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CALENDAR 
1902. 

Sept.  17-30.     Examination    for    Admission    to    the    Department    of 

Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts 

Sept.  23.  tiRST  Semester  Begins  in  all  Departments  of  the 

University 

Nov.  —  Thanksgiving  Recess  of  three  days,  beginning  Tuesday 

evening,  in  all  Departments  of  the  University 

Dec.  19.  (Evening)  Holiday  Vacation  begins  in  all  Departments 

1903. 
Jan.  6.  Exercises  resumed 

Feb.  6.  (Evening)  First  Semester  Closes 

Feb.  9.  Second    Semester   Begins 

April  10.  (Evening)  Recess  begins,  ending  April  20  (evening) 

June  18.  Commencement    in    all    Departments   of   the    Uni- 

versity 


ADMINISTRATIVE  COUNCIL 


JAMES   B.  ANGELL,   LL.D.,   President 

ALBERT   B.   PRESCOTT,   M.D.,   LL.D.,  Director  of  the  Chefnical 

Laboratory,  and  Professor  of  Organic  Chemistry 
RE\\  MARTIN  L.  D'OOGE.  LL.D..  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language 

and  Literature 
WILLIAM  H.  PETTEE,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Mineralogy,  Economic 

Geology,    and    Mining   Engineering 
ISAAC  N.  DEMMON,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  English  and  Rhetoric 
ALBERT  H.  PATTENGILL.  A.M.,  Professor  of  Greek 
WOOSTER  W.  BEMAN,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
VICTOR  C.   VAUGHAN,   M.D.,   LL.D..  Professor  of  Hygiene  and 
Physiological   Chemistry,   and   Director  of   the  Hygienic  Labo- 
ratory 

CHARLES    S.    DENISON,    M.S.,    C.E.,    Professor    of    Stereotomy, 

Mechanism,  and  Drawing 
HENRY  S.  CARHART,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Physics,  and  Director 

of    the    Physical    Laboratory 
VOLNEY  M.  SPALDING,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Botany 
HENRY   C.   ADAMS,   LL.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and 

Finance 
RICHARD  HUDSON,  LL.D..  Professor  of  History,  and  Dean  of  the 

Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts 
ALBERT  A.  STANLEY,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Music 
FRANCIS   W.   KELSEY,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language 

and  Literature 
OTIS  C.  JOHNSON,  Ph.C,  A.M.  Professor  of  Applied  Chemistry 
PAUL  C.  FREER,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  General  Chemistry  and 

Director  of  the  Laboratory  of  General  Chemistry 
ANDREW  C.  Mclaughlin,  am.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  American 

History 

ASAPH  HALL,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Director  of 

the  Observatory 
ISRAEL  C  RUSSELL,  C.E.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Geology 
WARREN  P.  LOMBARD,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology 
JACOB    REIGHARD,    Ph.B..    Professor   of   Zoology,   and   Director 

of  the  Zoological  Laboratory  and  the  Zoological  Museum 
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THOMAS    C.    TRUEBLOOD,   A.M.,    Professor   of   Elocution   and 

Oratory 
JAMES  A.  CRAIG,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Lit- 
eratures and  Hellenistic  Greek 
JOHN  C.  ROLFE,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin 
J.  PLAYFAIR  McMURRlCH,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy 
ROBERT  M.  WENLEY,  Sc.D..  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy 
ELIZA  M.  MOSHER,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Hygiene 
GEORGE  HEMPL,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English  Philology  and  Gen- 
eral Linguistics 
.A.RTHUR  G.  CANFIELD,  A.M..  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 
WILLIAM  H.  PAYNE,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Science  and  the  Art 

of  Teaching 
FRED  N.  SCOTT,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric 
MAX  WINKLER,  Ph.D.,  Acting  Professor  of  German 
FREDERICK  G.  NOVY,  Sc.D.,  M.D.,  Junior  Professor  of  Hygiene 

and  Physiological  Chemistry 
EDWARD    D.    CAMPBELL,   B.S.,   Junior  Professor   of  Analytical 

Chemistry 
FRED  M.  TAYLOR,  Ph.D.,  Junior  Professor  of  Political  Economy 

and  Finance 
ALEXANDER  ZIWET,  C.E.,  Junior  Professor  of  Mathematics 
GEORGE     W.    PATTERSON,    Jr.,     Ph.D.,    Junior    Professor    of 

Electrical  Engineering 
FREDERICK  C.  NEWCOMBE,  Ph.D.,  Junior  Professor  of  Botany 
ALLEN  S.  WHIlNEY,  A.B.,  Junior  Professor  of  the  Science  and 

the  Art  of  Teaching 
G.  CARL  HUBER,  M.D.,  Junior  Professor  of  Anatomy 
JOHN  O.  REED,  Ph.D.,  Junior  Professor  of  Physics 
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JOSEPH    L.    MARKLEY,    Ph.D.,    Assistant    Professor    of   Mathe- 
matics 
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MOSES  GOMBERG,   Sc.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Organic  Chem- 
istry 
S.  LAWRENCE  BIGELOW,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  General 
Chemistry 
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GENERAL    INFORMATION 

The  University  of  Michigan 

The  University  of  Michigan  is  a  part  of  the  educational  system  of 
the  State,  and  derives  from  the  State,  in  one  way  or  another,  the 
greater  part  of  its  revenue.  The  University  comprises  the  Depart- 
ment of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  and  six  professional 
schools,  each  of  which  has  its  own  Faculty  and  issues  each  year  a 
separate  departmental  Announcement.  In  the  several  faculties  there 
were  in  1901-1902,  173  officers  of  instruction,  besides  numerous 
assistants,   some   of   whom   participated   in   the   work   of   teaching. 

Including    the    Summer    Schools,    3.709    students,    representing    51 
States  and  Territories,  and  13  foreign  countries,  were  in  attendance. 

The  Department  of  Literature,    Science,  and  the  Arts 

In  the  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  the  aim 
is  to  cover  the  broad  field  of  general  university  study  of  the  ancient 
and  the  modern  languages  and  literatures,  of  history,  philosophy, 
science,  and  the  liberal  arts,  as  distinguished  from  the  more  special 
work  of  the  professional  schools.  Its  Faculty  numbered,  in  1901- 
1902,  103  regular  teachers  and  32  assistants.  The  students  in  attend- 
ance numbered  1,400,  of  whom  107  were  graduates.  The  presence  of 
such  a  number  of  graduate  students,  taken  with  the  fact  that  high 
specialization  of  work  is  not  uncommon  among  undergraduates,  tends 
to  create  a  genuine  university  atmosphere,  and  to  assure  the  advanced 
student  of  intellectual  comradeship. 

The  Libraries 

The  various  libraries  of  the  University  contain  about  155.000 
volumes,   and   include   a    number   of   important   special    collections. 
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Among  these  are  the  McMillan  Shakespeare  Library,  5,018  volumes: 
the  Parsons  Library  (political  science).  4,325  volumes;  and  the 
Goethe  Library  of  about  1,000  volumes.  The  general  reading  room 
seats  210  readers,  and  separate  rooms  are  provided  for  advanced 
students  to  work  in,  with  the  necessary  books  close  at  hand.  Under 
certain  restrictions  graduate  students  have  access  to  the  book  rooms. 
The  library  takes  867  periodicals,  and  is  open,  in  term  time,  fourteen 
hours  daily,  except  on  Sundays  and  legal  holidays.  During  the 
summer  vacation  it  is  open  nine  hours  a  day  during  the  summer 
session,  and  six  hours  a  day  for  the  remainder  of  the  time. 

The  Laboratories 

The  University  has  an  observatory  and  a  large  number  of  labora- 
tories more  or  less  fully  equipped  for  routine  instruction  and  for 
original  research.  The  laboratories  (omitting  those  connected  ex- 
clusively with  the  work  of  the  Engineering,  Medical,  and  Dental 
Schools)  are :  the  Anatomical,  Botanical.  Chemical,  Geological,  His- 
tological, Hygienic,  Physical,  Physiological,  Psychological,  and  Zoo- 
logical. For  a  fuller  account  of  them  and  their  various  resources,  as 
also  of  the  University  collections  for  the  study  of  art,  archeology, 
ethnology,  mineralogy,  paleontology,  systematic  zoology,  etc.,  consult 
the  annual  Calendar,  which  may  be  had  gratis  on  application  to 
Mr.  James  H.  Wade,  Secretary  of  the  University. 

Societies 

There  are  connected  with  the  University  a  number  of  voluntary 
literary,  philosophical,  and  scientific  organizations  which  add  not  a 
little  to  the  graduate  student's  opportunity  for  general  training.  The 
membership  of  these  societies  consists  usually  of  University  teachers 
and  advanced  students  who  are  pursuing  a  common  specialty.  They 
are  variously  organized  and  meet  weekly,  fortnightly,  or  monthly,  as 
the  case  may  be,  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  formal  papers, 
for  reports  upon  observation  and  experiment,  reviews  of  recent  litera- 
ture,  etc. 


ORGANIZATION    OF   GRADUATE  WORK       • 

The  Graduate  School 

The  Graduate  School  was  organized  in  the  Spring  of  1892  in  con- 
nection with  the  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts. 
Its  purpose  is  to  bring  into  increased  prominence  the  numerous  ad- 
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vanced  courses  offered  in  that  department  —  courses  that  have 
developed  during  the  past  few  years  from  the  continual  extension  of 
the  elective  system, —  and  to  recognize  and  announce  them  as  some- 
thing distinct  from  the  work  of  an  ordinary  college  course.  It  aims 
to  make  provision  for  a  more  systematic  and  efficient  administration 
of  the  higher  work,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  for  the  separate  instruction 
of  graduate  students.  It  also  aims  to  lay  foundations  for  the  future 
development  of  university*  (as  distinguished  from  collegiate)  work. 
The  management  of  the  School  is  entrusted  to  an  Administrative 
Council,  of  which  the  President  of  the  University  is  chairman. 

The  regulations  of  the  University  respecting  graduate  work  that 
were  formerly  in  force,  have  been  modified  in  a  few  particulars  by 
the  Council,  and  it  is  possible  that  still  further  changes  may  be 
made  in  the  year  to  come.  The  more  important  of  these  regulations 
are  explained  in  the  pages  that  follow. 

The   University  System 

Every  graduate  student  who  is  a  candidate  for  a  higher  degree, 
works  upon  the  so-called  "  university  system."  the  essential  features 
of  which  are  specialization  of  study,  a  final  examination,  and  a  thesis. 
The  student  selects  a  "  major  study  "  and.  in  Keneral.  two  "  minor 
studies/'  his  selection  being  subject,  however,  to  the  approval  of  the 
Council.  When  the  choice  has  been  made  and  approved,  the  stu- 
dent's work  is  henceforth  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  those  professors  who  have  charge  of  the  studies 
chosen,  the  one  having  charge  of  the  major  study  being  chairman. 
This  committee  arranges  a  course  of  study  suited  to  the  desires,  needs, 
and  previous  attainments  of  the  student,  assists  him  in  the  choice  of 
a  subject  for  a  thesis,  passes  judgment  upon  his  thesis  when  it  is 
wl'itten,  conducts  his  examination,  and,  if  he  passes,  reports  him  to 
the  Council  as  worthy  of  the  degree  sought.  The  nature  of  the  work 
prescribed,  and  of  the  committee's  supervision,  varies  more  or  less 
according  to  the  subject  chosen,  the  degree  sought,  and  the  previous 
attainments  of  the  student.  The  work  may  consist  of  attendance 
upon  certain  specified  courses  of  study,  of  reading  to  be  done  privately 
and  reported  upon,  or  of  an  original  research  to  be  carried  on  more 
or  less  independently.  The  requirement  of  a  thesis  is  sometimes 
waived  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  for  a  master's  degree.  It  may  be 
added  also  that  for  the  master's  degree  the  Council  may,  at  its  discre- 
tion, approve  a  course  of  study  which  does  not  confine  the  candidate 
rigorously  to  a  major  and  two  minor  studies. 

Graduate  students  who  do  not  wish  to  work  for  a  higher  degree 
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are  admitted  to  any  course  offered  in  the  Department  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  the  Arts,  upon  satisfying  the  professor  in  charge  that 
they  are  qualified  to  pursue  the  work  to  advantage. 


THE    HIGHER    DEGREES 

Degrees  Conferred 

The  degrees  conferred  on  the  completion  of  approved  courses  of 
study  in  the  Graduate  School  are  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science, 
Doctor   of   Philosophy,  and    Doctor  of   Science. 

The  Masters'  Degrees 

A  Bachelor  of  this  University,  or  of  any  other  reputable  university 
or  college,  may  become  a  candidate  for  a  master's  degree,  and  may 
be  recommended  for  the  degree  after  one  year's  residence  at  the  Uni- 
versity, provided  he  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  on  the  course 
of  study  approved  by  the  Administrative  Council.  A  thesis  may,  or 
may  not,  be  included  in  the  requirements  for  a  degree,  as  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  the  student's  work  may  determine. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  the  one  usually  conferred,  though 
candidates  who  pursue  studies  along  scientific  lines  may,  at  their 
option,  receive  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science. 

The  practice  of  allowing  graduates  of  this  University  to  enter 
upon  studies  in  absentia  as  candidates  for  a  master's  degree,  has  been 
discontinued.  But  a  graduate  who  has  already  completed  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  term  of  residence  prescribed  for  a  master's 
degree,  may  be  allowed  to  continue  his  studies  for  the  degree,  without 
further  residence  at  the  University,  on  such  conditions  as  the  Admin- 
istrative Council  may  determine  in  each  case.  This  privilege  is 
restricted  to  graduates  of  this  University. 

A  student  properly  qualified  may  be  permitted  to  pursue  at  the 
same  time  studies  for  a  master's  degree  and  studies  in  any  of  the 
professional  schools,  on  condition  that  the  term  of  study  and  residence 
in  the  Graduate  School  be  extended  to  cover  at  least  two  years. 

The  Doctors'   Degrees 

I.  The  doctors'  degrees  are  open  to  all  persons  who  have  received 
a  bachelor's  degree,  but  no  student  will  be  accepted  as  a  candidate 
for  a  doctor's  degree  who  has  not  a  knowledge  of  French  and  German 
sufficient  for  purposes  of  research.     The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
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FIRST   SEMESTER 

Professor  D'Ooge:  — 


Seminary  in  Tragedy. 

Several  of  the  plays  of  Euripides  will  be  read  and  discussed, 
with  special  reference  to  the  dramatic  art  of  the  poet,  his  inno- 
yatioDS,  his  relation  to  his  period,  and  the  antiquities  of  the 
Greek  stage.     Three  hours  a  week. 

[Studies  in  Sophocles,  with  special  reference  to  the  dramatic 
art  of  the  poet,  his  use  of  meters,  and  the  antiquities  of  the  Greek 
stage. —  Three  hours  a  week. 

Omitted  in  1902- 1903;    to  be  given  in   1903-1904.} 

The  History  of  Greek  Art   from  the  Beginning  to  the 
Roman  Period. 

Gardner's  Handbook  of  Greek  Sculpture  and  Tarbell's  History 
of  Greek  Art  will  be  made  the  basis  of  a  more  general  study. — 
Three  hours  a  week. 

Lectures  on  Greek  Grammar, 

Particularly  with  reference  to  the  origin  and  history  of  inflections. 
This  course  is  especially  intended  for  those  who  are  expecting  to 
teach  Greek. —  Two  hours  a  week. 

Plato  and  Aristotle. 

The  Gorgias  of  Plato  and  the  Nicamachaean  Ethics  of  Aristotle. 
Two  hours  a  week. 

[Lucian : 

The  Dream,  Charon,  Titnon,  the  Dialogues  of  the  Gods,  Dia- 
logues^ of  the  Dead,  and  other  pieces,  will  be  read,  with  discussion 
of  the  life  and  times  of  Lucian. —  Two  hours  a  week. 

Omitted  in  1902-03  ;  to  be  given  in  1903-04.] 

Professor  Pattengill:  — 
Thucydides. 

A  course  of  reading  and  of  study  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 
—  Three  hours  a  week. 

[Isaeus. 

A  study  of  the  legal  antiquities  of  Athens. —  Three  hours  a 
7veek. 

Omitted  in   1902-1903;  to  be  given  in   1903-1904.] 


Lectures 

the  Homerii 

pretation  of  portions  of  the  Iliad.  This  course  is  esi)ecially  in- 
tendM  for  those  who  are  preparing  themselves  to  leaeb  Greek. — 
Three  heurt  a  iveek. 

The  Athenian  Constitution  of  Aristotle. 

With  special  reference  to  the  judicial  and  political  antiquities 

of  Athens. —  Ttvo  houri  a  week. 

Modern  Greek. 

A  practical  introduction,  and  practice  in  reading  specimens  at 
modern  Greek  literature, —  Two  hoars  a  meek. 

[Pindar. 

The  Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes.  Selections  from  Bacchyli- 
des. —  Three  hoars  a  week. 

Omitted  in    1901-1903;  to  be  Eiven  in   1903-1904.] 

[Seminary  in  Plato's  Republic. 

Two  hours  a  week. 

Omitted  in   190^-1903;  to  be  given  in   1903-1904.I 

[Greek  Comedy. 

The  Clouds,  the  Achamians,  and  The  Frogs  of  Aristophanes 
will  be  read,  and  the  characteristic  qualities  of  Greek  comedy  will 
be  discussed. —  Two  hours  a  week. 

Omitted  in   1903-1903;  to  be  given  in   1903-1904.] 

Professor    Pattengill  :  — 
The  Greek  Bucolic  Poets. 


Il 
I 
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'J^  /91  J  -  'be  given  for  the  benefit  of  students  preparing  for 

tj^^  nations,  or  for  the  fellowships  at  Rome  or  else- 

^^^      -  *  h  an  examination  is  a  prerequisite. —  One  hour  a 

'  ^  mester, 

^.^^ 

\        'ftts^L^  nan  Private  Law. 

Lectures.  sketch   of   the   development   of   Roman   Private 

Law,  and  of  the  relations  of  Private  to  Public  Law  up  to  the  death 
of  Justinian ;  some  account  of  Roman  Law  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  a  discussion  of  the  relations  of  Roman  Law  to  modem  systems 
of  law. —  One  hour  a  week,  iirst  semester. 

Roman  Political  Institutions. 

Lectures.     This  course  deals  with  the  Roman  constitution  up 
to   and   including  the  Augustan   age.     Special   attention   will   be 
given  to  the  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  constitution  of  the  Re- 
course "m  iiii  ^>~..*k^j.<yi,^aKi;Qi|mqpt  of.  »h^.vP/rv^^iftit.^  |hLT^,^jipji«tiis. 
strongly  recommended  to  classical  students. 

Professor  Kelsey  :  — 

Latin  Seminary:  Juvenal. 

Open  to  graduate  students  only. —  Two  hours  a  week,  through- 
out the  year. 

Caesar's  Gallic  War  (Teachers*  Course,  A).    Open  to  grad- 
uates and  fourth-year  undergraduates. 

Lectures.  Papers  prepared  by  those  taking  the  course.  Critical 
study  of  the  text  of  the  Gallic  War,  on  the  basis  of  Meuscl's  edi- 
tion; studies  in  the  syntax  and  military  antiquities. —  Five  hours 
a  week,  first  semester. 

Virgil    (Teachers'   Course,   B).     Open  to  graduates  and 

fourth-year  undergraduates. 

Critical  study  of  select  portions  of  the  Bucolics,  Georgics,  and 
Aeneid,  on  the  basis  of  Ribbeck*s  large  edition. —  Five  hours  a 
week,  second  semester. 

[Introduction  to  Classical  Philology. 

Lectures.  A  brief  outline  of  the  history  and  present  condition 
of  classical  studies  is  presented;  followed  by  an  extended  discussion 
of  the  methods  employed  in  classical  philology.    Attention  is  also 
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paid  to  the  bibliography  of  the  subject. —  Three  hours  a  week,  sec- 
ond  semester.     This  course  will  be  omitted  in  1 902-1 903.] 

Juvenal.     Open  to  graduates  and  to  fourth-year  under- 
graduates. 
Interpretations  and  lectures. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Professor  D'Ooge:  — 

Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  Homer. 

Lectiures  on  the  history  of  the  Homeric  text,  and  a  study  of 
the  Homeric  language  and  verse.  A  critical  reading  and  inter- 
pretation of  portions  of  the  Iliad.  This  course  is  especially  in- 
tended for  those  who  are  preparing  themselves  to  teach  Greek. — 
Three  hours  a  week. 

The  Athenian  Constitution  of  Aristotle. 

With  special  reference  to  the  judicial  and  political  antiquities 


Professor  Rolfe:  — 

Latin  Grammar. 

Lecttures  on  the  phonology  and  morphology  and  syntax  of  the 
Latin  language.     Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Latin  Inscriptions. 

Reading  of  incriptions  of  different  periods  illustrating  the  his- 
tory of  the  Latin  language. —  Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

[The  Italic  Dialects. 

Lectures  on  the  phonology  and  morphology  of  the  dialects,  with 
the  interpretation  of  selected  inscriptions. —  Two  hours  a  week, 
second  semester.    This  course  will  be  omitted  in  1902-03.] 

[Vulgar  Latin. 

Lectures  on  the  sermo  cottidianus  and  sermo  plebeius,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  Romance  Languages.  Reading  of  selected 
authors  and  inscriptions.  —  Three  hours  a  week,  iirst  semester. 
This  course  will  be  omitted  m  1902-03.] 

Professor  Rolfe  and  Professor  Drake:  — 

Reviews  of  Roman  Literature,  Latin  Grammar,  and  Roman 

Legal  and  Political  Institutions. 
Systematic  reviews  of  the  subjects  mentioned  in  the  title  to 
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this  course  will  be  given  for  the  benefit  of  students  prefMiring  for 
graduate  examinations,  or  for  the  fellowships  at  Rome  or  else- 
where, for  which  an  examination  is  a  prerequisite. —  One  hour  a 
week,  second  semester. 

Professor  Drake:  — 
History  of  Roman  Private  Law. 

Lectures.  A  sketch  of  the  development  of  Roman  Private 
Law,  and  of  the  relations  of  Private  to  Public  Law  up  to  the  death 
of  Justinian ;  some  account  of  Roman  Law  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  a  discussion  of  the  relations  of  Roman  Law  to  modern  systems 
of  law. —  One  hour  a  week,  first  semester. 

Roman  Political  Institutions. 

Lectures.  This  course  deals  with  the  Roman  constitution  up 
to  and  including  the  Augustan  age.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  reason  for  the  failiu-e  of  the  constitution  of  the  Re- 
public and  to  the  establishment  of  the  Principate  by  Augustus. 
Points  of  resemblance  to  the  American  constitution  will  be  noted 
whenever  it  is  possible. —  Two  hours  a  week,  iirst  semester. 

The  Institutes  of  Roman  Private  Law. 

Lectures^  An  outline  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Roman 
Law  as  given  in  the  institutes  of  Gains  and  Justinian.  Special 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  points  of  Roman  Law  which  illustrate 
principles  of  English  law. —  Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Roman  Provincial  Administration. 

Lectures.  An  outline  of  the  administrative  system  of  the 
Roman  Provinces,  preceded  by  a  short  account  of  the  geographical 
extension  of  Rome  through  her  conquests,  and  followed  by  a  con- 
sideration of  the  effect  of  provincial  development  upon  the  life 
of  the  state,  of  the  reorganization  of  the  administration  by  Augus- 
tus and  by  Diocletian,  and  a  sketch  of  the  later  history  of  the  prov- 
inces.—  One  hour  a  xveek,  second  semester, 

[Proseminary  in  Roman  Constitutional  Law. 

Lectures,  topical  readings  and  reports  on  assigned  subjects  in 
Roman  constitutional  development.  The  general  theme  of  the 
course  in  1901-1902  was  the  Progressive  Subdivision  of  the 
Magistracy  as  portrayed  in  the  earlier  books  of  Livy. —  Two  hours 
a  week,  first  semester.    This  course  will  be  omitted  in  1902-11)03.] 
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[The  Digest  of  Justinian. 

Study  of  selected  titles  of  the  Digest.  Two  hours  a  week,  sec- 
ond semester.    This  course  will  be  omitted  in  1902-03.] 

Dr.  Sanders  and  Dr.  Meader  ;  — 

Latin  Writing  (A). 

Attention  is  given  not  only  to  correctness  of  expression,  but 
also  to  matters  of  style  and  the  finer  distinctions  of  the  language. — 
Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Latin  Writing  (B). 

Lectures  on  Latin  style,  with  collateral  reading  and  written 
exerciseSr —  Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Dr.  Sanders:  — 

Introduction  to  Latin  Palaeography. 

Lectures  on  the  various  styles  of  writing  found  in  Latin  manu- 
scripts, with  exercises  in  reading  from  facsimiles. —  Two  hours  a 
week,  first  semester. 

[The  Georgics  of  Virgil. 

Interpretation,  with  lectures  on  the  ancient  writers  on  agri- 
culture.—  Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester.  Omitted  in  1902- 
03.] 

Elegiac  Poets. 

Catullus,  Tibullus,  and  Propertius.  Interpretations,  with  lec- 
tures on  Roman  Elegy. —  Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Dr.  Meader  ;  — 

Christian  Latin.  ^ 

Translation  of  selected  passages  from  the  Patristic  writings, 
with  lectures  on  Christian  art  and  Archsology. —  Two  hours  a 
week,  second  semester. 

SANSKRIT 

Before  beginning  the  study  of  Sanskrit,  the  student  should  have 
pursued  courses  in  Greek  and  Latin  for  at  least  four  semesters,  or, 
instead  of  either  Greek  or  Latin,  Germanics  of  the  early  period. 
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Dr.  Sanders:  — 

Greek  Epigraphy. 

A  study  of  the  local  alphabets  and  the  reading  of  the  more 
important  inscriptions  written  in  them. —  Two  hours  a  week. 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

Professor  D'Ooge:  — 

Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  Homer. 

Lectures  on  the  history  of  the  Homeric  text,  and  a  study  of 
the  Homeric  language  and  verse.  A  critical  reading  and  inter- 
pretation of  portions  of  the  Iliad.  This  course  is  especially  in- 
tended for  those  who  are  preparing  themselves  to  teach  Greek. — 
Three  hours  a  week. 

The  Athenian  Constitution  of  Aristotle. 

With  special  reference  to  the  judicial  and  political  antiquities 
of  Athens. —  Two  hours  a  week. 

Modern  Greek. 

A  practical  introduction,  and  practice  in  reading  specimens  of 
modern  Greek  literature. —  Two  hours  a  week. 

[Pindar. 

The  Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes.  Selections  from  Bacchyli- 
des. —  Three  hours  a  week. 

Omitted  in   1902-1903 ;  to  be  given  in   1903-1904.] 

[Seminary  in  Plato's  Republic. 

Two  hours  a  week. 

Omitted  in  1902-1903 ;  to  be  given  in   1903-1904.] 

[Greek  Comedy. 

The  Clouds,  the  Achamians,  and  The  Frogs  of  Aristophanes 
will  be  read,  and  the  characteristic  qualities  of  Greek  comedy  will 
be  discussed. —  Two  hours  a  week. 

Omitted  in  1902-1903 ;  to  be  given  in   1903-1904.] 

Professor    Pattengill  :  — 

The  Greek  Bucolic  Poets. 

The  idyls  of  Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus. —  Three,  hours  a 
week. 
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[The  Greek  Minor  Poets. 

Selections  from  the  Anthology.-  Three  hours  a  tveek 
Omitted  in  1902-1903;  to  be  given  in  1903-1904.] 

Dr.  Sanders:  — 

History  of  Roman  Private  Law. 

Lectures.  A  sketch  of  the  development  of  Roman  Private 
Law,  and  of  the  relations  of  Private  to  Public  Law  up  to  the  death 
of  Justinian;  some  account  of  Roman  Law  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  a  discussion  of  the  relations  of  Roman  Law  to  modern  systems 
of  law. —  0«e  hour  a  week,  first  semester, 

Roman  Political  Institutions. 

Lectures.     This  coiu-se  deals  with  the  Roman  constitution  up 
to   and   including  the  Augustan   age.     Special   attention   will   be 
given  to  the  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  constitution  of  the  Re- 
course *  In    Liii   \-K  g*kityr^a^^*hMahmifj\t  .o/-  *b<    ^T'l^^^nfft^  ibtTS^Aj^gy^gtiis, 
Strongly  recommended  to  classical  students. 

Professor  Kelsey  :  — 

Latin  Seminary:  Juvenal. 

Open  to  graduate  students  only. —  Two  hours  a  week,  through- 
out the  year. 

Caesar's  Gallic  War  (Teachers*  Course,  A).    Open  to  grad- 
uates and  fourth-year  undergraduates. 

Lectures.  Papers  prepared  by  those  taking  the  course.  Critical 
study  of  the  text  of  the  Gallic  War,  on  the  basis  of  Meusel's  edi- 
tion; studies  in  the  syntax  and  military  antiquities. —  Five  hours 
a  week,  first  semester. 

Virgil    (Teachers'   Course,   B).     Open  to  graduates  and 

fourth-year  undergraduates. 

Critical  study  of  select  portions  of  the  Bucolics,  Georgics,  and 
Aeneid,  on  the  basis  of  Ribbeck's  large  edition. —  Five  hours  a 
week,  second  semester. 

[Introduction  to  Classical  Philology. 

Lectures.  A  brief  outline  of  the  history  and  present  condition 
of  classical  studies  is  presented,*  followed  by  an  extended  discussion 
of  the  methods  employed  in  classical  philology.    Attention  is  also 
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are  admitted  to  any  course  offered  in  the  Department  of  Literature.  « 

Science,  and  the  Arts,  upon  satisfying  the  professor  in  charge  that  q 

they  are  qualified  to  pursue  the  work  to  advantage.  ti 


THE    HIGHER    DEGREES 

Degrees  Conferred 

The  degrees  conferred  on  the  completion  of  approved  courses  of 
study  in  the  Graduate  School  are  Master  of  Arts.  Master  of  Science. 
Doctor  of   Philosophy,  and   Doctor  of   Science. 

The  Masters'  Degrees 

A  Bachelor  of  this  University,  or  of  any  other  reputable  university 
or  college,  may  become  a  candidate  for  a  master's  degree,  and  may 
be  recommended  for  the  degree  after  one  year's  residence  at  the  Uni- 
versity, provided  he  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  on  the  course 
of  study  approved  by  the  Administrative  Council.  A  thesis  may,  or 
may  not,  be  included  in  the  requirements  for  a  degree,  as  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  the  student's  work  may  determine. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  the  one  usually  conferred,  though 
candidates  who  pursue  studies  along  scientific  lines  may,  at  their 
option,  receive  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science. 

The  practice  of  allowing  graduates  of  this  University  to  enter 
upon  studies  in  <ibsentia  as  candidates  for  a  master's  degree,  has  been 
discontinued.  But  a  graduate  who  has  already  completed  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  term  of  residence  prescribed  for  a  master's 
degree,  may  be  allowed  to  continue  his  studies  for  the  degree,  without 
further  residence  at  the  University,  on  such  conditions  as  the  Admin- 
istrative Council  may  determine  in  each  case.  This  privilege  is 
restricted  to  graduates  of  this  University. 

A  student  properly  qualified  may  be  permitted  to  pursue  at  the 
same  time  studies  for  a  master's  degree  and  studies  in  any  of  the 
professional  schools,  on  condition  that  the  term  of  study  and  residence 
in  the  Graduate  School  be  extended  to  cover  at  least  two  years. 

The  Doctors'   Degrees 

I.  The  doctors'  degrees  are  open  to  all  persons  who  have  received 
a  bachelor's  degree,  but  no  student  will  be  accepted  as  a  candidate 
for  a  doctor's  degree  who  has  not  a  knowledge  of  French  and  German 
sufficient  for  purposes  of  research.     The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
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losophy  is  the  one  usually  conferred,  though  candidates  who  pursue 
studies  along  scientific  lines  may,  at  their  option,  receive  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Science. 

2.  It  is  not  intended  that  the  doctor's  degree  shall  be  won  merely 
by  faithful  and  industrious  work  for  a  prescribed  time  in  some 
assigned  course  of  study,  and  no  definite  term  of  required  residence 
can  be  specified.  As  a  rule,  three  years  of  graduate  study  will  be 
necessary,  the  last  two  semesters  of  which  must  be  spent  at  this 
University.  The  period  of  three  years,  however,  may  be  shortened 
in  the  case  of  students  who,  as  undergraduates,  have  pursued  special 
studies  in  the  direction  of  their  proposed  graduate  work. 

3.  No  student  will  be  enrolled  as  a  candidate  for  a  doctor's  degree 
until  he  has  been  in  residence  as  a  graduate  student  for  at  least  one 
year.  [This  rule  may  be  waived  in  the  case  of  those  who  oome 
properly  accredited  from  a  Graduate  School  of  some  other  university, 
and  of  those  who,  as  undergraduates  in  this  University,  have  shown 
special  proficiency  in  the  line  of  their  proposed  graduate  work.] 

4.  A  student  wishing  to  become  a  candidate  for  a  doctor's  degree 
must  make  a  formal  application  to  be  so  enrolled  at  least  two 
semesters  prior  to  the  time  for  presenting  himself  for  examination. 

5.  A  candidate  for  a  doctor's  degree  must  take  a  major  study  that 
is  substantially  co-extensive  with  some  one  department  of  instruction 
in  the  University.  He  must  also  take  two  minor  studies,  one  of 
which  may  be  in  the  same  department  as  the  major,  but  involving  a 
more  thorough  treatment  of  the  same.  Both  minors  must  be  cognate 
to  the  major,  and  all  studies  must  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Administrative  Council. 

6.  The  Thesis. — The  thesis  is  of  great  importance.  It  must  ex- 
hibit creditable  literary  workmanship,  and  a  good  command  of  the 
resources  of  expression,  but  it  must  depend  for  acceptance  more  upon 
its  subject-matter  than  upon  its  formal  or  rhetorical  qualities.  It 
must  be  an  original  contribution  to  scholarship  or  to  scientific  knowl- 
edge. The  inquiry  should  be  confined  within  narrow  bounds.  The 
treatment  should  be  as  concise  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  permits, 
and  show  familiarity  with  the  history  of  the  problem  treated,  with 
the  literature  bearing  upon  it,  and  with  the  latest  methods  of  research 
applicable  to  it.  Every  thesis  should  contain  a  clear  introductory 
statement  of  what  it  is  proposed  to  establish  or  investigate,  and  like- 
wise a  final  resume  of  results.  It  should  also  be  accompanied  by  an 
index  of  contents  and  a  bibliography  of  the  subject.  It  is  expected 
that  the  preparation  of  an  acceptable  thesis  will  usually  require  the 
greater  part  of  an  academic  year. 
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Special  ^Regulations  Relating  to  the  Higher  Degrees 

1.  Applicants  for  an  advanced  degree  are  required  to  announce  to 
the  Council,  through  the  Secretary,  as  early  as  the  tenth  of  October 
of  each  year,  the  particular  branches  of  study  to  which  they  wish  to 
give  special  attention.  The  supervision  of  their  work  will  then  be 
entrusted  to  the  proper  committee. 

2.  The  subject  of  the  thesis  for  a  doctor's  degree  must  be  chosen, 
and  must  be  approved  by  the  committee  concerned,  as  early  as  the 
first  of  November  of  the  college  year  in  which  the  applicant  expects 
to  take  his  degree,  and  the  subject  of  the  thesis  for  a  master's  degree, 
when  required,  must  be  chosen  and  approved  as  early  as  the  first  of 
December. 

3.  The  thesis  must  be  completed  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
chairman  of  the  proper  committee  as  early  as  the  first  of  May  of  the 
year  in  which  the  applicant  expects  to  take  the  degree. 

4.  The  thesis  must  be  prepared  for  close  scrutiny  with  reference 
not  only  to  its  technical  merits,  but  also  to  its  merits  as  a  specimen 
of  literary  workmanship.  It  must  be  preceded  by  an  analytical  table 
of  contents,  and  a  carefully  prepared  account  of  the  authorities  used. 

5.  The  thesis  must  be  read  and  defended  in  public  at  such  time  as 
the  Council  may  appoint ;  and,  in  case  of  a  master's  degree,  a  bound 
copy,  either  written  or  printed,  must  be  deposited  in  the  University 
library. 

6.  Every  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  or 
Doctor  of  Science,  in  case  of  the  acceptance  of  his  thesis,  is  required 
to  have  the  thesis  printed  in  full  or  io  part,  as  may  he  annrovcrl  by 
the  responsible  committee.  He  is  also  required  to  deposit  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  copies  of  the  printed  thesis  in  the  University  library, 
these  copies  to  be  used  for  exchange  with  other  universities ;  —  pro- 
vided, however,  that  in  cases  where  this  requirement  would  work 
hardship,  it  may  be  waived  on  recommendation  of  the  candidate's 
committee.  To  guarantee  the  printing  of  the  thesis,  every  candidate 
for  the  doctor's  degree  is  required  to  deposit  with  the  Treasurer  of  the 
University,  between  the  date  of  the  acceptance  of  the  thesis  and 
the  time  fixed  for  his  examination,  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  which 
deposit  will  be  returned  to  him  in  case  of  failure  to  pass  his  examina- 
tion, or  whenever  he  shall  cause  his  thesis  to  be  printed  at  his  own 
expense,  or  shall  have  it  published  in  a  form  and  under  auspices 
approved  by  the  responsible  committee.  In  case  the  thesis  is  not  im- 
mediately printed,  a  t5rpe-written  copy  must  be  placed  in  the  Univer- 
sity library. 
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In  the  printing  of  the  thesis  at  his  own  expense  the  candidate 
will  be  expected  to  use  good,  substantial  paper,  and  sightly  typog- 
raphy. A  page  four  inches  by  six.  with  outside  margins  of  at  least 
one  inch,  is  recommended. 


ADMISSION   AND    REGISTRATION 

All  applicants  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School  must  first 
report  to  the  Dean  of  the  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the 
Arts,  and  present  their  credentials.  They  will  then  be  referred  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Administrative  Council  for  the  arrangement  of 
courses  of  study. 

The  privileges  of  the  school  are  open  to  graduates  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts  of  this  University,  and  to 
graduates  of  other  universities  and  colleges  who  satisfy  the  Admin- 
istrative Council  that  they  are  qualified  to  pursue  with  profit  the 
advanced  courses  of  study  offered  in  the  school. 

Graduates  of  institutions  where  the  undergraduate  courses  of 
study  are  not  substantially  equivalent  to  the  course  prescribed  at  this 
University,  are  ordinarily  required  to  do  an  additional  amount  of 
undergraduate  work,  or  to  prolong  their  term  of  residence,  before 
being  admitted  to  full  candidacy  for  a  higher  degree. 

Graduates  of  this  University,  or  of  other  institutions,  who  do  not 
wish  to  become  candidates  for  a  degree,  may  be  admitted  and  regis- 
tered  as  special   resident  graduates. 

Graduates  of  other  institutions  who  are  candidates  for  a  bach- 
elor's degree  in  the  Department  of  Literature.  Science,  and  the  Arts, 
are  not  registered  in  the  Graduate  School. 


FEES    AND    EXPENSES 

MatriCttlation  Fee  —  Every  student  before  entering  any  depart- 
ment of  the  University  is  required  to  pay  a  matriculation  fee.  This 
fee,  which  for  citizens  of  Michigan  is  ten  dollars,  and  for  those  who 
come  from  any  other  State  or  country,  twenty-five  dollars,  is  paid  but 
once,  and  entitles  the  student  to  the  privileges  of  permanent  member- 
ship in  the  University. 

Annual  Fee  —  In  addition  to  the  matriculation  fee,  every  student 
has  to  pay  an  annual  fee  for  incidental  expenses.  This  fee  in  the 
Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts  is,  for  Michigan 
students,  thirty  dollars ;    for  all  others,  forty  dollars.     It  is  paid  the 
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first  year  of  residence  at  the  University,  and  every  year  of  residence 
thereafter.  Resident  graduates  are  required  to  pay  the  same  annual 
fee  as  undergraduates.  Graduate  students  studying  in  absentia  for  a 
master'^  degree  pay  an  annual  fee  of  ten  dollars. 

The  matriculation  fee  and  the  annual  fee  must  be  paid  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  academic  year.  A  by-law  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
provides  that  no  student  or  graduate  shall  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  the  University  until  he  has  paid  all  fees  that  are  due. 

Laboratory  Expenses' —  Students  who  pursue  laboratory  courses 
of  study  are  required  to  pay  for  the  materials  and  apparatus  actually 
consumed  by  them.  The  deposits  required  in  advance  are  different 
in  the  different  courses,  ranging  from  one  to  twenty  dollars.  The 
laboratory  expenses  of  students  will  vary  with  their  prudence  and 
economy.  Experience  has  shown  that  in  the  chemical  laboratory  the 
average  expense  for  all  courses  is  about  one  dollar  and  twenty  cents 
a  week. 

Diploma  Fee — The  fee  for  the  diploma  given  on  graduation  is 
ten  dollars,  and  the  by-laws  of  the  Board  of  Regents  prescribe  that 
no  person  shall  be  recommended  for  a  degree  until  he  has  paid  all 
dues,  including  the  fee  for  diploma. 

Other  Expenses  —  Students  obtain  board  and  lodging  in  private 
families  for  from  three  to  five  dollars  a  week.  Clubs  are  also  formed 
in  which  the  cost  of  board  is  from  one  dollar  and  a  half  to  two  dollars 
and  a  half,  a  week.  Room  rent  varies  from  one  dollar  to  three  dollars 
a  week  for  each  student.  The  annual  expenses  of  students,  including 
clothing  and  incidentals,  are,  on  the  average,  about  three  hundred  and 
seventy  dollars.  Students  on  arriving  in  Ann  Arbor  can  obtain  in- 
formation in  regard  to  rooms  and  board  by  calling  at  the  ofHce  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  University  in  University  Hall. 


FELLOWSHIPS 

Elisha  Jones  Classical  Fellowship 

In  1889  the  Elisha  Jones  Classical  Fellowship  was  established  by 
Mrs.  Catherine  £.  Jones,  in  memory  of  her  husband,  Professor  Elisha 
Jones,  a  graduate  of  this  University,  in  the  class  of  1859,  and  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  Literary  Faculty.  Its  purpose  is  "  to 
encourage  patient,  honest,  accurate  study  of  the  languages,  literature, 
and  archzology  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome." 

A  candidate  for  the  Fellowship  mdst  have  spent  at  least  three  en- 
tire semesters  as  a  student  in  this  Department  of  the  University,  and 
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must  be  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  this  University  of  not  more  than  two 
years'  standing.  Appointments  to  the  Fellowship  are  made  by  an 
Examining  Board,  consisting  of  President  Angbll  and  Professors 
D'OoGB,  Kelsey,  Hudson^  and  Pattengill.  The  period  of  inctim- 
bency  is  limited  to  two  academic  years,  and  must  be  spent  at  this 
University  "  unless  at  any  time  the  examining  board  shall  see  fit  to 
allow  the  second  year  to  be  spent "  at  some  other  place  favorable  to 
classical  study. 

Fellowship  in  Chemistry 

The  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  was  given  by  Messrs.  Parke, 
Davis  and  Company,  of  Detroit,  for  the  continuation  in  the  year  1901- 
1902  of  the  Fellowship  in  Chemistry  established  by  them  in  1895. 
Professors  Vaughan,  Prescott,  and  Freer  were  designated  to 
act  as  a  committee  to  select  the  incumbent  and  to  arrange  the  work 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  donors.  The  holder  of  the  Fel- 
lowship for  the  year  1901-02.  is  George  Fletcher  Richmond,  M.S. 

Peter  Wliite  Fellowship 

Provision  for  a  Fellowship  in  American  History  for  the  year 
1901-02.  with  an  income  of  four  hundred  dollars,  was  made  by 
Honorable  Peter  White,  of  Marquette.  The  holder  of  the  Fellowship 
for  the  year  is  Theophil  John   Zimmerman,  A.B. 

Dexter  M.  Ferry  Botanical  Fellowship 

Provision  for  a  Fellowship  in  Botany  for  the  year  1901-1902,  with 
an  income  of  five  hundred  dollars,  was  made  by  Mr.  Dexter  M. 
Ferry,  of  Detroit.  The  holder  of  the  Fellowship  for  the  year  is 
Joseph  William  Tell  Duvel,  B.S. 

Stearns  Fellowship 

A  Fellowship  in  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry  is  supported  by 
Messrs.  Frederick  Stearns  and  Company,  of  Detroit,  for  investiga- 
tions upon  subjects  determined  by  the  University.  This  provision 
has  been  continued  since  1895.  The  annual  income  is  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars. 

Gas  Engineering  Fellowship 

Members  of  the  Michigan  State  Gas  Association  subscribed  the 
sum  of  six  hundred  dollars  per  annum  for  th^  support  of  a  Fellow- 
ship in  Gas  Engineering.  Five  hundred  dollars  of  this  sum  is  given 
to   the   holder   of   the    Fellowship,    the    remainder    is    expended    for 
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History  of  the  German  Language. 

This  course  aims  to  give  a  systematic  presentation  of  the 
general  development  of  the  German  language  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present.  A  knowledge  of  Gothic,  Old  High  German, 
and  Middle  High  German  is  assumed. —  Two  hours  a  week, 
throughout  the  year, 

GOTHIC 

Dr.  Diekhoff:  — 

Introductory  Course. 

Lectures  on  phonology  and  morphology,  and  reading  of  the 
Gospels.  Streitberg's  Gotis^es  Elementarbuch.  This  course 
serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  Germanic  Philology. 
Primarily  for  graduates. —  Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Advanced  Course. 

The  Epistles.  Heyne's  Ulfilas,  gte  Aufl.  Primarily  for  gradu- 
ates.—  Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

SCANDINAVIAN 

Dr.  Boucke:  — 

[Old  Icelandic. 

Introductory  course.  Lecttires  and  reading  of  selections  from 
the  Sagas.  Kahle*s  Altislandisches  Elementarbuch.  Primarily  for 
graduates. —  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year.  Omitted  in 
1902-03,  to  be  given  in  1903-04.] 

Journal  Club  — 

Current  Literature  on  Germanic  Philology  and  Literature. 

Meetings  of  instructors  of  the  German  department  and  of 
advanced  students  are  held  once  a  fortnight  throughout  the  year, 
at  which  reports  are  made  on  the  important  contributions  to  Ger- 
man philology  and  literature. 


For  a  full  description  of  the  courses  and  the  organization  of  the 
work  in  German  in  the  University,  consult  the  Special  Announcement 
of  the  Department  of  the  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures  for 
1902-1903. 
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ENGLISH  PHILOLOGY  AND  GENERAL  LINGUISTICS 

The  work  of  this  department  is  concerned  with  the  study  of  (i) 
the  mother  tongue,  (2)  the  life  and  growth  of  language  in  general, 
and   (3)    the   teaching   of   language. 

Professor  Hempl  :  — 

Old  English  * 

A  general  introduction  to  the  subject — Four  hours  a  week, 
first  semester. 

Old-English  Phonology  and  Morpholog^y. 

This  course  consists  of  lectures  on  the  history  of  Old-English 
sounds  and  forms,  together  with  the  private  reading  of  Old-Eng- 
lish prose  texts  and  the  investigation  of  two  or  three  problems. — 
Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

[Old-English  Poetry. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  course  to  make  the  student  familiar  with 
the  most  important  poetical  literature  of  the  Old-English  period. — 

Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester.     Omitted  in  1902-1903.] 

Middle  English. 

This  course  consists  of  a  brief  introduction  to  the  subject,  the 
private  reading  of  several  of  Chaucer's  works,  and  the  study  of 
'  some  of  the  more  important  questions  of  Chaucer's  workmanship. 
—  Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

The  History  of  the  English  Language. 

Lectures  on  the  most  important  factors  in  the  history  of  the 
language,  together  with  the  investigation  of  the  cause  and  process 
of  certain  changes  in  usage. —  Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Modern-English  Grammar. 

This  course  is  intended  specially  for  candidates  preparing  to 
teach  English. —  Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Special  Problems. 

This  course  consists  in  the  investigation  of  a  series  of  special 
problems  In  English  philology,  dealing  chiefly  with  the  historical 


*  The  term  "  Old  English  "  is  used  in  this  Announcement  for  the  period  of  Eng- 
lish often  called  "Anglo-Saxon/' 
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development  of  certain  phases  of  English  speech. —  Two  hours  a 
week,   each   semester. 

The  Elements  of  Phonetics. 

A  study  of  the  elements  of  speech-sounds,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  needs  of  candidates  preparing  to  teach  modern  lan- 
guages.—  Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

The  Teaching  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages. 

It  is  the  object  in  this  course  to  give  practical  instruction  in  the 
teaching  of  modern  foreign  languages,  as  well  as  advice  in  the 
matter  of  preparation  for  teaching.  There  will  also  be  given  a 
brief  survey  of  the  most  important  methods  now  employed. —  Ttvo 
hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

The  Principles  of  Linguistic  Science. 

Lectures  on  the  most  important  phases  of  the  life  and  growth 
of  language.  It  is  the  object  in  this  course  to  furnish  to  students 
of  either  classical  or  modem  languages  an  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  languages  they  are  studying,  and  to  bring  these 
scattered  data  into  connection  with  the  underlying  principles. — 
Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

ENGLISH  AND  RHETORIC 

The  advanced  work  of  this  department  proceeds  along  two  main 
lines:  English  and  American  Literature,  and  Rhetoric.  Advanced 
courses  in  Oratory  are  also  offered  in  connection  with  this  department. 

The  following  courses  (open  also  to  undergraduates  who  are  pre- 
pared to  take  them)  will  ordinarily  be  found  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
graduate  students.  In  case  of  students  who  have  specialized  in  Eng- 
lish for  their  first  degree,  additional  advanced  courses  for  graduate 
study  are  provided  after  conference  with  the  candidate.  Some  of  the 
courses  given  in  recent  years  are  the  following :  The  Development  of 
the  English  Novel;  The  English  Satirists  of  the  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  Centuries ;  The  Romantic  Revival  in  England  at  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century ;  The  Pre- Shakespearian  Drama  in  EnR 
land:  Shakespeare's  Histories. 

See  also  the  courses  in  English  Philology  and  General  Linguistics 
on  pages  30  and  31. 

Professor  Demmon:  — 

English  Literature  Seminary. 

Each  student  is  expected,  first,  to  present  two  papers  during  the 
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semester,  one  an  essay  upon  an  assigned  masterpiece,  the  other  a 
critique  of  a  fellow-student's  essay ;  second,  to  participate  each  week 
in  a  general  ex  tempore  discussion  of  the  work  under  considera- 
tion ;  third,  to  read  the  entire  list  of  works  with  which  the  course 
deals,  together  with  such  critical  literature  on  each  subject  as  there 
may  be  time  for.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  lay  a  foundation  for 
correctly  estimating  literary  masterpieces  of  widely  varying  types. 
The  list  of  masterpieces  is  as  follows:  More's  Utopia;  Bacon's 
Essays;  Milton's  Areopagitica ;  Carlyle's  Sartor  Resartus;  George 
Eliot's  Silas  Marner;  Spenser's  Faery  Queen,  Book  I;  Shake- 
speare's Sonnets;  Milton's  Paradise  Lost;  Dryden's  Absalom  and 
Achitophel ;  Pope's  Essay  on  Man ;  Wordworth's  Excursion ; 
Browning's  Soul  Tragedy;  Tennyson's  Maud;  Swinburne's  Ata- 
lanta  in  Calydon. —  First  semester. 

Shakespeare  Seminary. 

The  method  is  similar  to  that  in  the  preceding  course.  The 
plays  selected  are:  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream;  The  Merchant 
of  Venice;  As  You  Like  It;  Twelfth  Night;  The  Tempest;  Richard 
III;  the  two  parts  of  Henry  IV;  Romeo  and  Juliet;  Hamlet; 
Othello ;  King  Lear ;  Macbeth ;  Coriolanus. —  Second  semester, 

American  Literature  Seminary. 

Authors  studied :  Irving,  Cooper,  Bryant,  Emerson,  Hawthorne, 
Longfellow,  Whittier,  Poe,  Holmes,  Thoreau,  Lowell,  Bayard  Tay- 
lor, Howells,  and  James.  Representative  works  of  the  authors 
named  are  studied,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  discover  the  dis- 
tinctly American  element  by  a  comparative  study  with  British  au- 
thors.—  Second  semester.  When  this  subject  is  taken  for  an  ad- 
vanced degree,  individual  work  is  assigned  for  the  first  semester, 
upon  which  the  candidate  is  expected  to  make  weekly  reports. 

Principles  of  Criticism. 

Lectures.  Candidates  who  take  their  major  in  English  Litera- 
ture are  expected  to  take  this  course  in  connection  with  the  semi- 
nary work  in  English  Literature  and  Shakespeare. —  Throughout 
the  year. 

Studies  in  the  text  of  Shakespeare. 

The  aim  will  be  to  illustrate  the  methods  of  textual  study  as 
applied  to  a  play  like  Hamlet,  and  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in 
establishing  a  text.  The  McMillan  Shakespeare  Library  affords  a 
very  full  apparatus  for  these  studies. —  Throughout  the  year. 
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Professor  Scott:  — 

Seminary  in  the  History  and  Theory  of  Rhetoric. 

The  principal  subjects  of  discussion  are:  (i)  The  development 
of  rhetorical  theory  from  Plato  to  the  present  time;  (2)  the 
fundamental  postulates  of  the  science  of  rhetoric. —  Two  hours  a 
week   thrtPughout   the  year. 

Principles  of  Style. 

Inductive  study  of  masterpieces  of  English  prose,  with  a  view 
to  verifying  rhetorical  principles.     Lectures,  readings,  discussions. 
Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Theory  of  Prose :   Narrative. 

Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Interpretations  of  Literature  and  Art. 

Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Teachers'  Course. 

Methods  of  teaching  English  Composition  and  Rhetoric. —  Sec- 
ond semester. 
The  course  includes  ( i )  a  discussion  of  the  principles  —  aesthetic, 
psychological  and  sociological  —  which  underlie  the  most  notable 
theories  of  rhetoric  and  composition ;  (2)  an  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples to  certain  urgent  problems  in  the  teaching  of  English;  (3) 
practical  suggestions  with  reference  to  the  planning  and  management 
of  composition  work  in  secondary  schools ;  (4)  a  critical  examination 
of  recent  text-books. 

Professor  Trueblood:  — 

Study  of  Great  Orators,  ancient  and  modern. 

Lectures  on  methods  of  public  address  and  source  of  power. 
Study  of  representative  selections.  The  method  is  similar  to  that 
in  the  English  Literafture  Seminary. —  Throughout  the  year. 

Oral  Discussions. 

This  course  is  designed  to  develop  readiness  of  extemporization. 
It  involves  the  application  of  the  principles  of  formal  logic  and  elo- 
cution in  the  discussion  of  leading  topics  of  the  day.  Students  are 
required  to  present  briefs  of  the  subjects  discussed.  — Throughout 
the  year. 
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MUSIC 

In  addition  to  the  undergraduate  courses  in  choral  music,  har- 
mony, history  of  music,  musical  analysis,  counterpoint,  etc.,  special 
courses  are  provided  for  graduate  students. 

These  courses  are  divided  into  two  groups.  The  first  group, 
simple  and  double  counterpoint,  canon  and  fug^e,  free  composition 
and  instrumentation,  is  intended  for  such  students  as  have  the 
proper  preliminary  training,  and  possess  the  special  talent  necessary 
for  creative  work.  The  second  group  represents  original  research 
in  the  history  of  music,  criticism  of  the  literature  of  music,  or 
research  work  in  the  evolution  of  musical  instruments.  The  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  work  in  these  courses  demands  the  same  pre- 
liminary training  as  the  studies  in  the  first  group,  and  for  the  last 
named  course  a  thorough  scientific  preparation. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  opportunities  for  hearing 
music,  without  which  work  of  a  critical  nature  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  are  exceptional,  while  the  Steam's  Collection  of  Musical 
Instruments,  including  representatives  of  all  classes  of  instruments 
(nearly  sixteen  hundred  in  number),  furnishes  ample  material  for 
research.  The  special  library  on  this  subject  is  already  of  consider- 
able importance,  and  additions  are  being  constantly  made  of  the  latest 
works  bearing  on  this  and  the  other  subjects,  indicated  as  proper 
for  graduate  work.  While  simple  counterpoint  is  included  in  under- 
graduate work,  it  is  desirable  that  students  pursuing  graduate  work 
in  the  first  group,  should  have  mastered  it,  although  it  is  not  de- 
manded as  a  condition  of  entrance  upon  the  work. 

Professor  Stanley  :  — 
First  Group. 

Simple  Counterpoint. 

Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 
(Only  in  exceptional  cases  will  this  be  regarded  as  graduate 
work.) 

Double  Counterpoint. 

Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Canon  and  Fugue. 

Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Free  Composition,  and  Instrumentation. 

T7i'o  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  yi^ar. 
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Second  Group. 
Historical  Research. 

Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Musical  Criticism. 

Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

(This  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  more  general  course 
given  to  undergraduates,  as  this  involves  special  research,  and 
careful  analysis  of  the  principles  of  criticism  as  applied  to  music 
and  its  literature.) 

Researches  in  the  Evolution  of  Musical  Instruments. 

Time  to  be  arranged. 

Original  work  in  research  will  be  required  of  candidates  for 
the  doctor's  degree,  who  take  music  as  one  of  their  subjects.  The 
scope  of  this  work  will  depend  upon  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, i.  e.,  whether  a  major  or  a  minor.  If  music  is  a  major,  the 
general  conditions  respecting  a  thesis  must  be  complied  with ;  if 
a  minor,  the  amount  of  work  required  will  be  determined  by  the 
committee  in  charge. 

HISTORY 

Professor  Hudson:  — 

The  History  of  Europe  Since  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia. 

This  period  is  covered  in  two  courses,  each  three  hours  a 
week.  The  course  given  the  first  semester  deals  mainly  with  the 
condition  of  society  and  government  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution, 
and  with  the  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  era,  as  marking  the 
transition  between  the  old  and  the  new  political  and  social  order. 
In  the  course  given  the  second  semester,  the  emphasis  is  laid  upon 
the  national  movement  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  a  careful 
study  is  made  of  the  establishment  of  Italian  and  German  unity 
and  of  the  work  of  Cavour  and  of  Bismarck. 

Present  Problems  of  European  Politics. 

In  a  course  given  the  first  semester,  three  hours  a  week,  a 
study  is  made  of  the  relations  of  the  powers  as  they  are  aflFected 
by  Asiatic  and  African  questions  and  by  the  decline  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire.  Among  the  subjects  discussed  are  the  advance  of 
Russia  on  the   Pacific   and   in  central   Asia,  the  attitude  of  the 
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powers  toward   China,  the  partition  of  Africa,  and   the  problem 
raised  by  the  weakening  of  Turkish  pow«r  in  southeastern  Europe. 

Seminary  in  Modern  History. 

Two  hours  a  ^'eek,  throughout  the  year. 

During  the  first  semester  lectures  are  given  upon  the  mote 
important  phases  in  Russian  history,  since  the  accession  of  Peter 
the  Great.  Part  of  each  session  is  given  to  reports  made  by  stu- 
dents on  subjects  assigned  to  them  for  the  semester's  work.  The 
questions  deal  with  the  causes  of  the  present  advance  of  Russia 
and  with  the  problems  which  it  presents.  During  the  second  se- 
mester, lectures  are  given,  tracing  the  history  of  the  relations  of 
China  with  the  western  nations,  and  reports  are  made  by  students 
upon  various  phases  of  the  present  situation  in  the  Far  East. 

Political  Institutions. 

In  a  course  given  the  second  semester,  three  hours  a  week, 
a  comparative  study  is  made  of  the  political  institutions  of  France, 
Italy,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Austria- Hungary.  Political  par- 
ties are  studied  in  connection  with  institutions,  and  an  effort  is 
made  to  trace  the  connection  between  political  and  party  organ- 
ization. 

Assistant  Professor  Dow:  — 

Studies  in  Mediaeval  and  Early  Modern  European  History. 

Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

This  work  constitutes  a  cycle  of  three  courses,  each  running 
through  two  semesters.  It  thus  varies  in  subject  matter  from  year 
to  year,  and  may  be  elected  several  times.  The  first  course  (9a 
and  loa)  in  the  cycle  relates  to  the  history  of  France,  and  chiefly 
to  institutions.  In  the  first  semester  a  study  is  made  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  feudal  period ;  in  the  second,  attention  is  directed 
to  changes  that  took  place  in  the  later  medixval  and  early  modern 
periods.  The  second  course  (gd  the  first  semester,  and  10&  the 
second)  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  special  topics,  relating  chiefly  to 
Italy,  Germany,  and  the  church  from  the  decline  of  Rome  to 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  third  course  (9c  and  loc) 
treats  of  the  period  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation, 
and  consists,  like  the  other  two,  of  a  series  of  logically  related 
special  studies.  The  third  course  is  the  one  to  be  given  in  1902- 
1903.     The  aim   of  the  work,   aside   from   gaining  an   intensive 
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knowledge  of  the  subject,  is  to  develop  independence  and  skill 
in  acquiring  and  presenting  well-founded  information.  To  these 
ends  the  students  are  occupied,  especially  in  preparing  oral  and 
written  reports. 

Seminary  in  Mediaeval  History. 

This  work  is  devoted  in  part  to  an  introduction  to  the  his- 
torical method,  with  reference  primarily  to  European  history. 
The  more  fundamental  questions  regarding  the  study  of  history 
and  its  relations  to  other  subjects  are  discussed,  and  special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  means  and  methods  of  work,  and  to  historical 
bibliography,  diplomatics,  and  other  aiding  sciences.  The  main 
purpose  in  view,  however,  is  to  provide  practice  in  historical  inves- 
tigation and  writing.  The  students  are  expected  to  co-operate 
with  the  instructor  in  the  study  of  some  subject  from  the  sources, 
and  to  take  such  part  as  they  can  in  both  critical  and  constructive 
tasks. —  Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Dr.  Cross:  — 
English  History. 

Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

An  advanced  course  in  English  History  is  given  each  semester, 
consisting  of  lectures  illustrated  by  selections  from  contem- 
poraneous documents,  assigned  reading,  and  written  reports. 
The  first  course  deals  with  the  origin  and  development  of  insti- 
tutions in  the  medisval  period;  the  second  is  concerned  mainly 
with  the  constitutional  aspects  of  the  Puritan  Revolution. 

Assistant  Professor  Fairlie  :  — 

Federal  Administrative  Law. 

This  is  a  course  in  the  broad  principles  and  working  machinery 
of  the  national  administration,  rather  than  a  technical  legal  study. 
After  tracing  the  development  and  present  status  of  the  theory  of 
the  separation  of  powers,  it  considers  the  organization  and  func- 
tions of  the  different  branches  of  the  federal  service.  This  in- 
cludes the  administrative  authority  of  the  President,  resulting 
from  his  powers  of  appointment,  removal,  and  ordinance ;  the  con- 
trol of  the  Senate  over  appointments  and  treaties ;  the  eight  ex- 
ecutive departments  and  the  detached  bureaus ;  the  centralized  sys- 
tem of  local  agents  of  the  federal  government  in  the  customs. 
internal  revenue,  and  postal  services ;    the  special  administrative 
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tribunals,  such  as  the  board  of  customs  appraisers;  and  the  sys- 
tem of  competitive  examinations  for  subordinate  positions,  con- 
ducted by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. —  Three  hours  a  week, 
first  semester. 

State  and  Local  Administration  in  the  United  States. 

This  course  will  present  a  general  and  comparative  survey  of 
government  in  the  different  states  of  the  American  Union,  with 
special  attention  to  the  administrative  authorities.  Some  time 
will  be  given  to  constitutional  development,  the  structure  and  func- 
tions of  the  legislatures  and  the  judicial  systems.  The  study  of 
governors,  state  officers,  and  boards  will  demonstrate  the  lack  of 
organization  in  state  as  compared  with  national  administration. 
Local  self-government  in  counties,  towns,  and  cities  will  be  dis- 
cussed, with  a  comparison  of  the  different  systems  and  relative 
merits  of  legislative,  judicial,  and  administrative  control.  Finally 
party  organizations  and  their  influence  on  elections  and  on  the 
working  of  the  governmental  machinery  will  be  examined. —  Three 
hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

The  Government  of  Michigan. 

After  studying  constitutional  and  political  development  in  the 
state  from  the  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787  through  the  two  state 
constitutions  to  the  present  time,  the  various  organs  of  state  and 
local  government  are  studied  in  turn :  legislative,  judicial,  and  ad- 
ministrative organization;  local  self-government  in  counties, 
towns,  and  cities ;  state  institutions  and  their  management ;  and 
election  methods.  The  state  constitution  will  be  used  as  the  basis 
for  study;  but  this  will  be  explained  and  interpreted  by  statutes, 
judicial  decisions,  and  governmental  practice. — Two  hours  a  week, 
second  semester. 

English  Political  Institutions. 

While  dealing  primarily  with  present  institutions,  this  course 
will  necessarily  treat  of  their  development,  especially  during  the 
nineteenth  century.  Among  the  topics  considered  will  be:  the 
supremacy  of  Parliament,  the  democratization  and  dominance  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  system  of  cabinet  government,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Crown  and  the  House  of  Lords,  the  party  system, 
election  methods,  and  parliamentary  procedure.  A  brief  outline 
will  also  be  given  of  the  judicial  system,  local  government,  and  the 
system  of  colonial  government. —  Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 
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Administrative  Law  in  England,  France,  and  Germany. 

In  this  course  special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  English 
local  administration,  showing  the  changes  during  the  nineteenth 
century  from  the  former  aristocratic  and  decentralized  methods  to 
the  present  democratic  regime  under  administrative  control  by 
the  central  government.  With  this  will  be  compared  the  highly 
centralized  French  system,  the  combination  of  bureaucratic  and 
popular  administration  in  Prussia,  and  the  system  of  special  ad- 
ministrative courts  which  exists  in  both  countries.  The  central 
administration  of  these  countries  will  also  be  considered,  including 
the  chief  executives  and  the  ministerial  departments,  with  an 
account  of  the  systems  of  examinations  and  training  for  the  civil 
service.  The  study  naturally  brings  out  striking  points  of  diflFer- 
ence  from  American  arrangements,  and  suggests  discussion  as  to 
the  relative  merits  of  the  different  methods. 

Students  will  find  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German 
advantageous;  but  this  will  not  be  an  essential  requirement. — 
Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Municipal  Administration. 

The  course  given  the  first  semester  deals  with  municipal  de- 
velopment and  the  functions  of  municipal  government;  in  the 
second  semester  a  study  is  made  of  municipal  organization,  meth- 
ods of  central  control,  and  local  politics.  The  historical  part  con- 
siders briefly  ancient  and  mediaeval  cities,  and  more  at  length  Eng- 
lish American  and  nineteenth  century  development.  The  discus- 
sion of  municipal  activities  includes  the  various  services,  such  as 
the  police,  fire  brigades,  health  departments,  schools,  charities, 
public  works,  municipal  lighting,  and  street  railways ;  and  in  each 
field  there  is  a  study  of  development,  present  conditions,  and  meth- 
ods of  administration  in  the  cities  of  America  and  Europe,  with  a 
discussion  of  disputed  problems,  such  as  the  control  of  the  police 
and  municipal  ownership. 

The  second  semester  course  begins  with  a  study  of  municipal 
organization  in  America,  including  the  recent  tendencies  to  cen- 
tralize power  in  the  hands  of  the  mayor.  With  the  American 
methods  are  compared  the  English  system  of  government  by  coun- 
cil, and  the  systems  of  France  and  of  Prussia.  This  is  followed  by 
a  study  of  legislative,  judicial,  and  administrative  control  over 
municipal  officials  in  the  various  countries.  The  iast  part  of  the 
course  deals  with  party  machinery,  reform  organizations,  recent 
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legislation  concerning  primaries  and  the  relation  of  politics  to  mu> 
nicipal  administration. —  Three  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Seminary  in  Administration. 

These  are  courses  for  critical  research  on  special  topics.  During 
the  first  semester,  an  investigation  will  be  made  of  the  working 
and  results  of  the  system  of  competitive  examinations  for  the  civil 
service.  In  the  second  semester  special  attention  will  be  given  to 
problems  in  municipal  administration. —  Two  hours  a  week, 
throughout  the  year, 

AMERICAN  HISTORY 

All  of  the  courses  in  American  history  may  be  of  interest  to 
graduate  students.  This  will  depend  on  the  amount  of  undergraduate 
work  they  have  done  and  the  nature  of  their  previous  study.  The 
general  plan  of  work  includes  a  course  in  American  history  extend- 
ing over  two  years  and  a  half,  beginning  with  lectures  on  colonial 
history,  and  ending  with  a  seminary,  in  which  special  problems  are 
investigated  in  original  material.  Reference  may  also  be  made  to  a 
course  in  the  principles  of  Constitutional  law  and  the  Political  Insti- 
tutions of  the  United  States,  which  is  given  in  the  Department  of 
American  history,  and  is  Btted  into  other  work  that  is  more  strictly 
historical  in  character.  A  teacher's  course,  which  is  not  mentioned 
below,  is  given  the  second  semester.  It  consists  chiefly  of  practical 
talks  to  those  intending  to  teach  on  the  purposes  and  methods  of  his- 
torical instruction,  and  gives  useful  information  concerning  bibliogra- 
phy and  other  aids  used  by  the  secondary  teacher.  Occasional  meet- 
ings with  advanced  students  are  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  new 
books  and  periodical  material  in  American  history. 

Professor  McLaughlin  :  — 

American  Colonial  History. 

Three  times  a  week,  second  semester. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  trace  the  development  of  our 
early  history  as  far  as  the  Revolution.  The  students  are  expected 
to  learn  the  main  outline  of  facts  from  a  (ext-book.  The  lectures 
are  intended  to  emphasize  the  more  important  phases,  to  inter- 
pret facts,  and  to  show  their  relations.  Some  attention  is  given 
to  the  period  of  discovery,  to  cartography,  and  to  the  plans  and 
characteristics  of  colonizing  nations.  Chief  emphasis  is  laid  on 
the  development  of  tlie  social,  industrial,  and  political  life  of  the 
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English  colonies,  and  to  the  growth  of  American  institutions  and 
principles. 

Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  the  United  States, 

1775-1861. 

Three  times  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

In  this  course  lectures  are  given  twice  a  week.  Once  a  week 
the  class  is  divided  into  sections  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
informally  the  topics  presented  in  the  lectures,  and  to  enable 
students  to  make  reports  on  collateral  reading  and  other  assigned 
tasks.  The  purpose  of  the  lecttires  is  not  to  give  a  symmetrical 
narrative  account  of  the  history  of  the  United  States,  but  to 
treat  somewhat  carefully  the  more  significant  Constitutional  prob- 
lems, to  interpret  signal  movements,  to  point  out  the  bearings  and 
relationships  of  facts.  In  the  first  semester  chief  attention  is  de- 
voted to  the  origin  of  the  Constitution  and  its  practical  interpre- 
tation in  the  early  years.  In  the  second  semester  an  effort  is 
made  to  trace  the  political  and  social  development  of  the  country. 
Emphasis  is  laid  on  constitutional  problems  and  on  the  divergence 
between  North  and  South,  which  ended  in  the  Civil  War. 

Seminary  in  American  History. 

Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  is  primarily  for  graduate  students  who  have 
already  done  a  good  deal  of  historical  work.  The  object  is  to 
give  training  in  the  investigation  of  historical  problems,  in  the 
handling  of  original  material,  and  in  the  proper  presentation  of 
reports.  In  1 901-1902  the  period  under  investigation  was  the 
early  revolutionary  era,  1765-1775.  In  1902-1903  the  ten  years 
preceding  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  will  be  studied.  Grad- 
uate students  will  receive  individual  attention  and  assistance  in 
the  prosecution  of  their  investigations. 

PHILOSOPHY 

The  advanced  courses  described  below  and  marked  with  an  aster- 
isk (*)  presuppose  instruction  in  logic,  ethics,  and  general  psy- 
chology; also  a  general  introduction  to  philosophy,  and  a  somewhat 
extended  study  of  the  history  of  philosophy,  ancient,  medixval,  and 
modem.  Candidates  for  a  higher  degree  who  have  not  had  a 
preparation  equivalent  to  this  are  expected  to  take  certain  of  the 
lower  courses,  either  before  entering  upon,  or  in  connection  with. 
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their  graduate  work.  Advanced  courses  bearing  upon  the  history  of 
philosophy  are  also  given  in  the  departments  of  Greek,  I^atin,  French, 
and  German.  The  courses  in  mathematics  are  strongly  recommended 
for  students  specializing  in  philosophy. 

A.    History  of  Philgsopuy 
Professor  Wenley  :  — 

♦The  Philosophy  of  Kant. 

Proseminary;  study  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason. —  Two 
hours  a  week, /first  semester, 

♦The  Philosophy  of  Hegel. 

Study  of  the  Logic  and  discussions. —  Two  hours  a  week,  second 
semester. 

Professor  Lloyd  :  — 

The  History  of  Philosophy. 

A  general  outline  of  the  subject  from  Thales  to  the  present 
century.  The  course  is  designed  to  state  the  development  of  philo- 
sophical problems  and  concepts,  and  thus  to  give  the  student  his 
bearings  in  philosophy.  It  is  therefore  highly  advisable,  if  this 
course  has  not  been  taken  before  beginning  graduate  work,  that  it 
be  taken  at  once  upon  beginning  it. —  Three  hours  a  week,  through- 
out the  year, 

♦Philosophy  since  Hegel. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  the 
methods  of  investigation  and  discussion  in  the  subject  Lectures; 
detailed  study  of  Lotze,  the  Pessimists,  etc. —  Two  hours  a  week, 
second  semester. 

Philosophy  of  History. 

Lectures  and  study  of  special  periods. —  Two  hours  a  week,  first 
semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Rebec:  — 

American  Ideas. 

Origin  and  development  of  the  ideas  that  have  underlain 
American  life  and  history,  and  come  to  expression  in  American 
literature,  theology,  and  speculative  movements.  Lectures  and 
reports. —  Tzvo  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

♦Plato's  Republic. 

Collateral  reading  and  theses. —  Two  hours  a  week,  first  se- 
mester. 
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B.    Ethics 
Professor  Lloyd:  — 

Metaphysic  of  Ethics. 

Lectures  on  the  metaphysical  implications  of  ethical  theory.-— 
Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Systematic  Ethics. 

Lectures  on  ethical  theory.  Application  of  psychology  to  a 
theory  of  conduct. —  Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester.  This 
course  alternates  with  the  preceding  course,  and  is  not  given  in 
1902-03. 

Assistant  Professor  Rebec:  — 

♦Aristotle's  Ethics. 

Collateral  reading  and  theses. —  Two  hours  a  week,  second  se- 
mester, 

C,    Psychology 

The  Psychological  Laboratory  is  well  equipped  for  original  inves- 
tigation. 

Assistant  Professor  Pillsbury  and  :  — 

Beginners'  Course  in  Experimental  Psychology. 
Three  hours  a  week,  each  semester. 

Second  Course  in  Experimental  Psychology. 
Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester, 

A  Study  of  Apperception. 

Two  hours  a  week,  iirst  semester. 

♦Research  Course  in  Experimental  Psychology. 
Six  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Genetic  Psychology. 

Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

D.     Special  Courses 
Professor  Wenley  :  — 

♦Movements  of  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

A  study  of  the  metaphysical  implications  of  modern  thought. 
Lectures,  reading,  thesis. —  Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Philosophy  of  Religion. 

Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 
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Professor  Lloyd  :  — 

Political  Philosophy. 

A  critical  study  of  society,  of  sovereignty,  rights,  duty,  and  of  the 
idea  of  the  social  organism. —  Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Metaphysics. 

A  study  of  fundamental  problems  in  philosophy,  with  special 
attention  in  1902-03  to  the  philosophy  of  evolution. — Tzco  hours  a 
week,  first  semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Rebec  :  — 
i^sthetics. 

Lectures,  reports,  theses. —  Tzvo  hours  a  week,  iirst  semester. 

Evolution  of  the  aesthetic  consciousness,  as  revealed  in  the 
typical  great  masterpieces  of  literature.  Lectures  and  essays. — 
Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

£.    Graduate  Sbminaky 

The  library  of  George  S.  Morris,  late  Professor  of  Philosophy  in 
the  University  has  been  given  to  the  Philosophical  Department.  It 
contains  about  1,100  volumes,  covering  the  entire  field  of  philosophical 
inquiry.  These  have  been  removed  to  the  Morris  Seminary  Room,  and 
are  reserved  for  the  exclusive  use  of  graduates  and  special  students  in 
Philosophy. 

Professors  Wenley  and  Lloyd,  Assistant  Professors  Rebec 
and  PiLLSBURY. 

Graduate  Seminary. 

The  assignment  of  subjects  is  as  fol.ows:  Professor  Wenley, 
Metaphysics,  Ethics,  Philosophy  of  Religion,  and  Ancient  Philoso- 
phy; Professor'  Lloyd,  History  of  Philosophy,  Metaphysics,  and 
Ethics;  Assistant  Professor  Rebec,  Logic,  Esthetics,  and  Ancient 
Philosophy;  Assistant  Professor  Pillsbury,  General  and  Experi- 
mental Psychology. 

THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  TEACHING 

FIRST   SEMESTER 

Professor  Payne:  — 
History  of  Education,  Ancient  and  Mediaeval. 

Recitations  and  lectures.  Text-book:  Compayr^'s  History  of 
Pedagogy.    Tu,  W,  Th,  at  3.    Room  4,  T.  H. 
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Graduate  Seminary. 

This  course  is  open  to  those  students  only  who  are  qualified 
to  pursue  advanced  pedagogical  study.  Subject:  Spencer's  Edu- 
cation.   W,  F,  at  2.    Room  4,  T.  H. 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

History  of  Modem  Education. 

Recitations  and  lectures.  Text-book:  Compayr6*s  History  oi 
Pedagogy.    Tu,  W,  Th,  at  3.    Koom  4,  T.  H. 

Graduate  Seminary. 

This  course  is  open  to  those  students  only  who  are  qualified 
to  pursue  advanced  pedagogical  study.  Subject:  Herbart's  Peda- 
gogy.   M,  F,  at  3.    Room  4,  T.  H. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY  AND  SOCIOLOGY 

The  strictly  undergraduate  courses  in  political  economy  represent 
the  work  of  at  least  one  academic  year.  These  courses  cover  "  Ele- 
ments of  Political  Economy "  and  either  "  Problems  in  Political 
Economy  or  Social  and  Industrial  Reform."  [Latter  course  not 
given  in  1 902-1 903.]     For  description  see  the  University  Calendar. 

The  courses  entunerated  below  are,  with  two  or  three  exceptions, 
open  to  undergraduate  as  well  as  graduate  students,  but  special  in- 
struction will  be  afforded  all  graduate  students  in  connection  with 
these  courses,  this  special  instruction  being  devoted  to  a  more  careful 
analysis  and  a  more  extended  discussion  than  is  possible  in  the  lec- 
tures. The  courses  designated  as  "  Graduate  Courses  "  are  open  only 
to  graduate  students  or  to  undergraduates  making  a  specialty  of  po- 
litical economy  in  their  senior  year.  Attention  may  also  be  called 
to  the  fact  that  the  third  year  of  the  special  course  in  Higher  Com- 
mercial Education  is  a  graduate  year,  and  leads  to  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts. 

Professor  Adams  :  — 

History  of  the  Development  of  Industrial  Society. 

This  course  embraces  a  history  of  English  industrial  society 
from  the  twelfth  century  to  the  present  time,  and  is  designed  to 
show  how  modern  industrial  customs  and  rights  came  into  exist- 
ence. It  should  be  preceded  by  a  course  in  English  History. — 
Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Transportation  Problems. 

This  course  considers  the  social  and  industrial  significance  of 
modern  transportation,  traces  the  development  of  railway  trans- 
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portation  in  this  country  and  in  the  more  important  European 
countries,  discusses  the  administrative  and  legislative  organization 
of  railway  systems,  studies  the.  history  of  railway  problems  in  the 
United  States,  and  pays  special  attention  to  the  experiment  of 
controlling  railways  through  commissions.  Two  hours  a  week, 
second  semester, 

[Administration  of  Corporate  and  Public  Industries. 

This  course  undertakes  an  analysis  of  industrial  organization 
primarily  from  the  administrative  point  of  view.  It  considers  the 
history  and  social  significance  of  rapid  transit  in  cities,  and  of 
other  quasi-public  industries.  It  studies  railway  administration 
under  public  as  well  as  private  ownership,  and  makes  a  special  in- 
vestigation into  the  history,  organization,  and  administration  of 
the  Post-office  Department  of  this  and  other  countries.  Alternates 
with  the  preceding  course.  Not  given  in  1902-1903. —  Two  hours 
a  week,  second  semester,'] 

Seminary  in  Finance :  Local  and  State  Taxation. 

This  course  is  devoted  to  an  investigation  of  questions  of  local 
finance.  The  sources  of  information  are  the  state  and  municipal 
documents  pertaining  to  financial  legislation  and  administration 
and  the  numerous  monographs  descriptive  of  local  financial  prac- 
tice.—  Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Seminary  in  Finance :  Finances  of  the  Federal  Government. 

This  course  is  devoted  to  an  investigation  of  some  particular 
period  in  the  financial  history  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
chief  source  of  information  is  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Use  will  also  be  made  of  the  debates  in  Congress,  of 
histories  and  of  pertinent  monographs.  The  period  studied  during 
the  current  year  will  embrace  the  years  1802  to  1826. —  Two  hours 
a  week,  second  semester. 

Professor  Taylor  :  — 
Principles  of  Finance. 

In  this  connection  the  word  Finance  is  used  in  the  technical 
rather  than  the  popular  sense.  That  is,  it  does  not  include  Money, 
Banking,  Stock  Speculation,  or  any  of  the  allied  topics.  It  is 
rather  concerned  with  those  operations  which  are  involved  in 
meeting  the  expenses  of  governments.    It  begins  with  an  account 
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of  expenditures, —  their  difFerent  kinds,  the  limits  as  to  amount 
set  by  financial  considerations,  and  so  on.  It  then  enters  upon  a 
discussion  of  the  various  methods  of  raising  funds  to  meet  these 
expenditures,  giving  to  Taxation,  as  the  most  important,  the  fullest 
treatment.  Finally,  it  explains  the  principal  features  of  the  legis- 
lative and  administrative  procedure  whereby  the  raising  of  revenue 
and  the  making  of  expenditure  are  carried  out.  Lectures  and 
quiz. —  Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Theory  and  History  of  Money. 

This  course  begins  with  a  descriptive  account  of  the  Media  of 
exchanges,  including  Money  and  its  various  Credit  Substitutes. 
This  is  followed  by  a  study  of  the  Natural  Laws  governing  mone- 
tary phenomena,  such  as  those  which  fix  the  Monetary  Standard, 
those  regulating  the  Movement  and  Distribution  of  Money,  and 
so  on.  Next  comes  a  sketch  of  Monetary  History, —  particularly 
that  of  the  United  States.  Finally,  six.  or  eight  lectures  are  given 
to  the  best  methods  of  regulating  monetary  systems.  Lectures 
and  text-book. —  Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Banking. 

This  course  is  roughly  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  is 
chiefly  descriptive,  being  occupied  with  a  fairly  full  account  of 
banking  Instruments  and  Operations.  This  is  followed  by  a  study 
of  banking  Principles, —  the  natural  laws  which  regulate  the  safety 
of  banking,  the  volume  of  loan  resources  available  to  a  bank,  and 
so  on.  The  last  weeks  of  the  course  are  given  to  the  History  of 
the  most  important  banking  systems,  especial  stress  being  laid  on 
those  which  now  exist,  or  have  existed,  in  the  United  States.  Lec- 
tures and  text-book. —  Two  hours.     Second  semester. 

[History  of  Political  Economy. 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  are  specializing  in 
Political  Economy,  and  is  open  only  to  such  as  have  already  taken 
considerable  work  in  the  subject.  Some  text- book  —  Ingram  or 
Cossa  —  is  made  the  basis  of  the  work ;  but  in  dealing  with  the 
more  important  writers,  such  as  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo,  and  Mill, 
much  of  the  time  is  given  to  the  direct  study  of  their  writings. 
The  instructor  retains  the  right  to  change  entirely  the  character 
of  this  course,  if  the  interests  of  the  students  who  would  naturally 
elect  it  seem  to  make  such  a  change  desirable.  See  also  under  next 
course. —  Tico  hours.     First  semester.     Omitted  in  igo2-os.'\ 
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£k:onomic  Theory.     Advanced  Course. 

The  time  of  this  course  is  usually  given  to  a  comparative  study 
of  the  history  of  opinion  on  the  leading  problems  of  economic 
theory, —  the  Nature  of  Capital,  the  Origin  of  Interest,  the  Laws 
of  Value,  and  so  on.  The  work  of  the  class  hour  includes  the  dis- 
cussion of  readings  assigned  to  the  class  generally  and  of  reports 
on  readings  assigned  to  particular  members.  The  topics  covered 
vary  from  year  to  year.  When  a  particular  group  of  students  re- 
main together  for  two  or  three  years,  this  and  the  preceding  course 
are  developed  into  a  series  of  courses,  covering  new  ground  each 
year.  Further,  the  instructor  retains  the  right  to  change  altogether 
the  character  of  the  course,  if  the  needs  of  the  students  interested 
seem  to  require  it  For  example  this  course  is  sometimes  made  a 
mere  continuance  of  the  preceding ;  another  year  it  is  devoted  to  a 
general  review  of  Economic  Theory ;  and  so  on. —  Two  hours. 
Second  semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Cooley:  — 

Principles  of  Sociology. 

This  course  aims  at  a  systematic  and  comprehensive  study  of 
the  underlying  principles  of  social  science.  The  general  plan  fol- 
lowed is  to  begin  with  personal  relations  in  their  simplest  and  most 
direct  form ;  proceeding  thence  to  the  more  complex  forms  of  as- 
sociation, to  an  analysis  of  the  process  of  social  change,  and, 
finally,  to  a  study  of  social  tendency  and  the  theory  of  progress. 
Historical  references  are  freely  used,  but  the  main  aim  is  a  ra- 
tional interpretation  of  existing  society,  and  ample  contemporary 
illustration  is  given  of  the  principles  advanced.  While  some  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  differing  views  of  prominent  writers,  the  course 
is,  in  the  main,  constructive  rather  than  critical. —  Four  hours  a 
week,  first  semester. 

Problems  in  Sociology. 

This  course  embraces  a  study  of  the  laws  of  population,  degener- 
acy, the  liquor  problem,  poor-relief  (public  and  private),  vagrancy, 
crime  and  penology,  the  divorce  problem  and  kindred  questions, 
the  assimilation  of  the  foreign  element  in  American  population, 
the  development  of  cities,  the  tenement  question,  slums,  social  set- 
tlements, and  other  sociological  questions  of  present  interest. 

The  class  is  supplied  with  a  list  of  about  twenty-five  topics,  ac- 
companied by  references,  and  each  student  is  required  to  choose 
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one  of  these  topics  and  write  an  essay  upon  it. —  Four  hours  a 
week,  second  semester. 

Historical   Development  of  Sociological  Thought;   Study 
of  Comte,  Spencer,  Ward,  Giddings,  and  Others. 

This  course  is  intended  to  furnish  an  opportunity  for  compara- 
tive study  and  discussion  of  the  writers  who  have  contributed  most 
to  the  growth  of  sociology.  The  class  consists  chiefly  of  graduate 
students,  and  is  conducted  somewhat  as  a  seminary. —  Titfo  hours  a 
'week,  Urst  semester. 

Psychological   Sociology. 

This  course  is  similar  in  character  to  Course  21,  and  usually, 
though  not  necessarily,  succeeds  it.  Cooley's  Human  Nature  and 
the  Social  Order  will  be  used,  also  Baldwin's  Social  and  Ethical 
Interpretations  of  Mental  Development  and  other  works  in  this 
field.  The  course  is  conducted  as  a  seminary. —  Txvo  hours  a 
week,  second  semester. 

The  Social  Development  of  the  Church. 

This  course  is  intended  for  advanced  students,  expecting  to 
enter  the  ministry  or  for  some  other  reason  especially  interested 
in  the  church.  The  work  consists  of  topical  study  and  reports.-^ 
One  hour  a  week,  first  semester. 

Special  Work  v^rith  Graduate  Students. 

Graduate  students  sufficiently  advanced  in  their  work  to  need 
special  guidance, —  especially  those  working  for  the  doctor's  degree, 
—  will  be  met  in  small  groups  or  singly,  as  often  as  is  found  prac- 
ticable and  expedient. 

Assistant  Professor  Jones  :  — 

The  Resources  and  Extractive  Industries  of  the  United 
States. 

Lectures  and  assitrned  readings. —  Three  hours,  first  semester. 

A  study  of  the  natural  and  social  resources  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  chief  extractive  industries  to  determine  their 
location,  present  condition,  and  relations  to  each  other. 

The  Manufactures  of  the  United  States. 

Lectures  and  assigned  readings^ —  Three  hours,  second  semes- 
ter. 
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The  evolution,  present  location,  and  condition  of  our  chief 
manufacturing  industries  will  be  presented,  and  the  relations  of 
these  industries  to  one  another,  to  sources  of  raw  materials,  trans- 
portation, and  market  facilities,  and  foreign  trade. 

The  Distributive  and  Regulative  Industries  of  the  United 

States. 

Lectures  and  assigned  readings. —  Two  hours,  first  semester. 

This  course,  which  alternates  with  the  following  course,  will 
include  a  description  of  the  various  methods  of  marketing  goods, 
of  the  classifications,  grades,  brands,  and  trademarks  employed, 
and  of  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  jobbing,  etc.  Attention  will 
also  be  given  to  those  private  organizations,  not  connected  with 
money  and  banking,  which  guide  and  control  the  industrial  proc- 
ess, such  as  trade  associations  and  trade  papers,  boards  of  trade 
and  chambers^  of  commerce,  stock  and  produce  exchanges,  national 
and  export  associations,  museums  and  expositions. 

[Technique  of  Foreign  Trade. 

Two  hours,  first  semester. 

This  course  (not  given  in  1902-03)  alternates  with  the  pre- 
ceding course.  It  treats  of  the  supply  and  demand  areas  of  the 
world,  with  special  reference  to  the  chief  articles  of  international 
trade.  It  comprises  a  study  of  the  documents,  regulations,  and 
customary  procedure  of  foreign  trade,  including  methods  of  sell- 
ing goods  in  foreign  countries,  shipping  routes,  customary  pack- 
ages, weights  and  measures,  tariffs,  export  bounties,  commercial 
treaties,  and  foreign  industrial  legislation.] 

European  Commercial  Geography. 

Two  hours,  second  semester. 

Alternates  with  the  following  course.  A  presentation  of  the 
resources  and  industries  of  the  chief  European  states,  particular 
emphasis  being  laid  upon  openings  for  American  trade. 

[American  Trade  with  Qiina,  Japan,  and  the  Philippines. 
Two  hours,  second  semester. 

This  course  (not  given  in  1902-03)  alternates  with  the  pre- 
ceding course.  It  will  include  a  statement  of  the  resources  and 
industries  of  the  countries  mentioned,  and  a  consideration  of  the 
present  and  probable  future  trade  of  the  Ignited  States  with  them.] 
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Dr.  Glover  :  — 

Theory  of  Annuities  and  Insurance. 
Tzvo  hours  a  week. 

This  course  will  be  a  fairly  detailed  development  of  the  theory 
of  simple  and  compound  interest  and  the  theory  of  probability 
with  their  application  to  life  insurance  based  upon  tables  of  mor- 
tality. It  is  proposed  to  consider  the  following  subjects,  annui- 
ties, pure  endowments,  mortality  tables,  life  insurance  based  on 
same,  method  of  deducing  net  premiums,  single,  annual,  and  lim- 
ited, endowment  insurance,  commutation  tables,  reserve  surplus, 
loading,  dividends,  and  various  features  pertaining  to  actuarial 
science.  If  time  permits,  the  consideration  of  investment  rates 
on  funded  stocks  and  bonds  will  be  taken  up. 

INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

President  Angell: — 

FIRST   SEMESTER 

Lectures  on  International  Law. 

Tu,  Th,  at  2.    Lecture  Room,  T.  H. 

Course  i  is  open  only  to  those  who  have  completed  two 
courses  in  history;  Course  2  is  especially  recommended  as  one  of 
the  two. 

SECOND   SEMESTER 

History  of  Treaties. 

Tu,  Th,  at  2.    Lecture  Room,  T.  H. 
Course  2  must  be  preceded  by  Course  i. 

MATHEMATICS 

The  courses  mentioned  below  presuppose  the  usual  preparatory 
course  in  algebra  and  elementary  geometry,  plane,  solid,  and  spherical, 
together  with  two  years  of  collegiate  study  devoted  to  trigonometry, 
higher  algebra,  plane  analytic  geometry,  and  differential  and  integral 
calculus. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  announced  below,  advanced  work  in 
mathematical  reading  and  research  will  be  arrangfed,  so  far  as  possible, 
to  suit  the  needs  of  individual  students.  For  further  information 
see  the  special  announcement  of  the  departments  of  mathematics  and 
physics. 
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A.    FoK  Undbbgbaduatbs  and  Gbaduatbs. 
Professor  Beman:  — 

Solid  Analytic  Geometry. 

Frost,  with  references  to  Salmon. —  Two  hours  a  w€€k,  iirsi 
semester. 

Differential  Equations. 

Johnson,  with  references  to  Forsyth,  Boole,  and  Mansion.— 
Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Teachers'  Seminary. 

Critical  study  of  certain  text-books  in  algebra  and  geometry,  to- 
gether with  the  discussion  of  methods  and  aims  in  mathematical 
teaching,  sketches  of  the  history  of  mathematics,  lists  of  books  for 
teachers,  etc. —  Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Quaternions. 

Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Professor  Ziwet:  — 

Advanced  Mechanics. 

This  course  forms  a  direct  continuation  of  the  course  in  ele- 
mentary mechanics ;  it  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  dynamics  of  a  rigid 
body.—  Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Markley:  — 

Projective  Geometry  and  Modem  Analytic  Geometry. 

Three  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Dr.  Glover:  — 

Higher  Algebra. 

The  more  important  topics  to  be  considered  In  this  course  are : 
symmetric  functions  of  the  roots ;  resultants ;  solution  of  a  system 
of  fi  linear  equations;  theorems  concerning  integral  functions  of 
one  and  two  variables ;  correspondence ;  linear  transformation ;  in- 
variants and  covariants;  symbolic  formB.— 'Three  hours  a  week, 
throughout  the  year. 
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Mr.  Escott:  — 
Theory  of  Numbers. 

The  principal  subjects  covered  are  congruences,  quadratic 
residues  and  forms,  applications  of  these  theories  to  the  solution 
of  indeterminate  equations  of  the  first  and  second  degrees,  division 
of  the  circle,  discovery  of  the  prime  factors  of  numbers,  and  the 
distribution  of  primes,  also  the  composition  of  binary  quadratic 
forms,  and  the  analytical  theory  of  numbers.  Text-book :  Lejeune- 
Dirichlet*s  Zahlentheorie,  or  Cahen's  Th^orie  des  Nombres,  with 
references  to  Mathews,  Bachmann,  Gauss,  and  others. —  Two 
hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

B.    Primarily  for  Graduates. 

Professor  Beman:  — 

Advanced  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

Jordan's  Cours  d'analyse.— -  Ttv<7  hours  a  week,  throughout  the 
year. 

Higher  Plane  Curves. 

Salmon,  with  references  to  Clebsch. —  Two  hours  a  week,  sec- 
on<r  semester. 

Linear  Differential  Equations. 

Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Professor  Ziwet  :  — 

Theory  of  the  Potential. 

Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Marklev:  — 
Theory  of  Functions.  * 

The  first  part  of  this  course  is  devoted  to  functions  of  real  vari- 
ables ;  the  second  part  to  functions  of  a  complex  variable.  It  aims 
to  present  the  fundamental  ideas  of  complex  quantities,  their  geo- 
metrical representation  and  their  calculus,  and  to  furnish  an  in- 
troduction to  the  theories  of  functions  of  a  complex  variable  as 
developed  by  Cauchy,  Riemann,  and  Weierstrass. —  Three  hours  a 
week,  throughout  the  year. 
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Dr.  Glover:  — 

Theory  of  Substitutions. 

Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Theories  of  Annuities  and  Insurance. 

Two  hours  a  week,     (This  course  is  described  tinder  Poh'tical 
Economy  and  Sociology.) 

PHYSICS 

The  courses  announced  below  presuppose  about  one  and  a  half 
year's  collegiate  work  in  physics ;  viz.,  a  course  in  mechanics,  sound, 
light,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  heat,  five  hours  a  week,  for  one 
year;  a  beginners'  course  in  laboratory  work,  two  or  three  hours  a 
week  for  half  a  year ;  and  a  course  in  primary  and  secondary  batteries, 
two  hours  a  week  for  half  a  year. 

The  courses  in  Mathematical  Electricity,  the  Theory  of  Light,  the 
Theory  of  Heat,  Thermodynamics,  Laboratory  Courses  in  Sound  and 
Light  are  primarily  for  graduates ;  the  other  courses  are  primarily  for 
advanced  undergraduate  students,  but  they  are  found  to  be  beyond 
the  work  done  in  many  colleges. 

Graduate  students,  who  are  properly  qualified  by  their  previous 
training,  have  opportunity  for  original  research  in  the  physical  labo- 
ratory under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  director  and  his 
associates. 

Professor  Carh  art  :  — 
Electrochemistry. 

Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Ahernate  Current  Phenomena. 

Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Professor  Carh  art  and  Assistant  Professor  Gutue:  — 

Electrical  Measurements. 

This  course  comprises,  in  addition  to  all  the  refined  methods  of 
measuring  resistance,  current,  and  electromotive  force,  a  very  thor- 
ough treatment  of  the  subjects  of  capacity,  inductance,  and  mag- 
netism. Lectures,  twice  a  week,  first  semester;  laboratory  work, 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  first  semester;  three  times  a  week, 
second  semester. 
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Professor  Patterson:  — 
Mathematical  Electricity. 

This  course  is  a  treatment  of  the  subject  with  the  use  of  higher 
mathematics.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  Newtonian  poten- 
tial function,  polarized  distributions,  electrostatics,  electrokinetics, 
electromagnetism,  and  electromagnetic  waves. —  Three  hours  a 
week,  first  semester ;  two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Dynamo-Electric  Machinery. 

Lectures,  two  hours  a  week;  laboratory  work,  once  or  twice 
a  week,  second  semester. 

Alternate  Current  Apparatus. 

Lectures,  two  hours  a  week  ;  laboratory  work  once  a  zvcek,  first 
semester. 

The  courses  in  Dynamo- Electric  Machinery,  Alternate  Current 
Apparatus,  and  Alternate  Current  Phenomena  form  a  graded  series 
covering  the  theory  of  dynamo-electric  machines,  alternate  current 
working,  transformers,  and  alternate  current  phenomena  as  applied 
to  generators,  distribution  of  power,  and  induction  motors.  Labora- 
tory work  forms  a  part  of  the  first  two  courses. 

Professor  Reed:  — 
The  Theory  of  Sound. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  lectures  are  based  upon  the 
works  of  Helmholtz  and  Rayleigh.  The  laboratory  work  involves 
acoustical  and  optical  measurements  of  period,  amplitude,  and 
phase  difference  of  simple  and  compound  vibrating  systems ;  also 
the  study  of  sensitive  flames,  organ  pipes,  resonators,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  stroboscopic  methods  to  oscillating  systems. —  Lectures, 
two  hours  a  week;    laboratory  work,  twice  a  week,  first  semester. 

The  Theory  of  Light:  Preston. 

The  work  involves  a  careful  study  of  the  text,  with  supplemen- 
tary reading.  The  laboratory  work  includes  measurements  with 
the  focometer,  spectrometer,  polarimeter,  and  interferometer;  de- 
termination of  wave-lengths  by  diffraction  and  interference 
methods ;  and  a  study  of  arc  and  solar  spectra. —  Lectures  and 
recitations,  two  hours  a  week;  laboratory  work,  twice  a  week, 
second  semester. 
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Advanced  Laboratory  Work  in  Sound. 

The  work  is  devoted  to  a  repetition  of  the  classical  experiments 
of  Mach,  Boltzmann,  and  Helmholtz ;  to  the  study  of  special 
problems,  and  to  the  application  of  optical  methods  to  acoustical 
measurements. —  Twice  a  week,  first  semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Guthe:  — 

The  Theory  of  Heat :  Preston. 
Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Thermodynamics. 

Lectures  and  recitations,  two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 
This  course  covers  the  principles  of  modern  thermodynamics,  as 
developed  by  Gibbs,  Planck,  and  Duhem.  Special  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  application  of  these  principles  to  numerous  problems 
in  physics  and  chemistry. 

Laboratory  Work  in  Heat. 

This  course  comprises  determinations  of  specific  heat  of  solids 
and  liquids;  heat  of  fusion  and  of  vaporization;  the  coefficient 
of  expansion  of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases ;  also  experiments  on  the 
constants  of  gases  and  vapors,  such  as  the  specific  heat  of  gases, 
vapor  density,  vapor  pressure,  etc. ;  also  the  determination  of  the 
mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  by  electrical  methods. —  Twice  a 
week,  first  semester. 

CHEMISTRY 

Resident  graduates,  registered  under  the  provisions  of  Admission 
and  Registration  given  on  page  1 1,  may  enter  upon  any  of  the  courses 
in  chemistry  in  this  University  for  which  they  are  qualified.  A  full 
description  of  these  studies  can  be  obtained  in  the  Announcement 
OF  Courses  in  Chemistry,  for  1902-03,  issued  separately.  Follow- 
ing are  brief  statements  of  the  more  important  of  the  advanced 
courses,  including  those  taken  in  work  for  the  higher  degrees. 

To  be  received  aS  a  candidate  for  a  higher  degree  with  chemistry 
as  a  major  subject,  the  preparation  should  include  the  branches  of 
general,  analytical,  and  organic  chemistry.  The  extent  of  work  in 
these  branches  must  have  been  equivalent  in  substance  to  the  follow- 
ing named  imdergraduate  courses  in  this  University  (University 
Calendar' for  1901-1902,  pages  96  to  98:  Courses  i  and  2,  Courses  3 
and  5,  Course  7, —  making  in  all  about  twenty-five  hours  of  under- 
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graduate  credit.*     If  chemistry  be  taken  as  a  minor  subject  in  work 
registered  for  a  higher  degree,   preparation   must  have  been   made 
equivalent  at  least  to  undergraduate  Courses  i   and  2,  the  opening^ 
courses  in  general   chemistry. 

Candidates  for  a  doctor's  degree,  in  addition  to  the  requirements 
above  specified,  must  have  satisfied  the  committee  in  charge  of  their 
studies  as  to  their  fitness  to  enter  upon  the  higher  work.  A  reading 
knowledge  of  German  and  French  is  necessary. 

Graduate  students  who  are  not  in.  work  for  a  degree,  and  those 
who  are  preparing  for  registration  as  candidates  for  higher  degrees 
according  to  the  requirements  above  stated,  will  be  directed  in  such 
chemical  studies  as  they  require. 

The  Library  of  Chemistry  is  a  very  complete  one,  in  all  the 
branches  of  pure  chemistry  and  its  applications.  The  sets  of  the 
journals  are  complete  from  the  beginning,  with  duplicate  sets  of  the 
more  important,  for  convenience  of  the  readers.  Chemical  tech- 
nology, metallurgy,  sugar  chemistry,  phyto-chemistry,  food  analysis, 
pharmacy,   and    pharmacology,    are   provided    for. 

A.    General  and  Physical  Chemistry. 

Professor  Freer:  — 

History  of  Chemistry. 

Lectures  and  historical  reading,  covering  the  history  of  the 
science  from  the  beginning  to  i860. —  Two  hours  a  week,  second 
setnesteTm 

Chemical  Literature;  Journal  Club. 

The  Journal  Qub  discusses  current  chemical  literature.  It  is 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Freer,  but  the  professors,  in- 
structors, and  assistants  in  the  laboratory  take  part  therein.  All 
of  the  prominent  journals  are  divided  among  the  participants,  who 
report  on  the  most  interesting  topics  in  rotation. —  One  hour  to  one 
and  one-half  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Laboratory  Research. 

The  work  may  be  either  organic  or  inorganic,  and  the  student 
is  at  liberty  to  select  one  from  a  number  of  topics  proposed.  The 
work  includes  the  study  of  the  literature  bearing  upon  the  topics. 
In  order  to  accomplish  results  the  student  should  have  at 
least  five  clear  half  days  a  week  to  devote  to  the  work.    This  state- 

*  An  "  hoiu  of  credit"  implies  the  satisfactory  completion  of  work  equivalent  to  one 
exercise  a  week  during  one  semester. 
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ment  applies  to  all  research  courses. —  Hours  arranged  with  in- 
structor, throughout  the  year. 

Dr.  BiGELOw :  — 

Physical  and  Theoretical  Chemistry. 

This  course  is  intended  to  cover,  in  an  elementary  manner, 
most  of  the  chief  topics  of  modern  theoretical  and  physical  chem- 
istry. It  must  precede  or  accompany  laboratory  work  in  this  sub- 
ject.    Lectures. —  Four  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Physical  and  Theoretical  Chemistry. 

Advanced  Course.  Electro-Chemistry  and  selected  topics. 
Lectures. —  Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Laboratory  Work  in  Physical  Chemistry. 

Two  courses  cover,  as  far  as  possible,  the  ground  outlined  in 
the  lectures.  They  include  the  standard  methods  of  determining 
molecular  weights,  studies  of  solutions,  dissociation,  electro-chem- 
istry, etc.  The  first  course  at  least  is  essential  for  all  who  wish 
to  become  acquainted  with  modern  chemistry. —  Hours  arranged 
with  instructor. 

Laboratory  Research. 

Physical  CheAiistry. —  Hours  arranged  with  instructor, 

Mr.  Higley:  — 

Laboratory  Work  in  Selected  Topics  of  Inorganic  Chemis- 
try, including  Inorganic  Preparations. 

This  work  is  preparatory  to  research  and  is  also  especially 
intended  for  teachers. 

Laboratory  Research  in  Inorganic  Chemistry. 
Hours  arranged  with  instructor. 

Dr.  Hulett:  — 

Laboratory  Work  in  Selected  Topics  of  Inorganic  Chem- 
istry. 

This  work  is  preparatory  to  research,  and  also  includes  a  train- 
ing in  preparing  demonstrations  proper  for  use  in  teaching.— 
Hours  arranged  with  instructor,  throughout  the  year. 
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Laboratory  Research,  Including  Work  in  the  Determina- 
tion of  Atomic  Weights. 

Hours  arranged  with  instructor,  throughout  the  year. 

Mr.  Lichty:  — 

Laboratory  Work  with  the  Polar iscope  and  the  Spectro- 
scope. 

This  course  includes  the  theory  of  the  instruments,  their  prac- 
tical applications,  and  the  study  of  stereochemical  questions  in- 
volved.—  Hours  arranged  with  instructor,  second  semester. 

B.    Analytical  Chemistry  and  Organic  Chemistry. 

Professor  Prescott:  — 

Seminary  in  Recent  Research. 

Library  work  upon  chosen  questions,  discussions,  and  the  writ- 
ing of  reviews. —  Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Lectures  on  the  Chemistry  of  Carbon  Compounds. 

A  beginning  course  with  library  studies. —  Five  times  a  week, 
in  either  first  or  second  semester. 

Investigation  in  Organic  or  in  Analytical  Chemistry. 

Laboratory  and  library  research  upon  subjects  selected,  through- 
out the  year. 

Analytical   Organic  Chemistry,  with  Assistant  Professor 

Stevens  or  with  Dr.  Dunlap  :  — 

Laboratory  courses  with  lectures  upon  the  alkaloids,  the  fats, 
analysis  of  foods,  and  special  subjects. —  Hours  arranged  with 
instructor,  throughout  the  year;  the  lectures  in  the  second  semester. 

Professor  Johnson  :  — 

Qualitative  Analytical  Chemistry. 

Following  undergraduate  Course  3  (University  Calendar  for 
T 90 1- 1 902,  page  97)  or  its  equivalent.  Laboratory  work  and  lee- 
tures. —  Lectures  twice  a  week,  second  semester;  laboratory  work, 
including  electrical  methods,  hours  arranged  with  instructor. 

Professor  Campbell  :  — 

Quantitative  Analytical  Chemistry. 

To  follow  undergraduate  Course  5  (University  Calendar  for 
1901-1902,  page  97)  or  its  equivalent.     Laboratory  work  directed 
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by  lectures  in  any  of  three  courses,  namely:  (i)  Advanced  quanti- 
tative methods  in  general.  (2)  the  analysis  of  minerals,  (3)  iron 
and  steel  analysis.  Electrolytic  methods  are  much  employed,  and 
there  is  a  room  devoted  to  their  use. —  Hours  arranged  with 
instructor f    throughout    the   year. 

Investigation  in  Analytical  Method,  Inorganic  Structure, 

and  Metallurgical  Chemistry. 

Laboratory  work  upon  questions  related  to  researches  published 
from  this  department.  Use  is  made  of  Le  Chatelier's  pyrometer,  as 
well  as  of  calorimetric  methods  in  study  of  heats  of  formation. 
Special  work  is  given  in  micrometallography,  as  bearing  upon  the 
constitution  of  metals  and  their  alloys. —  Hours  arranged  with  in- 
structor, throughout  the  year. 

Professor  Campbell  and  Mr.  White:  — 

Technical  Methods  and  Investigations.     Laboratory  work 
as  follows :  — 

(1)  Gas  Analysis,  Calorimetry,  and  Photometry. 

(2)  Technical  Examination  of  Gold  and  Silver  Ores. 

(3)  The  Cement  Industry,  with  special  reference  to  influence  of 

composition  and  temperature  of  burning. 

(4)  Coal,   gas,   and   by-products. 

(5)  Influence  of  heat  and  mechanical  treatment  on  constitution 

of  iron  and  steel. 

(6)  The  chemistry   of  beet  sugar,   with  special   reference  to   its 

manufacture. 
Other  subjects  may  be  chosen  after  consultation. —  Hours  ar- 
ranged with  instructor,  throughout   the  year.     In    (-?)    the  work 
must  begin  in  first  semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Schlotterbeck  :  — 

Phytochemical  Research. 

The  chemical  constitution  of  alkaloids  and  other  principles  of 
plants  of  related  species  grown  in  the  botanical  gardens. —  Labora- 
tory work,  throughout  the  year. 

Assistant  Professor  Gomberg:  — 

Lectures  on  the  Benzene  Derivatives. 

Following  undergraduate  Course  7   (University  Calendar  for 
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1 901-1902,  p,  97)  or  its  equivalent. —  Four  hours  a  week,  second 
semester. 

Organic  Synthesis  and  Ultimate  Analysis. 

Laboratory  work. —  Hours  arranged  with  instructor,  throughout 
the  year. 

Investigation  in  Organic  Chemistry. 

Laboratory  work  upon  subjects  related  to  Dr.  Gomberflfs  pub- 
lished researches. —  Hours  arranged  with  instructor,  throughout 
the  year. 

Mr.  White:  — 

Chemical  Technology. 

Lectures  on  the  main  chemical  industries,  inorganic  in  the  first 
semester,  and  organic  in  the  second  semester.  Among  the  subjects 
treated  are  the  alkali  and  acid  industries,  cements,  wood  and  coal 
distillations,  beet  sugar,  starch,  glucose,  paper,  bleaching,  dyeing, 
and  tanning. —  Five  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Dr.  Sullivan:  — 

Investigation  of  Inorganic  Reactions. 

Laboratory  and  library  research.  The  application  of  the  meth- 
ods of  physical  chemistry  to  analytical  investigation.  Apparatus 
for  measurement  of  electrical  conductivity  and  potential  differences 
of  solution,  thermostats  for  determination  of  solubility,  and  the 
usual  other  facilities  for  work  of  this  nature  are  provided.—  Hours 
arranged  with  instructor,  throughout  the  year. 

BACTERIOLOGY,  HYGIENE,  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY 

The  courses  here  announced  presuppose  that  the  student  taking 
them  is  prepared  for  original  research. 

Professor  Vaughan:  — 
Original  Research  on  the  Causation  of  Disease. 

The  Study  of  the  Chemistry  of  Bacterial  Cells. —  Hours  ar- 
ranged with  instructor,  either  first  or  second  semester. 

Professor  Noxnr:  — 

Special  Methods  in  Bacteriology. 

A  course  in  advanced  laboratory  work  in  bacteriology.  It  deals 
with  the  preparation  and  use  of  Pasteur  pipettes,  the  drawing  of 
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blood,  the  collection  and  sterilization  of  serum,  the  filtration  of 
bacterial  liquids,  the  preparation  of  tuberculin,  tetanus,  and  diph- 
theria toxins,  the  preparation  of  antitoxic  and  anti-infectious  sera, 
serum  agglutination,  the  determination  of  the  thermal  death-point, 
of  the  action  of  antiseptics  and  disinfectants,  the  detection  of  bac- 
teria in  sections,  the  collodium  sac  method,  inoculation  for  rabies, 
etc.  The  student,  when  qualified,  is  assigned  special  problems  for 
investigation  and  research. 

The  course  must  be  preceded  by  Courses  2  and  3,  described  in 
the  University  Calendar  for  1901-02,  page  10 1. —  Hours  arranged 
with  instructor,  either  first  or  second  semester. 

Advanced  Physiological  Chemistry. 

Laboratory  work  and  reading. —  Hours  arranged  with  in- 
structor, either  first  or  second  semester. 

Methods  of  Hygiene. 

Chemical  and  bacteriological  examination  of  water,  air,  soil, 
milk,  butter,  etc. —  Hours  arranged  with  instructor,  either  first  or 
second  semester. 

ASTRONOIIY 

A  knowledge  of  general  astronomy  and  calculus  is  required  for 
all  courses.  In  the  theoretical  courses  a  careful  training  is  given  in 
those  principles  of  exact  astronomy  which  should  be  prerequisites 
for  all  investigations. 

Professor  Hall  ;  — 
Spherical  Astronomy. 

Transformation  of  co-ordinates,  precession,  nutation,  aberration, 
determination  of  fundamental  constants,  and  theory  of  instru- 
ments.—  Three  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Theory  of  Least  Squares. 

Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Theory  and  Computation  of  Orbits. 
Five  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Mathematical  Theory  of  Planetary  Motion. 
Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Extended  Practical  Course. 

Hours  arranged  with  instructor,  throughout  the  year. 
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Note. —  The  Observatory  is  provided  with  a  I2f4-inch  equatorial 
by  Fitz,  a  6  1-3-inch  Pistor  and  Martins  meridian  circle,  6-inch 
Fauth  equatorial,  3-inch  meridian  transit  with  zenith  telescope,  at- 
tachments, surveyor's  transit,  sextant,  chronograph,  and  chronometers. 

MINERALOGT 

The  higher  work  in  mineralogy  presupposes  an  acquaintance  with 
general  and  analytical  inorganic  chemistry,  and  at  least  such  knowl- 
edge of  mineralogy  as  could  be  obtained  from  a  course  of  study  com- 
bining theoretical  instruction  with  practice  in  determining  minerals. 
The  special  character  of  the  work  in  each  case  is  determined  after 
consultation  with  the  applicant.  The  work  is  directed  by  Professor 
Pettee. 

6S0L06Y 

The  course  of  instruction  in  geology  for  undergraduates,  as  an- 
nounced in  the  University  Calendar  for  1901-1902,  pp.  104  and  105, 
embraces  from  two  to  three  years'  University  work.  The  first  year  is 
devoted  to  elementary  studies  in  physical  geology,  historical  geology, 
and  physical  geography,  giving  three  hours  a  week  to  each  for  one 
semester.  Le  Conte's  Elements  of  Geology  and  Dana's  Manual  of 
Geology  are  used,  supplemented  by  lectures  and  exhibitions  of 
specimens,  maps,  etc.  During  the  second  year  more  detailed  in- 
struction is  given,  two  hours  each  week,  in  the  same  general  subjects. 
Green's  Physical  Geology  is  used  for  reference  during  the  first 
semester,  supplemented  by  lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Each 
student  is  given  a  special  subject  for  investigation  in  connection 
with  which  a  thesis  of  about  2,500  words  is  required.  During  the 
second  semester  palseontological  studies  are  carried  on  with  the  aid 
of  various  treatises  and  laboratory  work.  A  special  subject  is  as- 
signed each  student,  and  a  short  thesis  is  required. 

Students  in  the  graduate  school  may  enter  either  of  the  advanced 
courses  mentioned  above,  provided  studies  equivalent  to  the  elemen- 
tary courses  have  been  pursued.  Those  who  have  done  more  work 
than  is  represented  by  the  elementary  course  may  make  special  ar- 
rangements for  instruction  and  assistance  in  various  lines  of  study 
dependent  on  their  tastes  and  acquirements.  In  a  general  course  the 
current  literature  of  geology  will  be  read  with  special  reference  to 
Pleistocene  geology,  and  to  the  origin  and  classification  of  topo- 
graphic forms,  glacial  records,  lake  histories,  erosion,  and  all  of  the 
processes  by  which  the  surface  of  the  earth  has  come  to  have  its 
present  form. 
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The  geological  museum  is  being  arranged,  and  a  series  of  fossils 
selected  to  illustrate  the  life  history  of  North  America.  This  col- 
lection is  intended  especially  for  the  use  of  students  in  the  elemen- 
tary courses,  but  may  be  consulted  by  advanced  students  as  well. 
The  specimens  will  be  exhibited  in  the  lecture  room  as  required,  and 
after  lectures  will  be  rettu'ned  to  the  cases  in  the  museum  where 
they  will  be  available  for  examination  at  any  time. 

There  is  a  second  collection  embracing  some  ten  thousand  speci- 
mens of  both  American  and  European  fossils,  which  is  arranged 
zoologically  and  intended  for  the  use  of  advanced  students  in  palaeon- 
tology. Special  collections  of  rocks,  brachiopods,  corals,  etc.,  num- 
bering from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  specimens  each, 
are  arranged  in  the  geological  laboratory  for  the  immediate  use  of 
students. 

The  collection  in  physical  geology  is  small,  but  efforts  are  being 
made  for  its  enlargement,  and  ample  material  will  be  on  hand  to  illus- 
trate lectures  in  this  department.  Students  bringing  private  collec- 
tions will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  arrange  them  in  cases  provided 
for  the  purpose,  and  facilities,  for  consulting  original  monographs 
and  making  comparison  with  specimens  in  the  museum. 

The  geological  laboratory  is  provided  with  apparatus  for  prepar- 
ing thin  sections  of  fossils  and  rocks,  and  with  microscopes  and  pho- 
tographic instruments.  The  laboratory  is  open  to  students  from 
nine  until  five  each  day  throughout  the  collegiate  year. 

The  work  in  geology  is  conducted  by,  or  under  the  direction  of, 
Professor  Russell. 

ZOOLOGY 

The  courses  here  announced  presuppose  a  year's  work  in  general 
biology,  such  as  is  carried  on  in  this  University  conjointly  by  the 
departments  of  botany  and  zoology. 

Graduate  students  will  often  find  the  elementary  work  in  general 
biology  of  value  to  them,  and  they  can  rarely  omit,  without  loss,  any 
of  the  courses*  in  zoology  that  are  open  to  undergraduates. 

A  description  of  the  laboratory  is  given  in  the  University  Calen- 
dar for  1 901-1902,  page  35.  A  library  shelved  in  the  laboratory  con- 
tains sets  of  the  important  English  and  foreign  periodicals,  as  well  as 
many  monographs,  and  other  separate  publications.  It  contains  also 
an  extensive  collection  of  books  and  articles  relating  to  the  inverte- 
brate fauna  of  fresh  waters.  The  library  of  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery,  which  is  rich  in  the  literature  of  vertebrates,  ia  also 
accessible  to  students.  The  original  papers  in  connection  with  both 
lectures  and  laboratory  work  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  students,  and 
special  reading  is  required. 
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A  student  who  selects  zoology  as  a  minor  for  the  master's  degree 
will  usually  pursue  but  one  of  the  lines  of  work  indicated  below,  and 
will  not  imdertake  research  work.  If  zoology  be  chosen  as  a  major, 
the  work  will  ordinarily  include  research. 

For  the  doctorate  a  minor  in  zoology  will  involve  about  as  much 
work  as  a  major  for  the  master's  degree,  but  may  not  include  research. 

Those  electing  zoology  as  a  major  for  the  doctor's  degree  arc  ex- 
pected to  complete  all  the  courses  offered.  During  the  first  part  of 
his  term  of  residence  at  the  University,  the  candidate  should  devote 
his  time  to  these  courses  and  to  the  completion  of  work  on  the  minors. 
In  his  second  year  of  residence,  in  addition  to  completing  the  work 
mentioned,  he  is  expected  to  repeat  a  designated  piece  of  research 
work  in  order  to  acquaint  himself  with  methods  of  investigation.  At 
the  same  time  he  does  assigned  reading  on  the  more  important  prob- 
lems of  zoology  and  on  zoological  history  and  theory.  At  the  least, 
one  year  must  be  devoted  to  the  research  which  is  to  be  embodied  in 
the  doctor's  dissertation. 

For  suggestions  as  to  the  order  of  courses,  consult  the  under- 
graduate announcement. 

Those  electing  zoology  as  a  major  will  find  it  of  advantage  to  se- 
lect, as  a  minor  study,  some  one  of  the  following  subjects :  Anatomy, 
histology,  botany,  physiology,  palaeontology,  physiological  psychology. 
Less  closely  related  is  work  in  bacteriology,  physiological  chemistry, 
physical  chemistry,  organic  chemistry,  and  geology. 

A.    For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates. 
Professor  Reighard  :  — 
Vertebrate  Zoology  and  Comparative  Anatomy. 

The  work  in  this  subject  consists  of  three  lectures  and  about 
twelve  hours  of  laboratory  work  throughout  the  year.  The  forms 
studied  in  detail  in  the  laboratory  are  the  lancelet,  the  lamprey, 
skate,  perch,  turtle,  bird,  and  cat.  At  the  same  time  preparations 
of  related  forms  are  studied.  The  lectures  are  illustrated  hf  many 
charts  and  preparations,  made  especially  for  the  course,  and  by 
numerous  lantern  slides.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  course  in- 
cludes the  work  in  mammalian  anatomy  formerly  announced  as  a 
separate  course. —  Six  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  is  given  in  1 901-1902,  and  in  alternate  years  there- 
after. 
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Comparative   and   Experimental   Embryology    (chiefly  of 
Vertebrates). 

The  course  consists  of  three  lectures  and  about  twelve  hours  of 
laboratory  work  throughout  the  year.  During  the  first  part  of  the 
course  (until  March  15),  the  laboratory  work  deals  with  the  chick, 
and  the  lectures  chiefly  with  organogeny.  During  the  second  part 
of  the  course  living  embryological  material  is  used,  and  from  all 
vertebrate  classes.  The  work  is  then  comparative  and  experi- 
mental, and  deals  with  the  lamprey,  the  dog-Hsh  (amia)  numerous 
bony  fishes  (Stizostedion,  Perca,  Ameiurus,  Catastomus.  etc.). 
numerous  amphibia  (Rana,  Bufo,  Amblystoma,  etc.),  all  of  which 
are  available  in  abundance  in  this  locality,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
reptilian,  avian,  and  mammalian  material.  Invertebrate  material 
is  also  utilized  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
second  part  of  the  course  to  develop  the  experimental  side  of  em- 
bryology.—  5'iJir  hours  J  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  is  omitted  in  1901-1902,  but  will  be  given  in  alter- 
nate years  thereafter. 

Animal  Behavior. 

Two  hours,  second  semester. 

(See  announcement  of  the  same  course  under  Dr.  Holmss, 
below.) 

Systematic  Zoology:  The  Fishes. 

Students  will  work  on  the  local  fauna. —  Two  or  three  hours, 
throughout  the  year. 

Assistant  Professor  Jennings  :  — 
Physiological  Zoology. 

A  course  in  the  general  physiology  of  animals,  dealing  with  the 
processes  occurring  in  living  matter.  The  course  is  intended  to  lay 
the  basis  for  an  understanding  of  modern  experimental  work  in 
biology  and  the  theories  based  upon  it,  as  well  as  to  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  the  courses  in  the  special  physiology  of  man.  Lec- 
tures and  laboratory  work. —  Four  hours,  second  semester. 

Teachers'  Course:    High  School  Zoology  and  Methods  of 

Teaching  It. 

A  study  of  the  animals  considered  suitable  for  a  high  school 
course.    Subjects  are  assigned  to  individual  students,  and  they  pre- 
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pare  outlines  for  high  school  use.    The  work  is  accompanied  by 
reading  and  conferences. —  One  hour,  second  semester. 

Systematic  Zoology:  The  Rotifers. 

Students  will  work  on  the  local  fauna. —  Two  or  three  hours, 
throughout  the  year. 

Dr.  Holmes  :  — 

Invertebrate  Zoology. 

The  structure,  classification,  habits,  and  distribution  of  inver- 
tebrate animals  with  special  reference  to  the  influence  of  environ- 
ment, to  adaptation,  and  to  the  general  principles  of  organic  evo- 
lution.—  Five  times  a  week,  Hrst  semester. 

Systematic  Zoology:  The  Crustacea. 

Students  will  work  on  the  local  fauna. —  Two  or  three  hours  a 
week,  throughout  the  year, 

B.    Peimarily  for  Graduates. 

Professor  Reighabd  :  — 

Investigations  in 

a)  The  embryology  of  the  lower  vertebrates. 

b)  The  behavior  of  fishes  and  other  lower  vertebrates. 

Assistant  Professor  Jennings  :  — 

Investigations  in  experimental  zoology;  the  reactions  of  ani- 
mals to  stimuli. 

Dr.  Holmes  :  — 

Investigations  in 

a)  Cytology. 

b)  The  behavior  of  animals. 

The  Zoological  Faculty  :  — 

The  instructors  and  advanced  students  hold  weekly  meetings, 
at  which  reports  are  made  on  the  research  work  of  members  of  the 
zoological  staff,  and  on  important  current  papers,  followed  by  in- 
formal discussion.  Although  the  meetings  are  open  to  all,  the 
membership  is  restricted. —  One  hour  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Zoological  Club. 

This  is  a  voluntary  organization  of  zoological  students.    Field 
excursions  are  made  at  regular  intervals,  and  occasional  meetings 
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are  held  for  discussions,  lectures,  and  for  other  purposes.  Mem- 
bers of  the  zoolog^ical  staff  are  members  of  the  club,  and  take 
part  in  its  work.  The  zoological  staff  has  further  undertaken  a 
systematic  study  of  the  local  fauna.  Instruction  is  offered  in  the 
subject  (see  under  Systematic  Zoology),  and  it  is  hoped  thus  to 
stimulate  field  work. —  Throughout  the  year. 

BOTANY 

The  work  in  botany  in  this  University  is  divisible  into  morphol- 
ogy, physiology,  and  classification.  For  the  study  of  each  of  these 
divisions  there  are  specially  equipped  rooms  with  a  large  amount  of 
general  and  special  apparatus.  New  apparatus  is  purchased  or  con- 
structed as  it  may  be  needed  in  investigation.  In  the  laboratory  is 
shelved  a  working  library,  including  the  leading  domestic  and  foreign 
journals  and  ample  facilities  for  tracing  the  literature  of  any  subject. 

The  herbarium  contains  80,000  specimens,  being  especially  rich  in 
algae  and  economic  fungi.  A  plant  garden  on  the  campus,  adjacent 
plant  houses,  and  woods,  fields,  swamps,  and  waters  in  the  vicinity 
furnish  material  for  study  and  opportunity  for  experiment. 

To  be  admitted  to  graduate  work,  a  student  must  have  pursued  the 
collegiate  study  of  botany  for  at  least  a  year.  A  minor  in  botany  for 
the  master's  degree  will  not  include  research ;  but  a  major  in  botany 
for  the  master's  degree  may  include  research,  or  may  be  taken  wholly 
in  courses,  according  to  preparation  and  needs  of  the  candidate.  In 
any  case  the  candidate  receives  special  supervision  and  direction  from 
the  instructor.  For  the  doctorate,  a  minor  in  botany  will  be  approxi- 
mately equivalent  to  a  major  for  the  master's  degree.  The  require- 
ments for  a  major  are  to  be  found  on  pages  8-1 1  of  this  Announcement. 

A.  For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates. 

The  equivalent  of  a  full  year  in  the  collegiate  study  of  botany  is 
required  for  admission  to  any  of  the  courses  named  below,  nearly  all 
of  which  consist  largely  of  laboratory  work. 

Professor  Spalding:  — 

Ecology  and  Distribution. 

Habits,  adaptation,  and  societies  of  plants.  The  vegetation  of 
glacial  lakes,  sphagnum  swamps,  and  the  Huron  River  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ann  Arbor,  afford  part  of  the  material  and  topics  for 
this  course.  Lectures,  with  field  work  and  reports.  Two  or  more 
hours  a  week,  first  semester. 
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The  Natural  Families  of  Plants. 

A  review  of  the  leading  groups  of  plants  with  primary  refer- 
ence to  relationship,  distribution,  and  biological  characters.  Lec- 
tures, with  reading  and  demonstrations. —  Tivo  or  more  hours  a 
week. 

Teachers'  Course, 

Conferences  and  reports  on  books,  apparatus  and  material  for 
high  school  laboratories ;  practical  methods  of  collecting  and  pre- 
serving material  and  conducting  field  observations. —  One  hour  a 
week,  second  semester. 

Professor  Newcombe  :  — 

General  Morphology  and  Physiology. 

Cell  structure,  tissue  structure,  and  organography;  the  cell 
theory,  mitosis,  heredity;  practice  in  technique.  Lectures  and 
laboratory  work. —  Five  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Experimental  Physiology  of  Plants. 

A  laboratory  and  outdoor  study  of  the  relation  of  plants  to  their 
environment,  as  manifested  by  the  phenomena  of  nutrition,  growth, 
and  irritability.  This  work  is  divided  into  two  courses;  the  more 
elementary  course  is  given  the  second  semester,  and  may  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  first  semester  of  the  next  year  by  the  more  advanced 
course  which  'is  preparatory  to  research.  Lectures  and  laboratory 
work. —  Five  or  more  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Dr.  Pollock:  — 
Reproduction  and  Embryology  of  Flowering  Plants. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  pollen  and  the  embryo  sac ;  fertil- 
ization; alternation  of  generations:  embryology.  Lectures  and 
laboratory  work. —  Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

A  study  of  the  influence  of  environment  and  the  factors  in  the 
development  of  the  forms  of  plants.  The  material  used  for  experi- 
ment is  supplied  mostly  from  flowering  plants.  Lectures  and 
laboratory  work. —  Two  or  more  hours  a  week,  throughout  the 
year. 

Morphology  and  Physiology  of  Fungi. 

In  this  course  special  attention  is  given  to  the  identification  of 
fungi,  their  habits  of  growth  and  reproduction,  and  their  relation 
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to  plant  and  animal  diseases.     lectures  and  laboratory  work. — 
Five  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Professor  Spalding  :  — 

Investigations  in  Ecology  and  Distribution. 

The  relation  of  higher  plants  to  their  environment. 

Professor  Newcombe:  — 

Investigations  in  Physiology. 

Plant  nutrition,  growth,  irritability,  and  reproduction. 

Investigations  in  Cytology. 

Cell  division   and   cell  physiology. 

The  Departmental  Staff:  — 
Journal  Club. 

A  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  laboratory  staff,  and  advanced 
students  for  the  review  and  discussion  of  current  botanical  litera- 
ture. 

FORESTRY 

The  Board  of  Regents  provided  for  instruction  in  Forestry  by 
establishing,  in  June,  1901,  a  Department  of  Forestry.  Pending  the 
completion  of  the  organization  of  the  Department,  the  following  pre- 
liminary announcement  is  made  for  the  information  of  those  who 
may  wish  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  this  subject. 

Forestry  is  based  upon  the  application  of  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  a  ntunber  of  not  closely  related  pure  sciences,  among  which  are 
Botany,  Zoology,  Geology,  Physical  Science,  and  Mathematics,  and 
an  amount  of  time  equal  to  that  spent  in  obtaining  the  bachelor's 
degree  should  be  given  to  the  fundamental  work  of  preparation  for 
technical  courses  in  Forestry  by  those  who  intend  to  make  the  sub- 
ject a  profession. 

To  insure  this  thorough  ground  work,  the  technical  courses  in 
Forestry  are  regularly  open  only  to  those  students  who  hav^  already 
received  a  bachelor's  degree  from  this  University,  or  from  some  col- 
lege or  imiversity  giving  the  degree  for  an  equivalent  amount  of 
work.  Moreover,  the  character  and  sequence  of  the  preliminary  work 
are  regarded  of  so  much  importance  that  prospective  forestry  students 
are  recommended  to  consult  the  head  of  the  department  of  Forestry 
for  direction  and  advice  as  early  as  possible  in  their  undergraduate 
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work,  in  order  to  insure  proper  preparation  in  the  least  time,  for  the 
graduate  courses. 

For  students  having  the  requisite  qualifications,  the  following 
courses  are  offered  in  Forestry  for  the  year  1 902-1 903.  These 
courses  are  all  required  of  students  who  expect  to  complete  a  full 
technical  course,  and  must  be  supplemented  by .  other  work  as  pre- 
scribed. It  is  expected  that  the  courses  announced  will  be  added  to 
for  the  year  1 903-1 904  by  sufficient  amount  to  make  an  additional 
year  of  technical  work,  at  least  one  term  of  which  will  be  devoted  to 
practical  studies  in  the  woods. 

All  courses  in  Forestry,  except  Course  I,  are  open  only  to  grad- 
uate students  expecting  to  make  Forestry  a  profession. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Davis  :  — 

Introduction  to  Forestry. 

A  synoptical  preview  of  the  science,  intended  to  show  the  im- 
portance and  comprehensiveness  of  Forestry.  Lectures. —  Three 
hours,  first  semester. 

Silviculture. 

The  laws  controlling  the  development  of  trees  and  forests,  and 
their  application  in  methods  of  improving,  treating,  and  reproduc- 
ing forest  crops.  Lectures  and  field  work. —  Four  hours,  second 
semester. 

Dendrology. 

Study  of  trees  and  shrubs,  their  structure,  development,  rela- 
tionships, names,  distribution,  and  uses.  Lectures,  laboratory,  and 
field  work. —  Three  hours,  each  semester. 

Forest  Mensuration. 

The  methods  of  finding  the  volume  of  felled  and  standing  trees 
and  of  whole  forests,  of  determining  the  rate  of  increase  in  height, 
diameter,  and  volume  of  individual  trees  and  of  stands,  and  of 
estimating  timber.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  practical  work. — 
Three  hours,  each  semester, 

ANATOMY  AND  HISTOLOGY 

Dr.  McMuRRiCH  and  Dr.  Huber  :  — 

I.  Anatomy  of  the  Central  Nervous  System. 

This  course  consists  of  a  detailed  study  of  the  structure  of  the 
central  nervous  system,  and  is  open  only  to  students  who  have 
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taken  Anatomy  Course  4  or  an  equivalent. —  First  or  Second  Se- 
mester, three  hours. 

2.  Anatomy  and  Histology  of  the  Special  Sense  Organs. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  already  taken  a  course  in 
Histology. —  Hours  to  be  arranged  with  the  instructor  throughout 
the  year. 

3.  Anatomical  Research. 

4.  Histological  Research. 

These  courses  are  open  only  to  students  who  have  had  the 
necessary  preliminary  preparation. —  Hours  to  be  arranged  with 
the  instructors  throughout  the  year. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

Advanced  work  in  physiology  presupposes  knowledge  of  the  gen- 
eral anatomy  of  man  or  some  other  vertebrate,  histology,  and  the 
elements  of  puysics  and  chemistry.  It  is  also  desirable  that  the  stu- 
dent should  have  had  a  course  in  general  biology,  and  should  be 
able  to  read  French  and  German. 

The  requirements  for  a  minor  for  the  master's  degree  is  five  hours 
of  lectures  the  first  semester,  three  hours  the  second  semester,  a  lab- 
oratory course  of  five  afternoons  a  week  for  eight  weeks,  the  second 
semester,  and  a  report  on  the  literature  of  some  limited  subject.  No 
research  work  will  be  required,  except  from  those  who  have  already 
taken  advanced  work  in  physiology.  The  requirements  for  a  major 
for  the  master's  degree  includes,  in  addition  to  the  requirements  for 
the  minor,  research  work  during  half  of  one  semester,  performed 
under  direction. 

The  requirement  for  a  minor  for  the  doctor's  degree  involves 
about  as  much  work  as  that  for  a  major  for  the  master's  degree,  the 
character  of  the  work  being  determined  by  the  previous  training  and 
needs  of  the  candidate.  The  requirement  for  a  major  for  the  doctor's 
degree  is  not  only  the  knowledge  of  physiology  to  be  obtained  by 
study  of  the  most  advanced  text-books,  but  familiarity  with  the  his- 
tory and  current  literature  of  the  subject,  and  a  thesis  reporting  the 
results  of  original  investigation.  It  is  probable  that  at  least  a  year 
would  have  to  be  devoted  to  research. 

The  following  subjects  may  be  suggested  as  suitable  for  minors 
for  those  selecting  physiology  for  a  major:  —  anatomy,  histology, 
physiological  chemistry,  physiological  psychology,  animal  morphology, 
bacteriology,  physiological  botany,  biology,  physical  chemistry. 
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The  laboratory  is  well  equipped  with  apparatus  for  all  ordinary 
forms  of  research,  and  has  a  shop  containing  the  tools  required  for 
making  models  and  the  simpler  forms  of  apparatus.  The  University 
work  shop  permits  the  construction  of  special  apparatus  required  for 
research,  imder  the  direction  of  the  investigator.  The  medical  library 
contains,  besides  a  large  number  of  monographs,  etc.,  complete  sets 
of  all  the  more  important  journals  of  physiology  and  allied  subjects. 

Professor    Lombard  :  — 
Lecture  Course. 

Five  hours  a  week,  first  semester;  three  hours  a  week,  second 
semester. 

Laboratory  Course. 

Five  afternoons  a  week,  half  of  one  semester. 

Research  Work. 

Hours  to  be  arranged  with  instructor. 


Catalogue  of  Students  1901-1902 


RESIDENT    GRADUATES 

NAMES  RESIDENCE 

Royal  Albert  Abbott,  Ph.B.,  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, 1900,  Columbus,   O. 

Rhetoric;  English  Literature;  Aesthetics. 
Paul  Agnew,  B.L.,  Hillsdale  College,  1901,  Hillsdale. 

Astronomy;   Mathematics;   Phjrsics. 
Kakujiro  Akamatsu,  A.B.,  1901,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

Finance;  Political  Economy;  History. 
Leila  Ruth  Albright,  A.B.,  Vassar  College,  1901,  Detroit, 

American  History;  English  Literature;  Latin. 
Robert  Earle  Anthony,  A.B.,  Southwestern  Baptist 

Univ.,  1 90 1,  Orysa,  Tenn. 

Latin;  Greek;  Roman  Political  Institutions. 
Henry  Herbert  Armstrong,  A.B.,  1901,  Ann  Arbor, 

Latin;  Greek:   Roman  Archxology. 
Lois  LeBaron  Avery,  B.L.,  1898,  Ann  Arbor. 

Rhetoric;  American  History;  English  Literature. 
Ellen  Botsford  Bach,  A.B.,  1901,  Ann  Arbor. 

Botany;  Vertebrate  Zoology;  Invertebrate  Zoology. 
Samuel  Bauman,  B.L.,  German  Wallace  College, 

1899,  Henrietta,  O, 

German;   English   Literature;   Rhetoric. 
John  Watson  Beach,  A.B.,   1896,  Lexington. 

Latin;  Greek;  General  Linguistics. 
Mary  Ella  Bennett,  Ph.B.,  1895,  Ann  Arbor. 

Botany;   Plant  Physiology^   Invertebrate  Zoology. 

*The  principal  subjects  of  study  pursued  by  candidates  for  an  advanced  degree 
are  indicated  under  their  respective  names;  the  subject  first  named  being  the  major 
study. 

A  dagger  (t)  indicates  that  the  student  was  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  semester,  on  completion  of  the  requirements  for  the  bach- 
elor's degree,  though  the  degree  was  not  to  be  conferred  until  the  end  of  the  year. 
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John  Knight  Munro  Berry,  A.B.,  1901,  Cedar  Rapids,  la, 

German;  Latin;  Roman  Political  Antiquities. 
Harriet  Williams  Bigelow,  A.B.,  Smith  College, 

1893,  Utica,  N,  Y. 

Practical  Astronomy;  Theoretical  Astronomy;  Physics. 
Wilbur  Pardon  Bowen,  B.S.,  1900,  M.S.,  1901,      Ann  Arbor, 

Physiology;  Physiological  Chemistry;  Vertebrate  Histology. 
Harold  Prell  Breitenbach,  A.B.,  1901,  Detroit. 

English  Literature;  Latin;  Greek. 

Edwin  Newton  Brown,  A.B.,   1883,  A.M.,   1884, 

LL.B.,  1887,  Ann  Arbor, 

Pedagogy;  History  of  Philosophy;  Psychology. 

Mary  Louise  Bunker,  Ph.B.,  1899,  Ann  Arbor, 

Kenyon  Leech  Butterfield,  B.S.,  Mich.  Agr.  Coll. 

1891,  Ann  Arbor, 

Political  Economy;  Sociology;  History  of  Education. 
Charles  Beed  Clark,  A.B.,  1901,  Ann  Arbor, 

Sociology;  American  History;  European  History. 
Alvin  Nelson  Cody,  B.S.,  Albion  College,  1901,       Afayville. 

Botany;  Plant  Physiology;  Pedagogy. 

Allen  Lysander  Colton,  Ph.B.,  1889,  A.B.,  1890, 

A.M.,  1898,  Ann  Arbor, 

Albert  Robinson  Crittenden,  A.B.,  1894*  Frankfort. 

Latin;  Greek;  Roman  Political  Institutions. 

Charles  Edward  CuUen,  A.B.,  1901,  Chicago,  III, 

Latin;  Roman  Political  Institutions;  English  Literature. 

David  D.  Culler,  Ph.B.,  DePauw  University,  1896,  Smithville,  O, 
English  Literature;  German;  Pedagogy. 

Caroline  Elizabeth  DeGreene,  Ph.B.,  Earlham  Col- 
lege, 1893,  Ann  Arbor, 
German  Literature;  Germanic  Philology;  French  Literature. 

Andrew  Jackson  Detweiler,  A.B.,    Univ.   of  the 

State  of  Mo.,  1896,  M.D.,  1900,  Washington,   Mo, 

Bacteriology;  Physiological  Chemistry;   Sanitary  Science.    . 

Maud  Mary  DeWitt,  B.S.,  1900,  Ann  Arbor, 

Zoology;  Embryology;  Botany. 

Nina  May  Doty,  Ph.B.,  1896,  Ann  Arbor. 

German;  English  Literature;  French. 

Joseph  William  Tell  Duvel,  B.S.,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, 1897,  Holder  of  the  Dexter  M.  Ferry 
Botanical  Fellowship,  PVapakoneta,  O. 

Botany;    Vegetable  Physiology;   Organic  Chemistry. 

Alpha  Caroline  Edmand,  A.B.,  1901,  Fella,  la, 

American  History:  European  Hiitory;  English  Literature. 

Andrew  Miller  Fairlie,  A.B.,  Harvard  University, 

1900,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Organic  Chemistry;  Pharmacognosy;  Analytical  Chemistry. 
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Herbert  Louis  Ferrand,  A.B.,   1901,  South  Grand^Rapids. 

French;  German;  Rhetoric 
Qarence  James  Foreman,  B.S.,  Mich.  Agr.  Coll., 

1894,  M.S.,  ibid.,  1896,  A.M.,  1901,  Harbor  Springs. 

Victor  Emmanuel  Frain<;o\ayUniversity  of  Brussels,  Ann  Arbor. 

Old  French;  Spanish;  Latin. 
Colman  Dudley  Frank,  Ph.B.,  1897,  Toledo,  O. 

French;  German;  Spanish. 
Fred  Fvdlerton,  B.S.,  Alma  College,  1896,  M.S., 

ibid.,  1897,  Alma. 

Theoretical  Astronomy;  Practical  Astronomy;  Mathematics. 
Maurice  Garland  Fulton,  Ph.B.,   Univ.  of  Miss., 

1898,  A.M.,  ibid.,  1901,  Holder  of  the  Pilgrim 

Fellowship  in  Rhetoric  and  English  Compo- 
sition, University,    Miss. 

Rhetoric;  English  Literature;  Aesthetics. 
Louis  Merwin  Gelston,  A.B.,  1901,  Ann  Arbor. 

Bacteriology;  Organic  Chemistry;  Sanitary  Science. 
Ida  Augusta  Green,  Ph.B.,  Oberlin  College,  1S90, Brookland,  D.  C. 

American  History;  English  Literature;   Sociology. 
Walter  David  Hadzsits,  A.B.,   1898,  A.M.,   1899, 

Holder  of  the  Buhl  Classical  Fellowship,      Detroit. 

Latin;  Greek;  Philosophy. 
Leonard  Dixon  Haigh,  B.S.,   1900,  Port  Huron. 

Organic  Chemistry;  Analytical  Chemistry;  Physics. 

Victor  Dean  Hawkins,  B.S.,  Olivet  College,  1899,     Vermontville. 

Physics;  Mathematics;  General  Chemistry. 
Edwin    Andrew     Hayden,    B.S.,    University    of 

Wisconsin,  1894,  Union  City. 

Florence  Hedges,  A.B.,  1901,  Lansing. 

Botany;   Plant  Physiology;  Zoology. 
George  Oswin  Higley,  A.B.,  189 1,  M.S.,  1893,        Ann  Arbor. 

Inorganic  Chemistry;  Phjrsics;  Mineralogy. 
Arthur  Joseph  Hoare,  A.B.,  1900,  Elk  Rapids. 

Latin;  Mathematics;  Pedagogy. 
William  Josephus   Hocking,    B.L.,    University  of 

Wisconsin,    1896,   M.L.,  ibid.,   1900,  Darlington,    Wis. 

American  History;  European  History;   Economics. 

Lemuel  Guy  Holbrook,  Ph.B.,  1900,  Saint  Johns. 

Physics;  Mathematical  Physics;  Mathematics. 
Roy  Temple  House,  A.B.,  Miami  University,  1900,  Oxford,  O. 

French;  Spanish;  English  Philology. 

Harrison   Estelle   Howe,   B.S.,   Earlham  College, 

1 90 1,  Richmond,  Ind. 

Irving  Benjamin  Hunter,  A.B.,  1901,  Ypsilanti. 

Latin;  Greek;  Roman  Political  Antiquities. 
Mary  Olive  Hunting,  A.B.,  Alma  College,  1893,     Marshall. 

Latin;  Greek;  Roman  Political  Antiquities. 
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Clara  Octavia  Jamieson,  A.B.,  190 1,  Ann  Arbor. 

Experimeotal  Zoology;  Invertebrate  Morphology;  Botany. 
Jessie   Gertrude  Jennings,   A.B.,    1901,  Troy, 

Latin;  Greek;  German. 
Linus  Edwin  Kimmel,  Ph.B.,  1898,  Coldwater, 

Elsa  King,  B.L.,  1899,  Ann  Arbor. 

American  History;  European  History;  Rhetoric. 
Harry  Edwin  King,  B.L,,  189 1,  Ann  Arbor. 

History;  International  Law;  Political  Institutions. 
Mary    Rebecca    Langsdale,    A.6.,    DePauw    Uni- 
versity, 1888,  Indianapolis,    Ind. 

English  Literature;  American  History;  Rhetoric. 
Adelbert  Eugene  Lathers,  B.L.,  1900,  Ann  Arbor, 

Mary  Frances  Leach,  B.S.,  1893,  Fellow 'in  Phys- 
iological Chemistry,  Detroit, 
Otto  Charles  Marckwardt,  A.B.,  1901,  Grand  Rapids. 

German  Literature;  English  Literature;  Rhetoric. 
Felicitas  Mareck,  B.L.,  University  of  Minnesota, 

1900,  Minneapolis,    Minn. 

English  Philology;  German;  Scandinavian. 
Charles  Edward  Marshall,  Ph.B.,  1895,  Agricultural  College, 

Bacteriology;  Hygiene;  Organic  Chemistry. 
Yoshinaga  Mikami,  Keio  College,  1897,  Kofu,  Japan. 

Political  Economy;  History;  International  Law. 
Clarence  Burton  Morrill,  B.L.,  1900,  Ann  Arbor. 

English  Literature;  Rhetoric;  Aesthetics. 
Flora  Estelle  Parker,  B.L.,  1899,  Detroit. 

American  History;  European  History;  Political  Economy. 
John  Castelar  Parker,  B.S,,  1901,  Detroit. 

Physics;  Mathematics;  Applied  Mechanics. 
Raymond  Pearl,  A.B.,  Dartmouth  College,  1^09, Ann  Arbor, 

Zoology;  Plant  Physiology;  Psychology. 

Qaude  Francis  Peck,  A. 6.,  Albion  College,  1900,      Grand  Rapids. 
Analytical  Chemistry;  Chemical  Technology;  Organic  Chemistry. 

Oliver  Winfrcd  Perrin,  A.B.,  1901,  Ypsilanti. 

English  Literature;  Rhetoric;  Mathematics. 
Harlow  Stafford  Person,  Ph.B.,  1899,  A.M.,  1900,    Lansing. 

Economic  Geography;  Economic  Theory;  Sociology. 
Julia  Magruder  Phillips,  A.B.,  1901,  Leavenworth,    Kan 

Political  Economy;  Sociology;  English  Philology. 

Mary  Plant,  A.B.,  1901,  Minneapolis,   Minn 

Rhetoric;  German;  Aesthetics. 

Raymond  Haines  Pond,  B.S.,  Kansas  Agr.  ColL, 

1898,  M.S.,  ibid.,  i8,)9,  Ann  Arbor, 

Botany;  Plant  Physiology;  Organic  Chemistry. 

Mary  Burnham  Putnam,  Ph.B.,  1885,  Ypsilanti 

Lindley  Pylc,  A.B.,  1901.  Kennctt  Square.  Pa 

Physics;  Mathematics;  General  Chemistry. 
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Thomas  Ernest  Rankin,  A.B.,  1898,  Ann  Arbor, 

Rhetoric;  Aesthetics;  English  Literature. 
Anna  Louise  Rhodes,  A.B.,  1901,  Ada. 

Botany;  Plant  Physiology;  Invertebrate  Zoology  J 
William  Rinck,  A.B.,  Hope  College,  1900,  A.B., 

1 90 1,  Holland. 

Helen  May  St.  John,  Ph.B.,  1899,  Ann  Arbor. 

Rhetoric;  American  History;  American  Literature. 
Daniel  Cornelius  Schaffner,  A.B.,  College  of  Em- 
poria, 1898,  A.M.,  1 901,  Morganville,    Kan. 

Zoology;  Physiological  Zoology;  Geology. 
Ida  Marie  Schaible,  A.B.,  1901,  Ann  Arbor. 

German;  French;  English  Literature. 
John  William  SchoU,  A.B.,  1901,  Chattanooga,    Tcnn. 

German  Literature;  German  Philology;  French. 
Marvin  Manam  Sherrick,  A.B.,  Coe  College,  1 896, Afunct^,  Ind. 

German;  English  Philology;  Pedagogy. 
Hanji   Shimotome,   Tokyo  Polytechnic  Institute, 

1895,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

Organic  Chemistry;  Chemical  Technology;  Analytical  Chemistry. 
Flora  Ann  Sigel,  Ph.B.,  1898,  Hamburg,  N.  Y. 

American  History;  European  History;  English  Literature. 
Mabel  Alice  Steward,  A.B.,  Bates  College,  i%9S,Birmingham. 

English  Philology;  German;  English  Literature. 
Magdalena  Stukey,  A.B.,  1901,  Bryan,  O. 

German;  Latin;  Roman  Political  Institutions. 
Frederick  Tyndall  Swan,  A.B.,  1897,  A.M.,  1898,  Potsdam,  N.   Y. 

Latin;  Greek;  Roman  Political  Antiquities. 
Alfred  Henry  Syverson,  A.B.,  1901,  Lead,  S.  Dak. 

Latin;  Greek;  Roman  Constitutional  Law. 
Joseph  Morris  Thomas,  Ph.B.,  1898,  Ann  Arbor. 

English  Literature;  Rhetoric;  Aesthetics. 
Mary  Courtland  Vanderbeek,  A.B.,  Smith  College, 

1893,  Englewood,   N.   J. 

Latin;  Pedagogy;  Roman  Political  Antiquities. 
Elizabeth  May  Vickers,  A.B.,   Univ.  of  Kansas, 

1899,  Paola,  Kan. 

Rhetoric;  Anglo-Saxon;  General  Linguistics. 
Sylvia  Sanders  Videtto,  Ph.B.,  1900,  Ann  Arbor. 

English  Literature;  German  Literature;  French  Literature. 
George  Wagner,  Ph.C.,  1893,  A.B.,  Univ.  of  Kan- 
sas, 1899,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Zoology;  Plant  Physiology;  Psychology. 
Lawrence    Root    Waldron,    B.S.,    North   Dakota 

Agr.  Coll.,  1899,  Ionia. 

Zoology;  Embryology;  Botany. 
Agnes  Wegener,  A.B.,  Northwestern  University, 

1 90 1,  Evanston,  IIL 

Mathematics;  German;  Physics. 
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Lewis  Hart  Weld,  A.B.,  University  of  Rochester, 

1900,  Medina^  N,  Y. 

Zoology;  Plaot  Morphology;  Plant  Physiology. 
May  Wheeler,  A.B.,  1901,  Indianapolis,    Ind. 

Physiological  Chemistry;  Bacteriology;  Sanitary  Science. 
Mary  Bessie  Wiley,  A.6.,  Antioch  College,  1S97,  Yellow  Springs.  O. 

English  Literature;  Latin;  Pedagogy. 
Vcmor  Justin  Willey,  B.S.,  Mich.  Agr.  Coll.,  iSgSfAnn  Arbor, 

Physics;  General  Chemistry;  Mathematics. 
Andrew  Hollister  Wood,  Ph.B.,  1900,  Ann  Arbor. 

American  History;  Political  Economy;  European  History. 
Frank  Otis  Woodruff,  Ph.B.,  Brown  University, 

1899,  A.M.,  Tabor  College,  1900,  Needham,   Mass. 

General  Chemistry;  Analytical  Chemistry;  Organic  Chemistry. 
Jane  E.  Work,  B.L.,  1895,  Lancaster,  O. 

English  Literature;  American  Literature;  German. 
Theophil  John  Zimmerman,  A.B.,  1901,  Holder  of 

the   Peter    White    Fellowship    in    American  v 

History,  Lansing. 

American  History;  European  History;  Sociology. 


t Julius  Earle  Barton,  A.B.,  1902,  Detroit. 

fErnest  Sutherland  Bates,  A.B.,  1902,  Cleveland,  O. 

Rhetoric :  Esthetics;  English  Literature. 
fAnna  Katherine  Hutchenreuther,  A.B.,  1902,       West  Bay  City. 

German:  Latin  Literature ;  Latin  Philology. 
tHarry  Augustus  Weston,  A.B.,  1902,  Watervliet, 

American  History :  European  History ;  Philosophy, 
tjacob  Howard  Merton  Wiest,  A.B.,  1902,  Pontiac. 

Greek  Philosophy;  Greek;  Latin. 

CANDIDATES    FOR   A    MASTER'S   DEGREE    STUDYING    IN    ABSENTIA 

Winifred  Campbell  Daboll,  A.B.,  1900,  Saint  Johns. 

Latin;  Roman  Antiquities;  English  Literature. 
Charles  William  Mickens,  B.L.,  1899,  Moor  head,   Minn. 

American  History;  English  Literature;  Pedagogy. 
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CALENDAR. 


Dec. 

18. 

1904. 

Jan. 

5- 

Feb. 

12. 

Feb. 

IS. 

April 

IS. 

June 

23. 

190.1. 

Sept.  29.  First  Semester  Begins  in  all  Departments  of  the 

University. 

Not.   —  Thanksgiving  Recess  of  three  days,  beginning  Tuesday 

evening,  in  all  Departments  of  the  University. 

(Evening)    Holiday   Vacation   begins    in   all    Depart- 
ments. 

Exercises     resumed. 

(Evening)  First  Semester  Closes. 

Second  Semester  Begins. 

(Evening)   Recess  begins,  ending  April   25   (evening). 

Commencement   in   all   Departments   of  the   Uni- 
versity. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  COUNCIL 


JAMES  B.  ANGELL,  LL.D.,  President. 

ALBERT  B.  PRESCOTT,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Director  of  the  Chemical 

Laboratory,  and  Professor  of  Organic  Chemistry. 
REV.  MARTIN  L.  D'OOGE,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Greek  Lan- 
guage and  Literature. 
WILLIAM  H.  PETTEE,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Mineralogy,  Economic 

Geology,  and  Mining  Engineering, 
ISAAC  N.  DEMMON,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  English. 
ALBERT  H.  PATTENGILL,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Greek. 
WOOSTER  W.  BEMAN,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
VICTOR  C  VAUGHAN,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Hygiene  and 

Physiological  Chemistry,  and  Director  of  the  Hygienic  Labo- 
ratory. 
CHARLES    S.    DENISON,    M.S.,    C.E.,    Professor   of   Stereotomy, 

Mechanism,  amd  Drawing. 
HENRY  S.  CARHART,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Physics,  and  Director 

of  the  Physical  Laboratory. 
•VOLNEY  M.  SPALDING,  Ph.D..  Professor  of  Botany. 
HENRY  C  ADAMS,  LL,  D.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and 

Finance. 
RICHARD  HUDSON,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  History,  and  Dean  of 

the  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts. 
ALBERT  A.  STANLEY,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Music. 
FRANCIS  W.  KELSEY,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language 

and  Literature. 
OTIS  C.  JOHNSON,  Ph.C,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Applied  Chemistry. 
PAUL  C.  FREER,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  General  Chemistry  and 

Director  of  the  Laboratory  of  General  Chemistry. 
♦ANDREW  C.  Mclaughlin,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  American 

History. 
ASAPH  HALL,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Director 

of  the  Observatory. 
ISRAEL  C.  RUSSELL,  C.E.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Geology. 
WARREN  P.  LOMBARD,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 
JACOB   REIGHARD,   Ph.B.,   Professor  of  Zoology,   and   Director 

of  the  Zoological  Laboratory  and  the  Zoological  Museum. 

'Absent  on  leave. 
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THOMAS    C.   TRUEBLOOD,   A.M.,   Professor  of  Elocution   and 

Oratory. 
JAMES  A.  CRAIG,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Lit- 
eratures and  Hellenistic  Greek, 
J.  PLAYFAIR  McMURRICH,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
ROBERT  M.  WENLEY.  ScD.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
GEORGE  HEMPL,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English  Philology  and  Gen^ 

eral  Linguistics. 
ARTHUR  G.  CANFIELD,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 
WILLIAM  H.  PAYNE,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Science  and  the  Art 

of  Teaching. 
FRED  N.  SCOTT,  Ph.D..  Professor  of  Rhetoric. 
MAX  WINKLER,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  German  Language  and 

Literature. 
FREDERICK  G.  NOVY.  ScD.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 
EDWARD  D.  CAMPBELL,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Analytical  Chemistry. 
ALLEN  S.  WHITNEY,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Pedagogy. 
FILIBERT  ROTH,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Forestry. 
FRED  M.  TAYLOR,  Ph.D.,  Junior  Professor  of  Political  Economy 

and  Finance. 
ALEXANDER  ZIWET,  C.E.,  Junior  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
GEORGE    W.    PATTERSON,    Jt,    Ph.D.,    Junior    Professor    of 

Electrical  Engineering. 
FREDERICK  C  NEWCOMBE,  Ph.D.,  Junior  Professor  of  Botany. 
G.  CARL  HU6ER,  M.D.,  Junior  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
JOHN  O.  REED,  Ph.D.,  Junior  Professor  of  Physics. 
ALFRED  H.  LLOYD,  Ph.D.,  Junior  Professor  of  Philosophy,  and 

m 

Secretary  of  the  Administrative  Council. 

JOSEPH  H.  DRAKE,  Ph.D.,  LL.B.,  Junior  Professor  of  Latin  and 
Roman  Law. 

MORITZ  LEVI,  A.B.,  Junior  Professor  of  French. 

EARL  W.  DOW,  A.B.,  Junior  Professor  of  History. 

MOSES  GOMBERG,  ScD.,  Junior  Professor  of  Organic  Chemistry. 

WALTER  DENNISON,  Ph.D.,  Junior  Professor  of  Utin. 

JOSEPH  L.  MARKLEY,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics. 

CHARLES  H.  COOLEY,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 

S.  LAWRENCE  BIGELOW,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  General 
Chemistry, 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

The  Uniyenity  of  Michi|^Aii. 

The  Uniyersity  of  Michigan  is  a  part  of  the  educational  system 
of  the  State,  and  derives  from  the  State,  in  one  way  or  another,  the 
greater  part  of  its  revenue.  The  University  comprises  the  Depart- 
ment of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  and  six  professional 
schools,  each  of  which  has  its  own  Faculty  and  issues  each  year  a 
separate  departmental  Announcement  In  the  several  faculties  there 
were  in  1902-1903,  170  officers  of  instruction,  besides  numerous 
assistants,  some  of  whom  participated  in  the  work  of  teaching. 
Including  the  Summer  Schools,  about  3,800  students,  representing 
52  States  and  Territories,  and  23  foreign  countries,  were  in  attend- 


The  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts. 

In  the  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  the  aim 
is  to  cover  the  broad  field  of  general  university  study  of  the  ancient 
and  the  modem  languages  and  literatures,  of  history,  philosophy, 
science,  and  the  liberal  arts,  as  distinguished  from  the  more  special 
work  of  the  professional  schools.  Its  Faculty  numbered,  in  1902- 
1903,  X07  regular  teachers  and  36  assistants.  The  students  in  attend- 
ance numbered  over  1,400,  of  whom  98  were  graduates.  The  pres- 
ence of  such  a  number  of  graduate  students,  taken  with  the  fact  that 
high  specialization  of  work  is  not  uncommon  among  undergraduates, 
tends  to  create  a  genuine  university  atmosphere,  and  to  assure  the 
advanced  student  of  intellectual  comradeship. 

The  Libraries. 

The  various  libraries  of  the  University  contain  about  265,000 
volumes,  and  include  a  number  of  important  special  collections. 
Among  these  are  the  McMillan  Shakespeare  Library,  5*082  volumes ; 
the  Parsons  Library  (political  science),  4,325  volumes;  the  Goethe 
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Library  of  about  1,0x4  volumes;  and  the  Morris  Library  v.pl^ilos- 
ophy),  1,1 00  volumes.  The  general  reading  room  seats  210  readers 
and  separate  rooms  are  provided  for  advanced  students  to  work  in, 
with  the  necessary  books  close  at  hand.  Under  certain  restrictions 
graduate  students  have  access  to  the  book  rooms.  The  library  takes 
1,000  periodicals,  and  is  open,  in  term  time,  fourteen  hours  daily, 
except  on  Sundays  and  legal  holidays.  During  the  summer  vacation 
it  is  open  nine  hours  a  day  during  the  summer  session,  and  six 
hours  a  day  for  the  remainder  of  the  time. 

The  Laboratories. 

The  University  has  an  observatory  and  a  large  number  of  labora- 
tories more  or  less  fully  equipped  for  routine  instruction  and  for 
original  research.  The  laboratories  (omitting  those  connected  ex- 
clusively with  the  work  of  the  Engineering,  Medical,  and  Dental 
Schools)  are:  the  Anatomical,  Botanical,  Chemical,  Geological,  His- 
tological, Hygienic,  Physical,  Physiological,  Psychological,  and  Zoo- 
logical. For  a  fuller  account  of  them  and  their  various  resources,  as 
also  of  the  University  collections  for  the  study  of  art,  archaeology, 
ethnology,  mineralogy,  palaeontology,  systematic  zoology,  etc.,  consult 
the  annual  Calendar,  which  may  be  had  gratis  on  application  to 
Mr.  James  H.  Wade,  Secretary  of  the  University. 

Societies. 

There  are  connected  with  the  University  a  number  of  voluntary 
literary,  philosophical,  and  scientific  organizations  which  add  not  a 
little  to  the  graduate  student's  opportunity  for  general  training.  The 
membership  of  these  societies  consists  usually  of  University  teachers 
and  advanced  students  who  are  pursuing  a  common  specialty.  They 
are  variously  organized  and  meet  weekly,  fortnightly,  or  monthly,  as 
the  case  may  be,  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  formal  papers, 
for  reports  upon  observation  and  experiment,  reviews  of  recent  lit- 
erature, etc. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  GRADUATE  WORK. 

The  Graduate  SchooL 

The  Graduate  School  was  organized  in  the  Spring  of  1892  in 
connection  with  the  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the 
Arts.  Its  purpose  is  to  bring  into  increased  prominence  the  numer- 
ous advanced  courses  offered  in  that  department— courses  that  have 
developed  during  the  past  few  years  from  the  continual  extension  of 
the  elective  system, — and  to  recognize  and  announce  them  as  some- 
thing distinct  from  the  work  of  an  ordinary  college  course.    It  alms 
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to  make  prorision  for  a  more  systematic  and  efficient  administration 
of  the  higher  work,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  for  the  separate  instruc- 
tion of  graduate  students.  It  also  aims  to  lay  foundations  for  the 
future  development  of  university  (as  distinguished  from  collegiate) 
work.  The  management  of  the  School  is  entrusted  to  an  Adminis- 
trative Council,  of  which  the  President  of  the  University  is  chairman. 
The  regulations  of  the  University  respecting  graduate  work  that 
were  formerly  in  force,  have  been  modified  in  a  few  particulars  by 
the  Council,  and  it  is  possible  that  still  further  changes  may  be 
made  in  the  year  to  come.  The  more  important  of  these  regulations 
are  explained  in  the  pages  that  follow. 

The  Univeraity  System. 

Every  graduate  student  who  is  a  candidate  for  a  higher  degree, 
works  upon  the  so-called  "university  system/'  the  essential  features 
of  which  are  specialization  of  study,  a  final  examination,  and  a 
thesis.  The  student  selects  a  "major  study"  and,  in  general,  two 
"minor  studies,"  his  selection  being  subject,  however,  to  the  approval 
of  the  Council.  When  the  choice  has  been  made  and  approved,  the 
student's  work  is  henceforth  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  a 
committee  consisting  of  those  professors  who  have  charge  of  the 
studies  chosen,  the  one  having  charge  of  the  major  study  being 
chairman.  This  committee  arranges  a  course  of  study  suited  to  the 
desires,  needs,  and  previous  attainments  of  the  student,  assists  htm 
in  the  choice  of  a  subject  for  a  thesis,  passes  judgment  upon  his 
thesis  when  it  is  written,  conducts  his  examination,  and,  if  he 
passes,  reports  him  to  the  Council  as  worthy  of  the  degree  sought. 
The  nature  of  the  work  prescribed,  and  of  the  committee's  super- 
vision, varies  more  or  less  according  to  the  subject  chosen,  the 
degree  sought,  and  the  previous  attainments  of  the  student.  The 
work  may  consist  of  attendance  upon  certain  specified  courses  of 
study,  of  reading  to  be  done  privately  and  reported  upon,  or  of  an 
original  research  to  be  carried  on  more  or  less  independently.  The 
requirement  of  a  thesis  is  somtimes  waived  in  the  case  of  a  candi- 
date for  a  master's  degree.  It  may  be  added  also  that  for  the  mas- 
ter's degree  the  Council  may,  at  its  discretion,  approve  a  course  of 
study  which  does  not  confine  the  candidate  rigorously  to  a  major 
and  two  minor  studies. 

Graduate  students  who  do  not  wish  to  work  for  a  higher  degree 
are  admitted  to  any  course  offered  in  the  Department  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  the  Arts,  upon  satisfying  the  professor  in  charge  that 
they  are  qualified  to  pursue  the  work  to  advantage. 
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THE  HIGHER  DEGREES. 

*  Degrees  Conferred. 

The  degrees  conferred  on  the  completion  of  approved  courses  of 
study  in  the  Graduate  School  are  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science, 
Dpctor  of  Philosophy,  and  Doctor  of  Science. 

The  llaaters'  Degrees. 

A  Bachelor  of  this  University,  or  of  any  other  reputable  univer- 
sity or  college,  may  become  a  candidate  for  a  master's  degree,  and 
may  be  recommended  for  the  degree  after  one  year's  residence  at 
the  University,  provided  he  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  on  the 
course  of  study  approved  by  the  Administrative  CounciL  A  thesis 
may,  or  may  not,  be  included  in  the  requirements  for  a  degree,  as 
the  committee  in  charge  of  the  student's  work  may  determine. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  the  one  usually  conferred, 
though  candidates  who  pursue  studies  along  scientific  lines  may,  at 
their  option,  receive  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science. 

The  practice  of  allowing  graduates  of  this  University  to  enter 
upon  studies  in  absentia  as  candidates  for  a  master's  degree,  has 
been  discontinued.  But  a  graduate  who  has  already  completed  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  term  of  residence  prescribed  for  a  mas- 
ter's degree,  may  be  allowed  to  continue  his  studies  for  the  degree, 
without  further  residence  at  the  University,  on  such  conditions  as 
the  Administrative  Council  may  determine  in  each  case.  This  priv- 
ilege is  restricted  to  graduates  of  this  University, 

A  student  properly  qualified  may  be  permitted  to  pursue  at  the 
same  time  studies  for  a  master's  degree  and  studies  in  any  of  the 
professional  schools,  on  condition  that  the  term  of  study  and  resi- 
dence in  the  Graduate  School  be  extended  to  cover  at  least  two 
years. 

The  Doctors'  Degrees. 

1.  The  doctor's  degrees  are  open  to  all  persons  who  have  received 
a  bachelor's  degree,  but  no  student  will  be  accepted  as  a  candidate 
for  a  doctor's  degree  who  has  not  a  knowledge  of  French  and  Ger- 
man sufficient  for  purposes  of  research.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  is  the  one  usually  conferred,  though  candidates  who 
pursue  studies  along  scientific  lines  may,  at  their  option,  receive  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Science. 

2.  It  is  not  intended  that  the  doctor's  degree  shall  be  won  merely 
by  faithful  and  industrious  work  for  a  prescribed  time  in  some 
assigned  course  of  study,  and  no  definite  term  of  required  residence 
can  be  specified.  As  a  rule,  three  years  of  graduate  study  will  be 
necessary,  the  last  two  semesters  of  which  must  be  spent  at  this 
University.    The  period  of  three  years,  however,  may  be  shortened 
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in  the  case  of  students  Who,  as  undergraduates,  have  pursued  special 
studies  in  the  direction  of  their  proposed  graduate  work. 

3.  No  student  will  be  enrolled  as  a  candidate  for  a  doctor's 
degree  until  he  has  been  in  residence  as  a  graduate  student  for  at 
last  one  year.  [This  rule  may  be  waived  in  the  case  of  those  who 
come  properly  accredited  from  a  Graduate  School  of  some  other 
university,  and  of  those  who,  as  undergraduates  in  this  University, 
have  shown  special  proficiency  in  the  line  of  their  proposed  graduate 
work.2 

4.  A  student  wishing  to  become  a  candidate  for  a  doctor's  degree 
must  make  a  formal  application  to  be  so  enrolled  at  least  two 
semesters  prior  to  the  time  for  presenting  himself  for  examination. 

5.  A  candidate  for  a  doctor's  degree  must  take  a  major  study 
that  is  substantially  co-extensive  with  some  one  department  of  in- 
struction in  the  University.  He  must  also  take  two  minor  studies, 
one  of  which  may  be  in  the  same  department  as  the  major,  but 
involving  a  more  thorough  treatment  of  the  same.  Both  minors 
must  be  cognate  to  the  major,  and  all  studies  must  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Administrative  CounciL  . 

6.  The  Thesis. — The  thesis  is  of  great  importance.  It  must  ex- 
hibit creditable  literary  workmanship,  and  a  good  command  of  the 
resources  of  expression,  but  it  must  depend  for  acceptance  more 
upOA.  its  subject-matter  than  upon  its  formal  or  rhetorical  qualities. 
It  must  be  an  original  contribution  to  scholarship  or  to  scientific 
knowledge.  The  inquiry  should  be  confined  within  narrow  bounds. 
The  treatment  should  be  as  concise  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  per- 
mits, and  show  familiarity  with  the  history  of  the  problem  treated, 
with  the  literature  bearing  upon  it,  and  with  the  latest  methods  of 
research  applicable  to  it.  Every  thesis  should  contain  a  clear  intro- 
ductory statement  of  what  it  is  proposed  to  establish  or  investigate, 
and  likewise  a  final  r^sum^  of  results.  It  should  also  be  accompanied 
by  an  index  of  contents  and  a  bibliography  of  the  subject  It  is 
expected  that  the  preparation  of  an  acceptable  thesis  will  usually 
require  the  greater  part  of  an  academic  year. 

Special  Regulations  Relating  to  the  Higher  Dregrees. 

1.  Applicants  for  an  advanced  degree  are  required  to  announce 
to  the  Council,  through  the  Secretary,  within  one  week  after  the 
opening  of  the  semester,  the  particular  branches  of  study  to  which 
they  wish  to  give  special  attention.*  The  supervision  of  their  work 
will  then  be  entrusted  to  the  proper  committee. 

2.  The  subject  of  the  thesis  for  a  doctor's  degree  must  be 
chosen,  and  must  be  approved  by  the  committee  concerned,  as  early 
as  the  first  of  November  of  the  college  year  in  which  the  applicant 
expects  to  take  his  degree,  and  the  subject  of  the  thesis  for  a  mas- 
ter's degree,  when  required,  must  be  chosen  and  approved  as  early 
as  the  first  of  December. 

•See  also  next  page  under  "Admission   and   Registration  " 
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3.  The  thesis  must  be  completed  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
chairman  of  the  proper  committee  as  early  as  the  first  of  May  of  the 
year  in  which  the  applicant  expects  to  take  the  degree. 

4.  The  thesis  must  be  prepared  for  close  scrutiny  with  reference 
not  only  to  its  technical  merits,  but  also  to  its  merits  as  a  specimen 
of  literary  workmanship.-  It  must  be  preceded  by  an  analytical  table 
of  contents,  and  a  carefully  prepared  account  of  the  authorities  used. 

5.  Th«  thesis  must  be  read  and  defended  in  public  at  such  time 
as  the  Council  may  appoint;  and,  in  case  of  a  master's  degree,  a 
bound  copy,  either  written  or  printed,  must  be  deposited  in  the 
University  library. 

6.  Every  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  or 
Doctor  of  Science,  in  case  of  the  acceptance  of  his  thesis,  is  required 
to  have  the  thesis  printed  in  full  or  in  part,  as  may  be  approved  by 
the  responsible  committee.  He  is  also  required  to  deposit  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  copies  of  the  printed  thesis  in  the  University  library, 
these  copies  to  be  used  for  exchange  with  other  universities; — pro- 
vided, however,  that  in  cases  where  this  requirement  would  work 
hardship,  it  may  be  waived  on  recommendation  of  the  candidate's 
committee.  To  guarantee  the  printing  of  the  thesis,  every  candidate 
for  the  doctor's  degree  is  required  to  deposit  with  the  Treasurer  of 
the  University,  between  the  date  of  the  acceptance  of  the  thesis  and 
the  time  fixed  for  his  examination,  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars.  This 
deposit  will  be  returned  to  him  in  case  of  failure  to  pass  his  exam- 
ination, or  whenever  he  shall  cause  his  thesis  to  be  printed  at  his 
own  expense,  or  shall  have  it  published  in  a  form  and  under  aus- 
pices approved  by  the  responsible  committee.  In  case  the  thesis 
is  not  immediately  printed,  a  type-written  copy  must  be  placed  in 
the  University  library. 

In  the  printing  of  the  thesis  at  his  own  expense  the  candidate 
will  be  expected  to  use  good,  substantial  paper,  and  sightly  typog- 
raphy. A  page  four  inches  by  six,  with  outside  margins  of  at  least 
one  inch,  is  recommended. 


ADMISSION  AND  REGISTRATION. 

All  applicants  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School  must  first 
report  to  the  Dean  of  the  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the 
Arts,  and  present  their  credentials.  They  will  then  receive  special 
blanks  to  be  filled  out,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  professors  under 
whom  they  wish  to  work,  and  they  should  consult  with  these  pro- 
fessors at  once,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Administrative  Council  not  later  than  one  week  after  the  opening 
of  the  semester. 

The  privileges  of  the  school  are  open  to  graduates  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts  of  this  University,  and  to 
graduates  of  other  universities  and  colleges  who  satisfy  the  Admin- 
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istrative  Council  that  they  are  qualified  to  pursue  with  profit  the 
advanced  courses  of  study  offered  in  the  School. 

Graduates  of  institutions  where  the  undergraduate  courses  of 
study  are  not  substantially  equivalent  to  the  course  prescribed  at  this 
University,  are  ordinarily  required  to  do  an  additional  amount  of 
undeiigraduate  work,  or  to  prolonsf  their  term  of  residence,  before 
being  admitted  to  full  candidacy  for  a  higher  degree. 

Graduates  of  this  University,  or  of  other  institutions,  who  do  not 
wish  to  become  candidates  for  a  degree,  may  be  admitted  and  regis- 
tered as  special  resident  graduates. 

Graduates  of  other  institutions  who  are  candidates  for  a  bach- 
elor's degree  in  the  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts, 
are  not  registered  in  the  Graduate  School. 


FEES  AND  EXPENSES. 

MAtricnlation  Fee.-^Every  student,  before  entering  any  depart- 
ment of  the  University,  is  required  to  pay  a  matriculation  fee.  This 
fee,  which  for  citizens  of  Michigan  is  ten  dollars,  and  for  those  who 
come  from  any  other  State  or  country,  twenty-five  dollars,  is  paid 
but  once,  and  entitles  the  student  to  the  privileges  of  permanent 
membership  in  the  University. 

Aiitiital  Fee. — In  addition  to  the  matriculation  fee,  every  student 
has  to  pay  an  annual  fee  for  incidental  expenses.  This  fee  in  the 
Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts  is,  for  Michigan 
students,  thirty  dollars;  for  all  others,  forty  dollars.  It  is  paid  the 
first  year  of  residence  at  the  University,  and  every  year  of  residence 
thereafter.  Resident  graduates  are  required  to  pay  the  same  annual 
fee  as  undergraduates.  Graduate  students  studying  in  absentia  for  a 
master's  degree  pay  an  annual  fee  of  ten  dollars. 

The  matriculation  fee  and  the  annual  fee  must  be  paid  at  the 
beginning  of  the  academic  year.  A  by-law  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
provides  that  no  student  or  graduate  shall  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  the  University  until  he  has  paid  all  fees  that  are  due. 

Laboratory  Bxpenaes. — Students  who  pursue  laboratory  courses 
of  study  are  required  to  pay  for  the  materials  and  apparatus  actually 
consumed  by  them.  The  deposits  required  in  advance  are  different 
in  the  different  courses,  ranging  from  one  to  twenty  dollars.  The 
laboratory  expenses  of  students  will  vary  with  their  prudence  and 
economy.  Experience  has  shown  that  in  the  chemical  laboratory  the 
average  expense  for  all  courses  is  about  one  dollar  and  twenty  cents 
a  week. 

DijfliOmtL  Fee.— 'The  fee  for  the  diploma  given  on  gradtiation  is 
ten  dollars,  and  the  by-laws  of  the  Board  of  Regents  prescribe  that 
no  person  shall  be  recommended  for  a  degree  until  he  has  paid  all 
dues,  including  the  fee  for  diploma. 
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Other  Snenses. — Students  obtain  board  and  lodging  in  private 
families  for  from  three  to  five  dollars  a  week.  Qubs  are  also  formed 
in  which  the  cost  of  board  is  from  one  dollar  and  a  half  to  two 
dollars  and  a  half  a  week.  Room  rent  varies  from  one  dollar  to 
three  dollars  a  week  for  each  student.  The  annual  expenses  of  stu- 
dents, including  clothing  and  incidentals,  are,  on  the  average,  about 
three  hundred  and  seventy  dollars.  Students  on  arriving  in  Ann 
Arbor  can  obtain  information  in  regard  to  rooms  and  board  by  call- 
ing at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  University  in  University 
Hall. 


FELLOWSHIPS. 
Sliaha  Jones  Classical  Fellowship. 

In  1889  the  Elisha  Jones  Qassical  Fellowship  was  established  by 
Mrs.  Catherine  E.  Jones,  in  memory  of  her  husband,  Professor  Elisha 
Jones,  a  graduate  of  this  University,  in  the  class  of  1859,  and  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  Literary  Faculty.  Its  purpose  is  "to 
encourage  patient,  honest,  accurate  study  of  the  languages,  literature, 
and  archaeology  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome." 

A  candidate  for  the  Fellowship  must  have  spent  at  least  three 
entire  semesters  as  a  student  in  this  Department  of  the  University, 
and  must  be  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  this  University  of  not  more  than 
two  years'  standing.  Appointments  to  the  Fellowship  are  made  by 
an  Examining  Board,  consisting  of  President  Angell  and  Professors 
D*OoGB,  Kelsey,  Hudson^  and  Pattengill.  The  period  of  incimi- 
bency  is  limited  to  two  academic  years,  and  must  be  spent  at  this 
University  "unless  at  any  time  the  examining  board  shall  see  fit  to 
allow  the  second  year  to  be  spent"  at  some  other  place  favorable 
to  classical  study. 

Fellowship  in  Chemistry. 

The  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  was  given  by  Messrs.  Parke, 
Davis  and  Company,  of  Detroit,  for  the  continuation  in  the  year 
1902-1903  of  the  Fellowship  in  Chemistry  established  by  them  in 
1895.  Professors  Vaughan,  Prescott,  and  Freer  were  designated 
to  act  as  a  committee  to  select  the  incumbent  and  to  arrange  the 
work  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  donors.  The  holder  of 
the  Fellowship  for  the  year  1 902-1903,  is  Herbert  William  Emerson, 
Ph.C,  B.S. 

Peter  White  Fellowship. 

Provision  for  a  Fellowship  in  American  History  for  the  year 
1 902-1903,  with  an  income  of  four  hundred  dollars,  was  made  by 
Honorable  Peter  White,  of  Marquette.  The  holder  of  the  Fellow- 
ship for  the  year  has  been  Frank  Arthur  Bohn«  A.M. 
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Dexter  M.  Ferry  Botanical  Fellowship. 

Provision  for  a  Fellowship  in  Botany  for  the  year  X901-190J, 
with  an  income  of  five  hundred  dollars,  was  made  by  Mr.  Dexter  M. 
Ferry,  of  Detroit  The  holder  of  the  Fellowship  for  the  year  has 
been  Edgar  Nelson  Transeau,  A.B. 

Steams  Fellowship. 

A  Fellowship  in  Pharmacentical  Chemistry  is  supported  by 
Messrs.  Frederick  Steams  and  Company,  of  Detroit,  for  investiga- 
tions upon  subjects  determined  by  the  University.  This  provision 
has  been  continued  since  1895.  The  annual  income  is  three  hun- 
dred  and  fifty  dollars. 

Gatf  Sngineerini^  Fellowship. 

Members  of  the  Michigan  State  Gas  Association  subscribed  the 
sum  of  six  hundred  dollars  per  annum  for  the  support  of  a  Fellow- 
ship In  Gas  Engineering.  Five  hundred  dollars  of  this  sum  is  given 
to  the  holder  of  the  Fellowship,  the  remainder  is  expended  for 
special  apparatus  and  material  required  for  the  research.  The  holder 
of  the  Fellowship  for  the  year  has  been  Max  Emil  Mueller,  A.B. 

The  Helton-Baker  Fellowship. 

A  Fellowship  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacology  is  maintained  for 
investigation,  by  Messrs.  Nelson,  Baker  and  Company,  of  Detroit, 
dating  from  1900,  with  an  annual  income  of  five  hundred  dollars. 
For  1902-03  the  holder  has  been  Lemuel  William  Famulener,  Ph.C. 

Buhl  CUasical  Fellowship. 

The  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  was  given  by  Mr.  Theodore  D. 
Buhl,  of  Detroit,  for  the  support  of  a  classical  fellowship  for  the 
year  1903-1903.  The  holder  of  the  fellowship  for  the  year  has  been 
Charles  Rufus  Morey,  A.M. 

Fellowship  in  Music. 

By  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Frederick  Steams,  of  Detroit,  provision 
was  made  for  a  Fellowship  in  Music  for  the  year  1902-1903,  with 
an  income  of  four  hundred  dollars.  The  holder  of  this  fellowship 
for  the  year  has  been  Philip  Louis  Schenk,  A.B. 

Pilgrim  Fellowship  in  Rhetoric  and  Bnglish  Composition. 

Provision  for  a  Fellowship  in  Rhetoric  and  English  Composi- 
tion has  been  made  for  the  past  two  years  by  the  Pilgrim  Publish- 
ing Company,  of  Battle  Creek.  Its  purpose  is  to  further  original 
research  in  rhetoric  and  to  encourage  thorough  preparation  for  the 
teaching  of  English  Composition.  The  present  holder  of  the  fellow- 
ship is  Miss  Mary  Lowell,  A.B. 
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Rockefeller  SchoUnhipa 

The  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research  made  a  grant 
for  two  scholarships  in  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology  for  the  year 
X901-X902,  and  continued  the  grant  for  1902-1903.  The  holders  of 
these  scholarships  for  1902-3  have  been  Miss  May  Wheeler,  A.B., 
and  David  J.  Levy. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  following  list  of  advanced  courses  does  not  attempt  in  all 
cases  to  discriminate  graduate  from  undergraduate  instruction;  the 
reason  being  that  the  possession  of  a  bachelor's  degree  may  mean 
much  or  little  as  regards  a  student's  proficiency  in  a  particular  sub- 
ject With  a  few  exceptions,  the  courses  here  mentioned  all  pre- 
suppose a  somewhat  extensive  preliminary  study  of  the  subject,  a 
study  covering  from  one  to  six  or  more  years  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances. In  some  instances  the  attempt  is  made  to  indicate,  in 
terms  of  both  time  and  work,  the  amount  of  preparation  required  for 
entrance  upon  the  courses  described.  Many  of  the  courses  are 
advanced  electives  which  are  open  to  undergraduates,  but  have  been 
shown  by  experience  to  be  suited  to  the  needs  of  many  graduates. 
Different  departments  of  instruction  have  adopted  different  modes  of 
announcing  their  work.  For  further  information  reference  may  be 
made  directly  to  the  head  of  the  department  concerned. 

GfiBSK. 

The  courses  here  announced  presuppose,  in  general,  four  years* 
previous  study  of  Greek,  viz.,  the  usual  preparatory  course  of  two 
years,  and  two  years  of  collegiate  study  devoted  to  the  history  of 
Greek  literature  and  to  reading  from  Lysias,  Xenophon,  Homer, 
Demosthenes,  the  Tragic  Poets,  and  Aristophanes. 

FIRST   SEMESTER. 

Professor  D'Ooge: — 
Teachers'  Course. 

Lectures  on  Greek  Grammar,  particularly  with  reference  to 
the  origin  and  history  of  inflections.  This  course  is  especially 
intended  for  those  who  are  expecting  to  teach  Greek.  Two  hours 
a  week. 

Seminary  in  Tragedy. 

Studies  in  Sophocles,  with  special  reference  to  the  dramatic 
art  of  the  poet,  his  use  of  meters  and  the  antiquities  of  the 
Greek  stage.    Three  hours  a  week. 
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[The  Oresteian  Trilogy  in  Aeschylus, 

with  special  reference  to  the  most  important  principles  of  textual 

criticism  and  the  dramatic  art  of  the  poet.     Three  hours  a  week. 

Omitted  in  1903-1904;  to  be  given  in  1904-1905.] 

The  History  of  Greek  Art  from  the  Beginning  to  the 

Roman  Period. 

Gardner's  Handbook  of  Greek  Sculpture  and  Tarbell's  History 
of  Greek  Art  will  be  made  the  basis  of  a  more  general  study. — 

Three  hours  a  week, 
[Plato  and  Aristotle. 

Selections    from    the    Gorgias    and    from    the    Nicomachean 
Ethics. — Two  hours  a  week. 

Omitted  in  1903-1904;  to  be  given  in  1904-1905.] 

Professor  Pattengill  :  — 

Herodotus.    Books  VI  and  VH. 
Three  hours  a  week. 

[Thucydides  and  a  Study  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 
Three  hours  a  week. 
Omitted  in  1903- 1904 ;  to  be  given  in  1904-1905.] 

Assistant  Professor  Sanders  :  — 
Greek  Epigraphy. 

A  study  of  the  local  alphabets  and  exercises  in  reading  in- 
scfjptions. — Two  hours  a  week, 

SECOND  SEMESTER. 

Professor  D'Ooge  :  — 

Pindar. 

The  Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes.     Selections  from  Bacchyli- 
des. — Three  hours  a  week. 

Seminary  in  Plato's  Republic. 

Two  hours  a  week, 

Aristophanes. 

Rapid   reading   course.      The   Clouds,    The    Acharnians,    and 
The  Frogs. — Two  hours  a  week. 

[Lucian. 

Selected    dialogues.      Discussion    of    the    life    and  times  of 
Lucian. — Two  hours  a  week. 

Omitted  in  1903-1904 ;  to  be  given  in  1904-1905.] 
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[Modern  Greek. 

A  practical  introduction  and  practice  in  reading  specimens  of 
modem  Greek  literature. — Two  hours  a  week. 

Omitted  in  1903-1904;  to  be  given  in  1904-1905.] 

[Aristotle's  Athenian  Constitution. 

With  special  reference  to  the  judicial  and  political  antiquities  of 
Athens. — Two  hours  a  week. 

Omitted  in  1903-1904;  to  be  given  in  1904-Z905.] 

Professor  Pattengill:  — 

[The  Bucolic  Poets.    The  Idyls  of  Theocritus,  Bion  and 
Moschus. 

Three  hours  a  week. 

Omitted  in  1903-Z904 ;  to  be  given  in  1904-1905.] 

Selections  from  the  Anthology. — Three  hours  a  week, 
[Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  Homer. 

The  Greek  Minor  Poets. 

Lectures  on  the  history  of  the  Homeric  text  and  a  study  of 
the  Homeric  language  and  verse.  This  course  is  especially  in- 
tended for  those  who  are  preparing  to  teach  Greek. 

Three  hours  a  week. 

Omitted  in  1903-1904 ;  to  be  given  in  1904- 1905.] 

Assistant  Professor  Sanders  :  — 
Greek  Palaeography. 

Two  hours  a  week. 

Dr.  Stuakt:  — 

Greek  Prose  Composition. 

This  course  is  intended  for  those  who  are  preparing  to  teach 
Greek. — Three  hours  a  week. 

LATIN. 

The  courses  here  announced  presuppose,  in  general,  seven  or 
eight  years'  previous  study  of  Latin — ^the  usual  preparatory  course  of 
four  years,  and  three  or  four  years  of  collegiate  study. 

In  connection  with  the  work  in  Latin,  use  is  made  of  the 
University  collections  of  classical  antiquities  and  of  reproductions 
of  objects  of  ancient  art    These  collections  are  as  follows: — 

I.  The  Richards  G>llection  of  Roman  Coins,  containing  about 
500  well-selected  examples,  illustrating  the  silver  and  bronze  coinage 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  Roman  Republic  and  the  Empire. 
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2.  The  De  Ciiscio  Collection  of  Latin  Inscriptions.  These  in- 
scriptions furnish  material  for  an  introductory  course  in  epigraphy. 
They  number  about  250,  most  of  them  being  upon  slabs  of  marble; 
two  are  upon  terra  cotta  cinerary  urns,  one  upon  a  marble  urn,  and 
a  dozen  upon  sections  of  lead  pipe. 

3.  Reproductions  of  inscriptions,  including  squeezes,  rubbings, 
and  photographs.  This  collection  comprises  several  htmdred  exam- 
ples, taken  chiefly  from  originals  in  the  museums  of  Rome  and 
Naples. 

4.  Casts  of  ancient  sculptures,  including  busts  and  statues,  and 
reliefs  from  the  Arch  of  Trajan  at  Benevento,  parts  of  which  have 
lately  been  installed  in  the  new  addition  to  the  art  gallery. 

5.  Ancient  lamps.  The  University  collection  of  lamps  includes 
about  400  specimens  from  Italy,  Africa,  and  Greece,  which  repre- 
sent a  great  variety  of  tjrpes. 

6  Several  thousand  photographic  reproductions  of  masterpieces 
and  remains  of  Greek  and  Roman  art,  including  the  Brunn-Bruck- 
mann  Denkmaeler,  and  the  Brunn-Amdt-Bruckmann  Portraits. 

7.  Engravings,  including  a  complete  set  of  the  Piranesi  engrav- 
ings and  a  number  of  smaller  collections. 

Professor  Kelsey:  — 

Latin    Seminary:      Roman    Philosophical    Writers,    with 

Special  Study  of  Lucretius. 

Open  to  graduate  students  only. — Two  hours  a  week,  through' 
out  the  year, 

.  Lucretius^. 

Interpretations  and  lectures. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semes^ 
ter, 

Roman  Art,  as  studied  in  the  Monuments. 

General  introduction  to  Roman  Archsology;  lectures  on 
Roman  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting.  This  course  will  be 
illustrated  by  photographs,  engravings,  and  stereopticon  slides, 
with  occasional  lectures  upon  the  casts  in  the  Art  Gallery. — Three 
hours  a  week,  second  semester, 

[The  Topography  and  Monuments  of  the  City  of  Rome. 

Lectures,  illustrated  by  photographs,  engravings,  and  stereop- 
ticon slides. — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester.  This  course 
will  be  omitted  in  1903-Z904.I 
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[The  Antiquities  of  Pompeii. 

Illustrated  lectures,  summarizing  the  results  of  excavfttioti  and 
research  at  Pompeii  as  contributing  to  our  knowledge  of  Greek 
and  Roman  art  and  life.— Ofi#  hour  a  week,  first  semester.    This 
.  course  is  omitted  in  1903-1904.] 

Professors  Kelsey  and  Dennison  :  — 
Caesar's  Gallic  War  (Teachers*  Course,  A). 

Lectures.  Papers  prepared  by  those  taking  the  course.  Critical 
study  of  the  text  of  the  Gallic  War,  on  the  basis  of  Meusel's  edi- 
tion ;  studies  in  the  syntax  and  military  antiquities. — Five  hours 
a  week,  Hrst  semester. 

Virgil  (Teachers'  Course,  B). 

Critical  study  of  the  Bucolics,  and  selected  portions  of  the 
Georgics,  Aeneid,  and  Appendix  Vergiliana,  on  the  basis  of  Rib- 
beck's  large  edition. — Five  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Professor  Drake  :  — 
The  Germania  and  Agricola  of  Tacitus. 

Interpretations  and  lectures. — Txvo  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Roman  Literature. 

Interpretation  of  selections  from  representative  authors,  from 
Ennius  to  Boethius;  lectures.    Four  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

General  Course  in  Roman  Literature. 

Lectures  and  Topical  Studies.  This  course  is  designed  for 
Students  interested  in  the  general  subject  of  literature,  who  do 
not  wish  to  make  an  intensive  study  of  Latin.  No  knowledge  of 
Latin  is  required.  The  Roman  literature  will  be  jtreated  in  its 
broad  relations  to  the  .Greek  literature  and  to  modem  literature. — 
Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

History  of  Roman  Law. 

Lectures.  A  sketch  of  the  development  of  Roman  Private 
Law,  and  of  the  relations  of  Private  to  Public  Law  up  to  the 
death  of  Justinian ;  some  account  of  Roman  Law  in  the  Middle 
Ages ;  afhd  a  discussion  of  the  relations  of  Roman  Law  to  modem 
systems  of  law. — One  hour  a  week,  first  semester. 

Roman  Provincial  Administration. 

Lectures.  A  short  account  will  be  given  of  the  geographical 
extension  of  Rome  through  her  conquests,  of  her  system  of  pro- 
vincial administration,  of  the  effect  of  provincial  development 
'  upon  the  life  of  the  state,  of  the  reorganization  of  the  administra- 
tion by  Augustus  and  by  Diocletiaii,  and  a  sketch  of  the  later 
history  of  the  provinces. — One  hour  a  week,  second  semester. 
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The  Development  of  the  Roman  Constitution. 

'  Lectures.  This  eourse  deals  with  the  Rcmian  constitution  up 
to  and  including  the  Augustan  age.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  reasons  for  the  failure  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Republic,  and  to  the  estaUishment  of  the  Principate  by  Augustus. 
Points  of  resemblance  to  the  American  constitution  will  be  noted 
wherever  it  may  be  possible  to  institute  comparisons. — Two  hours 
a  week,  first  semester. 

The  Elements  of  Roman  Law. 

Lectures  and  recitations.  An  outline  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of.  Roman  Law  as  given  in  the  Institutes  of  Gains  and 
of  Justinian.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  points  of  Roman 
Law  which  illustrate  principles  of 'English  Law. — Two  hours  a 
week,  second  semester. 

The  Elements  of  Spanish  Law. 

The  history  of  Spanish  Law  and  its  relations  to  Roman  Law, 
with  an  outline  of  the  most  important  principles  of  modem 
Spanish  Law  as  given  in  the  codes  of  our  recently  acquired 
Spanish  possessions.— Tw^  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Advanced  Course  in  Roman  Law. 

A  study  of  selected  titles  of  the  Digest  of  Justinian. — Two 
hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Professor  Drakb  and  Dr.  Mbader:  — 

Reviews  in  Roman  Literature,  Latin  Grammar,  and  Roman 

Political  Institutions. 

Systematic  reviews,  with  a  direction  of  the  student's  reading ; 
intended  especially  for  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts. — One  hour  a  week,  second  semester. 

Professor  Dennison:  — 

Latin  Inscriptions. 

Reading  of  inscriptions  of  different  periods  from  the  De 
Crisdo  collection  and  from  reproductions.  Interpretation  of 
selected  inscriptions  as  casting  light  on  the  conditions  of  Roman 
life  and  society  under  the  Empire. — Two  hours  a  week,  second 
semester. 

[The  Letters  of  Pliny. 

InterpreUtion  of  selected  letters,  with  a  study  of  Roman  lit- 
erary and  social  conditions  at  the  end  of  the  first  century. — Two 
hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

This  course  will  be  omitted  in  1903-1 904  1 
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The  Letters  of  Cicero. 

Interpretation  of  selected  letters,  with  a  study  of  Roman 
manners  and  political  conditions  at  the  end  of  the  Republic. — 
Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans. 

Lectures  on  Roman  life,  with  a  study  of  the  social  conditions 

of  antiquity ;  illustrated  by  stereopticon  slides. — One  hour  a  week, 
first  semester. 

Professor  Dennison,  Assistant  Professor  Sanders,  and  Dr. 

Latin  Writing  (A). 

Attention  is  given  not  only  to  correctness  of  expression,  but 
also  to  matters  of  style  and  the  finer  distinctions  of  the  language. 
— Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Latin  Writing  (B). 

Lectures  on  Latin  style,  with  collateral  reading  and  written 
exercises. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Courses  A  and  B  are  usually  given  in  three  sections,  the  stu- 
dents being  classified  according  to  their  needs  and  difficulties. 

Assistant  Professor  Sanders:  — 

Introduction  to  Latin  Palaeography. 

Lectoret  on  the  various  styles  of  writing  found  in  Latin  manu- 
scripts, with  exercises  in  reading  from  facsimiles. — Two  hours  a 
week,  first  semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Sanders  and  Dr.  Meader:  — 
Latin  Grammar  (A). 

Lectures  on  the  phonology  and  morphology  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage.— Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Latin  Grammar  (B). 

Historical  Syntax  and  Style.     Lectures.    In  this  course  both 

the  forms  and  meanings  of  the  more  important  syntactical  types 
will  be  treated  and  special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  factors  (subjective  and  objective)  that  condition  their 
development  The  continuity  of  the  Graeco-Roman  tradition  in 
matters  of  style  will  be  especially  dwelt  upon. — Two  hours  a 
week,  second  semester. 

Dr.  Meader:  — 
The  Italic  Dialects. 

Lectures  on  the  phonology  and  morphology  of  the  dialects, 
with  the  interpretation  of  selected  inscriptions. — Two  hours  a 
week,  second  semester. 
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[The  Pseudo-Caesarian  Bellum  Africanum  and  Bellum  His- 
paniense. 

Interpretation  of  the  texts  and  critical  study  of  their  syn- 
tactical and  stylistic  peculiarities,  accompanied  by  a  continual 
comparison  wiUi  the  usages  of  Caesar. — Two  hours  a  wifk,  firsf 
semester. 

This  course  will  be  omitted  in  Z903-i904*] 

Rapid  Reading  of  Easy  Latin. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  develop  the  ability  to  read  Latin 

without  the  use  of  a  dictionary. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semes- 
ter. 

Latin  Gnnedy. 

Selected  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence. — Two  hours  a  week, 
second  semester. 

SAHSKRIT. 

Before  beginning  the  study  of  Sanskrit,  the  student  should  have 
pursued  courses  in  two  of  the  three  subjects  Greek,  Latin,  and 
German  for  at  least  four  semesters.  The  courses  in  ComparatiTC 
Linguistics  are  open  to  students  of  modem  as  well  as  of  ancient 
languages. 

Dr.  Meader:  — 

Beginners'  Course. 

Grammar,  and  exercises  in  translation  and  composition.  Text- 
books: Perry's  Sanskrit  Primer  and  Whitney's  Grammar. — Two 
hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Advanced  Courses. 

A.  Interpretation  of  the  selections  contained  in  Lanman's 
Sanskrit  Reader,  with  elementary  studies  in  the  comparative  mor- 
phology of  the  more  important  cognate  languages. — Two  hours  a 
week,  second  semester. 

B.  Advanced  Reading:  Kalidasa's  Cakuntala.  Elements  of 
Prakrit— One  hour  a  week,  first  semester. 

CC  Advanced    Reading:     Selections    from   the   Vedas.^-Oii^ 
hour  a  week,  second  semester.    This  course  is  omitted  in  Z903- 
1904.3 

Comparative  Linguistics. 

A  general  introduction  to  comparative  Indo-European  and 
classical  philology.  Lectures.— One  hour  a  week,  throughout  the 
year. 
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BMMITK8. 

The  courses  in  Semittcs  are  intended  for: — (i)  students  who 
are  feeWog  a  liberal  culture;  (a)  students  of  "classical"  and  modem 
Imiguages,  to  furnish  them  with  necessary  data  for  the  studjr  of  the 
philosophy  of  language  and  phonetic  laws;  (3)  students  who  wish 
to  make  a  special  study  of  Semitics  (the  courses  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philoaopl^y) ;  (4)  students  of  ancient  history;  (5)  stu- 
dents of  art  and  archsology;  (6)  students  of  ethics  and  theology. 

Professor  Craig:  — 
Hebrew.* 

1.  Genesis. 

Baer  and  Delitzsch's  Text.  Gesenius'  Hebrew  Grammar  by 
Kautzsch,  trans,  by  Collins,  26th  Edition.  Craig's  Hebrew  Word 
Manual.-T-rAr««  hours  a  week,  Ursi  semester. 

2.  Deuteronomy, 

Joshua,  I  Samuel,  Ruth,  Jonah.  Theile's  Biblia  Hebraica.  Gesen- 
ius' Lexicon. — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

3.  Prophetic  Literature: 

Amos  and  Isaiah.  Study  of  the  nature  and  content  af 
prophecy  in  its  literary,  historical,  and  ethical  aspects.  Text- 
books: Hebrew  Bible,  Driver's  Hebrew  Moods  and  Tenses. — 
Two  hours  a  week,  Hrst  semester. 

4.  The  Book  of  Job, 

Including  study  of  the  literary  structure  and  critique  of  the  dom- 
inant ideas.  Baer  and  Delitzsch's  Text  and  Haupt's  Polychrome 
Edition  (text  by  Siegfried). — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Assyrian. 

1.  Introduction  to  Easy  Historical  Inscriptions 

From  the  Ninth  Century,  b.  c,  with  study  of  the  grammar.  Text- 
books: Delitzsch's  Assyrische  Lesestucke,  vierte  Auflage. — Three 
hours  a  week,  Hrst  semester. 

2.  Historical  Inscriptions. 

Selections  from  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia 
(R.  I-V). — Second  semester. 

3.  The  Babylonian  Stories  of  Creation, 

The  Deluge,  and  the  War  of  Marduk  against  Tiamat,  with  lectures 
on  the  Cosmology  of  the  Babylonians.  Inscription  of  Tiglath- 
pileser  I,  circa  zi30  b.  c. — Two  hours  a  w^ek,  Hrst  semester. 

^Candidates  for  s  higher  degree  who  wish  to  elect  s  Semitic  langumse  as 
one  of  the  sabjaeu  leading  to  the  degree,  must  have  previously  completed 
Courses  i  and  a  in  Hebrew,  or  an  equivalent  thereto  in  some  Semitic 
language. 
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4.  Religious  Literature. 

King's  "The  Prayers  of  the  Lifting-up  of  the  Hand."  Craig's 
"Rdigious  Texts." — Second  semester. 

History  and  Archaeology. 

(i)  Lectures  on  the  Ancient  Babylonians,  Assyrians, 
Hebrews,  Phoenicians. 

The  kctores  are  based  on  the  study  of  the  monisiaents. — Two 
hows  a  week,  first  semester. 

(2)  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Israel  and  Judah 
From  earliest  times  to  the  Reformation  of  Ezra. 

(3)  Lectures.     Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Old 

Testament 

(4)  Lectures.     Study  of  the  Prophetic  Books  of  the 

Old  Testament. 

(5)  Special   Lectures.     See  Literary   Announcement 

for  1 903- 1 904. 
Arabic. 

1.  Introductory  G>urse. 

Grammar  and  reading.  Socin's  Arabic  Grammar  (English 
edition)  and  Brunnow's  Chrestomathy. — Two  hours  a  week,  sec- 
ond semester, 

2.  Selected  Suras  from  the  Quran, 

Chrestomathia  Qurani  Arabica,  Nallino,  with  introductory  lec- 
tures on  the  life  of  liuhaouped  and  Muhammcda  n  ism.'-^T wo 
hours  a  week,  Arst  semester. 

Aramaic,  Syriac,  Ethiopic. 
Courses  in  Aramaic^  Syriac,  Ethiopic  are  arranged  to  suit  the 
needs  of  advanced  students. 

Hellenistic  Greek. 
Professor  Craig  :  — 
New  Testament 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  including  grammatical  study  of  the 
peculiarities  of  HeUenistic  Greek,  and  historical  introduction  to 
the  book.  Text-books:  Westcott  and  Hort's  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment, revised  edition  with  introduction  by  Ph.  Schaff ;  Thayer's 
Winer's  New  Testament  Grammar ;  Blass'  Grammar  of  New  Testa- 
ment Greek;  Thayer's  Greek-English  Lexicon. — Two  hours  a 
week,  first  semester.  . 

Septuagint 

I  Corinthians,  II  Corinthians,  and  the  study  of  the  Apostolic 
Age.  Grammar  and  lexicon  as  in  the  first  semester,  and  Liddell 
and  Scott's  Lexicon. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 
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FRENCH. 

The  advanced  and  graduate  courses  here  described  presuppose  in 
general  three  years'  previous  collegiate  study  of  French.  The  mini- 
mum requirement  of  undergraduate  preparation  is  represented  by 
courses  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  described  in  the  University  Calendar  for 
1903-1903. 

Professor  Canfield  :  — 

Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

This  course  deals  with  the  main  aspects  of  poetry  in  France 
from  the  beginnings  of  Romanticism  to  the  present  time.  The 
chief  and  representative  poets  are  studied  in  connection  with  the 
currents  of  thought  of  the  time.  Lectures,  reading  and  discus- 
sions. Open  to  undergraduates  and  graduates. — Three  hours  a 
week,  Hrst  semester. 

The  Growth  of  Realism  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Es- 
pecially in  the  Novel. 

This  course  involves  a  study  of  the  transition  from  Roman- 
ticism to  Realism,  of  the  relation  of  Realism  to  the  preceding 
movement,  and  of  the  influences  that  contributed  to  its  ascend- 
ency. Lectures,  reading,  and  discussions.  Open  to  undergradu- 
ates and  graduates. — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester, 

Proseminary  in  French  Literature. 

The  beginnings  of  literary  criticism  in  France ;  the  formation 
of  the  classical  doctrine.  Studies  in  the  development  of  literary 
ideas  in  France.  Primarily  for  graduates. — Two  hours  a  week, 
iirst  semester,  ' 

Historical  French  Grammar. 

Lectures  on  Phonology  and  Morphology,  and  reading  of  Old 
French  texts.  For  undergraduates  and  graduates. — Two  hours  a 
week,  throughout  the  year. 

History  of  French  Literature  to  the  End  of  the  Fifteenth 
Century. 

Lectures,  reading,  and  reports.  Primarily  for  graduates. — 
Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Professor  Levi:  — 

History  of  French  Literature  in  the  Seventeenth,  Eight- 
eenth, and  Nineteenth  Centuries. 

A  general   survey.     Lectures,   reports,   reading.     For  under- 
graduates  and   graduates. — Two   hours   a   week,    throughout   the 
year. 
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Assistant  Professor  de  Pont  :  — 

Dramatists  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

Lectures  and  reports.  This  course  is  designed  to  furnish  a 
survey  of  the  French  drama  from  the  Classical  to  the  Romantic 
School.  For  undergraduates  and  graduates. — Thr^e  hours  a  week, 
second  semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Effinger:  — 

History  of  the  Novel  in  France. 

For  graduates  and  undergraduates. — Three  times  a  week, 
throughout  the  year. 

Dr.  Thieme  :  — 
French  Literature  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

This  course  treats  of  the  transition  from  the  liiddle  Ages  to 
the  Renaissance  and  from  the  Sixteenth  to  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury, with  special  study  of  Marot,  Ronsard,  Rabelais,  Montaigne, 
Calvin,  Jodelle,  Gamier,  and  Hardy.  Lectures,  reading,  reports. 
For  undergraduates  and  graduates. — Three  hours  a  week,  Hrst 
semester. 

French  Versification. 

A  critical  and  historical  examination  of  the  structure  of 
French  verse.  Primarily  for  graduates. — Two  hours  a  week,  Hrst 
semester. 

m 

PROVENCAL. 

Professor  Canfield  :  — 

Outline  of  the  Grammar,  with  readings  in  Appel's  Provenza- 
lische  Chrestomathie.  Primarily  for  e^duates. — Two  hours  a 
week,  second  semester.  • 

ITALIAN. 

The  minimum  requirement  for  admission  to  the  courses  an- 
nounced/below  consists  in  courses  z  and  2  described  in  the  Univer- 
sity Calendar  for  1902- 1903,  or  an  equivalent. 

Professor  Levi:  — 

Dante:  La  Vita  Nuova. 

For  undergraduates  and  graduates.— On^  hour  a  week,  first 
semester. 

Dante:  La  Divina  Commedia. 

Lectures  on  the  life  and  works  of  Dante  with  special  reference 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  Divine  Comedy.  Recitations  and  re- 
ports on  assigned  reading.  For  undergraduates  and  graduates. — 
Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 
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SPAHI8H. 

The  minimum  requirement  for  entrance  to  the  advanced  cmuies 
in  SfNUiiih,  annouiioed  below,  consists  in  courses  i  and  j,  described 
in  the  Universitsr  Calenditr  for  190^-1903,  or  an  eqaivalent 

Mr.  Chenery:  — 

Cervantes:   Novelas  Ejemplares. 

Two  hours  a  wsek,  first  semester. 
History  of  Spanish  Literature  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seven- 
,        teenth  Centuries. 

Lectures  and  readings. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

GXBXAV. 

The  advaifced  and  graduate  courses  in  German,  announced  below, 
presuppose  a  reasonably  thorough  and  extended  knowledge  of  the 
written  and  spoken  language,  and  an  acquaintance  with  some  of  the 
masteipieces  ol  modem  German  literature,  both  of  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  undergraduate  woik  not  here  mentioned.  The 
minimum  requirement  of  undergraduate  preparation  for  the  graduate 
courses  consists  in  Courses  i,  a,  3,  4,  zz,  zj,  and  options  in  $a,  $b, 
sc,  7,  6a,  6b,  6c,  7a,  and  8,  as  described  in  the  University  Calendar 
for  Z9oa-Z903,  or  work  equivalent  to  the  courses  mentioned. 

Courses  5a,  sb,  Sc,  7,  6a,  6b,  6c,  7a,  and  8  are  primarily  in- 
tended for  undergraduates,  but  are  recommended  for  graduates  who 
wish  to  study  the  best  productions  of  the  German  classics. 

Professor  Winkler  :  — 

Goethe's  Faust 

Lectures  and  recitations.  Thomas's  edition.  The  drama  Is 
studied  as  a  work  of  art,  and  the  life  and  thoughts  of  Goethe, 
affording  the  basis  for  its  interpretation,  are  carefully  reviewed 
and  analyzed.  An  excellent  Goethe  library,  which  contaizis  the 
moft  important  critical  material  on  Faust,  affords  ample  oppor- 
twuty  for  special  study.  Advanced  course  open  to  undergraduates 
and  graduates. — Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

History  of  German  Literature. 

Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  A  survey  of  German  litera- 
ture In  its  development  from  the  beginnings  down  to  the  death 
of  Lessing,  with  special  regard  to  important  epochs,  notiible  liter- 
ary monuments,  and  underlying  intellectual  movements.  Vogt 
and  Kpch«  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Litteratur  von  den  altesten 
Zeiten  bis  zur  Gegenwart  Francke,  History  of  German  Litera- 
ture. Advanced  course  open  to  undergraduates  and  graduates. — 
Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 
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German  Romanticism. 

Lectures  and  Msigncd  readings.  The  beginnings  of  German 
Romanticism.  Influence  of  Kant,  Ficlite,  and  Sckelling  upon  the 
Romantic  movement.  Its  relation  to  German  Qassicism  and  to 
the  social  and  political  life  of  tiie  times.  The  younger  Romantic 
movement.  The  period  of  the  wars  of  liberation.  The  intellectual 
and  political  movement  leading  to  the  revolution  of  1848.  Ad- 
vanced course  open  to  undergraduates  and  graduates. — Two  hours 
a  week,  throughout  the  yectr, 

Proseminary  in  Modem  German  Literature. 

(a)  Investigations  in  the  aesthetic  and  philosoiriiic  writings  of 
Schiller.  Primarily  for  graduates. — Two  hours  a  week,  the  Urst 
semester, 

(b)  Investigations  in  the  works  of  Herder. — Two  hours  a 
week,  the  second  semester. 

Teachers'  Course. 

Lectures  and  discussions  on  the  methods  of  teaching  German 
and  the  organiacation  of  courses. — Txvo  hours  a  week,  second 
semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Diekhoff:  — 

Middle  High  German. 

Lectures  and  recitations  witii  assigned  readings.  This  course 
is  intended  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  Middle  High  German; 
incidentally  it  includes  a  brief  sketch  of  the  historical  development 
of  Modem  German  phonology  and  inflection.  The  selections  read 
are  drawn  from  homiletic  prose,  folk-epic,  court-epic,  and  lyric; 
and  in  the  translation  of  these  into  Modem  German  special  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  principles  underlying  change  in  the  word- 
signification.  Panl,  Mittelhochdeutsche  Grammatik,  4te  Aufl.,  and 
Bachmann,  Mittelhochdeutsches  Lesebuch.  Advanced  course  open 
to  undergraduates  and  graduates.— 'Ttvo  hours  a  week,  first  se- 
mester. 

The  Middle  High  German  Folk-Epic. 

Lectures  with  collateral  readings  on  the  characteristic  features, 
composition,  legendary  setting,  language,  and  metre  of  tiie  folk- 
epic  Reading  and  interpretation  of  selections  from  the  Nibelun- 
genlied,  Gudrun,  and  minor  epics.  Reports  on  assigned  topics. 
Advanced  course  open  to  undergraduates  and  graduates. — Two 
hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Introductory  Course  in  Old  High  German. 

Lectures  based  upon  Braune's  Abriss  der  althochdeutschen 
Lautiehre,  ate  Aufl.,  and  readings  from  Braune^s  Althochdeutsches 
Lesdmch,  4te  Aufl.  The  course  will  include  a  review  of  the  hls- 
toty  of  the  literature  of  the  period.  Primarily  for  graduates. — 
Two  kours  a  week,  tkroughout  the  year. 
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German  Grammar. 

The  aim  of  the  course  will  be  to  give  the  student  a  compre- 
hensive and  systematic  view  of  Modem  German  Grammar.  Lec- 
tures, discussions,  and  reports.  Advanced  course  for  undergradu- 
ates and  graduates. — Two  hours  a  wsek,  throughout  the  year. 

[Old  Saxon. 

Lectures  and  recitations.  Holthausen,  Altsachsisches  Elemen- 
tarbuch,  and  Behaghel's  edition  of  Heliand. — Two  hours  a  week, 
throughout  the  year.    Omitted  in  1903-04,  to  be  given  in  z  904-05 •] 

Dr.  Hzldner:  — 
Hans  Sachs. 

Lectures  and  reports. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 
Dr.  Florer:  — 

The  Early  Writings  of  Lessing. 

Lectures,  investigations,  and  reports.  Advanced  course  open 
to  undergraduates  and  graduates. — Two  hours  a  week,  first 
semester. 

Life  and  Works  of  Luther. 

Lectures  and  reports.  Special  attention  is'  paid  to  Luther's 
language.  Advanced  course  open  to  undergraduates  and  gradu- 
ates.— Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Dr.  BoucKE :  — 

The  History  of  German  Civilization. 

Lectures  and  readings  from  Gustav  Freytag's  Bilder  aus  der 
deutschen  Vergangenheit.  This  course  is  intended  to  supplement 
the  course  in  German  literature,  and  to  give  a  survey  of  the  his- 
torical development  of  German  culture  in  its  various  expressions 
up  to  the  beginning  of  this  century,  with  special  regard  to  the 
more  important  epochs.  Advanced  course  open  to  undergraduates 
and  graduates. — Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Heinrich  Heine. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  his  life  and  works.  Lectures  and 
reports  on  assigned  topics.  Advanced  course  open  to  undergradu- 
ates and  graduates. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

[The  History  of  the  German  Language. 

This  course  aims  to  give  a  systematic  presentation  of  the 
general  development  of  the  German  language  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present.  A  knowledge  of  Gothic,  Old  High  German, 
and  Middle  High  German  is  assumed.  Primarily  for  graduates.— 
Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year.  Omitted  in  1903-04,  to 
be  given  in  1904-05.] 
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GOTHIC. 

Assistant  Professor  Diekhoff  :  — 

[Introductory  Course. 

Lectures  on  phonology  snd  morphology,  and  reading  of  the 
Gospels.  Streitbexg's  Gotisches  Elementarbnch.  This  course 
serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  Germanic  Philology. 
Primarily  for  graduates. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Advanced  Course. 

The  Epistles.  Heyne's  Ulfilas,  gte  Aufl.  Primarily  for  gradu- 
ates.— Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester.  Omitted  in  1903-04, 
to  be  given  in  1904-05.] 

SCANDniAVIAN. 

Dr.  Boucke:  — 

Old  Icelandic. 

Introductory  course.  Lectures  and  reading  of  selections  from 
the  Sagas.  Kahle's  Altislandisches  Elementarbnch.  Primarily  for 
graduates. — Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

JoxntNAL  Club  — 

Current  Literature  on  Germanic  Philology  and  Literature. 
Meetings  of  instructors  and  advanced  students  in  the  German 
department  are  held  once  every  two  or  three  weeks  throughout 
the  year,  at  which  reports  are  made  on  the  important  contribu- 
tions to  Germanic  philology  and  literature. 

ENGLISH  PHILOLOGT  AHD  6SHBRAL  LIHGUISTICS. 

The  work  of  this  department  is  concerned  with  the  study  of  (i) 
the  mother  tongue,  (a)  the  life  and  growth  of  language  in  general, 
and  (3)  the  teaching  of  language. 

Professor  Hempl:  — 
Old  English,* 

A  general  introduction  to  the  subject. — Four  hours  a  week, 
Arst  semester. 

[Old-English  Phonology  and  Morphology. 

This  course  consists  of  lectures  on  the  history  of  Old-English 
sounds  and  forms,  together  with  the  private  reading  of  Old-Eng- 
lish prose  texts  and  the  investigation  of  two  or  three  problems. — 
Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester.    Omitted  in  1903  and  1904.] 


*The  term  "Old  Enelish"  is  used  in  this  Announcement  for  the 
period  of  English  often  called  "Anglo-Saxon." 
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Old-English  Poetry. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  courae  to  make  the  student  familiar 
with  the  most  important  poetipal  literature  of  the  Old-English 
period. — Two  hours  a  week,  secokd  semester. 

Middle  English. 

This  course  consists  of  a  brief  introduction  to  the  subject,  the 
private  reading  of  several  of  Chaucer's  works,  and  the  study  of 
some  of  the  more  important  questions  of  Chaucer's  workmanship. 
— Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

The  History  of  the  English  Language. 

Lectures  on  the  most  important  factors  in  the  history  of  the 
language,  together  with,  the  investigation  of  the  cause  and  process 
of  certain  changes  in  usage. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester, 
Modem-English  Grammar. 

This  course  is  intended  specially  for  candidates  preparing  to 
teach  English. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Special  Problems. 

This  course  consists  in  the  investigation  of  a  series  of  special 
problems  in  English  philology,  dealing  chiefly  with  the  historical 
development  of  certain  phases  of  English  speech.— 'Tttf^  hours  a 
week,  each  semester. 

The  Elements  of  Phonetics. 

A  study  of  the  elements  of  speech-sounds,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  needs  of  candidates  preparing  to  teach  modem  lan- 
guages.— Two  hours  a  week^  first  semester. 

The  Teaching  of  Modem  Foreign  Languages. 

It  is  the  object  in  this  course  to  give  practical  Instruction  in 
the  teaching  of  modem  foreign  languages,  as  well  as  advice  in  the 
matter  of  preparation  for  teaching.  There  will  also  be  given  a 
brief  survey  of  the  most  important  methods  now  employed. — Two 
hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

The  Principles  of  Linguistic  Science. 

Lectures  on  the  most  important  phases  of  the  life  and  growth 
of  language.  It  is  the  object  in  this  course  to  furnish  to  students 
of  either  classical  or  modem  languages  an  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  languages  they  are  studying,  and  to  bring  these 
.scattered  data  into  connection  with  the  underlying  principles. — 
Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester, 

ENGLISH. 

The  following  courses  (open  also  to  undergraduates  who  are  pre- 
pared to  take  them)  will  ordinarily  be  found  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
graduate  students.    In  case  of  students  who  have  specialized  in  Eng- 
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lish  for  tbeir  first  degree,  additional  advanced  courses  for  graduate 
study  are  provided  after  conference  with  the  candidate.  Some  of  the 
courses  given  in  recent  years  are  the  following :  The  Development  of 
the  English  Novel;  The  English  Satirists  of  the  Seventeenth  and 
Eigiiteentli  Centuries ;  The  Romantic  Revival  in  England  at  the  close 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century;  The  Pre-Shakespearian  Drama  in  Eng- 
land; Shakespeare's  Histories. 

See  also  the  courses  in  English  Philology  and  General  Lingu- 
istics. 

Professor  Demmon:  — 

English  Literature  Seminary. 

Each  student  is  expected,  first,  to  present  two  papers  during 
the  Mmester,  one  an  essay  upofl  m  assigned  masterpiece,  the  other 
a  critique  of  a  fellow-student's  essay ;  second,  to  participate  each 
week  in  a  general  ex  tempore  discussion  of  the  work  under  con- 
sideration ;  third,  to  read  the  entire  list  of  works  with  which  the 
course  deals,  together  with  such  critical  literature  on  each  subject 
as  there  may  be  time  for.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  lay  a 
foundation  for  correctly  estimating  Hterary  masterpieees  of  widely 
vanring  types.  The  list  of  masterpieces  is  as  follows:  More's 
Utopia;  Bacon's  Essays;  Milton's  Areopagitica ;  Carlyle's  Sartor 
Resartus;  George  Eliot's  Silas  Mamer;  Spenser's  Faery  Queen, 
Book  I ;  Shakespeare's  Sonnets ;  Milton's  Paradise  Lost ;  Dryden's 
Absalom  and  Achitophel ;  Pope's  Essay  on  Man ;  Wordworth's 
Excursion;  Browning's  The  Ring  and  the  Book;  Tennyson's 
Maud;  Swinburne's  Atalanta  in  Calydon. — First  semester. 

Shakespeare  Seminary. 

The  method  is  similar  to  that  in  the  preceding  course.  The 
plays  seleeted  are:  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream;  The  Merohant 
•f  Venice;  As  You  Like  It;  Twelfth  Night;  The  Tempest;  The 
Winter's  Tale;  Richard  III;  the  two  parts  of  Henry  IV;  Henry 
V ;  Romeo  and  JuUet ;  Hamlet ;  Othello ;  King  Lear ;  Macbeth. — 
Second  semester. 

American  Literattire  Seminary. 

* 

Authors  studied :  Irving,  Cooper,  Bryant,  Emerson,  Hawthorne, 
Longfellow,  Whtttier,  Poe,  Holmes,  Thorean,  Lowell,  Bayard  Tay- 
lor, Howells,  and  James.  Representative  works  of  the  authors 
named  are  studied,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  discover  the  dis- 
tinctly American  element  by  a  comparative  study  with  British  au- 
thors.— Second  semester.  When  this  subject  is  taken  for  an  ad- 
vanced degree,  individual  work  is  assigned  for  the  first  semester, 
upon  which  the  candidate  is  expected  to  make  weekly  reports. 

Principles  of  Criticism. 

Lectures.  Candidates  who  take  their  major  in  English  Litera- 
ture are  expected  to  take  this  course  in  connection  with  the  semi- 
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nary  work  in   English  Literature  and  Shakespeare. — Throughout 
the  year. 

Studies  in  the  text  of  Shakespeare. 

The  aim  will  be  to  illustrate  the  methods  of  textual  study  as 
applied  to  a  play  like  Hamlet,  and  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome 
in  establishing  a  text.  The  McMillan  Shakespeare  Library  affords 
a  very  full  apparatus  for  these  studies. — Throughout  the  year. 

Professor  Trueblood:  — 

Study  of  Great  Orators,  ancient  and  modem. 

Lectures  on  methods  of  public  address  and  source  of  power. 
Study  of  representative  selections.  The  method  is  similar  to  that 
in  the  English  Literature  Seminary. — Throughout  the  year. 

Oral  Discussions. 

This  course  is  designed  to  develop  readiness  of  extemporiza- 
tion. It  involves  the  application  of  the  principles  of  formal  logic 
and  elocution  in  the  discussion  of  leading  topics  of  the  day.  Stu- 
dents are  required  to  present  briefs  of  the  subjects  discussed. — 
Throughout  the  year, 

RHBTOSIC. 

Professor  Scott  ;  — 

Seminary  in  the  Theory  and  the   History  of  Rhetoric. 
Problems  of  Rhetoric. 

The  subjects  of  discussion  will  vary  from  year  to  year. 
Among  the  problems  to  be  investigated  are  the  following:  The 
nature  and  origin  of  the  leading  types  of  prose  structure;  the 
rhjTthm  of  prose;  the  development  of  paragraph  structure;  the 
origins  of  prose;  the  morphology  of  publication;  the  psychology 
of  figures  of  speech;  the  sociological  basis  of  the  principles  of 
usage.  A  few  lectures  will  be  given  on  the  general  outlines  of 
rhetorical  theory,  with  especial  attention  to  the  sociological  and 
psychological  interpretation  of  rhetorical  processes. — Throughout 
the  year. 

Principles  of  Style :  Studies  in  Modern  Prose. 

Inductive  study  of  masterpieces  of  English  prose,  with  a  view 
to  verifying  rhetorical  principles.  Lectures,  readings,  discussions. 
— First  semester. 

Teachers*  Course. 

Methods  of  teaching  English  Composition  and  Rhetoric. — 
Second  semester. 

The  course  includes  (i)  a  discussion  of  the  principles — xsthetic, 
psychological,    and    sociological — which    underlie    the    most   notable 
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theories  of  rhetoric  and  composition;  (a)  an  application  of  these 
principles  to  certain  urgent  problems  in  the  teaching  of  English ;  (3) 
practical  suggestions  with  reference  to  the  planning  and  management 
of  composition  work  in  secondary  schools ;  (4)  a  critical  examination 
of  recent  text-books. 

MUSIC. 

In  addition  to  the  undergraduate  courses  in  choral  music,  har- 
mony, history  of  music,  musical  analysis,  counterpoint,  etc.,  special 
courses  are  provided  for  graduate  students. 

These  courses  ar%  divided  into  two  groups.  The  first  group, 
simple  and  double  counterpoint,  canon  and  fugue,  free  composition 
and  instrumentation,  is  intended  for  such  students  as  have  the 
proper  preliminary  training,  and  possess  the  special  talent  necessary 
for  creative  work.  The  second  group  represents  original  research 
in  the  history  of  music,  criticism  of  the  literature  of  music,  or 
research  work  in  the  evolution  of  musical  instruments.  The  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  work  in  these  courses  demands  the  same  pre- 
liminary training  as  the  studies  in  the  first  group,  and  for  the  last 
named  course  a  thorough  scientific  preparation. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  tiiat  the  opportunities  for  hearing 
music,  without  which  work  of  a  critical  nature  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  are  exceptional,  while  the  Steams  Collection  of  Musical 
Instruments,  including  representatives  of  all  classes  of  instruments 
(nearly  sixteen  hundred  in  number),  furnishes  ample  material  for 
research.  The  special  library  on  this  subject  is  already  of  consider- 
able importance,  and  additions  are  being  constantly  made  of  the 
latest  works  bearing  on  this  and  the  other  subjects,  indicated  as 
proper  for  graduate  work.  While  simple  counterpoint  is  included  in 
undergraduate  work,  it  is  desirable  that  students  pursuing  graduate 
work  in  the  first  group,  should  have  mastered  it,  although  it  is  not 
demanded  as  a  condition  of  entrance  upon  the  work. 

Professor  Stanley:  — 
First  Group. 

Simple  Counterpoint. 

Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 
(Only  in  exceptional  cases  will  this  be  regarded  as  graduate 
work.) 

Double  Counterpoint. 

Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Canon  and  Fugue. 

Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Free  Composition,  and  Instrumentation. 
Tzvo  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 
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Second  Group. 
Historical  Research. 

Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Musical  Criticism. 

Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

(This  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  more  general  course 
given  to  undergraduates,  as  this  involves  special  research,  and 
careful  analysis  of  the  principles  of  criticism  as  applied  to  music 
and  its  literature.) 

Researches  in  the  Evolution  of  Musical  Instruments. 

Time  to  be  arranged. 

Original  work  in  research  will  be  required  of  candidates  for 
the  doctor's  degree,  who  take  music  as  one  of  their  subjects.  The 
scope  of  this  work  will  depend  upon  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, i.>e.,  whether  a  major  or  a  minor.  If  music  is  a  major,  the 
general  conditions  respecting  a  thesis  must  be  complied  with;  if 
a  minor,  the  amount  of  work  required  will  be  determined  by  the 
committee  in  charge. 

HISTORY. 

Professor  Hudson  :  — 

The  History  of  Europe  Since  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia. 

This  period  is  covered  in  two  courses,  each  three  hours  a 
week.  The  course  given  the  first  semester  deals  mainly  with  the 
condition  of  society  and  government  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution, 
and  with  the  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  era,  as  marking  the 
transition  between  the  old  and  the  new  political  and  social  order. 
In  the  course  given  the  second  semester,  the  emphasis  is  laid  upon 
the  national  movement  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  a  careful 
study  is  made  of  the  establishment  of  Italian  and  German  unity 
and  of  the  work  of  Cavour  and  of  Bismarck. 

Present  Problems  of  European  Politics. 

In  a  course  given  the  first  semester,  three  hours  a  week,  a 
study  is  made  of  the  relations  of  the  powers  as  they  are  affected 
by  Asiatic  and  African  questions  and  by  the  decline  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire.  Among  the  subjects  discussed  are  the  advance  of 
Russia  on  the  Pacific  and  in  Central  Asia,  the  attitude  of  the 
powers  toward  China,  the  partition  of  Africa,  and  the  problems 
raised  by  the  weakening  of  Turkish  power  in  southeastern  Europe. 

Seminary  in  Modern  History. 

Tzvo  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

The  course  of  the  first  semester  combines  an  examination  of 
the   social,   economic   and   political   condition   of  Russia,   with   a 
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study  of  the  advance  of  Russia  in  Europe  and  in  Asia.  During 
the  second  semester  a  study  is  made  of  the  problems  of  the 
Far  East. 

Political  Institutions. 

In  a  course  given  the  second  semester,  three  hours  a  week,  a 
comparative  study  is  made  of  the  political  institutions  of  France. 
Italy,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Austria-Hungary.  Political  par- 
ties are  studied  in  connection  with  institutions,  and  an  effort  is 
made  to  trace  the  connection  between  political  and  party  organ- 
ization. 

Professor  Dow :  — 

Studies  in  Medieval  and  Early  Modern  European  History. 

Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

This  work  constitutes  a  cycle  of  three  courses,  each  running 
through  two  semesters.  It  thus  varies  in  subject  matter  from  year 
to  year,  and  may  be  elected  several  times.  The  first  course  (9a 
and  loa)  in  the  cycle  relates  to  the  history  of  France,  and  chiefly 
to  institutions.  In  the  first  semester  a  study  is  made  of  the  insti- 
tutions  of  the  feudal  period;  in  the  second,  attention  is  directed 
to  changes  that  took  place  in  the  later  medieval  and  early  modem 
periods.  The  second  course  (gb  the  first  semester,  and  lob  the 
second)  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  special  topics,  relating  chiefly  to 
Italy,  Germany,  and  the  church  from  the  decline  of  Rome  to 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  third  course  (9c  and  zoc) 
treats  of  the  period  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation, 
and  consists,  like  the  other  two,  of  a  series  of  logically  related 
special  studies.  The  aim  of  the  work,  aside  from  gaining  an  in- 
tensive knowledge  of  the  subject,  is  to  develop  independence  and 
skill  in  acquiring  and  presenting  well-founded  information.  To 
these  ends  the  students  are  occupied,  especially  in  preparing  oral 
and  written  reports. 

Seminary  in  Medieval  History. 

This  work  is  devoted  in  part  to  an  introduction  to  the  his- 
torical method,  with  reference  primarily  to  European  history. 
The  more  fundamental  questions  regarding  the  study  of  history 
and  its  relations  to  other  subjects  are  discussed,  and  special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  means  and  methods  of  work,  and  to  historical 
bibliography,  diplomatics,  and  other  aiding  sciences.  The  main 
.purpose  in  view,  however,  is  to  provide  practice  in  historical  in- 
vestigation and  writing.  The  students  are  expected  to  co-operate 
with  the  instructor  in  the  study  of  some  subject  from  the  sources, 
and  to  take  such  part  as  they  can  in  both  critical  and  constructive 
tasks. — Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 
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Dr.  Cross:  — 

English  History. 

Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

An  advanced  course  in  .English  History  is  given  each  semester, 
consisting  of  lectures  illustrated  by  selections  from  contem- 
poraneous documents,  assigned  reading,  and  written  reports. 
The  first  course  deals  with  the  origin  and  development  of  insti- 
tutions in  the  medieval  period;  the  second  is  concerned  mainly 
with  the  constitutional  aspects  of  the  Puritan  Revolution. 

Assistant  Professor  Fairlie:  — 

Federal  Administration. 

This  is  a  course  in  the  principles  and  working  machinery  of 
the  United  States  federal  administration.  It  is  intended  to  give  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  practical  operation  of  the  government 
service  and  to  show  the  opportunities  for  college  graduates  in  the 
various  branches  of  administration.  The  lectures  begin  with  a 
study  of  the  administrative  authority  of  the  President ;  the  organ- 
ization and  influence  of  the  Cabinet ;  and  the  executive  powers  of 
the  Senate.  The  nine  Executive  Departments  will  then  be  studied 
in  turn:  the  State  Department,  and  the  diplomatic  and  consular 
service;  the  Treasury  Department,  including  the  customs  and  in- 
ternal revenue  services,  and  the  bureaus  which  supervise  the  cur- 
rency; the  War  and  Navy  Departments;  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice; the  Postoffice  Department,  and  the  various  branches  of  the 
postal  service ;  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  including  the  man- 
agement of  the  public  lands,  patents,  pensions,  and  Indian  rela- 
tions ;  the  Department  of  Agriculture ;  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  including  the  bureaus  transferred  from  the 
older  departments  and  the  new  bureaus  of  manufactures  and  cor- 
porations. Attention  will  be  given  to  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Commission,  and  also  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  noting  its 
methods  and  results  and  the  means  of  entering  the  federal  service. 
Finally,  the  organization  and  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  judiciary 
will  be  examined,  embracing  the  District  and  Circuit  Courts,  the 
Circuit  Courts  of  Appeal  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. — Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

State  and  Local  Administration. 

In  this  course  will  be  given  a  general  and  comparative  survey 
of  government  in  the  different  States  of  the  American  Union. 
Some  time  will  be  given  to  the  development  of  constitutions. 
Each  of  the  three  departments  of  State  government  will  then  be 
examined:  the  legislatures,  the  judiciary,  and  the  governors  and 
other  State  officers.  Local  government,  including  county,  town- 
ship, and  municipal  administration,  will  be  studied.  And  the 
organization  of  political  parties,  and  their  influence  on  the  work- 
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ing  of  the  governmental  machinery,  will  be  investigated  and  dis- 
cussed.— Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

The  Government  of  Michigan. 

After  tracing  constitutional  and  political  development  in 
Michigan,  the  various  organs  of  State  and  local  government  in 
this  State  are  studied  in  turn :  the  legislature,  the  judicial  system, 
the  governor  and  other  State  officers  and  institutions^  and  local 
administration  in  the  counties,  townships,  and  cities.  Election 
methods  will  also  be  examined  in  the  light  of  the  new  legislation 
on  primaries.  The  State  Constitution  will  be  used  as  the  basis  for 
study;  but  this  will  he  explained  and  interpreted  by  statutes, 
judicial  decisions,  and  governmental  practice. — Two  hours  a  week, 
first  semester, 

English  Political  Institutions. 

While  dealing  primarily  with  present  institutions,  this  course 
will  necessarily  treat  of  their  development,  especially  during  the 
nineteenth  century.  Among  the  topics  considered  will  be:  the 
supremacy  of  Parliament,  the  democratization  and  dominance  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  system  of  cabinet  government,  the 
influence  of  the  Crown  and  the  House  of  Lords,  the  party  system, 
election  methods  and  parliamentary  procedure.  A  brief  outline 
will  also  be  given  of  the  judicial  system,  local  government,  and  the 
system  of  colonial  government. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  se- 
mester. 

Comparative  Administrative  Law. 

In  this  course,  special  attention  will  be  given  to  English  local 
administration,  showing  the  changes  during  the  nineteenth  century 
from  the  former  aristocratic  and  decentralized  methods  to  the 
present  democratic  regime  under  administrative  control  by  the 
central  government.  With  this  will  be  compared  the  highly  cen- 
tralized French  system  of  local  administration,  the  combination  of 
bureaucratic  and  popular  administration  in  Prussia,  and  the  sys- 
tem of  special  administrative  courts  in  both  countries.  The  cen- 
tral administration  of  these  countries  will  also  be  examined, 
including  the  chief  executives  and  the  ministerial  departments, 
with  an  account  of  the  systems  of  examinations  and  training  for 
the  civil  service.  The  study  naturally  discloses  striking  points  of 
difference  from  American  arrangements,  and  suggests  discussion 
as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  different  methods. — Three  hours  a 
week,  second  semester. 

Municipal  Administration. 

Two  connected  courses  are  given  on  this  8ubj.ect,  running 
throughout  the  year.     That  given  the  first  semester  deals  with 
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municipal  development  and  the  functions  of  municipal  govern* 
ment.  The  historical  part  considers  briefly  ancient  and  medieval 
cities,  and  more  at  length  English,  American  and  nineteenth  cen- 
tury development.  The  discussion  of  municipal  activities  include 
the  various  services,  such  as  the  police,  fire  brigades,  health 
departments,  schools,  charities,  public  works,  municipal  lighting 
and  street  railways ;  and  in  each  field  there  is  a  study  of  develop- 
ment, present  conditions  and  methods  of  administration  in  the 
leading  cities  of  Europe  and  America,  with  a  discussion  of  dis- 
puted problems,  such  as  the  control  of  the  police  and  municipal 
ownership. 

In  the  second  semester  course,  a  study  is  made  of  municipal 
organization,  methods  of  central  control  and  local  politics.  Tliis 
begins  with  a  study  of  municipal  organization  in  the  United 
States,  including  the  recent  tendencies  to  centralize  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  mayor.  With  the  American  methods  are  compared 
the  English  system  of  government  by  council  and  the  systems  of 
France  and  Prussia.  This  is  followed  by  a  study  of  legislative, 
judicial  and  administrative  control  over  municipal  officials  in  the 
various  countries.  The  last  part  of  the  course  deals  with  political 
parties  and  their  machinery,  recent  legislation  concerning  prim- 
aries, reform  movements  and  organzations,  and  the  relation  of 
politics  to  municipal  administration. — Three  hours  a  week, 
throughout  the  year. 

Seminary  in  Administration. 

These  are  courses  for  original  research  on  special  topics. 
During  the  first  semester  of  1903-04,  the  subject  will  be  a  com- 
parison of  the  consular  service  of  the  United  States  with  that  of 
European  countries.  In  the  second  semester,  a  study  will  be 
made  of  municipal  monopolies  and  the  problem  of  municipal 
ownership.  Special*  arrangements  may  also  be  made  with  8tu« 
dents  for  work  on  other  topics. — Two  hours  a  week,  each 
semester. 

Additional  advanced  courses  in  Administrative  Law  are  of- 
fered in  the  Law  Department,  viz.:  Public  Officers,  Taxation 
Public  Corporations;  and  the  Science  of  Jurisprudence. 

AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

All  of  the  courses  in  American  history  may  be  of  interest  to 
graduate  students.  This  will  depend  on  the  amount  of  undergraduate 
work  they  have  done  and  the  nature  of  their  previous  study.  The 
general  plan  of  work  includes  a  course  in  American  history  extend- 
ing over  two  years  and  a  half,  beginning  with  lectures  on  colonial 
history,  and  ending  with  a  seminary  in  which  special  problems  are 
investigated  in  original  material.    Reference  may  also  be  made  to  a 
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course  in  the  principles  of  Constitutional  Law  and  Political  Insti- 
tutions of  the  United  States,  which  is  given  in  the  Department  of 
American  history,  and  is  fitted  into  other  work  that  is  more  strictly 
historical  in  character.  (See  Calendar.)  A  teacher's  course,  which 
is  not  mentioned  below,  is  given  the  second  semester.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  practical  talks  to  those  intending  to  teach,  on  the  purposes 
and  methods  of  historical  instruction,  and  gives  useful  information 
concerning  bibliography  and  other  aids  used  by  the  secondary  teacher. 
Occasional  meetings  with  advanced  students  are  devoted  to  a  con- 
sideration of  new  books  and  periodical  material  in  American  history. 
A  number  of  short  courses  of  lectures  by  various  well-known  writers 
and  teachers  from  other  universities  has  been  provided  for  the  year 
I 903- I 904. 

Mr.  Corwin:  — 

American  Colonial  History. 

Three  times  a  week,  second  semester. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  trace  the  development  of  our 
early  history  as  far  as  the  Revolution.  The  lectures  are  intended 
to  emphasize  the  more  important  phases,  to  interpret  facts,  and 
to  show  their  relations.  Some  attention  is  given  to  the  period  of 
discovery,  to  cartography,  and  to  the  plans  and  characteristics  of 
colonizing  nations.  Chief  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  development  of 
the  social,  industrial,  and  political  life  of  the  English  colonies,  and 
to  the  growth  of  American  institutions  and  principles. 

History  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  Period  of  Reconstruction. 

Three  times  a  week,  first  semester. 

Chief  emphasis  is  laid  on  constitutional  and  political  ques- 
tions of  the  time,  such  as  causes  of  secession,  legal  justification 
of  secession,  war  powers  of  the  President,  methods  and  plans  of 
reconstruction,  etc.,  but  military  movements  are  not  neglected. 

Assistant  Professor  Van  Tynb:  — 

Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  the  United  States, 
1775-1861. 

Three  times  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

In  this  course  lectures  are  given  twice  a  week.  Once  a  week 
the  class  is  divided  into  sections  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
informally  the  topics  presented  in  the  lectures,  and  to  enable 
students  to  make  reports  on  collateral  reading  and  other  assigned 
tasks.  The  purpose  of  the  lectures  is  not  to  give  a  symmetrical 
narrative  account  of  the  history  of  the  United  States,  but  to  treat 
somewhat  carefully  of  the  more  significant  constitutional  prob- 
lems, to  interpret  signal  movements,  to  point  out  the  bearings  and 
relationships  of  facts.  An  effort  also  is  made  to  trace  the  political 
and  social  development  of  the  country. 
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Seminary  in  American  History. 

Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  is  primarily  for  graduate  students  who  have 
already  done  a  good  deal  of  historical  work.  The  object  is  to  give 
training  in  the  investigation  of  historical  problems,  in  the  hand- 
ling of  original  material,  and  in  the  proper  presentation  of  reports. 
In  Z903-1904  the  period  of  Revolution,  1775-1783,  will  be  studied. 
Graduate  students  will  receive  individual  attention  and  assistance 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  investigations. 

Studies  in  American  History. 

Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  opportunity  for  the  somewhat 
careful  study  of  selected  topics  in  American  history.  Written  re- 
ports are  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  professor.  Special 
facilities  are  given  for  the  use  of  the  library. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

The  advanced  courses  described  below  presuppose  instruction 
in  logic,  ethics  and  general  psychology;  also  a  general  introduction 
to  philosophy,  and  a  somewhat  extended  study  of  the  history  of 
philosophy,  ancient,  medieval  and  modern.  Candidates  who  have 
not  had  preparation  equivalent  to  this  are  expected  to  take  certain 
of  the  lower  courses,  particularly  those  described  as  "second 
courses"  in  the  Literary  Announcement,  either  before  entering  upon, 
or  in  connection  with,  theip  graduate  work.  Advanced  courses  bear- 
ing upon  the  history  of  philosophy  and  its  present  problems  are  also 
given  in  the  departments  of  Greek,  Latin,  French,  German,  and 
Semitics.  The  courses  in  mathematics  are  also  a  most  valuable 
preparation  for  philosophical  study. 

A.     Seminaries. 

Students  who  have  attained  the  necessary  advancement  in  spe- 
cial lines  of  study  will  be  assigned,  for  the  most  difficult  work,  to 
the  various  professors  of  the  department  as  follows: 

Metaphysics,  Professors  Wenley  and  Lloyd. 

History  of  Philosophy,  Professor  Lloyd. 

Ethics,  Professors  Weni.ey  and  Lloyd. 

Modem  Systems,  Professors  Wenley  and  Lloyd. 

Ancient  Philosophy,  Professor  Wenley  and  Assistant  Professor 

Rebec. 

Philosophy  of  Religion,  Professor  Wenley. 

/Esthetics,  Assistant  Professor  Rebec. 

Epistemology,  Professor  Lloyd. 

Logic,  Assistant  Professor  Rebec. 

Psychology,    Rational    and    Experimental,    Assistant    Professor 
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PlLLSBURY. 

The  library  of  George  S.  Morris,  late  Professor  of  Philosophy  in 
the  University,  has  been  given  to  the  Philosophical  Department.  It 
contains  about  1,100  volumes,  covering  jfche  entire  field  of  philosoph- 
ical inquiry.  These  have  been  removed  to  the  Morris  Seminary 
Room,  and  are  reserved  for  the  exclusive  use  of  graduates  and 
special  students  in  Philosophy. 

B.    History  of  Philosophy. 

Professor  Wenley:  — 

♦The  Philosophy  of  Kant. 

Proseminary;  study  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason. — Two 
hours  a  week,  £rst  semester, 

♦The  Philosophy  of  Hegel. 

*     Study   of   the   Logic   and   discussions. — Two   hours   a   week, 
second  semester. 

Professor  Lloyd  :  — 

♦Philosophy  since  Hegel. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  the 
methods  of  investigation  and  discussion  in  the  subject.  Lectures ; 
detailed  study  of  Lotze,  the  Pessimists,  etc. — Two  hours  a  week, 
second  semester. 

♦Philosophy  of  Historj-. 

Lectures  and  study  of  special  periods. — Two  hours  a  week, 
first  semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Rebec  :  — 

♦American  Ideas. 

Origin  and  development  of  the  ideas  that  have  underlain 
American  life  and  history,  and  come  to  expression  in  American 
literature,  theology,  and  speculative  movements.  Lectures  and  re- 
ports.— Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester, 

♦Plato's  Republic. 

Collateral  reading  and  theses. — Two  hours  a  week,  nrst  se- 
mester. 

C.     Ethics. 
Assistant  Professor  Rebec  :  — 

♦Aristotle's  Ethics. 

Collateral  reading  and  theses. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  se- 
mester. 
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D.     Psychology. 

The  Psychological  Laboratory  is  well  equipped  for  original  inves- 
tigation; and  its  facilities  Will  be  greatly  improved  in  the  tall  of 
X903,  when  a  new  building  will  be  occupied. 

Assistant  Professor  Pillsbury: — 

Original  Investigation. 

Hours  as  may  be  assigned,  throughout  the  year, 

E.     Special  Courses. 

Professor  Wenley  :  — 

♦Movements  of  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

A  study  of  the  metaphysical  implications  of  modem  thought. 
Lectures,  reading,  thesis. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Philosophy  of  Religion. 

Two  hours'  a  week,  first  semester. 

Professor  Lloyd:  — 

Political  Philosophy. 

A  critical  study  of  society,  of  sovereignty,  rights,  duty,  and  of 
the  idea  of  the  social  organism. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  se- 
mester. 

Metaphysics. 

A  study  of  fundamental  problems  in  philosophy,  with  special 
attention  in  1903-04  to  the  philosophy  of  evolution. — Two  hours  a 
week,  arst  semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Rebec:  — 
Esthetics. 

Lectures,  reports,  theses. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 
Evolution  of  the  aesthetic  consciousness,  as  revealed  in  the 

typical  great  masterpieces  of  literature.     Lectures  and  essays. — 

Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 


THEORY  AND  HISTORY  OF  ART,  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

A    Thkoky  op  Art. 
Assistant  Professor  Rebec:  — 

^Esthetics. 

Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Elect  ip  the  Department  of  Philosophy ;  see  p.  40. 
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Principles  and  Problems  in  Esthetic  History. 

Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Elect  in  the  Department  of  Phtlosophy ;  see  p.  40. 

Professor  Winkler  :  — 
Lessing's  Laokoon. 

Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Elect  in  the  Department  of  German ;  See  p.  26. 

Schiller's  i^sthetics. 

Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Elect  in  the  Department  of  German;  see  p.  27. 

B.     Art  and  AKCHiSOLOGY. 
Professor  Craig:  — 

Interpretation  of  the  Monuments  of  Babylonian  and  As- 
syrian Art. 

Illustrated  lectures. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 
Elect  in  the  Department  of  Semitic  Literature  and  History; 
see  p.  23. 

Professor  D'Ooge  :  — 
History  of  Greek  Art. 

Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Elect  in  the  Department  of  Greek;  see  p.  15. 

Professor  Kelsey:  — 

The  Antiquities  of  Pompeii. 

Illustrated  lectures. — One  hour  a  week,  first  semester. 
Elect  in  the  Department  of  Latin;  see  p.  18. 

The  Topography  and  Monuments  of  Ancient  Rome. 
Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 
Elect  in  the  Department  of  Latin;  see  p.  17. 

Roman  Art. 

Illnstrated  lectures. — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 
Elect  in  the  Department  of  Latin;  see  p.  17. 


THE  SCIENCE  AND  THE  ART  OF  TEACHING 

Professor  Payne  :  — 

History  of  Education,  Ancient  and  Medieval. 

Recitations    and    lectures.     Text-book:     Compayre's    History 
of  VedBgogy.^^Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 
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Graduate  Seminary. 

A  critical  study  of  Spencer's  Education. — Two  hours  a  week, 
first  semester. 

Theoretical  and  Critical  Pedagogy. 

The  principles  underlying  the  arts  of  teaching  and  goYeming. 
Lectures  and  readings.  Text-book:  Contributions  to  the  Science 
of  Education. — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

History  of  Modem  Education. 

Recitations  and  lectures.  Text-book:  Compayr6's  History 
of  Pedagogy. — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Graduate  Seminary. 

A  critical  study  of  Herbart's  Pedagogy. — Two  hours  a  week, 
second  semester. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY  AND  SOCIOLOGY. 

The  strictly  undergraduate  courses  in  political  economy  repre- 
sent the  work  of  at  least  one  academic  year.  These  courses  cover 
"Elements  of  Political  Economy"  and  ''Problems  in  Political  Econ- 
omy" or  "Social  and  Industrial  Reform"  Cnot  given  in  1903-1904I. 
For  description  see  the  University  Calendar. 

The  courses  enumerated  below  are,  with  two  or  three  exceptions, 
open  to  undergraduate  as  well  as  graduate  students,  but  special  in- 
struction will  be  afforded  all  graduate  students  in  connection  with 
these  courses,  this  special  instruction  being  devoted  to  a  more  care- 
ful analysis  and  a  more  extended  discussion  than  is  possible  in  the 
lectures.  The  courses  designated  as  "Graduate  Co\irses"  are  open 
only  to  graduate  students,  or  to  undergraduates  making  a  specialty 
of  political  economy  in  their  senior  year. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  development  of  the 
Special  G>urses  in  Higher  G>mmercial  Education  offers  unusual 
advantages  for  those  who  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  teaching 
commercial  subjects  in  colleges  and  high  schools.  It  may  be  stated 
further  that  students  who  intend  to  study  for  the  ministry,  as  also 
those  who  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  residence  in  social  set- 
tlements or  work  in  connection  with  municipal  charity  organizations, 
may  combine  with  advantage,  the  courses  offered  in  sociology  and 
political  economy,  with  courses  offered  in  other  departments  of  the 
University. 

Professor  Adams  :  — 

History  of  the  Development  of  Industrial  Society. 

This  course  embraces  a  history  of  English  industrial  society 
from  the  twelfth  century  to  the  present  time,  and  is  designed  to 
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show  how  modem  industrial  customs  and  rights  came  into  exist- 
ence. It  should  be  preceded  by  a  course  in  English  History. — 
Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

[Transportation  Problems. 

This  course  considers  the  social  and  industrial  significance  of 
modem  transportation,  traces  the  development  of  railway  trans- 
portation in  this  country  and  in  the  more  important  European 
countries,  discusses  the  administrative  and  legislative  organiza- 
tion of  railway  systems,  studies  the  history  of  railway  problems 
in  the  United  States,  and  pays  special  attention  to  the  experiment 
of  controlling  railways  through  commissions.  Not  given  in  1903- 
1904. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semesterj} 

Administration  of  Corporate  and  Public  Industries. 

This  course  undertakes  an  analysis  of  industrial  ^organization 
primarily  from  the  administrative  point  of  view.  It  considers  the 
history  and  social  significance  of  rapid  transit  in  cities,  and  of 
other  quasi-public  industries.  It  studies  railway  administration 
under  public  as  well  as  private  ownership,  and  makes  a  special 
investigation  into  the  history,  organization,  and  administration  of 
the  Post-office  Department  of  this  and  other  countries.  Alternates 
with  the  preceding  course. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Seminary  in  Political  Economy. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  instruction  upon  the  seminary  method 
to  familiarize  the  student  with  independent  investigation.  The 
seminary  for  the  academic  year  1903- 1904  will  study  the  financial 
history  of  the  United  States  as  presented  in  the  annual  reports 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  This  subject  will  claim  the 
attention  of  the  Seminary  throughout  the  year. 

Professor  Taylor:  — 

Principles  of  Finance. 

In  this  connection  the  word  Finance  is  used  in  the  technical 
rather  than  the  poptdar  sense.  That  is,  it  does  not  include 
Money,  Banking,  Stock  Speculation,  or  any  of  the  allied  topics. 
It  is  rather  concerned  with  those  operations  which  are  involved 
in  meeting  the  expenses  of  governments.  It  begins  with  an 
account  of  expenditures, — ^their  different  kinds,  the  limits  as  to 
amount  set  by  financial  considerations,  and  so  on.  It  then  treats 
the  various  methods  of  raising  funds  to  meet  these  expenditures, 
giving  to  Taxation,  as  the  most  important,  the  fullest  treatment. 
Finally,  it  explains  the  principal  features  of  the  legislative  and 
administrative  procedure  whereby  the  raising  of  revenue  and  the 
making  of  expenditure  are  carried  out.  Lectures  and  quiz. — 
Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 
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Theory  and  History  of  Money. 

This  course  begins  with  a  descriptive  account  of  the  Media  of 
exchange,  including  Money  and  its  various  Credit  Substitutes. 
This  is  followed  by  a  study  of  the  Natural  Laws  governing  mone- 
tary phenomena,  such  as  those  which  fix  the  Monetary  Standard, 
those  regulating  the  Movement  and  Distribution  of  Money,  and 
so  on.  Next  comes  a  sketch  of  Monetary  History, — ^particularly 
that  of  the  United  States.  Finally,  three  or  four  lectures  are 
given  to  the  best  methods  of  regulating  monetary  systems.  Lec- 
tures and  text-book. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Banking. 

This  course  is  roughly  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  is 
chiefly  descriptive,  being  occupied  with  a  fairly  full  account  of 
banking  Instruments  and  Operations.  This  is  followed  by  a  study 
of  banking  Principles, — the  natural  laws  which  regulate  the  safety 
of  banking,  the  volume  of  loan  resources  available  to  a  bank,  and 
so  on.  The  last  weeks  of  the  course  are  given  to  the  History  of 
the  most  important  banking  systems,  especial  stress  being  laid  on 
those  which  now  exist,  or  have  existed,  in  the  United  States. 
Lectures  and  text-book. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

History  of  Political  Economy. 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  are  specializing  in 
Political  Economy,  and  is  open  only  to  such  as  have  already  taken 
considerable  work  in  the  subject.  Some  text-book — Ingram  or 
Cossa — ^is  made  the  basis  of  the  work;  but  in  dealing  with  the 
more  important  writers,  such  as  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo,  and  Mill, 
much  of  the  time  is  given  to  the  direct  study  of  their  writings. 
The  instructor  retains  the  right  to  change  entirely  the  character 
of  this  course,  if  the  interests  of  the  students  who  would  natur- 
ally elect  it  seem  to  make  such  a  change  desirable.  See  also 
under  next  course. — Two  hours,  first  semester. 

Economic  Theory.     Advanced  Course. 

The  time  of  this  course  is  usually  given  to  a  comparative 
study  of  the  history  of  opinion  on  the  leading  problems  of  econ- 
omic theory, — ^the  Nature  of  Capital,  the  Origin  of  Interest,  the 
Laws  of  Value,  and  so  on.  The  work  of  the  class  hour  includes 
the  discussion  of  readings  assigned  to  the  class  generally  and 
of  reports  on  readings  assigned  to  particular  members.  The 
topics  covered  vary  from  year  to  year.  When  a  particular  group 
of  students  remain  together  for  two  or  three  years,  this  and  the 
preceding  course  are  developed  into  a  series  of  courses,  covering 
new  ground  each  year.  Further,  the  instructor  retains  the  right 
to  change  altogether  the  character  of  the  course,  if  the  needs  of 
the  students   interested   seem   to   require   it.      For  example,   this 
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course  is  sometimes  made  a  mere  continuance  of  the  preceding: 
another  year  it  is  devoted  to  a  general  review  of  Economic 
Theory ;  and  so  on. — Two  hours,  second  semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Cooley  :  — 

Principles  of  Sociology. 

This  course  aims  at  a  systematic  and  comprehensive  study  of 
the  underlying  principles  of  social  science.  The  general  plan  fol- 
lowed is  to  begin  with  personal  relations  in  their  simplest  and 
most  direct  form ;  proceeding  thence  to  the  more  complex  forms 
of  association,  to  an  analysis  of  the  process  of  social  change,  and, 
finally,  to  a  study  of  social  tendency  and  the  theory  of  progress. 
Cooley's  Human  Nature  and  the  Social  Order  is  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  first  part.  Historical  references  are  employed,  but 
the  main  aim  is  a  rational  interpretation  of  existing  society,  and 
ample  contemporary  illustration  is  given  of  the  principles  ad- 
vanced. While  some  attention  is  paid  to  the  differing  views  of 
prominent  writers,  the  course  is,  in  the  main,  constructive  rather 
than  critical. — Four  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Problems  in  Sociology. 

This  course  embraces  a  study  of  the  laws  of  population,  de- 
generacy, the  liquor  problem,  poor-relief  (public  and  private), 
vagrancy,  crime  and  penology,  the  divorce  problem  and  kindred 
questions,  the  assimilation  of  the  foreign  element  in  American 
population,  the  development  of  cities,  the  tenement  question, 
slums,  social  settlements,  and  other  sociological  questions  of 
present  interest. 

The  class  is  supplied  with  a  list  of  about  twenty-five  topics, 
accompanied  by  references,  and  each  student  is  required  to  choose 
one  of  these  topics  and  write  an  essay  upon  it. — Four  hours  a 
week,  second  semester. 

Historical  Development  of  Sociological  Thought;    Study 

of  G)mte,  Spencer,  Ward,  Giddings,  and  Others. 

This  course  is  intended  to  furnish  an  opportunity  for  com- 
parative study  and  discussion  of  the  writers  who  have  contributed 
most  to  the  growth  of  sociology.  The  class  consists  chiefly  of 
graduate  students,  and  is  conducted  as  a  seminary. — Two  hours  a 
week,  Arst  semester. 

Psychological  Sociology. 

This  course  is  similar  in  character  to  the  preceding,  and 
usually,  though  not  necessarily,  succeeds  it.  Cooley's  Human 
Nature  and  the  Social  Order,  Baldwin's  Social  and  Ethical  Inter- 
pretations of  Mental  Development  and  other  works  in  this  field 
will  be  used.  This  course  is  conducted  as  a  seminary. — Tivo 
hours  a  week,  second  semester. 
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The  Social  Development  of  the  Church. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  students  intending  to  enter 
the  ministry,  or  others  especially  interested  in  the  church,  an 
opportunity  for  study  and  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  church 
to  the  rest  of  society  both  in  the  past  and  at  the  present  dme.  It 
must  be  preceded  by  Course  19,  and  is  conducted  somewhat  as  a 
seminary. — One  hour  a  week,  first  semester. 

Special  Work  with  Graduate  Students. 

Graduate  students  sufficiently  advanced  in  their  work  to  need 
special  guidance,— especially  those  working  for  the  doctor's  de- 
gree,— ^will  be  met  in  small  groups  or  singly,  as  often  as  is  found 
practicable  and  expedient. — First  and  second  semesters. 

Assistant  Prpfessor  Jones:  — 

The  Resources  and  Extractive  Industries  of  the  United 

States. 

Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  Three  hours,  first  semester; 
M,  W,  F,  at  9;  Room  xi.  T.  H. 

The  first  part  of  the  semester  is  occupied  with  a  study  of  the 
physical  and  social  resources  of  the  United  States,  including  such 
topics  as  location,  coasts,  topography,  climate,  geology;  phjrsio- 
graphic,  botanical  and  economic  regions;  total  population;  sex, 
race  and  age  classes,  density  and  distribution  of  the  population, 
and  the  social  and  political  circumstances  which  determine  the 
industrial  efiiciency  of  the  American  people. 

The  second  part  of  the  semester  is  occupied  with  studies  in 
the  industries  connected  with  American  agriculture,  forestry  and 
mining.  In  this  part  of  the  course  the  history  of  each  industry 
is  carefully  traced,  its  present  development  and  distribution  are 
indicated,  and  its  probable  developments  in  the  immediate  future 
are  discussed. 

The  Manufactures  of  the  United  States. 

Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  Three  hours,  second  semes- 
ter; M,  W,  F,  at  9 ;  Room  xi,  T.  H. 

The  history,  methods,  present  location  and  condition  of  our 
chief  manufacturing  industries  will  be  presented.  The  relation 
of  these  industries  to  one  another,  to  sources  of  raw  materials, 
means  of  transportation,  market  facilities,  and  foreign  trade 
will  be  discussed.  In  the  case  of  some  industries  the  organiza- 
tion and  policy  of  dominant  corporations  will  be  described.  In 
this  course,  as  well  as  the  one  preceding  it,  a  liberal  use  is  made 
of  photographs  and  maps  and  charts  to  illustrate  the  subject. 

The  Distributive  Industries  of  the  United  States. 

Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  The  group  of  courses  bear- 
ing the  above  title  has  for  its  general  purpose  to  give  an  account 
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of  the  methods  employed  in  marketing  economic  goods,  to  de- 
scribe the  agencies  used,  and  to  define  the  work  of  those  classes, 
known  as  middlemen,  who  are  engaged  in  producing  time,  place, 
and  quantity  utility. 

a.  The  Distribution  of  Agricultural  Products. 

First  semester,  iwo  hours.  Tu,  and  Th.,  at  9,  Room  11, 
T.  H. 

As  introduction  to  the  study  commerce  will  be  defined,  and 
the  institutes  of  commerce,  the  market  price,  grades,  weifl^tt 
and  measures,  and  credit  customs,  will  be  discussed.  Under 
agricultural  marketing  the  various  systems  employed  in  the 
United  States  will  be  presented,  viz.,  commission  selling,  coopera- 
tion, public  market,  private  market,  contract,  and  speculation.  A 
special  account  will  be  given  of  the  marketing  of  grain,  cotton, 
tobacco,  live  stock,  dairy  products,  fruit,  and  wooL 

b.  The  Manufacturer's  Problem  of  Distribution. 

Second  semester,  two  hours,  Tu.  and  Th.,  at  9,  Room  xi, 
T.  H. 

The  requirements  of  marketing  as  they  effect  the  tedmiqut 
of  manufacturing  wiU  be  discussed,  together  with  the  principles 
governing  the  determination  of  price  and  quality.  The  various 
outlets  employed  in  direct  and  indirect  selling  will  be  described 
in  detail  and  the  methods  of  stimulating  trade.  Efforts  to  regu- 
late competition  in  the  ssle  of  manufactures  whether  by  trade 
marks,  the  factor  system,  curtailment  and  price  agreements,  pools, 
consoHdations,  or  the  laws  of  unfair  trade,  will  be  considered. 

c.  Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade. 

First  semester,  two  hours;  Tu.  and  Th.,  at  to;  Room  xz, 
T.  H. 

The  principles  of  modem  wholesaling  and  retailing  will  be 
discussed  and  a  description  given  of  the  various  forms  of  broker- 
age and  jobbing,  agency  and  commission  selling;  also  of  general 
and  specialty  stores,  department  stores  and  mail  order  houses. 

Technique  of  Foreign  Trade. 

Two  hours,  second  semester;  Tu.,  Th.,  at  10;  Room  xx,  T.  H. 

Treats  of  the  supply  and  demand  areas  of  the  world  with 
reference  to  the  chief  articles  of  international  trade.  It  com- 
prises a  study  of  the  documents,  regulations  and  customary  pro- 
cedure of  foreign  trade,  including  methods  of  selling  goods  in 
foreign  countries,  shipping  routes,  port  regulations,  customary- 
packages,  weights  and  measures,  tariffs,  export  bounties,  com- 
mercial treaties,  foreign  industrial  legislation,  and  the  regulations 
of  the  consular  service. 
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[European  Commercial  Geography. 

Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  Two  hours,  second  semester; 
Tu,  Th,  at  9;  Room  11,  T.  H. 

Not  given  in  1903- 1904.] 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  brief  presentation  of 
the  resoiurces  and  industries  of  the  dhief  European  states.  Par- 
ticular emphasis  is  laid  upon  openings  for  American  trade. 

[American  Trade  with  China,  Japan  and  the  Philippines. 

Lectures  and  topical  reports.  Two  hours,  second  semester; 
Tu,  Th,  at  9;  Room  11,  T.  H. 

Not  given  in  1903-1904.] 

This  course  will  include  a  statement  of  the  resources  and 
industries  of  the  countries  mentioned.  It  will  also  include  a  con- 
sideration of  the  present  and  probable  future  trade  of  the  United 
States  with  them,  as  conditioned  by  climate,  race,  language,  social 
customs  and  prejudices,  and  political  conditions. 

Dr.  Glover:  — 

Theory  of  Annuities  and  Insurance. 

Two  hours,  iirst  semester. 

This  course  will  be  a  fairly  detailed  development  of  the  theory 
of  simple  and  compound  interest  and  tho  theory  of  probability 
with  their  application  to  life  insurance  based  upon  tables  of  mor- 
tality. It  is  proposed  to  consider  the  following  subjects:  annui- 
ties, pure  endowments,  mortality  tables,  life  insurance  based  on 
same,  method  of  deducing  net  premiums,  single,  annual,  and  lim- 
ited, endowment  insurance,  commutation  tables,  reserve,  surplus, 
loading,  dividends,  and  various  features  pertaining  to  actuarial 
science.  If  time  permits,  the  consideration  of  investment  rates 
on  funded  stocks  and  bonds  will  be  taken  up. 

Theory  of  Annuities  and  Insurance. 

Ttuo  hours,  second  semester. 

This  course,  in  a  general  way,  will  be  a  continuation  of  the 
theory  developed  in  the  preceding  course.  In  particular,  it  will 
include  the  use  and  practice  with  the  arithmometer  in  the  con- 
struction of  actuarial  tables,  the  systematic  fitting  and  adjusting 
•of  mortality  tables  and  statistical  data  with  special  reference  to 
Pearson's  method  of  moments,  the  application  of  the  Calculus  of 
Finite  Differences  to  actuarial  questions,  and  a  more  elaborate 
consideration  of  the  theory  of  insurance  on  several  lives. 
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INTBSHATIOHAL  LAW. 

The  courses  in  international  law  presuppose  a  general  acquaint- 
ance with  modem  European  history. 

President  Angell:  — 

Lectures  on  International  Law. 
Two  hours  a  week.  Arst  semester. 

History  of  Treaties. 

Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

MATHEMATICS. 

The  courses  mentioned  below  presuppose  the  usual  preparatory 
course  in  algebra  and  elementary  geometry,  plane,  solid,  and  spher- 
ical, together  with  two  years  of  collegiate  study  deroted  to  trigon- 
ometry, higher  algebra,  plane  analytic  geometry,  and  differential  and 
integral  calculus. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  announced  below,  advanced  work  in 
mathematical  reading  and  research  will  be  arranged,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  suit  the  needs  of  individual  students. 

A.    For  Undbroraouatss  and  Graduates. 
Professor  Beman:  — 

Solid  Analytic  Geometry. 

Frost,  with  references  to  Salmon. — Two  hours  a  week,  first 
semester. 

Differential  Equations. 

Johnson,  with  references  to  Forsyth,  Boole,  and  Mansion. — 
Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Teachers'  Seminary. 

Critical  study  of  certain  text-books  in  algebra  and  geometry, 
together  with  the  discussion  of  methods  and  aims  in  mathemat- 
ical teaching,  sketches  of  the  history  of  mathematics,  lists  of 
books  for  teachers,  etc. — Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Quaternions. 

Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Professor  Ziwet  :  — 
Advanced  Mechanics. 

This  course  forms  a  direct  continuation  of  the  course  in  ele- 
mentary mechanics;  it  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  djmamics  of  a 
rigid  body. — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 
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Projective  Geometry. 

This  course  begins  with  the  pure  geometry  of  position,  Rejre's 
work  being  used  as  a  text;  this  is  followed  by  the  analytic  treat- 
ment, with  the  aid  of  homogeneous  projective  coSrdinates  and  the 
elements  of  the  theory  of  invariants. — Thr€€  hours  a  week, 
throughimt  the  year. 

Dr.  Hall:  — 
Differential  Geometry. 

The  application  of  the  differential  and  integral  calculus  to  the 
theory  of  plane  curves,  space  curves  and  surfaces. — Three  hours 
a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Dr.  Glover;  — 
Higher  Algebra. 

The  more  important  topics  to  be  considered  in  this  course  are : 
symmetric  functions  of  the  roots ;  resultants ;  solution  of  a  system 
of  n  linear  equations;  theorems  concerning  integral  functions  of 
one  and  two  variables;  elements  of  the  theory  of  substitutions. — 
Three  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Theory  of  Annuities  and  Insurance. 

Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year, 
(This    course    is    described    under    Political    Economy    and 
Sociology.) 

Mr.  Escott:  — 

Theory  of  Numbers. 

The  principal  subjects  covered  are  congruences,  quadratic 
residues  and  forms,  applications  of  these  theories  to  the  solution 
of  indeterminate  equations  of  the  first  and  second  degrees,  division 
of  the  circle,  discovery  of  the  prime  factors  of  numbers,  and  the 
distribution  of  primes,  also  the  composition  of  binary  quadratic 
forms,  and  the  analytical  theory  of  numbers.  Text-book :  Lejeune- 
Dirichlefs  Zahlentheorie,  or  Cahen's  Th^rie  des  Nombres,  with 
references  to  Mathews,  Bachmann,  Gauss,  and  others.— Two 
hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

B.    Primarily  for  Graduates. 

Professor  Beman  :  — 

Advanced  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

Jordan's  Cours  d'analjrse. — Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the 
year. 

Higher  Plane  Curves. 

Salmon,  with  references  to  Qebsch. — Two  hours  a  week,  sec- 
ond semester. 
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Linear  Di£ferential  Equations. 

Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Professor  Ziwet  :  — 

Theory  of  the  Potential. 

Bcghuiiiig  with  timi^le  proUems  is  attractioa,  the  oootm  dt- 
▼dopa  the  fundamental  prepertiet  of  the  potential  function;  thai 
the  general  theory  of  irector  fields  is  disenssed  and  applied  to 
some  particular  branch  of  mathematical  physics. — Three  Hours  a 
week.  Srst  semester. 


Professor  Markley:  — 
Theory  of  Ftmctions. 

The  first  part  of  this  course  deals  with  functions  of  real 
▼ariaUes  in  which  are  developed  the  fundamental  ideas  of  irra- 
tional numbers,  continuity,  and  convergence,  and  the  direct  appli- 
cation and  use  of  these  ideas  in  differentiation,  integration,  and 
development  of  functions  in  series.  The  second  part  of  the  course 
is  devoted  to  functions  of  a  complex  variable.  It  aims  to  present 
the  fundamental  ideas  of  complex  <ittantities,  their  geometrical 
representation  and  their  calculus,  and  to  furnish  an  introduction 
to  the  theories  of  functions  of  a  complex  variable  as  developed  by 
Cauchy,  Riemann,  and  Weierstrass. — Three  hours  a  week,  through- 
out the  year, 

PST8ICS. 

The  courses  announced  below  presuppose  about  one  and  a  half 
years'  collegiate  work  in  physics ;  viz.,  a  course  in  mechanics,  sound, 
light,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  heat,  four  hours  a  week,  for  one 
year;  a  beginners'  course  in  laboratory  work,  two  or  three  hours  a 
week  for  half  a  year;  and  a  course  in  primary  and  secondary  bat- 
teries, two  hours  a  week  for  a  half  year. 

The  courses  in  Mathematical  Electricity,  the  Theory  of  Light, 
the  Theory  of  Heat,  Thermodynamics,  and  the  Laboratory  Coursies 
in  Sound  and  Light  are  primarily  for  gradutes;  the  other  courses 
are  primarily  for  advanced  undergraduate  students,  but  they  are 
found  to  be  beyond  the  work  done  in  many  colleges. 

Graduate  students,  who  are  properly  qualified  by  their  previous 
training,  have  opportunity  for  original  research  in  the  physical  labo- 
ratory under  the   immediate   supervision   of  the   director  and   his 


Professor  Carhart  :  — 

Electrochemistry. 

Three  hours  a  week,  ikst  semester. 
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This  subject  is  studied  from  the  physical  as  distinguished 
from  the  chemical  point  of  view.  It  includes  the  modem  theory 
of  voltaic  cells,  and  especially  standards  of  electromotive  force 
and  concentration  cells. 

Alternating  Current  Phenomena:    Steinmetz. 

Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

The  course  includes  the  application  of  complex  quantities  t» 
.    the  study  of  alternating  current  phenomena,  and  is  accompanied 
by  a  course  in  laboratory  work  in  which  the  conclusions  are 
verified. 

Professor  Carhart  ancT Assistant  Professor  Guthe  :  — 
Electrical  Measurements. 

This  course  comprises,  in  addition  to  ^1  the  refined  methods 
of  measuring  resistance,  current,  and  electromotive  force,  a  very 
thorough  treatment  of  the  subjects  of  capacity,  inductance,  and 
magnetism.  Lectures,  twice  a  week,  first  semester;  laboratory 
work,  two  or  three  times  a  week,  first  semester;  three  times  a 
week,  second  semester. 

Professor  Patterson  : — 

Mathematical  Electricity. 

This  course  is  a  treatment  of  the  subject  with  the  use  of 
higher  mathematics.  Specif  attention  is  given  to  the  Newtonian 
potential  function,  polarized  distributions,  electrostatics,  electro- 
kinetics, electromagnetism,  and  electromagnetic  waves. — Three 
hours  a  week,  first  semester;  two  hours  a  week,  second  semester, 

,  Dynamo-Electric  Machinery. 

Lectures,  two  hours  a  week;  laboratory  work,  once  or  twice 
a  week,  second  semester. 

Alternating  Currents. 

Lectures,  two  hours  a  week;  laboratory  work  once  a  week, 
first  semester. 

The  courses  in  Dynamo-Electric  Machinery,  Alternating  Cur- 
rents and  Alternating  Current  Phenomena  form  a  graded  series 
covering  the  theory  of  dynamo-electric  machines,  alternate  cur- 
rent working,  transformers,  and  ^temate  current  phenomena  as 
applied  to  generators,  distribution  of  power,  and  induction 
motors.     Laboratory  work  forms  a  part  of  the  first  two  courses. 

Professor  Reed  : — 

The  Theory  of  Sound. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  lectures  are  based  upon 
the  works  of  Helmholtz  and  Rayleigh.  The  laboratory  work  in- 
volves acoustical  and  optical  measurements  of  period,  amplitude, 
and  phase  difference  of  simple  and  compound  vibrating  systems; 
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also  the  study  of  sensitive  flames,  organ  pipes,  resonators,  and  the 
application  of  stroboscopic  methods  to  oscillating  sjrstems. — Lec- 
tures, two  hcu^t  a  week;  laboratory  work,  twice  a  week,  first 
semester. 

The  Theory  of  light :  Preston. 

The  work  involves  a  careful  study  of  the  text,  with  supple- 
mentary reading.  The  laboratory  work  includes  measurements 
with  the  f ocometer,  spectrometer,  polarimeter,  and  interferometer ; 
determination  of  wave-lengths  l^  diffraction  and  interference 
methods;  and  a  study  of  arc  and  solar  spectra. — Lectures  and 
recitations,  two  hours  a  week;  laboratory  work,  twice  a  week, 
second  semester. 

Advanced  Laboratory  Work  in  Sound. 

The  work  is  devoted  to  a  repetition  of  the  classical  experi- 
ments of  Mach,  Boltzmann,  and  Hehnholtz;  to  the  study  of 
special  problems,  and  to  the  application  of  optical  methods  to 
acoustical  measurements. — Twice  a  week,  first  semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Guthe  : — 
The  Theory  of  Heat :  Preston. 

Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Thermodynamics. 

Lectures  and  recitations,  two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 
This  course  covers  the  principles  of  modem  thermodynamics,  as 
developed  by  Gibbs,  Planck,  and  Duhem.  Special  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  application  of  these  principles  to  numerous  prob- 
lems in  phjTsics  and  chemistry. 

Laoratory  Work  in  Heat 

This  course  comprises  determinations  of  specific  heat  of  solids 
and  liquids;  heat  of  fusion  and  of  vaporization;  the  coefficient 
of  expansion  of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases ;  also  experiments  on  the 
constants  of  gases  and  vapors,  such  as  the  specific  heat  of  gases, 
vapor  density,  vapor  pressure,  etc;  also  the  determination  of  the 
mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  by  electrical  methods. — Twice  a 
week,  first  semester, 

CHBIQSTRT. 

Resident  graduates,  registered  under  the  provisions  of  Admission 
and  Registration  given  on  page  10,  may  enter  upon  any  of  the 
courses  in  chemistry  in  this  University  for  which  they  are  quali- 
fied. A  full  description  of  these  studies  can  be  obtained  in  the 
Ankouncement   of    Coveses    in    Chemistry,    for    1903-04,    issued 
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fteparately.  Following  are  brief  statements  of  the  more  important 
of  the  advanced  courses,  including  those  taken  in  work  for  the 
higher  degrees. 

To  be  received  as  a  candidate  for  a  higher  degree  with  chemistry 
as  a  major  subject,  the  preparation  should  include  the  branches  of 
general,  analytical,  and  organic  chemistry.  The  extent  of  work  in 
these  branches  must  have  been  equivalent  in  substance  to  the  fol- 
lowing named  undergraduate  courses  in  this  University  (University 
Calendar  for  1902- 1903 ;  Courses  x  and  2,  Courses  3  and  5,  Course  7, 
— making  in  all  about  twenty-five  hours  of  undergraduate  credit.* 
If  chemistry  be  taken  as  a  minor  subject  in  work  registered  for  a 
higher  degree,  preparation  must  have  been  made  equivalent  at  least 
to  undergraduate  Courses  i  and  2,  the  opening  courses  in  general 
chemistry. 

Candidates  for  a  doctor's  degree,  in  addition  to  the  requirements 
above  specified,  must  have  satisfied  the  committee  in  charge  of  their 
studies  as  to  their  fitness  to  enter  upon  the  higher  work.  A  reading 
knowledge  of  German  and  French  is  necessary. 

Graduate  students  who  are  not  in  work  for  a  degree,  and  those 
who  are  preparing  for  registration  as  candidates  for  higher  degrees 
according  to  the  requirements  above  stated,  will  be  directed  in  such 
chemical  studies  as  they  require. 

*  The  Library  of  Chemistry  is  a  very  complete  one  in  all  the 
branches  of  pure  chemistry  and  its  applications.  The  sets  of  the 
journals  are  complete  from  the  beginning,  with  duplicate  sets  of  the 
more  important,  for  convenience  of  the  readers.  Chemical  tech- 
nology, metallurgy,  sugar  chemistry,  phyto-chemistry,  food  analysis, 
pharmacy,  and  pharmacology,  are  provided  for. 

A.    General  and  Physical  Cremiistry. 

Professor  Freer  :  — 

History  of  Chemistry. 

I.«ctures  and  historical  reading,  covering  the  history  of  the 

science  from  the  beginning  to  x86o. — Two  hours  a  week,  second 
semester. 

Chemical  Literature;  Journal  Club. 

The  Journal  Qub  discusses  current  chemical  literature.  It  is 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Freer,  but  the  professors,  in- 
structors, and  assistants  in  the  laboratory  take  part  therein.  All 
of  the  prominent  journals  are  divided  among  the  participants,  who 
report  on  the  most  interesting  topics  in  rotation. — One  hour  to 
one  and  one-half  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Laboratory  Research. 

The  work  may  be  either  organic  or  inorganic,  and  the  student 
is  at  liberty  to  select  one  from  a  number  of  topics  proposed.    The 

*Aa  *'hemr  of  credit"    implies    the    satisfactory    completion    of    work 
equivalent  to  one  exercise  a  week  during  one  semester. 
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work  includes  the  study  of  the  literature  bearing  upon  the  topics. 
In  order  to  accomplish  results  the  student  should  have  at  least 
five  clear  half  days  a  week  to  devote  to  the  work.  This  statement 
applies  to  all  research  courses. — Hours  arranged  with  instructor, 
throughout  the  year. 

Assistant  Professor  Bigelow: — 

Physical  and  Theoretical  Chemistry. 

This  ooorse  is  intended  to  cover,  in  an  elementaiy  manner, 
most  of  the  chief  topics  of  modem  theoretical  and  physical 
chemistry.  It  must  precede  or  accompany  laboratory  work  in  this 
subject.    Lectures. — Four  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Physical  and  Theoretical  Chemistry. 

Advanced  Course.  Electro-Chemistry  and  selected  topics. 
Lectures. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Laboratory  Work  in  Physical  Chemistry, 

Two  courses  cover,  as  far  as  possible,  the  ground  outlined  in 
the  lectures.  They  include  the  standard  methods  of  determining 
molecular  weights,  studies  of  solutions,  dissociation,  electro- 
chemistry, etc  The  first  course  at  least  is  essential  for  all  who 
wish  to  become  acquainted  with  modem  chemistry. — Hours  ar* 
ranged  with  instructor. 

Laboratory  Research. 

Physical  Chemistry. — Hours  arranged  with  instructor. 

Mr.  Higley:  — 

Laboratory  Work  in  Selected  Topics  of  Inorganic  Chemis- 
try, including  Inorganic  Preparations. 
This  work  is  preparatory  to  research  and  is  also  especially 

intended  for  teachers. 

Laboratory  Research  in  Inorganic  Chemistry. 
Hours  arranged  with  instructor. 

Dr.  HuLExt:  — 
Laboratory  Work  in  Selected  Topics  of  Inorganic  Chem- 
istry. 

This  work  is  preparatory  to  research,  and  also  includes  a 
training  in  preparing  demonstrations  proper  for  use  in  teaching. — 
Hours  arranged  with  instructor,  throughout  the  year. 

Laboratory  Research,  Including  Work  in  the  Determina- 
tion of  Atomic  Weights. 

Hours  arranged  with  instructor,  throughout  the  yeat. 
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Mr.  LiCHTY :  — 

Laboratory  Work  with  the  Polariscope  and  the  Spectro- 
scope. 

Thii  course  includes  the  theory  of  the  instruments,  their 
practical  applications,  and  the  study  of  stereochemical  questions 
involved. — Hours  arranged  with  imtruetor,  second  semester, 

B.    Organic,  Industrial  and  Analytical  Chbmistry. 

Professor  Pr^scott  :  — 

Studies  in  Recent  Research. 

Library  work  upon  chosen  questions,  discussions,  and  the 
writing  of  reviews. — Throughout  the  year. 

Lectures  on  the  Chemistry  of  Carbon  Compounds. 

A  beginning  course  with  library  studiet.--!Fio#  tiAes  a  week, 
in  either  iirsi  or  second  semester. 
Investigation  in  Organic  or  in  Analytical  Chemistry. 

Laboratory  and  library  research  i^on  subjects  seleeted, 
throughout  the  year. 

Analytical  Organic  Chemistry,  with  Assistant  Professor 
Stevens  or  with  Dr.  Dunlap  :  — 

Laboratory  studies  upon  the  alkaloids,  the  fats,  the  analysts 
of  foods,  and  other  chosen  subjects. — Hours  arranged  with  in- 
structor,  throughout  the  year. 

Professor  Johnson  :  — 

Qualitative  Analytical  Chemistry. 

Following  undergraduate  Course  3  (University  Calendar  for 
190^-1903)  or  its  equivalent.  Laboratory  work  and  lectures. — 
Lectures  once  a  week,  second  semester;  laboratory  work,  includ- 
ing electrical  methods,  hours  arranged  with  instructor. 

Professor  Campbell  :  — 

Quantitative  Analytical  Chemistry. 

To  follow  undergraduate  Course  5  (University  Calendar  for 
190J-1903)  or  its  equivalent.  Laboratory  work  directed  by 
lectures  in  any  of  the  three  courses,  namely:  (i)  Advanced 
quantitative  methods  in  general,  (j)  the  analysis  of  minerals, 
(3)  iron  and  steel  analysis.  Electrolytic  methods  are  much  em- 
ployed, and  there  is  a  room  devoted  to  their  use.— if  owrf  arranged 
with  instructor,  throughout  the  year. 
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Investigation  in  Analytical  Method,  Inorganic  Structure, 
and  Metallurgical  Chemistry. 

Laboratoiy  work  upon  questions  related  to  researches  pub- 
lished from  this  department.  Use  is  made  of  Le  Chatelter's 
p3rrometer,  as  well  as  of  calorimetric  methods  in  study  of  heats 
of  formation.  Special  work  is  given  in  micrometallography,  as 
bearing  upon  the  constitution  of  metals  and  their  alloys.— Honri 
arranged  with  instructor,  throughout  the  year. 

Professor  Campbell  and  Mr.  White  :  — 

Technical  Methods  and  Investigations.     Laboratory  work 
as  follows :  — 

(i)  Gas  Analysis,  Calorimetry,  and  Photometry. 

(s)  Technical  Examination  of  Gold  and  SHver  Ores. 

(3)  The  Cement  Industry,  with  special  reference  to  influence  of 

composition  and  temperature  of  burning. 

(4)  Coal,  gas  and  by-products. 

(5)  Influence  of  heat  and  mechanical  treatment  on  constitution 

of  iron  and  steeL 

(6)  The  chemistry  of  beet  sugar,  with  special  reference  to  its 

manufacture. 
Other  subjects  may  be  chosen  after  consultation. — Hours  ar- 
ranged with  instructor,  throughout  the  year.    In  (i)  the  work 
must  begin  in  Urst  semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Schlottekbeck  :  — 

Phytochemical  Research. 

The  chemical  constitution  of  alkaloids  and  other  principles  of 
plants  of  related  species  grown  in  the  botanical  gardens. — Ldbo- 
ratory  work,  throughout  the  year. 

Professor  Gombbbg  :  — 

Lectures  on  the  Benzene  Derivatives. 

Following  undergraduate  Course  7  (University  Calendar  for 
X902-X903)  or  its  equivalent— iFpur  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Organic  Synthesis  and  Ultimate  Analysis. 

Laboratory  w€itk,^~Hours  arranged  with  instructor,  throughout 
the  year. 

Investigation  in  Organic  Chemistry. 

Laboratoiy  work  upon  subjects  related  to  Professor  Gomb<$rg's 
published  researches. — Hours  arranged  with  instructor,  through- 
out the  ysar. 
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Mr.  White:  — 

Chemical  Technology. 

Lectures  on  the  main  chemical  industries,  inorganic  in  the  Hrst 
semester,  and  organic  in  the  second  semester.  Among  the  subjects 
treated  are  the  alkali  and  acid  industries,  cements,  wood  and  co^ 
distillations,  beet  sugar,  starch,  glucose,  paper,  bleaching,  dyeing, 
and  tanning. — Five  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Dr.  Sullivan:  — 
Investigation  of  Inorganic  Reactions. 

Laboratory  and  library  research.  The  application  of  the 
methods  of  physical  chemistry  to  an^ytical  investigation.  Ap- 
paratus for  measurement  of  electrical  conductiTity  and  potential 
differences  of  solution,  thermostats  for  determination  of  solubility, 
and  the  usual  other  facilities  for  work  of  this  nature  are  pro- 
vided. A  course  is  also  given  in  the  identification  of  organic 
substances  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope. — Hours  arranged  with 
instructor,  throughout  the  year, 

BACTSRI0L06T,  HYGIXNB,  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHSMISTRT. 

The  courses  here  announced  presuppose  that  the  student  taking 
them  is  prepared  for  original  research. 

Professor  Vaughan  :  — 

Original  Research  on  the  Causation  of  Disease. 

The  study  of  the  chemistry  of  bacterial  cells. — Hours  ar- 
ranged tuith  instructor,  either  Arst  or  second  semester. 

Professor  Now :  — 

Special  Methods  in  Bacteriology. 

A  course  in  advanced  laboratory  work  in  bacteriology.  It 
deals  with  the  preparation  and  use  of  Pasteur  pipettes,  the  draw- 
ing of  blood,  the  collection  and  sterilization  of  serum,  the  filtra- 
tion of  bacterial  liquids,  the  prq>aration  of  tuberculin,  tetanus, 
and  diphtheria  toxins,  the  preparation  of  antitoxic  and  anti- 
infectious  sera,  serum  agglutination,  the  determination  of  the 
thermal  death-point,  of  the  action  of  antiseptics  and  disinfectants, 
the  detection  of  bacteria  in  sections,  the  coUodium  sac  method, 
inoculation  for  rabies,  etc.  The  student,  when  qualified,  is  as- 
signed special  problems  for  investigation  and  research. 

The  course  must  be  preceded  by  G)ttrses  a  and  3,  described  in 
the  University  Calendar  for  1902-3^ — Hours  arranged  with  instruc- 
tor, either  Hrst  or  second  semester. 

Advanced  Physiological  Chemistry. 

laboratory  work  and  reading. — Hours  arranged  with  in- 
structor, either  Hrst  or  second  semester. 
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Methods  of  Hygiene. 

Giemical  and  bacteriological  examination  of  water,  air,  toil, 
milk,  butter,  etc. — Hours  arranged  with  insimctor,  either  iirst  or 
second  semester. 

ASTEOHQIIT. 

A  knowledge  of  general  astronomy  and  calctiltia  is  required  for 
all  courses.  In  the  theoretical  courses  a  careful  training  is  given  in 
those  principles  of  exact  astronomy  which  should  be  prerequisites 
for  all  investigations. 

Professor  Hall  :  — 

Spherical  Astronomy. 

Transformation  of  codrdinates,  precession,  nutation,  aberra- 
tion, determination  of  fundamental  constants,  and  theory  of  in- 
struments.— Three  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Theory  of  Least  Squares. 

Two  hours  a  week,  iirst  semester. 

Theory  and  Computation  of  Orbits. 
Five  hours  a  week,  Urst  semester. 

Mathematical  Theory  of  Planetary  Motion. 

Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Extended  Practical  Course. 

Hours  arranged  with  instructor,  throughout  the  year. 
NoTB^ — ^The  Obaenratofy  is  provided  with  a  taf^-inch  equatorial 
hf  Fits,  a  6^ -inch  Pistor  and  Martins  meridian  circle,  6-ineh  Fauth 
equatorial,   3-inch   meridian   transit   with   zenith   telescope,    attach- 
ments, surveyor's  transit,  sextants,  chronograph,  and  chronometers. 

MUiSKALOGT. 

The  higher  work  in  mineralogy  presupposes  an  acquaintance  with 
general  and  analytical  inorganic  chemistry,  and  at  least  such  knowl- 
edge of  mineralogy  as  could  be  obtained  from  a  course  of  study 
combining  theoretical  instruction  with  practice  in  determining  min- 
erals. The  specif  character  of  the  work  in  each  case  is  determined 
after  consultation  with  the  applicant.  The  work  is  directed  by  Pro- 
fessor PSTTXB. 

GEOLOGY. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  geology  for  undergraduates,  as  an- 
nounced in  the  University  Calendar  for  1902-1903,  embraces 
from  two  to  three  years  University  work.  The  first  year  is 
devoted  to  elementary  studies  in  physical  geology,  historical  geology, 
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and  phyBical  gtognphy,  giTUig  three  hours  a  week  to  each  for  one 
semester.  During  the  second  year  more  detailed  instruction  is 
given,  two  hours  each  week,  in  the  same  general  subjects.  Each 
student  is  given  a  special  subject  for  investigation  in  connection 
with  which  a  thesis  of  about  2,500  words  is  required.  During  the 
second  semester  palaeontological  studies  are  carried  on  with  the  aid 
of  various  treatises  and  laboratory  work.  A  special  subject  is  as- 
signed each  student  and  a  short  tiliesis  is  required. 

Students  in  the  graduate  school  may  enter  either  of  the  advanced 
courses  mentioned  above,  provided  studies  equivalent  to  the  ele- 
mentary courses  have  been  pursued.  Those  who  have  done  more 
work  than  is  represented  by  the  elementary  course  may  make 
special  arrangements  for  instruction  and  assistance  in  various  lines 
of  study  dependent  on  their  tastes  and  acquirements.  In  a  general 
course  the  current  literature  of  geology  will  be  read  with  special 
reference  to  Pleistocene  geology,  and  to  the  origin  and  classification 
of  topographic  forms,  glacial  records,  lake  histories,  erosion,  and 
all  of  the  processes  by  which  the  surface  of  the  earth  has  come 
to  have  its  present  form. 

The  geological  museum  is  being  arranged  and  a  series  of  fossils 
selected  to  illustrate  the  life  history  of  North  America.  This  col- 
lection is  intended  especially  for  the  use  of  students  in  the  ele- 
mentary courses,  but  may  be  consulted  by  advanced  students  -as 
well.  The  specimens  will  be  exhibited  in  the  lecture  room  as  re- 
qtiired,  and  after  lectures  will  be  returned  to  the  cases  in  the 
museum,  where  they  will  be  available  for  examination  at  any  time. 

There  is  a  second  collection  embracing  some  ten  thousand  speci- 
mens of  both  American  and  European  fossils,  which  is  arranged 
zoologically  and  intended  for  the  use  of  advanced  students  in 
palaeontology.  Special  collections  of  rocks,  brachiopods,  corals,  etc., 
numbering  from  one  htmdred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  specimens 
each,  are  arranged  in  the  geological  laboratory  for  the  immediate  use 
of  students. 

The  collection  in  physical  geology  is  small,  but  efforts  are  being 
made  for  its  enlargement,  and  ample  material  will  be  on  hand  to 
illustrate  lectures  in  this  department  Students  bringing  private 
collections  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  arrange  them  in  cases 
provided  for  the  purpose,  and  facilities  for  consulting  original 
monographs  and  making  comparison  with  specimens  in  the  museum. 

The  geological  laboratory  is  provided  with  apparatus  for  pre- 
paring thin  sections  of  fossils  and  rocks,  and  with  microscopes  and 
photographic  instruments.  The  laboratory  is  open  to  students  from 
nine  until  five  each  day  throughout  the  collegiate  year. 

The  work  in  geology  is  conducted  by,  or  under  the  direction  of, 
Professor  Russxll. 
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zoology: 

The  courses  here  annotmced  presuppose  a  year's  work  in  general 
biology,  snch  as  is  carried  on  in  this  University  conjointly  by  the 
departments  of  botany  and  zoology. 

Graduate  students  will  often  find  the  elementary  work  in  general 
biology  of  value  to  them,  and  they  can  rarely  omit,  without  loss,  any 
of  the  courses  in  zoology  that  are  open  to  undergraduates. 

A  description  of  the  laboratory  is  given  in  the  University  Calen- 
dar for  1902-1903.  A  library  shelved  in  the  laboratory  contains 
sets  of  the  important  English  and  foreign  periodicals,  as  well  as 
many  monographs,  and  other  separate  publications.  It  contains  also 
an  extensive  collection  of  books  and  articles  relating  to  the  inver- 
tebrate fauna  of  fresh  waters.  The  library  of  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  which  is  rich  in  the  literature  of  vertebrates, 
is  also  accessible  to  students.  The  original  papers  in  connection  with 
both  lectures  and  laboratory  work  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  stu- 
dents, and  special  reading  is  required.      « 

A  student  who  selects  zoology  as  a  minor  for  the  masier^s  degree 
will  usually  pursue  but  one  of  the  lines  of  work  indicated  below,  and 
will  not  undertake  research  work.  If  zoology  be  chosen  as  a  major, 
the  work  will  ordinarily  include  research. 

For  the  doctorate  a  minor  in  zoology  will  involve  about  as  much 
work  as  a  major  for  the  master's  degree,  but  may  not  include  re- 
search. 

Those  electing  zoology  as  a  major  for  the  doctor's  degree  are 
expected  to  complete  all  the  courses  offered.  During  the  first  part 
of  his  term  of  residence  at  the  University,  the  candidate  should 
devote  his  time  to  these  courses  and  to  the  completion  of  work  on 
the  minors.  In  his  second  year  of  residence,  in  addition  to  complet- 
ing the  work  mentioned,  he  is  expected  to  repeat  a  designated  piece 
of  research  work  in  order  to  acquaint  himself  with  methods  of  inves- 
tigation. At  the  same  time  he  does  assigned  reading  on  the  more 
important  problems  of  zoology  and  on  zoological  history  and  theory. 
At  the  least,  one  year  must  be  devoted  to  the  research  which  is  to  be 
embodied  in  the  doctor's  dissertation. 

For  suggestions  as  to  the  order  of  courses,  consult  the  under- 
graduate announcement,  and  the  special  announcement  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

Those  electing  zoology  as  a  major,  will  find  it  of  advantage  to 
select,  as  a  minor  study,  some  one  of  the  following  subjects :  Anat- 
omy, histology,  botany,  physiology,  palaeontology,  phjrsiological  psych- 
ology. Less  closely  related  is  work  in  bacteriology,  physiological 
chemistry,  physical  chemistry,  organic  chemistry,  and  geology. 
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A.     For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates. 

Professor  Reighard:  — 
Embryology  of  Vertebrates  (Organogeny). 

Three  lectures  and.  laboratory  work,  about  12  hours  per 
week  (mornings). 

The  laboratory  work  is  largely  on  the  chick,  with  su|»ple- 
mentary , material  from  other  Tertebrate  classes.  Much  attention 
is  given  to  methods  of  studying  serial  sections,  and  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  anatomical  descriptions  and  drawings  from  such  ssdioiis. 
The  lectures  treat  of  vertebrate  development  from  the  compara- 
tive standpoint. — Six  hours  per  week,  Hrsi  semester. 

Vertebrate  Zoology  and  Comparative  Anatomy. 

Three  lectures  or  quizzes.  Laboratory  work  (about  is  hours 
per  week). 

In  addition  to  the  regular  class  meetings  there  is  a  quiz  or 
demonstration  hour  optional  with  the  instructor.  Occasional  ex- 
cursions are  arranged  on  Saturdasrs  for  the  field  study  of  the 
habits  of  vertebrates,  and  for  collecting.  Lectures  on  the  classifi- 
cation, habits,  and  distribution  of  vertebrates  occupy  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  lecttu-e  hours;  the  remaining  hours  are  devoted  to 
Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrates,  with  special  reference 
to  the  evolution  of  the  organs  of  the  higher  vertebrates  from 
those  of  the  lower  members  of  the  group.  Laboratory  work  is  on 
selected  forms,  the  lancelet,  the  lamprey,  the  skate,  the  perch,  the 
turtle,  the  >pigeon,  and  the  cat  or  rabbit,  together  with  a  study  of 
preparations  of  other  forms.  It  is  carried  on  altogether  by  means 
of  typewritten  laboratory  directions  prepared  by  the  instructors. — 
Six  hours  per  week,  second  semester. 

Systematic  Zoology:   The  Fishes. 

Students  will  work  on  the  local  fauna. — Two  or  more  hours, 
throughout  the  year. 

Assistant  Professor  Jennings  :  — 

Physiological  Zoology. 

This  course  treats  of  the  processes  occurring  in  living  matter, 
-—of  the  general  physiology  of  animals, — ^those  features  of  the  life 
processes  that  are  common  to  organisms.  The  living  substance  is 
first  treated  as  matter;  the  physical  and  chemical  laws  of  such 
matter  are  developed  in  non-technical  form,  and  the  part  played 
by  these  laws  in  the  processes  taking  place  in  living  matter 
brought  out.  Then  the  life  processes  are  taken  up  in  systematic 
order,  and  analyzed  to  determine  the  part  played  in  them  by  these 
known  physical  and  chemical  factors,  as  well  as  to  develop  the 
unknown  factors, — ^those  not  known  to  be  due  to  chemical  and 
physical  laws. 
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Em|>h«iii  will  be  laid  throughout  on  an  analyaia  into  factors 
that  are  known  and  others  that  are  unknown  in  their  nature,  with 
reference  to  modem  yitalistic  theories,  and  with  reference  to 
needs  for  further  investigation. 

There  are  regularly  two  lectures  per  week  and  two  half  dasrs 
of  laboratory  work. 

Some  acquaintance  with  physical  chemistry  will  be  found 
valuable  for  those  who  intend  to  pay  especial  attention  to  the 
physiological  side  of  biological  science ;  for  any  extensive  progress 
in  this  direction  such  acquaintance  is  indispensable. 

Students  who  have  had  one  year's  work  in  Biology  (Botany 
or  Zoology)  are  permitted  to  take  this  course.  It  may  appropri- 
ately be  taken  in  the  second  semester  of  the  same  year  in  which 
Invertebrate  Zoology  (Course  4)  is  taken; — Pour  hours  per  week. 

Systematic  Zoology:   The  Rotifers. 

Students  will  work  on  the  local  fauna. — Two  or  three  hours, 
throughout  the  jemr. 

Dr.  Holmes:  — 

Invertebrate  Zoology. 

This  course  embraces  a  general  survey  of  the  morphology, 
classification,  distribution,  and  activities  of  the  invertebrate  ani- 
mals. The  laboratory  work  consists  of  (i)  the  dissection  of  one 
or  more  type  forms  of  each  of  the  groups  studied,  (2)  a  com- 
parison of  forms  related  to  the  ones  dissected,  with  exercises  in 
the  determination  of  species;  (3)  a  study,  when  possible,  of  the 
instincts  of  one  or  more  members  of  each  group.  This  work  is 
supplemented  by  occasional  field  excursions  for  the  study  of 
animals  in  their  natural  habitats,  and  for  collecting  specimens. 

This  is  a  year's  course,  but  is  so  divided  that  the  two  parts 
are  given  in  the  first  semesteis  of  alternate  years.  Course  4a 
deals  with  Protozoa,  coelenterates,  worms,  crustaceans,  and  several 
smaller  groups.  Course  4&  includes  molluscs,  echinoderms,  myria- 
pods,  arachnids,  and  insects. 

Course  4b  will  be  given  in  1903-04. — Five  hours,  first  semester. 

Systematic  Zoology:   The  Crustacea. 

Students  wiH  work  on  the  local  fauna.^-Ttvo  or  three  hours  a 
week,  throughout  the  year. 

Dr.  Pearl:  — 

Statistical  Zoology. 

Lectures  dealing  with  the  methods  and  important  results  of 
the  statistical  study  of  variation.  Especial  attention  will  be  paid 
to  the  methods  used  in  this  work,  the  aim  being  to  give  the 
student  a  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  biological  statistics 
are  collected  and  treated.     To  this  end  exercises  in  handling 
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statistics  gathered  from  various  sources  will  be  assigned  in  con- 
nection with  the  lectures.  The  significance  of  the  results  which 
have  been  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  statistical  method,  with  ref- 
erence to  current  theories  of  heredity,  correlation,  etc.,  will  be 
discussed. 

Laboratory  work  to  accompany  the  lectures  may  be  elected  as 
Course  6a.  Each  student  will  be  assigned  a  definite,  small  prob- 
lem for  investigation.  In  the  assignment  of  these  problems  spe- 
cial attention  will  be  paid  to  types  found  abundantly  in  the  local 
fauna. — Two  hours  per  week,  hrst  semester. 

Mammalian  Anatomy. 

This  course  deals  with  the  anatomy  of  a  mammal  (the  cat), 
whose  structure  closely  resembles  that  of  man.  It  is  meant  for 
those  who,  for  any  reason,  desire  some  knowledge  of  himian  anat- 
omy, but  who  find  it  impossible  to  pursue  human  dissection.  While 
it  may  properly  form  a  part  of  a  general  culture  course,  it  is  of 
especial  value  to  those  intending  to  teach  physiology  in  the 
secondary  schools,  or  to  carry  on  university  work  in  human 
anatomy  or  Physiology.  Laboratory  work,  lectures,  and  quizzes. — 
Six  hours  per  week,  second  semester. 

The  Technical  Methods  of  Zoology. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge,  both 
theoretical  and  practical,  of  some  of  the  technical  methods  most 
frequently  used  in  zoological  work.  The  following  are  among 
the  topics  treated:  The  construction,  care,  and  proper  use  of  the 
common  pieces  of  apparatus,  the  collection  (or  acquisition  in 
other  ways)  of  the  organisms  ordinarily  used  in  laboratory  teach- 
ing; various  methods  for  the  preservation  of  organisms,  with  a 
discussion  of. their  special  uses;  the  preparation  of  illustrative 
material  (models,  charts,  etc.)  ;  the  theory  of  microscopical  tech- 
nique; the  more  generally  used  methods  in  microscopical  tech- 
nique, including  skeletonizing,  injecting,  making  dry  preparations, 
etc.,  the  making  of  the  various  special  preparations  useful  in 
elementary  courses  in  zoology;  and  the  economical  equipping  of 
a  laboratory.  The  course  is  developed  in  the  main  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  prospective  teacher.  No  text-book  is  used,  but 
collateral  reading  is  assigned  in  such  works  as  Lee  (1900),  Whit- 
man (i88s)»  and  Gage  (1899),  an<l  >n  the  current  technical 
periodicals. — Two  hours  per  week,  first  semester. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Adams:  — 
Field  Ecology. 

This  course  is  intended  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the 
relation  of  animals  to  their  natural  environment,  as  illustrated  by 
the  local  fauna.  Special  stress  is  laid  upon  the  effects  of  a 
changing  or  dynamic  aspect  of  the  animal  environment  and  its 
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influence  upon  the  fauna,  or  in  other  words,  upon  the  dynamic 
study  of  animal  habitats  and  their  fauna.  The  primary  aim  is  not 
to  give  a  mass  of  information,  but  to  present  a  point  of  view  and 
such  methods  of  work  as  should  aid  one  in  studying  his  local 
fauna.  This  is  a  relatively  new  line  of  field  zoology.  The  lec- 
tures and  conferences  outline  the  general  principles. 

The  field  trips  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  animals,  the 
conditions  under  which  they  live ;  methods  of  observation,  taking 
notes  and  collecting ;  special  attention  is  given  to  the  observable 
dynamic  conditions.  The  laboratory  hours  are  spent  in  the  study 
and  determination  of  the  specimens  collected,  the  preparation  of 
reports  and  in  securing  a  working  knowledge  of  the  literature. 

.No  attempt  will  be  made  to  cover  the  entire  field  of  animal 
life.  Attention  will  be  given  primarily  to  molluscs  and  insects 
among  invertebrates,  and  amphibians  and  reptiles  among  verte- 
brates. One  class  meeting  and  two  afternoons  laboratory  work 
each  week. — Three  hours  per  week,  second  semester. 

B.     Primarily  for  Graduates. 

Professor  Reighard:  — 
Investigations  in 

a)  The  embryology  of  the  lower  vertebrates. 

b)  The  behavior  of  fishes  and  other  lower  vertebrates. 

Assistant  Professor  Jennings  :  — 

Investigations  in  experimental  zoology;  the  reactions  of  ani- 
mals to  stimuli. 

Dr.  Holmes  :  — 
Investigations  in 

a)  Cytology. 

b)  The  behavior  of  animals. 

The  Zoological  Faculty:  — 

The  instructors  and  advanced  students  hold  weekly  meetings, 
at  which  reports  are  made  on  the  research  work  of  members  of 
the  zoological  staff,  and  on  important  current  papers,  followed  by 
informal  discussion.  Although  the  meetings  are  open  to  all,  the 
membership  is  restricted. — One  hour  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Field  Club. 

This  is  a  voluntary  organization  of  zoological  students  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  the  local  fauna.  Field  excursions  are  made 
at  regular  intervals,  and  occasional  meetings  are  held  for  lectures 
and  for  other  purposes.  Members  of  the  zoological  staff  are  mem- 
bers of  the  club,  and  take  part  in  its  work.  The  zoological  staff  has 
further  undertaken  a  systematic  study  of  the  local  fauna.  Instruc- 
tion is  offered  in  the  subject  (see  under  Systematic  Zoology)  and 
it  is  hoped  thus  to  stimulate  field  work. — Throughout  the  year. 
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BOTANT. 

The  work  in  botany  in  this  University  is  diTisiUe  into  morphol- 
ogy, physiology,  and  ecology.  For  their  study  there  are  specially 
equipped  rooms  with  a  large  amount  of  general  and  special  appara- 
tus. New  apparatus  is  purchased  or  constructed  as  it  may  be  needed 
in  investigatioB.  In  the  laboratory  is  shelved  a  woridng  library, 
including  the  leading  domestic  and  foreign  Journals  and  ample 
facilities  for  tracing  the  literature  of  any  subject 

The  herbarium  contains  80,000  specimens,  being  especially  rich 
in  algae  and  economic  fungi.  A  plant  garden  on  the  campus,  ad- 
jacent plant  houses,  and  woods,  fields,  swamps,  and  waters  in  the 
vicinity  furnish  material  for  study  and  opportunity  for  eacperiment. 

To  be  admitted  to  graduate  work,  a  student  must  have  pursued 
the  collegiate  study  of  botany  for  at  least  a  year.  A  minor  in  botany 
for  the  master's  degree  will  not  include  research;  but  a  major  in 
botany  for  the  master's  degree  may  include  research,  or  may  be 
taken  wholly  in  courses,  according  to  preparation  and  needs  of  the 
candidate.  In  any  case  the  candidate  receives  special  supervision 
and  direction  from  the  instructor.  For  the  doctorate,  a  minor  in 
botany  will  be  approximately  equivalent  to  a  major  for  the  master's 
degree.  The  requirements  for  a  major  are  to  be  found  on  pages  9-10 
of  this  Announcement. 

A.      FOK  GrADUATXS  and  UNDSaGKADUATES. 

The  equivalent  of  a  full  year  in  the  collegiate  study  of  botany  is 
required  for  admission  to  any  of  the  courses  named  below,  nearly 
all  of  which  consist  largely  of  laboratory  work. 

Professor  Spalding:  — 
[Ecology. 

A  study  of  the  habits  and  adaptations  of  plants.  The  floras 
of  morainal  lakes,  sphagnum  swamps,  and  the  Huron  river  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ann  Arbor  afford  part  of  the  material  and  topics  for 
this  course.  Lectures  wttii  field  work  and  reports,  two  or  more 
hours  a  week,  firsi  semester. 

Omitted  in  1903-1904.] 

[Distribution  of  Plants. 

Lectures  in  connection  with  studies  of  the  local  flora. — Two 
or  more  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Omitted  in  1903-1904.] 

Professor  Newcombe:  — 

General  Morphology  and  Physiology. 

Cell  structure,  tissue  structure,  and  organography;  the  cell 
theory,  mitosis,  heredity;  practice  in  technique.  Lectures  and 
laboratory  worlL^-Fm  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 
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Experimental  Physiology  of  Plants. 

A  laboratory  and  outdoor  study  of  tiie  rdatioti  of  plants  to 
their  environment,  as  manifested  by  the  phenomena  of  nutrition, 
growth,  and  irritability.  This  work  is  divided  into  two  courses; 
the  more  elementary  course  is  given  the  second  semester,  and  may 
be  followed  in  the  iirst  semester  of  the  next  year  by  the  more 
advanced  course  which  is  preparatory  to  research.  Lectures  and 
laboratory  workd — Five  or  more  hours  a  week,  throughout  the 
year. 

Teachers'  Course. 

G>nferences  and  reports  on  books,  apparatus  and  material  for 
high  school  laboratories ;  practical  methods  of  collecting  and  pre- 
serving material  and  conducting  field  observations. — One  hour  a 
week,  second  semester. 

Dr.  Pollock:''— 

Rant  Pathology. 

A  study  of  the  structure,  habits,  and  life  history  of  leading 
groups  of  fungi,  with  special  attention  to  those  determining 
pathological  conditions  of  cultivated  plants.  Sufficient  time  will 
also  be  given  to  bacteria  and  other  pathological  agents  to  secure 
a  foundation  for  independent  work  in  this  direction.  Lectures 
and  laboratory  work. — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Dr.  BusNs:  — 
Experimental  Morphology. 

Evolution  of  form  and  habit  in  adaptation  to  environment, 
including  an  extended  study  of  special  cases  of  morphological 
adaptation  under  artificial  as  well  as  natural  conditions.  Lectures 
and  laboratory  work. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

The  Botanical  Faculty:  — 
Current  Literature  of  Botany. 

Meetings  of  instructors  and  advanced  students  are  held  once 
a  fortnight  thfonghont  the  year,  at  which  reports  of  original  work 
and  refiews  of  important  contributions  to  botanical  literature  are 
'made. 

B.    Primarily  for  Graduates. 

Professor  Spalding  :  — 

[Ecological  Investigations. 

Problems  as  to  the  origin  of  specific  characters;  variation; 
and  the  origin  of  local  plant  societies. 
Omitted  in  1903-1904.] 
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Professor  Newcombe:  — 

Investigations  in  Physiology  and  Cytology. 

Problems  in  plant  nutrition,  growth,  irritability,  reproduction, 
cell  division,  and  cell  physiology. 

The  Botanical  Faculty  :  — 

Field  Club. 

Excursions  under  the  direction  of  different  members  of  the 
staff  of  instructors  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  familiar 
with  the  local  flora  and  studying  the  habits  of  its  plant  societies. — 
Second  semester. 

F0RS8TRY. 

Professor  Roth:  — 

1.  Introduction  to  Forestry. 

A  general  presentation  of  the  subject,  its  history,  object,  and 
methods,  as  well  as  economic  importance. 

This  course  is  intended  chiefly  for  teachers,  for  students  of 
political  economy,  and  others  who  may  wish  a  general  review  of 
Forestry.     Lectures. — Two  hours,  first  semester. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Davis:  — 

2.  Silviculture. 

This  course  is  given  as  follows: 

(2a)  Silviculture.  Introductory,  including  the  study  of  soil, 
climate,  and  other  conditions  of  site,  and  their  influence  on  forest 
growth.  Lectures,  laboratory  and  field  work. — Three  hours,  first 
semester. 

(2b)  Silviculture ;  methods  of  artificial  and  natural  reproduc- 
tion ;  seed-bed  and  nursery  work ;  planting  and  sowing  in  the 
forest;  reforestation  of  denuded  lands,  planting  on  prairies, 
climes,  etc.  Lectures  and  field  work. — Three  hours,  second 
semester. 

(2c)  Silviculture.  Care  of  forest;  cleaning  and  thinning; 
protection  of  forests  against  insects  and  other  enemies.  Lectures 
and  field  work. — Three  hours,  first  semester. 

Courses  2a-2c  should  be  taken  in  the  order  here  given,  and 
are  open  only  to  students  in  Forestry. 

Professor  Roth  :  — 

3.  Forest  Mensuration  and  Description. 

Methods  of  measuring  the  volume  of  the  individual  tree  and 
entire  bodies  or  stands  of  timber;  timber  estimating;  measure- 
ment of  the  rate  of  growth  of  trees  and  stands;   methods  and 
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manner  of  describing  a  tract  of  forest  to  enable  its  proper  man- 
agement. Lectures,  laboratory  and  field  work. — Three  hours,  both 
semesters. 

Open  only  to  students  in  Forestry. 

4.  Forest  Utilization. 

Use  of  timber ;  points  of  production  and  market ;  methods  of 
lumbering,  milling  and  marketing;  minor  forest  industries.  Lec- 
tures.— Three  hours,  first  semester. 

Open  only  to  Forestry  students. 

5.  Forest  Management. 

General  forest  surrey  and  preparation  of  working  plans;  ad- 
ministration and  regulation  of  the  field  and  office  work  in  the 
care  of  a  large  tract  of  timber,  and  the  methods  of  calculation 
involved  in  judging  the  value  of  forests  and  forest  operations. 
Lectures  and  field  work.- —T wo  hours,  first  semester. 

6.  Forest  Management. 

Continuation  of  Course  5. — Two  hours,  second  semester. 
Courses  s  ^uid  6  are  open  only  to  Forestry  students. 

Mr,  C.  A.  Davis:  — 

7.  Dendrology. 

Monographic  study  of  forest  trees :  their  life  history,  distribu* 
tion,  requirements,  behavior  and  possibilities  in  the  forest.  Lee- 
tures,  laboratory  and  field  work. — Three  hours,  second  semester. 

Open  only  to  students  in  Forestry. 

8.  Timber  Physics. 

The  study  of  the  structure,  distinctive  characteristics  and 
technical  properties  of  our  common  woods  and  the  relation  of 
these  properties  to  the  principal  uses  of  timber.  Lectures  and 
laboratory  work. — Three  hours,  first  semester. 

Open  only  to  students  in  Forestry. 

ANATOMY  AND  HISTOLOGY. 

Professors  McMurrich  and  Huber:  — 

1.  Anatomy  of  the  Central  Nervous  System. 

This  course  consists  of  a  detailed  study  of  the  structure  of 
the  central  nervous  system,  and  is  open  only  to  students  who 
have  taken  anatomy  Course  4  or  an  equivalent — Three  hours, 
first  or  second  semester. 

2,  Anatomy  and  Histology  of  the  Special  Sense  Organs. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  already  taken  a  course  in 
histology. — Hours  to  he  arranged  with  the  instructor,  throughout 
the  year. 
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3.  Anatomical  Research.  • 

4.  Histological  Research. 

These  courses  are  open  only  to  students  who  have  had  the 
necessary  preliminary  preparation. — Hours  to  he  arranged  wUh 
the  instructors,  throughout  the  year, 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

Advanced  work  in  physiology  presupposes  knowledge  of  the  gen- 
eral anatomy  of  man  or  some  other  vertebrate,  histology,  and  the 
elements  of  physics  and  chemistry.  It  is  also  desirable  that  the  stu- 
dent should  have  had  a  course  in  general  biology,  and  should  be 
able  to  read  French  and  German. 

The  requirements  for  a  minor  for  the  master's  degree  is  five  hours 
of  lecttu'es  the  first  semester,  three  hours  the  second  smester,  a 
laboratory  course  of  five  afternoons  a  week  for  eight  we^ks,  the 
second  semester,  and  a  report  on  the  literature  of  some  limited  sub- 
ject. No  research  work  will  be  required,  except  from  those  who 
have  already  taken  advanced  work  in  physiology.  The  requirements 
for  a  major  for  the  master's  degree  includes,  in  addition  to  the 
requirements  for  the  minor,  research  work  during  half  of  one  semes- 
ter, performed  under  direction. 

The  requirement  for  a  minor  for  the  doctor's  degree  involves 
about  as  much  work  as  that  for  a  major  for  the  master's  degree,  the 
character  of  the  work  being  determined  by  the  previous  traininir  *nc[ 
needs  of  the  candidate.  The  requirement  for  a  major  for  the  doctor's 
degree  is  not  only  the  knowledge  of  physiology  to  be  obtained  by 
study  of  the  most  advanced  text-books,  but  familiarity  with  the 
history  and  current  literature  of  the  subject,  and  a  thesis  reporting 
the  results  of  original  investigation.  It  is  probable  that  at  least  a 
year  would  have  to  be  devoted  to  research. 

The  following  subjects  may  be  suggested  as  suitable  for  minors 
for  those  selecting  physiology  for  a  major: — anatomy,  histology, 
phsrsiological  chemistry,  physiological  psychology,  animal  morphology, 
bacteriology,  phsrsiological  botany,  biology,  physical  chemistry. 

The  laboratory  is  well  equipped  with  apparatus  for  all  ordinary 
forms  of  research,  and  has  a  shop  containing  the  tools  required  for 
making  models  and  the  simpler  forms  of  apparatus.  The  University 
work  shop  permits  the  construction  of  special  apparatus  required  for 
research,  under  the  direction  of  the  investigator.  The  medical  library 
contains,  besides  a  large  number  of  monographs,  etc.,  complete  sets 
of  all  the  more  important  journals  of  physiology  and  allied  subjects. 

Professor  Lombard  :  — 
Lecture  Course. 

five  hours  a  week,  first  semester;  three  hours  a  week,  second 
semester. 
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Laboratory  Course. 

Pw€  aftwmo^ns  a  week,  half  of  one  $€m9Mt€r, 

Research  Worlu 

Hours  $0  bt  arranged  wiih  insiruct^r. 


PUBLISBXD  BY  TBS  UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIOAK  AS  mgVBlfTLY  AS 
POUM  TIMES  A  YEAR  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  THE  PROVISIONS  OP  THE 
ACT  OP  CONGRESS  OP  JULY    l6,   IS94. 


CATALOGUE  OF  STUDENSS,   1902-1903. 


NAME.  RESIDENCE. 

Royal  Albert  Abbott,  Ph.B.,  Ohio  $tate  Univer- 
sity, 1900,  A.M.,  ibid.,  1902,  Coluumhus,  O. 

Rhetoric;  English  Litorature;  Aesthetics. 
Mary  Davidson  Agnew,  A.B.,  Albion  Coll.,  1899,  Chesaning. 

Latin;  German;  Roman  Political  Antiquities. 
Kakujiro  Akamatsu,  A.B.,   1901,  Tokyo,  Japan, 

Finance;  Political  Economy;  History. 
Leila  Ruth  Albright,  A.B.,  Vassar  College,  1901,  Detroit. 

American  History;  European  History;  Political  Philosophy. 
Louis  Bennett  Austin,  Ph.B.,  Hillsdale  College, 

1897,  Ph.M.,  ibid.,  1900,  Hillsdale. 

Physics;  Sound  and  Light;  Physical  Chemistry. 
Ellen  Botsford  Bach,  A.B.,  1901,  Ann  Arbor. 

Botany;  Plant  Physiology;  Invertebrate  Zoology. 
Ella  May  Baldwin,  A.B.,  1902,  Flint. 

German;  French;  Pedagogy. 
Frederick  Amos  Baldwin,  M.D.,  1898,  A.B.,  1902,  Ann  Arbor. 

Bacteriology;   Physiological  Chemistry;   Organic  Chemistry. 
Julius  Earle  Barton,  A.B.,  1902,  Detroit. 

Forestry;  Botany;  German. 
Ernest  Sutherland  Bates,  A.B.,  1902,  Cleveland,  O. 

Rhetoric;  Aesthetics;  English  Literature. 
Robert  Louis  Benson,  A.B.,  I902,  Mount  Morris. 

Physical  Chemistry;  Analytical  Chemistry;  Physics. 
Harriet  Williams  Bigelow,  A.B.,  Smith  College, 

1893,  Utica.  N.  Y. 

Practical  Astronomy;  Theoretical  Astronomy;  Physics. 
Frank  Arthur   Bohn,   Ph.B.,   Ohio  State   Univ., 

1900,  A.M.,  ibid.,  1901,  Holder  of  the  Peter 

White  Fellowship  in  American  History,         Olmsted  Falls,  O. 

American  History;  European  History;  Political  Science. 
William   Edward  Bohn,   A.B.,   German   Wallace 

College,  1899,  A.M.,  Ohio  State  University, 

1900,  Ann  Arbor. 

Rhetoric;  English  Literature;  Aesthetics. 
James  Bond,  A.B.,  Knox  College,  1902,  Galesburg,lll. 

European  History;  American  History;  Sociology. 
Harold  Prell  Breitenbach,  A.B.,  1901,  Detroit. 

English  Literature;  Rhetoric;  Greek. 
Forest  Buff  en  Harkness  Brown,  A.B.,   1902,         Ypsilanti. 

Forestry;  Systematic  Botany;  Ecology. 
Charles  Sumner  Bush,  A.B.,   1902,  Battle  Creek. 

Commerce  and  Industry;  Political  Economy;  Commercial  Law. 


*The  principal  subjects  of  study  pursued  by  candidates  for  an  ad* 
vanced  degree  are  indicated  under  their  respective  names;  the  subject  first 
named  being  the  major  study. 
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Kenyon  Leech  Butterfield,  B.S.,  Michigan  Agri- 
cultural College,  1 89 1,  A.M.,   1902,  Ann  Arbor, 
Sociology;  Political  Economy;  History  of  Education. 

Lotta  Elizabeki  Clark,  A.B.,  Ripon  College,  1901,  Ripon,  Wis. 
Latin;  Greek;  Roman  Political  Antiquities. 

Lee  Holt  Cone,  B.S.,„  Pomona  College,  1901,         Santa  Ana,  Cal, 
Organic  Chemistry;  Physical  Chemistry;  Physics. 

Seymour  Beach  Conger,  A.B.,  1900,  Grand  Rapids. 

Political  Economy;  American  History;  Political  Science. 

Edward  Samuel  Corwin,  Ph.B.,  1900,  Plymouth. 

American  History;  European  History;  Sociology. 

George  Herbert  Curtis,  A.B.,  Albion  Coll.,  1899,  IVilliamston. 
Physics;  Analytical  Chemistry;  Mathematics. 

Harvey  Lincoln  Curtis,  Ph.B.,  1900,  Dansvillc. 

Physics;  Mathematics;  Analytical  Chemistry. 

Jean  Dawson,  A.B.,   1902,  Caro. 

Embryology;  Botany;  Zoology. 

Robert  Peter  DeBruyn,  A.B.,  Hope  College,  1898,  Holland. 
Latin;  Roman  Political   Institutions;  History. 

Maud  Mary  DeWitt,  B.S.,  1900,  Ann  Arbor. 

Experimental  Physiology;  Embryology;  Botany. 

Carl  Conrad  Eckhardt,  Ph.B.,  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, 1902,  loledo.O. 
European  History;  American  History;  American  Literature. 

Ralph  Henry  Elsworth,  A.B.,  1902,  Ann  Arbor. 

Commerce  and  Industry;  Political  Economy;  Sociology. 

Herbert  William  Emerson,  Ph.C,  190 1,  B.S., 
1902,  Holder  of  the  Parke,  Davis  &  Co. 
Fellowship  in'  Chemistry,  Burlington,  Ont. 

Jennie  Deyarmon   Fisher,   Ph.B.,  DePauw  Uni- 
versity,   1902,  Steubenville,  O. 
German;  Latin;  Roman  Political  Institutions. 

Louise  French,  Ph.B.,  Univ.  of  Wooster,  1899,       Lake  Forest,  III. 
Latin;  English  Literature;  Roman  Political  Institutions. 

Maurice   Garland    Fulton,    Ph.B.,    University    of 

Mississippi,  1898,  A.M.,  ibid.,  1901,  University,  Miss. 

Rhetoric;  English  Literature;  Aesthetics. 
Charles  Edwin  Galloway,  A.B.,   1902,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Psychology;  Philosophy;  Zoology. 
Louis  Merwin  Gelston,  A.B.,  1901,  Ann  Arbor. 

Bacteriology;  Organic  Chemistry;  Sanitary  Science. 
Sarah  Eleanor  Gibson,  A.B.,  1902,  Hagerstown.  Md. 

Ralph  Stillman  Garwood,  A.B.,  1892,  Marshall. 

Latin;  Roman  Political  Institutions;  Greek. 
Martha  Nathalie  Greiner,  Ph.B.,  1900,  Ann  Arbor. 

German  Literature;  Germanic  Philology;   French. 
Leonard  Dixon  Haigh,  B.S.,  1900,  Port  Huron. 

Organic  Chemistry;  Analytical  Chemistry;  Physics. 
Cliflford  LeRoy  Hare,  M.  S.,  Alabama  Polytechnic 

Institute,   1892,  Auburn,  Ala. 

Metallurgy;  Physical  Chemistry;  Organic  Chemistry. 
Edwin    Andrew    Hayden,    B.S.,     University    of 

Wisconsin,  1894,  Union  City. 

Sociology;  Psychology;   Political  Economy. 
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WUbar  Olin  Hediick,  B.S.,  Michigan  Agrieui- 

tural  College,  189^1,  M.S.,  1895*  Agricultural  College. 

Politieal  £oo«omy;  Finance;  Sociology. 
George  Oswin  Higley,  A3.,  1891,  M.S.,  1893,      Ann  Arbor. 

Inorganic  Chemistry;  Physics;  Mineralogy. 
Arthur  Joseph  Hoare,  A.B.,  1900,  A.M.,  1902,      Elk  Rapids, 

Latin;  Mathematics;  Greek. 
Richard  Dennis  Teall  Hollister,  A.B.,  1902,        Ann  Arbor. 

Oratory;  English;  Pedagogy. 
Frank  SylTester  Honberger,  A.B.,  1902,  Toledo,  O. 

Analytical  Chemistry;  Chemical  Technology;  Minertlogy. 
Frederick  Charles  Irwin,  B.S.,  1895,  Detroit. 

Analytical  Chemistry;  Physical  Chemistry;  Physics. 
Charles  Willis  Johnson,  Ph.C.,  1896,  B.S.  [Phar.], 

1900,  Ann  Arbor. 

Organic  Chemistry;  Analsrtical  Chemistry;  Pharmacognosy. 
Dora  lone  Keller,  A.B.,  190a,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

German;  American  History;  English  Literature. 
Daniel  Kennedy,  A.B.,  Holy  Cross  Coll.,  1900,    Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

English  Literature;  Rhetoric;  Aesthetics. 
Mortimer  Bailey  Kennedy,  A.B.,  1902,  Peoria,  III. 

Analytical  Chemistry;  Chemical  Technology;  Mineralogy. 
Blanche  Louise  King,  A.B.,  Olivet  Coll.,  1899,    Romeo. 

Latin;  Greek;  Roman  Political  Institutions. 
Adele  Louise  Klein,  A.B.,  190 1,  A.M.,  Columbia 

University,  1902,  Detroit. 

German;  French;  English. 
Adoniram  Judson  Ladd,  A.B.,  1894,  A.M.,  1900,  Ann  Arbor. 

Pedagogy;  Philosopliy;  Psychology. 
Mary  Frances  Leach,  B.S.,  1893,  Fellow  in  Phys- 
iological Chemistry,  Detroit. 

Physiological  Chemistry;  Hygiene;  Organic  Chemistry. 
Louise  Mueller  Lenhart,  A.B.,  190s,  Bridgman. 

German;  History;  Sociology. 
Dayid  J.  Levy,  A.B.,  190s,  Holder  of  Rockefeller 

Scholarship  in  Bacteriology,  KalamoMOO. 

Bacteriology;  Physiological  Chemistry;  Phjrsical  Chemistry. 
Frank  Myers  Longanecker,  A.B.,  Hiram  College, 

1899,  Hiram,  O. 

Greek;  Latin;  Roman  Political  Institutions. 
Mary  Lowell,  A.B.,  1901,  Holder  of  the  Pilgrim 

Fellowship  in  Rhetoric  and  English  Compo- 
sition, Union  City. 

Rhetoric;  Aesthetics;  English  Literature. 
Samuel  Denis  Magers,  B.S.,  1894,  M.S.,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  1901,  Ypsilanti. 

Physiologr;  Bacteriology;  Botanv. 
Mark  Marshall,  B.S.,  Earlham  College,  190s,         Richmond.  Tnd. 

Zoology;  Embnrology;  Botany. 
Stephen    Ivan   Milller,   Jr.,    LL.B.,    1896,    A.B., 

Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  1898,  Pontiac. 

Political  Economy;  Sociology;  Political  Science. 
Howard  Daniel  Minchin,  B.S.,  1899,  Detroit. 

Physics;  Mathematics;  Physical  Chemistry. 
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Charles  Rtiftii  Morey,  A3.,   1899,  A.K.,   1900, 

Holder  of   the  Buhl   Classical   Fellowship 

(studying  in  Rome),  Charlotte. 

Archaeology;  Greek;  Latm. 
Clarence  Burton  MorrUl,  B.L.,  1900,  Ann  Arbor. 

*  English  Literature;  Rhetoric;  Aesthetics. 
Helen  Elizabeth  Monger,  A.B.,  Barlham  College, 

190 1,  Burtonville,  Ind, 

English  Literature;  Rhetoric;  Pedagogy. 
Joseph  Raleic^  Nelson,  A.B.,  1894,  Chicago,  III, 

Latin;  Roman  Political  Institutions;  Rhetoric. 
Genevieve  Delony  O'Neill,  A.B.,  1901,  Macatawa. 

French;  English  Literature;  Spanish. 
Oliver  Winfred  Perrin,  A.B.,  1901,  YpsUanti. 

English  Literature;  Rhetoric;  Mathematics. 
Frank  F raser  Potter,  A.B.,  1902,  Mount  Pleasant. 

English  Literature;  Greek;  Latin. 
Mary   Lucy   Probosco,   B.S.,   Illinois   Wesleyan 

University,  1902,  Bloomington,  IlL 

Flora  Prowdley,  Ph.B.,  1898,  Do^agiae. 

English  Literature;  American  Literature;  Rhetoric. 
Mary  Bomham  Putnam,  Ph.B.,  1885,  Ypsilanti. 

Luella  Jane   Read,   B.L.,   Tabor  College,   1898, 

A.B.,  1902,  Shenandoah,  la. 

History;  English  Literature;  Rhetoric 
Candace  Wilcox  Reynolds,  Ph.B.,  Olivet  College, 

1897,  Olivet. 

Charles    Frederick    Curtis    Riley,    A.B.,    Doane  ' 

College,  1901,  Crete,  Neb. 

Vertebrate  Zoology;  Invertebrate  Zoology;  Botany. 
William  Rinck,  A.B.,  Hope  College,  1900,  A.^, 

1901,  Holland. 

Mathematics;  Physics;  German. 
John  Clifford  Roberts,  A.B.,  Penn  College,  1900,  Oskaloosa,  la. 

Latin;  Roman  Political  Institutions;  German. 
Annie  Laurie  Rooney*  Ph.B.,  1894,  Menominee. 

English  Literature;  Rhetoric;  French. 
Philip  Louis  Schenk,  A.B.,  1902,  Holder  of  the 

Steams  Fellowship  in  Music,  Ann  Arbor. 

Music;  Greek;  Latin. 
Alfred  Diehl  Schoch,  B.S.,  Pacific  Univ.,  1900,  Forestgrove,  Ore. 

John  William  Scholl,  A.B.,  1901,  A.M.,  1902,      Ann  Arbor. 

German  Literature;  Germanic  Philology;  General  LinguistiGS. 
Hanji  Shimotome,  Tokyo  Polytechnic  Institute,  'uoivf'oKtiox 

1895, 

Organic  Chemistry;  Chemical  Technology;  Metallurgy. 

Harrison  Standish  Smalley,  A.B.,  1900,  Ann  Arbor. 

Political  Economy;  Finance;  Jurisprudence. 

Warren  Hadley  Smith,  Ph.B.,  1889,  YpsilanH. 

Political  Economy;  Sociology;  Pedagogy. 

John  Samuel  Staudt,  A.B.,  PrankUn  and  Mar- 
shall College,  igoi.  Lower  HeideWerg, 
Physics;  Chemistry;  Mathematics. 
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Frederick  Tyndall  Swan,  A,B.,  1897,  A.M.,  1898,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

I^tin;  (ireek;   Roman  Political   Institutions. 
Joseph  Morris  Thomas,  Ph.B.,  1898,  Ann  Arbor. 

English  Literature;  Rhetoric;  Aesthetics. 
Harry  Conrad  Thumau,  A.B.,   1899,  Charlotte. 

German  Literature;  Germanic  Philology;  English  Literature. 
Edgar  Nelson  Transeau,  A.B.,  Franklin  and  Mar- 
shall College,  1897,  Holder  of  the  Dexter  M. 

Ferry  Botanical  Felloivship,  Colorado  Springs,      iCol. 

Botany;  Plant  Physiology;  Geology. 
Alonzo  Hubert  Tuttle,  A.B.,   1896,  Decatur,  III. 

Administrative  Law;  Jurisprudence;  American  History. 
Ada  Maude  Vickers,  A.B.,  1900,  Paola,  Kan. 

Latin;  English   Literature;   Roman  Political   Institutions. 
George  Wagner,  Ph.C,  1893,  A.B.,  University  of 

Kansas,  1899,  Laxvrence,  Kan. 

Zoology;  Plant  Physiology;  Psychology. 
Bertha  Coolidge  Wethcrbec,  A.B.,  Wellesley  Col- 
lege, 1899,  ,  Detroit, 

English  Literature;  Sociology;  American  History. 
May  Wheeler,  A.B.,  190 1,  Holder  of  Rockefeller 

Scholarship  in  Hygiene,  Indianapolis,  I nd. 

Physiological  Chemistry;  Bacteriology;  Sanitary  Science. 
Robert  Isaac  White,  A.B.,  Albion  College,  190a,  Ann  Arbor. 

European    History;    American    History;    Comparative    Constitutional 

History. 

The  following  student,  enrolled  in  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  is  also  a  candidate  for  an  advanced  degree  in  the  De- 
partment of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts: 

Ward  J.  MacNeal,  A.B.,  1901,  Fenton. 

Bacteriology;  Organic  Chemistry;  Sanitary  Science. 

CANDIDATES    FOR   A    MASTER'S    DEGREE    STUDYING    IN    ABSENTIA. 
NAME.  RESIDENCE. 

John  Quincy  Adams,  B.L.,  1894,  LL.B.,  1898,       Lancaster,  Fa. 

Oratory;  English. 
George  Washington  Furrey,  Ph.B.,  1899,  Mount  Morris,  III. 

Mathematics;  Physics;   Mechanics. 

NAMES.  RESIDENCE. 

tEdith  Christcna  Carter,  A.B.,  1903,  Decatur,  III. 

Rhetoric;  English  Literature;  European  History. 
tEdith  Louise  DeLong,  A.B.,  1903,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

^Esthetics;  Rhetoric;  English  Literature. 
tLena  Mabel  Footc,  A.B.,  1903,  Charlotte. 

Latin;  Greek;  English, 
tWilliam  D.  Henderson,  A.B.,  1903,  Petoskey. 

Physics;  Physical  Chemistry;  Psychology. 
tGenevicve  Imus,  A.B.,  1903.  '4«»»  Arbor. 

Organic  Chemistry;  Physical  Chemistry;  English. 
tSamuel  Bovyer  Laird,  A.B.,  19031  Ypsilanti. 

Psychology;  Pedagogy;  History  of  Philosophy. 
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tSchuyler  Colfax  McAlpine,  A.B.,  1903,  Peoria,  III. 

Inorganic  Chemistry;  Organic  Chemistry;  Physics. 
1  Claude  Irwin  Palmer,  A.B.,  1903,  Ann  Arbor, 

Mathematics;  Mechanics;  Physics. 
•9*  tjames  Herbert  Russell,  A.B.,  1903,  Indiana,  Pa. 

b^p^  American  History;  European  History;  Sociology. 

tHetty  Mary  Taylor,  A.B.,  1903,  Bay  City. 

Latin;  English  Literature;  Rhetoric. 
tHerbert  Hunter  Vaughan,  A.B.,  1903,  Ann  Arbor. 

f  ^  French;  Middle  High  German;  Italian. 

tMary  Alice  Whitney,  A.B.,  1903,  Emporia,  Kansas. 

Y  American  History;  European  History;  Political  Economy 

L  tRose  May  Whitney,  A.B.,  1903,  Battle  Creek. 

^  American  History;  English;  Sociology. 

A  dagger  (t)  indicates  that  the  student  was  admitted  to  the  Graduate 
School  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester,  on  completion  of  the  re- 
quirements for  the  bachelor's  degree,  though  the  degree  was  not  to  be 
conferred  aotfl  the  end  of  the  year.  > 
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CALENDAR. 


1904. 

Sept.  zj.        First  Semester  Begins  in  all  Departments  of  the 

University. 

Nov.  —  Thanksgiving  Recess  of  three  days,  beginning  Tuesday 

evening,  in  all  Departments  of  the  University. 

Dec.  22,  (Evening)    Holiday    Vacation    begins    in    all    Depart- 

ments. 

1905. 

Jan.     10.  Exercises  resumed. 

Feb.    10.  (Evening)  First  Semester  Closes. 

Feb.    13.  Second  Semester  Begins. 

April  14.  (Evening)   Recess  begins,  ending  April  24   (evening). 

June    22.  Commencement   in    all   Departments   of   the   Uni- 
versity. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  COUNCIL. 


JAMES  B.  ANGELL,  LL.D.,  President. 

ALBERT  B,  PRESCOTT,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Director  of  the  Chemical 
Laboratory,  and  Professdr  of  Organic  Chemistry. 

REV.  MARTIN  L.  D*OOGE,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Greek  Lan- 
guage and  Literature. 

WILLIAM  H.  PETTEE,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Mineralogy,  Economic 
Geology,  and  Mining  Engineering. 

ISAAC  N.  DEMMON,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  English. 

ALBERT  H.  PATTENGILL,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Greek. 

WOOSTER  W.  BEMAN,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

VICTOR  C.  VAUGHAN,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Hygiene  and 
Physiological  Chemistry,  and  Director  of  the  Hygienic  Labo- 
ratory, 

CHARLES  S.  DENISON,  M.S.,  C.E.,  Professor  of  Stereotomy. 
Mechanism,  and  Drawing. 

HENRY  S.  CARHART,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Physics,  and  Director 
of  the  Physical  Laboratory. 

♦VOLNEY  M.  SPALDING,   Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Botany. 

HENRY  C.  ADAMS,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and 
Finance. 

RICHARD  HUDSON,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  History,  and  Dean  of 
the  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts, 

ALBERT  A.  STANLEY,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Music. 

FRANCIS  W.  KELSEY,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language 
and  Literature, 

OTIS  C.  JOHNSON,  Ph.C,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Applied  Chemistry. 

PAUL  C.  FREER.   Ph.D.,   M.D.,  Professor  of  General  Chemistry 

and  Director  of  the  Laboratory  of  General  Chemistry. 
♦ANDREW  C.  Mclaughlin,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  American 

History. 

ASAPH  HALL,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Director 
of  the  Observatory^ 

ISRAEL  C.  RUSSELL,  C.E.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Geology. 

WARREN  P.  LOMBARD,   A.B,,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 

JACOB  REIGHARD,  Ph.B.,  Professor  of  Zoology,  and  Director  of 
the  Zoological  Laboratory  and  the  Zoological  Museum, 

♦Absent  on  leave. 
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THOMAS    C.    TRUEBLOOD,    A.M.,   Professor   of  Elocution    and 
Oratory. 

JAMES   A.   CRAIG,   Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Semitic  Languages  and 
Literatures  and  Hellenistic  Greek. 

J.  PLAYFAIR  McMURRICH,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

ROBERT  M.  WENLEY,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

GEORGE  HEMPL,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English  Philology  and  Gen- 
eral Linguistics. 

ARTHUR  G.  CAN  FIELD,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

WILLIAM  H.  PAYNE,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Science  and  the  Art 
of  Teaching. 

FRED  N.  SCOTT,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric. 

MAX  WINKLER,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  German  Language  and 
Literature. 

FREDERICK  G.  NOVY,  ScD.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 

EDWARD  D.  CAMPBELL,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Analytical  Chemistry, 

ALLEN  S.  WHITNEY,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Pedagogy. 

FILIBERT  ROTH,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Forestry. 

G.  CARL  HUBER,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Histology,  and  Embryology, 

FRED   M.  TAYLOR,   Ph.D.,   Professor  of  Political  Economy  and 
Finance. 

ALEXANDER  ZIWET,  C.E.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
GEORGE  W.  PATTERSON,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Junior  Professor  of  Elec- 
trical Engineering. 
FREDERICK  C.  NEWCOMBE,  Ph.D.,  Junior  Professor  of  Botany, 
JOHN  O.  REED,  Ph.D.,  Junior  Professor  of  Physics. 

ALFRED  H.  LLOYD,  Ph.D.,  Junior  Professor  of  Philosophy,  and 

Secretary  of  the  Administrative  Council. 
JOSEPH  H.  DRAKE,  Ph.D.,  LL.B.,  Junior  Professor  of  Latin  and 

Roman  Law. 
MORITZ  LEVI,  A.B.,  Junior  Professor  of  French. 
WALTER  DENNISON,  Ph.D.,  Junior  Professor  of  Latin. 
EARL  W.  DOW,  A.B.,  Junior  Professor  of  History. 
MOSES  GOMBERG,  Sc.D.,  Junior  Professor  of  Organic  Chemistry. 
LEWIS  B.  ALGER,  Ph.B.,  Junior  Professor  of  Pedagogy. 
JOSEPH  L.  MARKLEY,  Ph.D.,  Junior  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
CHARLES  H.  COOLEY,  Ph.D.,  Junior  Professor  of  Sociology. 
GEORGE  REBEC,  Ph.D.,  Junior  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

EDWARD  D.  JONES,   Ph.D.,  Junior  Professor  of  Commerce  and 

Industry. 
S.  LAWRENCE  BIGELOW,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  General 

Chemistry. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION. 
The  Uniyersity  of  Michigan. 

The  University  of  Michigan  is  a  part  of  the  educational  system 
of  the  State,  and  derives  from  the  State,  in  one  way  or  another,  the 
greater  part  of  its  revenue.  The  University  comprises  the  Depart- 
ment of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,*  and  six  professional 
schools,  each  of  which  has  its  own  Faculty  and  issues  each  year  a 
separate  departmental  Announcement.  In  the  several  faculties  there 
were  in  1903-1904,  176  officers  of  instruction,  besides  numerous 
assistants,  some  of  whom  participated  in  the  work  of  teaching. 
Including  the  Summer  Schools,  about  3,955  students,  representing 
50  States  and  Territories,  and  14  foreign  countries,  were  in  attend- 
ance. 

The  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts. 

In  the  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  the  aim 
is  to  cover  the  broad  field  of  general  university  study  of  the  ancient 
and  the  modern  languages  and  literatures,  of  history,  philosophy, 
science,  and  the  lliberal  arts,  as  distinguished  from  the  more  special 
work  of  the  professional  schools.  Its  Faculty  numbered,  in  1903- 
1904,  III  regular  teachers  and  44  assistants.  The  students  in  at- 
tendance numbered  over  1,420,  of  whom  104  were  graduates.  The 
presence  of  such  a  number  of  graduate  students,  taken  with  the  fact 
that  high  specialization  of  work  is  not  uncommon  among  under- 
graduates, tends  to  create  a  genuine  university  atmosphere,  and  to 
assure  the  advanced  student  of  intellectual  comradeship. 

The  Libraries. 

The  various  libraries  of  the  University  •  contain  about  175,000 
volumes,  and  include  a  number  of  important  special  collections. 
Among  these  are  the  McMillan  Shakespeare  Library,  5,263  voilumes ; 
the  Parsons  Library  (political  science),  6,076  volumes;  the  Goethe 
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Library  of  about  1,037  volumes;  and  the  Morris  Library  (philos- 
ophy), 1,100  volumes.  The  general  reading  room  seats  300  readers 
and  separate  rooms  are  provided  for  advanced  students  to  work  in, 
with  the  necessary  books  close  at  hand.  Under  certain  restrictions 
graduate  students  have  access  to  the  book  rooms.  The  library  takes 
1,070  periodicals,  and  is  open,  in  term  time,  fourteen  hours  daily, 
except  on  Sundays  and  legal  holidays.  During  the  summer  vacation 
it  is  open  nine  hours  a  day  during  the  summer  session,  and  six 
hours  a  day  for  the  remainder  of  the  time. 

The  Laboratories. 

The  University  has  an  observatory  and  a  large  number  of  labora- 
tories more  or  less  fully  equipped  for  routine  instruction  and  for 
original  research.  .The  laboratories  (omitting  those  connected  ex- 
clusively with  the  work  of  the  Engineering,  Medical,  and  Dental 
Schools)  are:  the  Anatomical,  BotanicaS,  Chemical,  Geological,  His- 
tological, Forestry,  Hygienic,  Physical,  Physiological,  Psychological, 
and  Zoological.  For  a  fuller  account  of  them  and  their  various  re- 
sources, as  also  of  the  University  collections  for  the  study  of  art, 
archxo^ogfy,  ethnology,  mineralogy,  palaeontology,  systematic  zoology, 
etc.,  consult  the  annuad  Calendar,  which  may  be  had  gratis  on  appli- 
cation to  Mr.  James  H.  Wade,  Secretary  of  the  University. 

Societies. 

There  are  connected  with  the  University  a  number  of  voluntary 
literary,  philosophical,  and  scientific  organizations  which  add  not  a 
little  to  the  graduate  student's  opportunity  for  general  training.  The 
membership  of  these  societies  consists  usually  of  University  teachers 
and  advanced  students  who  are  pursuing  a  common  specialty.  They 
are  variously  organized  and  meet  weekly,  fortnighlfly,  or  monthly,  as 
the  case  may  be,  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  formal  papers, 
for  reports  upon  observation  and  experiment,  reviews  or  recent  lit- 
erature, etc. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  GRADUATE  WORK. 
The  Graduate  SchooL 

The  Graduate  School  was  organized  in  the  Spring  of  1892  in 
connection  with  the  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the 
Arts.  Its  purpose  is  to  bring  into  increased  prominence  the  numer- 
ous advanced  courses  offered  in  that  department — courses  that  have 
developed  during  the  past  few  years  from  the  continual  extension  of 
the  elective  system, — and  to  recognize  and  announce  them  as  some- 
thing distinct  from  the  work  of  an  ordinary  college  course.  It  aims 
to  make  provision  for  a  more  systematic  and  efficient  administration 
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of  the  higher  work,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  for  the  separate  ins]truc- 
tion  of  graduate  students.  It  also  aims  to  lay  foundations  for  the 
future  development  of  university  (as  distingufshed  from  collegiate) 
work.  The  management  of  the  School  is  entrusted  to  an  Adminis- 
trative Council,  of  which  the  President  of  the  University  is  chairman. 
The  regulations  of  the  University  respecting  graduate  work  that 
were  formerly  in  force,  have  been  modified  in  a  few  particulars  by 
the  Council,  and  it  is  possible  that  still  further  changes  may  be 
made  in  the  year  to  come.  The  more  important  of  these  regulations 
are  explained  in  the  pages  that  follow. 

The  UniveiBity  S^rstem. 

Every  graduate  student  who  is  a  candidate  for  a  higher  degree, 
works  upon  the  so-called  "university  system,"  the  essential  features 
of  which  are  specialization  of  study,  a  final  examination,  and  a 
thesis.  The  student  selects  a  "major  study"  and,  in  general,  two 
"minor  studies,*'  his  selection  being  subject,  however,  to  the  approval 
of  the  Council.  When  the  choice  has  been  made  and  approved,  the 
student's  work  is  henceforth  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  a 
committee  consisting  of  those  professors  who  have  charge  of  the 
studies  chosen,  the  one  having  charge  of  the  major  study  being 
chairman.  This  committee  arranges  a  course  of  study  suited  to  the 
desires,  needs,  and  previous  attainments  of  the  student,  assists  him 
in  the  choice  of  a  subject  for  a  thesis,  passes  judgment  upon  his 
thesis  when  it  is  written,  conducts  his  examination,  and,  if  he 
passes,  reports  him  to  the  Council  as  worthy  of  the  degree  sought 
The  tiature  of  the  work  prescribed,  and  of  the  committee's  super- 
vision, varies  more  or  less  according  to  the  subject  chosen,  the 
degree  sought,  and  the  previous  attainments  of  the  student.  The 
work  may  consist  of  attendance  upon  certain  specified  courses  of 
study,  of  reading  to  be  done  privately  and  reported  upon,  or  of  an 
original  research  to  be  carried  on  more  or  less  independently.  The 
requirement  of  a  thesis  is  sometimes  waived  in  the  case  of  a  candi- 
date for  a  master's  degree.  It  niay  be  added  also  that  for  the  mas- 
ter's degree  the  Council  may,  at  its  discretion,  approve  a  course  of 
study  which  does  not  confine  the  candidate  rigorously  to  a  major 
and  two  minor  studies. 

Graduate  students  who  do  not  wish  to  work  for  a  higher  degree 
are  admitted  to  any  course  offered  in  the  Department  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  the  Arts,  upon  satisfying  the  professor  in  charge  that 
they  are  qualified  to  pursue  the  work  to  advantage. 
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THE  HIGHER  DEGREES. 

Degrees  Conferred. 

The  degrees  conferred  on  the  completion  of  approved  courses  of 
study  in  the  Graduate  School  are  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science, 
Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and  Doctor  of  ::>cience. 

The  Masters'  Degrees. 

A  Bachelor  of  this  University,  or  of  any  other  reputable  univer- 
sity or  college,  may  become  a  candidate  for  a  master's  degree,  and 
may  be  recommended  for  the  degree  after  one  year's  residence  at 
the  University,  provided  he  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  on  the 
course  of  study  approved  by  the  Administrative  Council.  A  thesis 
may,  or  may  not,  be  included  in  the  requirements  for  a  degree,  as 
the  committee  in  charge  of  the  student's  work  may  determine. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  the  one  usually  conferred, 
though  candidates  who  pursue  studies  along  scientific  lines  may,  at 
their  option,  receive  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science. 

The  practice  of  allowing  graduates  of  this  University  to  enter 
upon  studies  in  absentia  as  candidates  for  a  master's  degree,  has 
been  discontinued.  But  a  graduate  who  has  already  completed  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  term  of  residence  prescribed  for  a  mas- 
ter's degree,  may  be  allowed  to  continue  his  studies  for  the  degree, 
without  further  residence  at  the  University,  on  such  conditions  a» 
the  Administrative  Council  may  determine  in  each  case.  This^priv- 
ilege  is  restricted  to  graduates  of  this  University. 

A  student  properly  qualified  may  be  permitted  to  pursue  at  the 
same  time  studies  for  a  master's  degree  and  studies  in  any  of  the 
professional  schools,  on  condition  that  the  term  of  study  and  resi- 
dence in  the  Graduate  School  be  extended  to  cover  at  least  two 
years. 

The  Doctors'  Degrees. 

1.  The  doctors*  degrees  are  open  to  all  persons  who  have  re- 
ceived a  bachelor's  degree,  but  no  student  wiJl  be  accepted  as  a  candi- 
date for  a  doctor's  degree  who  has  not  a  knowledge  of  French  and 
German  sufficient  for  purposes  of  research.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  is  the  one  usually  conferred,  though  candidates  who 
pursue  studies  along  scientific  lines  may,  at  their  option,  receive  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Science. 

2.  It  is  not  intended  that  the  doctor's  degree  shall  be  won  merely 
by  faithful  and  industrious  work  for  a  prescribed  time  in  some 
assigned  course  of  study,  and  no  definite  term  of  required  residence 
can  be  specified.  As  a  rule,  three  years  of  graduate  study  will  be 
necessary,  the  last  two  semesters  of  which  must  be  spent  at  this 
University.     The  period  of  three  years,  however,  may  be  shortened 
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in  the  case  of  students  who,  as  undergraduates,  have  pursued  special 
studies  in  the  direction  of  their  proposed  graduate  work. 

3.  No  student  will  be  enrolled  as  a  candidate  for  a  doctor's 
degree  until  he  has  been  in  residence  as  a  graduate  student  for  at 
least  one  year.  [This  rule  may  be  waived  in  the  case  of  those  who 
come  properly  accredited  from  a  Graduate  School  of  some  other 
university,  and  of  those  who,  as  undergraduates  in  this  University, 
have  shown  special  proficiency  in  the  line  of  their  proposed  graduate 
work.] 

4.  A  student  wishing  to  become  a  candidate  for  a  doctor's  degree 
must  make  a  formal  application  to  be  so  enrolled  at  least  two 
semesters  prior  to  the  time  for  presenting  himself  for  examination. 

5.  A  candidate  for  a  doctor's  degree  must  take  a  major  study 
that  is  substantiailly  co-extensive  with  some  one  department  of  in- 
struction in  the  University.  He  must  also  take  two  minor  studies, 
one  of  which  may  be  in  the  same  department  as  the  major,  but 
involving  a  more  thorough  treatment  of  the  same.  Both  minors 
must  be  cognate  to  the  major,  and  all  studies  must  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Administrative  Council. 

6.  The  Thesis. — The  thesis  is  of  great  importance.  It  must  ex- 
hibit creditable  literary  workmanship,  and  a  good  command  of  the 
resources  of  expression,  but  it  must  depend  for  acceptance  more 
upon  its  subject-matter  than  upon  its  formal  or  rhetorical  qualities. 
It  must  be  an  original  contribution  to  scholarship  or  to  scientific 
knowledge.  The  inquiry  should  be  confined  within  narrow  bounds. 
The  treatment  should  be  as  concise  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  per- 
mits, and  show  familliarity  with  the  history  of  the  problem  treated, 
with  the  literature  bearing  upon  it,  and  with  the  latest  methods  of 
research  applicable  to  it.  Every  thesis  should  contain  a  clear  intro- 
ductory statement  of  what  it  is  proposed  to  establish  or  investigate, 
and  likewise  a  final  resum^  of  results.  It  should  also  be  accompanied 
by  an  index  of  contents  and  a  bibliography  of  the  subject.  It  is 
expected  that  the  preparation  of  an  acceptable  thesis  will  usually 
require  the  greater  part  of  an  academic  year. 

Special  Regulations  Relating  to  the  Higher  Degrees. 

1.  Applicants  for  an  advanced  degree  are  required  to  announce 
to  the  Council,  through  the  Secretary,  within  one  week  after  the 
opening  of  the  semester,  the  particular  branches  of  study  to  which 
they  wish  to  give  special  attention.*  The  supervision  of  their  work 
will  then  be  entrusted  to  the  proper  committee. 

2.  The  subject  of  the  thesis  for  a  doctor's  degree  must  be 
chosen,  and  must  be  approved  by  the  committee  concerned,  as  early 
as  the  first  of  November  of  the  college  year  in  which  the  applicant 
expects  to  take  his  degree,  and  the  subject  of  the  thesis  for  a  mas- 
ter's degree,  when  required,  must  be  chosen  and  approved  as  early 
as  the  first  of  December. 

*  S«e  also  next  page  under  "  Admission  and  Registration." 
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3.  The  thesis  must  be  completed  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
chairman  of  the  proper  committee  as  early  as  the  first  of  May  of  the 
year  in  which  the  applicant  expects  to  take  the  degree. 

4.  The  thesis  must  be  prepared  for  close  scrutiny  with  reference 
not  only  to  its  technical  merits,  but  also  to  its  merits  as  a  specimen 
of  literary  workmanship.  It  must  be  preceded  by  an  analytical  table 
of  contents,  and  a  carefully  prepared  account  of  the  authorities  used. 

5.  The  thesis  must  be  read  and  defended  in  public  at  such  time 
as  the  Council  may  appoint;  and,  in  case  of  a  master's  degree,  a 
bound  copy,  either  written  or  printed,  must  be  deposited  in  the 
University  library. 

6.  Every  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  or 
Doctor  of  Science,  in  case  of  the  acceptance  of  his  thesis,  is  required 
to  have  the  thesis  printed  in  full  or  in  part,  as  may  be  approved  by 
the  responsible  committee.  He  is  also  required  to  deposit  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  copies  of  the  printed  thesis  in  the  University  library, 
these  copies  to  be  used  for  exchange  with  other  universities.  Pro- 
vision has  been  made,  however,  that  in  cases  where  this  requirement 
would  work  hardship,  it  may  be  waived  on  recommendation  of  the 
candidate's  committee.  To  guarantee  the  printing  of  the  thesis,  every 
candidate  for  the  doctor's  degree  is  required  to  deposit  with  the 
Treasurer  of  the  University,  between  the  date  of  the  acceptance  of 
the  thesis  and  the  time  fixed  for  his  examination,  the  sum  of  fifty 
dollars.  This  deposit  will  be  returned  to  him  in  case  of  failure  to 
pass  his  examination,  or  whenever  he  shall  cause  his  thesis  to  be 
printed  at  his  own  expense,  or  shall  have  it  published  in  a  form  and 
under  auspices  approved  by  the  responsible  committee.  In  case  the 
thesis  is  not  immediately  printed,  a  type-written  copy  must  be  placed 
in  the  University  library. 

In  the  printing  of  the  thesis  at  his  own  expense  the  candidate 
will  be  expected  to  use  good,  substantial  paper,  and  sightly  typog- 
raphy. A  page  four  inches  by  six,  with  outside  margins  of  at  least 
one  inch,  is  recommended. 


ADMISSION  AND  REGISTRATION. 

All  applicants  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School  must  first 
report  to  the  Dean  of  the  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the 
Arts,  and  present  their  credentials.  They  will  then  receive  special 
blanks  to  be  filled  out,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  professors  under 
whom  they  wish  to  work,  and  they  should  consult  with  these  profes- 
sors at  once,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Administrative  Council  not  later  than  one  week  after  the  opening  of 
the  semester.  The  Secretary  can  be  found  at  his  office  in  University 
Hall  during  the  first  week  of  each  semester  daily,  between  12  and  i, 
and  throughout  the  year  Tu.  and  Th,  at  12. 

The  privileges  of  the  school  are  open  to  graduates  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts  of  this  University,  and  to 
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graduates  of  other  universities  and  colleges  who  satisfy  the  Admin- 
istrative G>uncil  that  they  are  qualified  to  pursue  with  profit  the 
advanced  courses  of  study  offered  in  the  School. 

Graduates  of  institutions  *where  the  undergraduate  courses  of 
study  are  not  substantially  equivalent  to  the  course  prescribed  at  this 
University,  are  ordinarily  required  to  do  an  additional  amount  of 
undergraduate  work,  or  to  prolong  their  term  of  residence,  before 
being  admitted  to  full  candidacy  for  a  higher  degree. 

Graduates  of  this  University,  or  of  other  institutions,  who  do  not 
wish  to  become  candidates  for  a  degree,  may  be  admitted  and  regis- 
tered as  special  resident  graduates. 

Graduates  of  other  institutions  who  are  candidates  for  a  bach- 
elor's degree  in  the  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts, 
are  not  registered  in  the  Graduate  School. 

Students  already  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School  must  repot  t 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Council  unthin  two  weeks  after  the  beginning 
of  the  academic  year,  if  they  wish  to  continue  their  studies. 


FEES  AND  EXPENSES. 

Matriculation  Fee. — Every  student,  before  entering  any  depart- 
ment of  the  University,  is  required  to  pay  a  matriculation  fee.  This 
fee,  which  for  citizens  of  Michigan  is  ten  doQlars,  and  for  those  who 
come  from  any  other  State  or  country,  twenty-five  dollars,  is  paid 
but ''once,  and  entitles  the  student  to  the  privileges  of  permanent 
membership  in  the  University. 

Annual  Fee. — In  addition  to  the  matriculation  fee,  every  student 
has  to  pay  an  annual  fee  for  incidental  expenses.  This  fee  in  the 
Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts  is,  for  Michigan 
students,  thirty  dollars ;  for  all  others,  forty  dollars.  It  is  paid  the 
first  year  of  residence  at  the  University,  and  every  year  of  residence 
thereafter.  Resident  graduates  are  required  to  pay  the  same  annual 
fee  as  undergraduates.  Graduate  students  studying  in  absentia  for  a 
master's  degree  pay  an  annual  fee  of  ten  dollars. 

The  matriculation  fee  and  the  annual  fee  must  be  paid  at  the 
beginning  of  the  academic  year.  A  by-law  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
provides  that  no  student  or  graduate  shall  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  the  University  until  he  has  paid  all  fees  that  are  due. 

Laboratoiy  Expenses. — Students  who  pursue  laboratory  courses 
of  study  are  required  to  pay  for  the  materials  and  apparatus  actually 
consumed  by  them.  The  deposits  required  in  advance  are  different 
in  the  different  courses,  ranging  from  one  to  twenty  dollars.  The 
laboratory  expenses  of  students  will  vary  with '  their  prudence  and 
economy.  Experience  has  shown  that  in  the  chemical  laboratory  the 
average  expense  for  all  courses  is  about  one  dollar  and  twenty  cents 
a  week. 
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Diploma  Fee. — The  fee  for  the  diploma  given  on  graduation  is 
ten  dollars,  and  the  by-laws  of  the  Board  of  Regents  prescribe  that 
no  person  shall  be  recommended  for  a  degree  until  he  has  paid  all 
dues,  including  the  fee  for  diploma.   ' 

Other  Expenses. — Students  obtain  board  and  lodging  in  private 
families  tor  from  three  to  five  dollars  a  week.  Qubs  are  also  formed 
in  which  the  cost  of  board  is  from  one  dollar  and  a  half  to  two 
dollars  and  a  half  a  w^ek.  Room  rent  varies  from  one  dollar  to 
three  dollars  a  week  for  each  student.  The  annual  expenses  of  stu- 
dents, including  clothing  and  incidentals,  are,  on  the  average,  about 
three  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars.  Students  on  arriving  in  Ann 
Arbor  can  obtain  information  in  regard  to  rooms  and  board  by  call- 
ing at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  University  in  University 
Hall. 


FELLOWSHIPS. 

Elisha  Jones  Classical  Fellowship. 

In  1889  the  Elisha  Jones  Qassical  Fellowship  was  established  by 
Mrs.  Catherine  E.  Jones,  in  memory  of  her  husband.  Professor  Elisha 
Jones,  a  graduate  of  this  University,  in  the  class  of  1859,  and  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  Literary  Faculty.  Its  purpose  is  "to 
encourage  patient,  honest,  accurate  study  of  the  languages,  literature, 
and  archxology  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome." 

A  candidate  for  the  Fellowship  must  have  spent  at  least  three 
entire  semesters  as  a  student  in  this  Department  of  the  University, 
and  must  be  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  this  University  of  not  more  than 
two  years*  standing.  Appointments  to  the '  Fellowship  are  made  by 
an  Examining  Board,  consisting  of  President  Angell,  and  Professors 
D'OoGE,  Kelsey,  Hudson,  and  Pattengill.  The  period  of  incum- 
bency is  limited  to  two  academic  years,  and  must  be  spent  at  this 
University  "unless  at  any  time  the  examining  board  shall  see  fit  to 
allow  the  second  year  to  be  spent"  at  some  other  place  favorable  to 
classical  study. 

No  income  has  been  available  for  the  current  year. 

Fellowship  in  Chemistiy. 

The  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  was  given  by  Messrs.  Parke, 
Davis  and  Company,  of  Detroit,  for  the  continuation  in  the  year 
1 903- 1 904  of  the  Fellowship  in  Chemistry  established  by  them  in 
1895.  Professors  Vaughan,  Prescott,  and  Freer  were  designated 
to  act  as  a  committee  to  select  the  incumbent  and  to  arrange  the 
work  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  donors.  The  holder  of 
the  Fellowship  for  the  year  1903-1904  has  been  William  H.  Light- 
stone,  Jr.,  A.B. 
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Peter  White  Fellowship. 

Provision  for  a  Fellowship  in  American  History,  with  an  income 
of  four  hundred  dollars,  was  continued  for  the  year  1903- 1904  by 
Honorable  Peter  White,  of  Marquette.  The  holder  of  the  Fellow- 
ship for  the  year  has  been  Frank  Arthur  Bohn,  A.M. 

Dezter  M.  Ferry  Botanical  Fellowship. 

Provision  for  a  Fellowship  in  Botany,  with  an  income  of  five 
hundred  dollars,  was  continued  for  the  year  1903- 1904  by  Mr.  Dexter 
M.  Ferry,  of  Detroit.  The  holder  of  the  Fellowship  for  the  year  has 
been  Edgar  Nelson  Transeau,  A.B. 

V 

Steams  Fellowship. 

A  Fellowship  in  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry  is  supported  by 
Messrs.  Frederick  Steams  and  Company,  of  Detroit,  for  investiga- 
tions upon  subjects  determined  by  the  University.  This  provision 
has  been  continued  since  1895.  The  annual  income  is  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars.  The  holder  of  the  Fellowship  for  1903- 1904 
has  been  Johannes  Korselt,  Ph.D.,  Chem.  Eng. 

Gas  Engineering  Fellowship. 

Members  of  the  Michigan  State  Gas  Association  subscribed  the 
sum  of  six  hundred  dollars  per  annum  for  the  support  of  a  Fellow- 
ship in  Gas  Engineering.  Five  hundred  dollars  of  this  sum  is  given 
to  the  holder  of  the  Fellowship,  the  remainder  is  expended  for  spe- 
cial apparatus  and  material  required  for  the  research.  The  holder 
of  the  Fellowship  for  the  year  has  been  Samuel  Ball. 

• 

Buhl  Classical  Fellowship. 

The  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  was  given  by  Mr.  Theodore  D. 
Buhl,  of  Detroit,  for  the  support  of  a  Oassical  Fellowship  for  the 
year  1903- 1904.  The  joint  holders  of  the  Fellowship  for  the  year 
have  been  Henry  Herbert  Armstrong,  A.M.,  and  Robert  Byrns 
English,  A.B. 

Steams  Fellowship  in  Music. 

By  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Frederick  Stearns,  of  Detroit,  provision 
for  a  Fellowship  in  Music,  with  an  income  of  four  hundred  dollars, 
has  been '  continued  for  the  year  1903-1904.  The  holder  of  the 
Fellowship  for  the  year  has  been  Philip  Louis  Schenk,  A.B. 

Rockefeller  Fellowships. 

The  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research  has  continued 
its  grant  for  two  fellowships  in  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology  for  the 
year  1903-1904.  The  holders  of  these  fellowships  for  the  year  have 
been  Ward  J.  MacNeal,  A.B.,  and  Harro  Woltmann. 
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Angeline  Bradford  Whittier  Fellowship  in  Botany. 

This  Fellowship  has  been  established  by  Joseph  Bradford  Whit- 
tier, of  Saginaw,  in  memory  of  his  mother.  The  principal  sum  of  the 
endowment  is  four  thousand  dollars.  No  income  has  been  available 
for  the  current  year. 

Ford  Fellowship  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 

This  Fellowship  has  been  supported  for  tne  year  1903- 1904  by 
the  generosity  of  an  anonymous  contributor.  The  holder  has  been 
Mary  Frances  Leach,  Ph.D. 

Vaughan  Fellowship  in  Hygiene. 

This  Fellowship  has  been  supported  for  the  year  1903-1904  by 
the  generosity  of  an  anonymous  contributor.  The  holder  has  been 
May  Wheeler,  Ph.D.  

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  following  list  of  advanced  courses  does  not  attempt  in  all 
cases  to  discriminate  graduate  from  undergraduate  instruction ;  the 
reason  being  that  the  possession  of  a  bachelor's  degree,  may  mean 
much  or  little  as  regards  a  student's  proficiency  in  a  particular  sub- 
ject. With  a  few  exceptions,  the  courses  here  mentioned  all  pre- 
suppose a  somewhat  extensive  preliminary  study  of  the  subject,  a 
study  covering  from  one  to  six  or  more  years  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances. In  some  instances  the  attempt  is  made  to  indicate,  in 
terms  of  both  time  and  work,  the  amount  of  preparation  required  for 
entrance  upon  the  courses  described.  Many  of  the  courses  are 
advanced  electives  which  are  open  to  undergraduates,  but  have  been 
shown  by  experience  to  be  suited  to  the  needs  of  many  graduates. 
Different  departments  of  instruction  have  adopted  different  modes  of 
announcing  the  work.  For  further  information  reference  may  he 
made  directly  to  the  head  of  the  department  concerned, 

GREEK. 

The  courses  here  announced  presuppose,  in  general,  four  years' 
previous  study  of  Greek,  viz.,  the  usual  preparatory  course  of  two 
years,  and  two  years  of  collegiate  study  devoted  to  the  history  of 
Greek  literature  and  to  reading  from  Lysias,  Xenophon,  Homer, 
Demosthenes,  the  Tragic  Poets,  and  Aristophanes. 

FIRST  SEMESTER. 

Professor  D'Ooge: — 

Teachers'  Course. 

Lectures  on  Greek  Grammar,  particularly  with  reference  to 
the  origin  and  history  of  inflections.  This  course  is  especially 
intended  for  those  who  are  expecting  to  teach  Greek. — Two  hours 
a  week. 
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[Seminary  in  Tragedy. 

Studies  in  Sophocles,  with  special  reference  to  the  dramatic 
art  of  the  poet,  his  use  of  meters  and  the  antiquities  of  the  Greek 
stage. — Three  hours  a  week. 

Omitted  in  1904-1905;  to  be.  given  in  1905-1906]. 

The  Orestcian  Trilogy  of  Aeschy.lus, 

with  special  reference  to  the  most  important  principles  of  textual 

criticism  and  the  dramatic  art  of  the  poet. — Three  hours  a  week. 

The  History  of  Greek  Art  from  the   Beginning  to  the 

Roman  Period. 
Gardner's  Handbook  of  Greek  Sculpture  and  Tarbeirs  History 
of  Greek  Art  will  be  made  the  basis  of  a  more  general  study. — 
Three  hours  a  week. 

Plato  and  Aristotle. 

Selections  from  the  Gorgias  and  from  the  Nicomachean 
Ethics. — Two  hours  a  week. 

Professor  Pattengill  : — 

[Herodotus.    Books  VI  and  VH. 

Three  hours  a  week. 

Omitted  in  1904-1905;  to  be  given  in  1905-1906]. 

Thucydides  and  a  Study  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 

Three  hours  a  week. 

Assistant  Professor  Sanders: — 

'Greek  Epigraphy. 

A  study  of  the  local  alphabets,  and  exercises  in  reading  in- 
scriptions. — Two  hours  a  week. 

SECOND  SEMESTER. 

Professor  D'Ooge: — 

Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  Homer. 

Lectures  on  the  history  of  the  Homeric  text  and  a  study  of 
the  Homeric  language  and  verse.  This  course  is  especially  in- 
tended for  those  who  are  preparing  to  teach  Greek. — Three  hours 
a  week. 

[Pindar. 

The  Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes.  Selections  from  Bacchyli* 
des. — Three  hours  a  week. 

Omitted  in  1904-1905;  to  be  given  in  1905-1906]. 
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[Seminary  in  Plato's  Republic. 
Two  hours  a  week. 
Omitted  in  1 904-1 905 ;  to  be  given  in  1905-1906]. 

[Lucian. 

Selected    dialogues.      Discussion    of    the    life  and    times    of 
Lucian. — Two  hours  a  week. 

Omitted  in  1904-1905 ;  to  be  given  in  1905-1906]. 

Modern  Greek. 

A  practical  introduction  and  practice  in  reading  specimens  of 
modern  Greek  literature. — Three  hours  a  week, 

Aristotle's  Athenian  Constitution. 

With  special  reference  to  the  judicial  and  political  antiquities  of 

Athens. — Two  hours  a  week. 

[Lectures  on  Ancient  Greek  Life. 

Illustrated  by  means  of  stereopticon. — Ofte  hour  a  week. 
Omitted  in  1904- 1905 ;  to  be  given  in  1905- 1906]. 

Professor  Pattengill  : — 

The  Bucolic  Poets.     The  Wyls  of  Theocritus,  Bion  and 

Moschus. 
Three  hours  a  week. 

[Aristophanes.     Rapid  Reading  Course. 

Three  hours  a  week. 

Omitted  in  1904-1905 ;  to  be  given  in  1905-1906]. 

Assistant  Professor  Sanders: — 

Greek  Palaeography. 
Two  hours  a  week. 

Dr.  Stuart: — 

Greek  Prose  Composition. 

This  course  is  intended  for  those  who  are  preparing  to  teach 
Greek. — Two  hours  a  week. 

LATIN. 

The  courses  here  announced  presuppose,  in  general,  seven  or 
eight  years'  previous  study  of  Latin — the  usual  preparatory  course  of 
four  years,  and  three  or  four  years  of  collegiate  study. 

In  connection  with  the  work  in  Latin,  use  is  made  of  the  Uni- 
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versity  collections  of  classical  antiquities  and  of  reproductions  of 
objects  of  ancient  art.    These  collections  are  as  follows : — 

1.  The  Richards  Collection  of  Roman  Coins,  containing  about 
500  well-selected  examples,  illustrating  the  silver  and  bronze  coinage 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  Roman  Republic  and  the  Empire. 

2.  The  De  Criscio  Collection  of  Latin  Inscriptions.  These  in- 
scriptions furnish  material  for  an  introductory  course  in  epigraphy. 
They  number  about  250,  most  of  them  being  upon  slabs  of  marble; 
two  are  upon  terra  cotta  cinerary  urns,  one  upon  a  marble  urn,  and 
a  dozen  upon  sections  of  lead  pipe. 

3.  Reproductions  of  inscriptions,  including  squeezes,  rubbings, 
and  photographs.  This  collection  comprises  several  hundred  exam- 
ples, taken  chiefly  from  originals  in  the  museums  of  Rome  and 
N  aples. 

4.  Casts  of  ancient  sculptures,  including  busts  and  statues,  and 
reliefs  from  the  Arch  of  Trajan  at  Benevento,  parts  of  which  have 
lately  been  installed  in  the  new  addition  to  the  art  gallery. 

5.  Ancient  lamps.  The  University  collection  of  lamps  includes 
about  300  specimens  from  Italy,  Africa,  and  Greece,  which  repre- 
sent a  great  variety  of  types. 

6.  Several  thousand  photographic  reproductions  of  masterpieces 
and  remains  of  Greek  and  Roman  art,  including  the  Brunn-Bruck- 
mann  Denkmaeler,  and  the  Brunn-Arndt-Bruckmann  Portraits. 

7.  Engravings,  including^a  complete  set  of  the  Piranesi  engrav- 
ings and  a  number  of  smaller  collections. 

Professor  Kelsey  : — 

Latin  Seminary:     Roman  Satire,  with  Special  Study  of 

Juvenal. 
Open  to  graduate  students  only. — Two  hours  a  week,  through- 
out the  year. 

Juvenal. 

Interpretations  and  lectures. — Two  hours  a  week,  -first  semes- 
ter. 

■  [Roman  Art,  as  studied  in  the  Monuments. 

General   Jptroduction    to    Roman    Archaeology ;    lectures    on 

Roman  archMeture,  sculpture,  and  painting.     This  course  will  be 

illustrated    by    photographs,    engravings,    and    stereopticon    slides, 

^  with  occasional  .fectures  upon  the  casts  in  the  Art  Gallery. — Three 

hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

This  course  will  be  omitted  in  1904- 1905]. 

The  Topography  and  Monuments  of  the  City  of  Rome. 

Lectures,  illustrated  by  photographs,  engravings,  and  stereop- 
ticon slides. — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 
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The  Antiquities  of  Pompeii. 

Illustrated  lectures,  summarizing  the  results  of  excavation  and 
research  at  Pompeii  as  contributing  to  our  knowledge  of  Gr^ek 
and  Roman  art  and  life. — One  hour  a  week,  first  semester. 

Professors  Kelsey  and  Dennison  : — 

Caesar's  Gallic  War  (Teachers'  Course,  A). 

Lectures.  Papers  prepared  by  those  taking  this  course.  Criti- 
cal study  of  the  text  of  the  Gallic  War,  on  the  basis  of  Meusel's 
edition ;  studies  in  the  syntax  and  military  antiquities. — Five  hours 
a  week,  first  semester, 

Virgil  (Teachers'  Course,  B). 

Critical  study  of  the  Bucolics,  and  selected  portions  of  the 
Georgics,  Aeneid,  and  Appendix  Vergiliana,  on  the  basis  of  Rib- 
beck's  large  edition. — Five  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Professor  Drake: — 

The  Germania  and  Agricola  of  Tacitus. 

Interpretations  and  lectures. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semes- 
ter. 

Roman  Literature. 

Interpretation  of  selections  from  representative  authors,  from 
Ennius  to  Boethius;  lectures. — Four  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

General  Course  in  Roman  Literature. 

Lectures  and  Topical  Studies.  This  course  is  designed  for 
students  interested  in  the  general  subject  of  literature,  who  do 
not  wish  to  make  an  intensive  study  of  Latin.  No  knowledge  of 
Latin  is  required.  The  Roman  literature  will  be  treated  in  its 
broad  relations  to  the  Greek  literature  and  to  modem  literature. — 
Two  hours  a  week',  first  semester. 

History  of  Roman  Law. 

Lectures.  A  sketch  of  the  development  of  Roman  Private 
Law,  and  of  the  relations  .of  Private  to  Public  Law  up  to  the 
death  of  Justinian ;  some  account  of  Roman  Law  in  the  Middle 
Ages;  and  a  discussion  of  the  relations  of  Roman  Law  to  modern 
systems  of  law. — One  hour  a  week,  first  semester. 

Roman  Provincial  Administration. 

Lectures.  A  short  account  will  be  given  of  the  geographical 
extension  of  Rome  through  her  conquests,  of  her  system  of  pro- 
vincial administration,  of  the  effect  of  provincial  development 
upon  the  life  of  the  state,  of  the  reorganization  of  the  administra- 
tion by  Augustus  and  by  Diocletian,  and  a  sketch  of  the  later 
history  of  the  provinces. — One  hour  a  week,  second  semester. 
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The  Development  of  the  Roman  Constitution. 

Lectures.  This  course  deals  with  the  Roman  constitution  up 
to  and  including  the  Augustan  age.  Special  attention  will  be  given 
to  the  reasons  for  the  failure  of  the  constitution  of  the  Republic, 
and  to  the  establishment  of  the  Prsncipate  by  Augustus.  Points 
of  resemblance  to  the  American  constitution  will  be  noted  wher- 
ever it  may  be  possible  to  institute  comparisons. — Two  hours  a 
week,  first  semester. 

The  Elements  of  Roman  Law. 

Lectures  and  recitations.  An  outline  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Roman  Law  as  given  in  the  Institutes  of  Gains  and 
of  Justinian.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  points  of  Roman 
Law  which  illustrate  principles  of  English  Law. — Two  hours  a 
week,  second  semester. 

The  Elements  of  Spanish  Law. 

The  history  of  Spanish  Law  and  its  relations  to  Roman  Law, 
with  an  outline  of  the  most  important  principles  of  modern  Span- 
ish Law  as  given  in  the  codes  of  our  recently  acquired  Spanish 
possessions. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Advanced  Course  in  Roman  Law. 

A  study  of  selected  titles  of  the  Digest  of  Justinian. — Two 
hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Professor  Drake  and  Dr.  Meader: — 

Reviews  in  Roman  Literature,  Latin  Grammar,  and  Roman 

Political  Institutions. 

Systematic  reviews,  with  a  direction  of  the  student's  reading; 
intended  especially  for  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts. — :One  hour  a  week,  second  semester. 

Professor  Dennison: — 

Latin  Inscriptions. 

Reading  of  inscriptions  of  different  periods  from  the  De 
Criscio  collection  and  from  reproductions.  Interpretation  of  se- 
lected inscriptions. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Martial;  Petronius,  Trimalchio's  Banquet. 

With  special  reference  to  the  private  and  social  life  of  the 
Romans. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 
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[The  Letters  of  Pliny. 

Interpretation  of  selected  letters,  with  a  study  of  Roman  lit- 
erary and  social  conditions  at  the  end  of  the  first  century. — Two 
hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

This  course  will  be  omitted  in  1904-1905]. 

L'riie  Letters  of  Cicero. 

Interpretation  of  selected  letters,  with  special  reference  to 
Roman  manners  and  political  conditions  at  the  end  of  the  Republic. 
— T:vo  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

This  course  will  be  omitted  in  1904- 1905]. 

The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans. 

Lectures  on  Roman  life  and  the  social  conditions  of  antiquity ; 
illustrated  by  stereopticon  slides. — One  hour  a  week,  first  semester. 

Professor  Dennison,  Assistant  Professor  Sanders,  and  Dr. 
Meader  : — 

Latin  Writing  (A). 

Attention  is  given  not  only  to  correctness  of  expression,  but 
also  to  matters  of  style  and  the  finer  distinctions  of  the  language. 
— Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Latin  Writing  (B). 

Lectures  on  Latin  style,  with  collateral  reading  and  written 
exercises. — iwo  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Courses  A  and  B  are  usually  given  in  three  sections,  the  stu- 
dents being  classified  according  to  their  needs  and  difficulties. 

Assistant  Professor  Sanders: — 

Introduction  to  Latin  Palaeography. 

Lectures  on  the  various  styles  of  writing  found  in  Latin  manu- 
scripts, with  exercises  in  reading  from  facsimiles. — Two  hours  a 
week,  first  semester. 

Catullus,  Tibullus,  and  Propertius. 

Interpretations,  with  lectures  on  the  Roman  elegy. — Three 
hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Sanders  and  Dr.  Meader:—   ' 

Latin  Grammar  (A). 

Lectures  on  the  phonology  and  morphology  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage.— Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 
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'Latin  Grammar  (B). 

Historical  Syntax  and  Style.  Lectures.  In  this  course  both 
the  forms  and  meanings  of  the  more  important  syntactical  types 
will  be  treated  and  special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  factors  (subjective  and  objective)  that  condition  their 
development.  The  continuity  of  the  Graeco-Roman  tradition  in 
matters  of  style  will  be  especially  dwelt  upon. — Two  hours  a  week, 
second  semester. 

Dr.  Meader: — 

[The  Italic  Dialects. 

Lectures  on  the  phonology  and  morphology  of  the  dialects, 
with  the  interpretation  of  selected  inscriptions. — Two  hours  a 
week,  second  semester. 

This  course  will  be  omitted  in  1904- 1905]. 

[The  Pseudo- Caesarian  Bellum  Africanum  and  Helium  His- 

paniense. 

Interpretation  of  the  texts  and  critical  study  of  their  syn- 
tactical and  stylistic  peculiarities,  accompanied  by  a  continual 
comparison  with  the  usages  of  Caesar. — Two  hours  a  week,  first 
semester. 

This  course  will  be  omitted  in  1 904-1 905]. 

-    Rapid  Reading  of  Easy  Latin. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  develop  the  ability  to  read  Latin 
without  the  use  of  a  dictionary. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester, 
ter, 

Latin  Comedy. 

Selected  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence. — Two  hours  a  week, 
second  semester. 

SANSKRIT  AND  COMPARATIVE  LINGUISTICS. 

Before  beginning  the  study  of  Sanskrit,  the  student  should  have 
pursued  courses  in  two  of  the  three  subjects,  Greek,  Latin,  and 
German  for  at  least  four  semesters.  The  courses  in  Comparative 
Linguistics  are  open  to  students  of  modern  as  well  as  of  ancient  lan- 
guages. 

Dr.  Meader: — 

Beginners'  Course. 

Grammar,  and  exercises  in  translation  and  composition.  Text- 
books: Whitney's  Grammar  and  Lanman's  Sanskrit  Reader. — 
Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 
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Advanced  Courses. 

A.  Interpretation  of  the  selections  contained  in  Lanman's 
Sanskrit  Reader,  with  elementary  studies  in  the  comparative  mor-. 
phology  of  the  more  important  cognate  languages. — Two  hours  a 
week,  second  semester. 

B.  Advanced  Reading:  Kalidasa*s  Cakuntala.  Elements  of 
Prakrit. — One  hour  a  week,  first  semester. 

[C.  Advanced  Reading:  Selections  from  the  Vedas. — One 
hour  a  week,  second  semester.  This  course  is  omitted  in  1904- 
1905]. 

Comparative  Linguistics. 

A  general  introduction  to  comparative  Indo-European  and 
classical  philology.  Study  of  the  relationships,  classification  and 
general  characteristics  of  the  Indo-European  languages,  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  main  questions  of  comparative  phonology,  morphol- 
ogy and  syntax.  A  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  is  not  required.  Lec- 
tures and  recitations. — One  hour  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

8EMITICS. 

The  courses  in  Semitics  are  intended  for: — (i)  students  who 
are  seeking  a  liberal  culture;  (2)  students  of  "classical"  and  modern 
languages,  to  furnish  them  with  necessary  data  for  the  study  of  the 
philosophy  of  language  and  phonetic  laws;  (3)  students  who  wish 
to  make  a  special  study  of  Semitics  (the  courses  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy)  ;  (4.)  students  of  ancient  history ; 
(5)  students  of  art  and  archaeology;  (6)  students  of  ethics  and 
theology. 

Professor  Craig: — 

Hebrew.* 

1.  Genesis. 

Baer  and  Delitzsch's  Text.  Gesenius'  Hebrew  Grammar  by 
Kautzch,  trans,  by  Collins,  26th  Edition.  Craig's  Hebrew  Word 
Manual. — Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

2.  Deuteronomy, 

Joshua,  I  Samuel,  Ruth,  Jonah.    Theile's  Biblia  Hebraica.     Gesen- 
ius' Lexicon. — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

'Candidates  for  a  higher  degree  who  wish  to  elect  a  Semitic  language  as 
one  of  the  subjects  leading  to  the  degree,  must  have  previotisly  completed 
Courses  i  and  2  in  Hebrew,  or  an  equivalent  thereto  in  some  Semitic 
language. 
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3.  Prophetic  Literature: 

Amos  and  Isaiah.  Study  of  the  nature  and  content  of 
prophecy  in  its  literary,  historical,  and  ethical  aspects.  Text- 
books: Hebrew  Bible,  Driver's  Hebrew  Moods  and  Tenses. — 
Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

4.  The  Book  of  Job, 

Including  study  of  the  literary  structure  and  critique  of  the  dom- 
inant ideas.  Baer  and  Delitzsch's  Text  and  Haupt's  Polychrome 
Edition  (text  by  Siegfried). — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Assyrian. 

1.  Introduction  to  Easy  Historical  Inscriptions 

From  the  Ninth  Century  b.  c,  with  study  of  the  grammar  Text- 
books: Delitzsch's  Ass}rrische  Lesestiicke,  vierte  Auflage. — Three 
hours  a  week,  Hrst  semester. 

2.  Historical  Inscriptions. 

Selections  from  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia 
(R.  I-V.) — Second  semester. 

3.  The  Babylonian  Stories  of  Creation, 

The  Deluge,  and  the  War  of  Marduki  against  Tiamat,  with  lectlires 
on  the  Cosmology  of  the  Babylonians.  Inscription  of  Tiglath- 
pileser,  I,  circa  1120  b.  c. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester.       ' 

4.  Religious  Literature. 

King's  "The  Prayers  of  the  Litting-up  of  the  Hand."  Craig's 
"Religious  Texts." — Second  semester. 

History  and  Archaeology. 

(i)  Lectures  on  the  Ancient   Babylonians,   Assyrians, 

Hebrews,  Phoenicians. 
The  lectures  are  based  on  the  study  of  the  monuments. — Two 
hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

(2)  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Israel  and  Judah 
From  earliest  times  to  the  Reformation  of  Ezra. 

(3)  Lectures.        Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Old 

Testament. 

(4)  Lectures.     Study   of  the   Prophetic   Books   of   the 

Old  Testament. 

(5)  Special     Lectures.     See      Literary    Announcement 
for  1904-1905. 
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Arabic. 

I.  Introductory  Course. 

Gnimmar  and  reading.  Socin's  Arabic  Grammar  (English 
edition)  and  Brunnow's  Chrestomathy. — Two  hours  a  week,  sec- 
ond semester. 

« 

2.  Selected  Suras  from  the  Quran. 
Chrestomathia   Quarani   Arabica,   Nallino,   with   introductory   lec- 
tures   on    the    life    of    Muhammed   and    Muhammedanism. — Two 
hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Aramaic,  Syriac,  Ethiopic. 

Courses  in  Aramaic,  Syriac,  Ethiopic  are  arranged  to  suit  the 
needs  of  advanced  students. 

Hellenistic  Greek. 
Professor  Craig: — 

New  Testament. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  including  grammatical  study  of  the 
peculiarities  of  Hellenistic  Greek,  and  historical  introduction  to 
the  book.  Text-books:  Westcott  and  Hort's  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment, revised  edition  with  introduction  by  Ph.  Schaff;  Thayer's 
Winer's  New  Testament  Grammar;  Blass'  Grammar  of  New  Tes- 
tament Greek;  Thayer's  Greek-English  Lexicon. — Two  hours  a 
week,  first  semester. 

Septuag^nt. 

I  Corinthians,  II  Corinthians,  and  the  study  of  the  Apostolic 
Age.  Grammar  and  lexicon  as  in  the  first  semester,  and  Liddell 
and  Scott's  Lexicon. — Tzvo  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

FRENCH. 

The  advanced  and  graduate  courses  here  described  presuppose  in 
general  three  years'  previous  collegiate  study  of  French.  The  mini- 
mum requirement  of  undergraduate  preparation  is  represented  by 
courses  t,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  described  in  the  University  Calendar  for 
1903-J904. 

Professor  Canfield  : — 

Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

This  course  deals  with  the  main  aspects  of  poetry  in  France 
from  the  beginnings  of  Romanticism  to  the  present  time.  The 
chief  and  representative  poets  are  studied  in  connection  with  the 
currents  of  thought  of  the  time.     Lectures,  reading,  and  discus- 
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sioDs.      Open   to  undergraduates   and   graduates. — Three  hours  a 
week,  first  semester. 

The  Growth  of  Realism  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Es- 
pecially in  the  Novel. 
This  course  involves  a  study  of  the  transition  from  Roman- 
ticism to  .  Realism,  of  the  relation  of  Realism  to  the  preceding 
movement,  and  of  the  influences  that  contributed  to  its  ascend- 
ency. Lectures,  reading,  and  discussions.  Open  to  undergradu- 
ates and  graduates. — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Proseminarv  in  French  Literature. 

special  topics  in  the  history  of  Romanticism.  Primarily  for 
graduates. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Historical  French  Grammar. 

Lectures  on  Phonology  and  Morphology,  and  reading  of  Old 
French  texts.  For  undergraduates  and  graduates. — Two  hours  a 
week,  throughout  the.  year. 

History  of  French  Literature  to  the  End  of  the  Fifteenth 
Century, 
Lectures,   reading,   and   reports.     Primarily   for   graduates.— 
Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Professor  Levi  : — 

History  of  French  Literature  in  the  Seventeenth,  Eight- 
eenth, and  Nineteenth  Centuries. 
A  general  .survey.     Lectures,   reports,    reading.      For  under- 
graduates and  graduates. — Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Assistant  Professor  de  Pont  : — 

Dramatists  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

Lectures  and  reports.  This  course  is  designed  to  furnish  a 
survey  of  the  French  drama  from  the  Classical  to  the  Romantic 
School.  For  undergraduates  and  graduates. — Three  hours  a  week, 
second  semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Effinger: — 

The  Dramatic  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

The  Drama  of  the  Revolution ;  the  Melodramatic  Period ;  the 
Romantic  Movement;  the  Modern  Drama.  Lectures,  reading,  and 
reports. 

Three  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 
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Dr.  Thieme: — 

French  Literature  of  the  Sixteeenth  Century. 

• 

This  course  treats  of  the  transition  from  the  Middle  Ag^es  to 
the  Renaissance  and  from  the  Sixteenth  to  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury, with  special  study  of  Marot,  Ronsard,  Rabelais,  Montaigne, 
Calvin,  Jodelle,  Garnier,  and  Hardy.  Lectures,  reading,  reports. 
For  undergraduates  and  graduates. — Three  hours  a  week,  first 
semester . 

French  Versification. 

A  critical  and  historical  examination  of  the  structure  of 
French  verse.  Primarily  for  graduates. — Two  hours  a  week,  first 
semester, 

PROVENCAL. 

Professor  Canfield: — 

Outline  of  the  Grammar,  with  readings  in  Appel's  Proveii2a-> 
Hsche  Chrestoniathie.  Primarily  for  graduates. — Two  hours  a 
7L'eck,  second  semester. 

ITALIAN. 

The  minimum  requirement  for  admission  to  the  courses  an- 
nounced below  consists  in  courses  i  and  2  described  in  the  Univer- 
sity Calendar  for  1 903-1 904,  or  an  equivalent 

Professor  Levi  : — 
Dante :  La  Vita  Nuova. 

For  undergraduates  and  graduates. 

Dante:  La  Divina  Commedia. 

Lectures  on  the  life  and  works  of  Dante  with  special  reference 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  Divine  Comedy.  Recitations  and  re- 
ports on  assigned  reading.  For  undergarduates  and  graduates. — 
Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year, 

SPANISH. 

The  minium  requirement  for  entrance  to  the  advanced  courses 
in  Spanifih,  announced  below,  consists  in  courses  i  and  2,  described 
in  the  University  Calendar  for  1903-1904,  or  an  equivalent 


Mr. 


Cervantes:  Novelas  Ejeraplares. 
Two  hours  a  week,  ^rst  semester. 
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History  of  Spanish  Literature  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seven- 
teenth Centuries. 
Lectures  and  readings^ — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

GERMAN. 

The  advanced  and  graduate  courses  in  German,  announced  below, 
presuppose  a  reasonably  thorough  and  extended  knowledge  of  the 
written  and  spoken  language,  and  an  acquaintance  with  some  of  the 
masterpieces  of  modern  German  literature,  both  of  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  undergraduate  work  not  here  mentioned.  The 
minimum  requirement  of  undergraduate  preparation  for  the  graduate 
courses  consists  of  Courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  11,  12,  and  options  in  5a,  sh, 
5c,  7,  6a,  6b,  6c,  ya,  and  8,  as  described  in  the  University  Calendar 
for  IQ03-1904,  or  work  equivalent  to  the  courses  mentioned. 

Courses  5a,  sb,  sc,  sd,  7,  6a,  6b,  6c,  and  8  are  primarily  intended 
for  undergraduates,  but  are  recommended  to  graduates  who  wish 
to  study  the  best  productions  of  the  German  classics. 

Professor  Winkler: — 
Goethe's  Faust. 

Lectures  and  recitations.  Thomas's  edition.  The  drama  is 
studied  as  a  work  of  art,  and  the  life  and  thoughts  of  Goethe, 
affording  th%  basis  for  its  interpretation,  are  carefully  reviewed 
and  analyzed.  An  excellent  Goethe  library,  which  contains  the 
most  important  critical  material  on  Faust,  affords  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  special  study.  Advanced  course  open  to  undergraduates 
and  graduates. — Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

History  of  German  Literature. 

Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  A  survey  of  German  litera- 
ture in  its  development  from  the  beginnings  down  to  the  death' 
of  Lessing,  with  special  regard  to  important  epochs,  notable  liter- 
ary monuments,  and  underlying  intellectual  movements.  Vogt  und 
Koch,  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Litteratur  von  den  altesten  Zeiten 
bis  zur  Gegenwart.  Francke,  History  of  Tjerman  Literature.  Ad- 
vanced course  open  to  undergraduates  and  graduates. — Two  hours 
a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

German  Romanticism. 

Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  The  beginnings  of  German 
Romanticism.  Influence  of  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Schelling  upon  the 
Romantic  movement.  Its  relation  to  German  Classicism  and  to 
the  social  and  political  life  of  the  times.  The  younger  Romantic 
movement.  The  period  of  the  wars  of  liberation.  The  intellectual 
and  political  movement  leading  to  the  revolution  of  1848.  Ad- 
vanced course  open  to  undergraduates  and  graduates. — Two  hours 
a  week,  throughout  the  year. 
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History  of  German  Literature  in  the  second  half  of  the 

Nineteenth  Centtiry. 
Lectures,   assigned   readings   and   discussions. — Two   hours  a 
^veekf  ihe  second  semester. 

Proseminary  in  Modern  German  Literature. 
Tift  Storm  and  Stress  Movement. 

Study  of  the  foreign  influences  and  the  social  and  literary  con- 
ditions of  Germany  that  gave  rise  to  the  movement.  Investigations 
in  Hamann,  Herder,  Lavater,  Goethe,  Lenz,  Klinger,  Maler  Miiller, 
Heinse,  etc.  The  chief  aim  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  stu- 
dent with  the  methods  of  modem  literary  research.  Primarily  for 
graduates. — Two  hours  a  week,  the  first  semester. 

Teachers'  Course. 

Lectures  and  discussions  on  the  methods  of  teaching  German 
and  the  organization  of  courses. — Two  hours  a  week,  second 
semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Diekhoff: — 

Middle  High  German. 

Lectures  and  recitations  with  assigned  readings.  This  course 
is  intended  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  Middle  High  German; 
incidentally  it  includes  a  brief  sketch  of  the  historical  development 
of  Modern  German  phonology  and  inflection.  The  selections  read 
are  drawn  from  homiletic  prose,  folk-epic,  court-epic,  and  lyric; 
and  in  the  translation  of  these  into  Modern  German  special  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  principles  underlying  change  in  the  word- 
signification.  Paul,  Mittelhochdeutsche  Grammatik,  4te  Aufl.,  and 
Bachmann,  Mittelhochdeutsches  Lesebuch.  Advanced  course  open 
to  undergraduates  and  graduates. — Two  hours  a'  week,  Arst  semes- 
ter. 

The  Middle  High  German  Folk-Epic. 

Lectures  with  collateral  readings  on  the  characteristic  feat- 
ures, composition,  legendary  setting,  language,  and  metre  of  the 
folk-epic.  Reading  and  interpretation  of  selections  from  the 
Nibelungenlied,  Gudrun,  and  minor  epics.  Reports  on  assigned 
topics.  Advanced  course  open  to  undergraduates  and  gpraduates. — 
Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Introductory  Course  in  Old  High  German. 

Lectures  based  upon  Braune's  Abriss  der  althochdeutschen 
Lautlehre,  2te  Aufl.,  and  readings  from  Braune's  Althochdeutsches 
Lesebuch,  4te  Aufl.  The  course  will  include  a  review  of  fhe  his- 
tory of  the  literature  of  the  period.  Primarily  for  graduates. — 
Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 
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German  Grammar. 

The  aim  of  the  course  will  be  to  give  the  student  a  compre- 
hensive and  systematic  view  of  Modem  German  Grammar.  Lec- 
tures, discussions,  and  reports.  Advanced  course  for  undergrad- 
uates and  graduates. — Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

[Old  Saxon. 

Lectures  and  recitations.     Holthausen,  Altsachsisches  Elemen- 
tarbuch,  and  Behaghel's  edition  of  Heliand. — Two  hours  a  week 
throughout  the  year.     Omitted  in  1904-1905 ;  to  be  given  in  1905- 
1906]. 

Dr.  Hildner: — 

Hans  Sachs.    * 

Lectures  and  reports. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Dr.  Florer: — 

The  Early  Writings  of  Lessing. 

Lectures,  investigations,  and  reports.  Advanced  course  open 
to  undergraduates  and  graduates. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semeS' 
ter. 

Life  and  Works  of  Luther. 

Lectures  and  reports.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  Luther's 
language.  Advanced  course  open  to  undergraduates  and  gradu- 
ates.— Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Dr.  Boucke: — 

The  History  of  GJerman  Civilization. 

Lectures  and  reading^  from  Gustav  Frey tag's  Bilder  aus  der 
deutschen  Vergangenheit.  This  course  is  intended  to  supplement 
the  course  in  German  literature,  and  to  give  a  survey  of  the  his- 
torical development  of  German  culture  in  its  various  expressions 
up  to  the  beginning  of  this  century,  with  special  regard  to  the 
more  important  epochs.  Advanced  course  open  to  undergraduates 
and  graduates. — Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Heinrich  Heine. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  his  life  and  works.  Lectures  and 
reports  on  assigned  topics.  Advanced  course  open  to  undergradu- 
ates and  graduates. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

The  History  of  the  German  Language. 

This  course  aims  to  give  a  systematic  presentation  of  the 
general  development  of  the   German  language   from   the   eadiest 
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times  to  the  present.  A  knowledge  of  Gothic,  Old  High  German, 
and  Middle  High  German  is  assumed.  Primarily  for  graduates. — 
Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year, 

GOTHIC. 

Assistant  Professor  Diekhoff: — 

Introductory  Course. 

Lectures  on  phonology  and  morphology,  and  reading  of  the 
Gospels.  Streitberg's  Gotisches  Elementarbuch.  This  course 
serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  Germanic  Philology. 
Primarily  for  graduates. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Advanced  Course. 

The  Epistles.  Heyne's  UlfUas,  9te  Aufl.  Primarily  for  gradu- 
ates.— Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

SCANDraAVIAN. 

Dr.  Boucke: — 

[Old  Icelandic. 

Introductory  course.  Lectures  and  reading  of  selections  from 
the  Sagas.  Kahle's  altislandisches  Elementarbuch.  Primarily  for 
graduates. — Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year.  Omitted  in 
1904-1905 ;  to  be  given  in  1905-1906]. 

Journal  Club  : — 

Current  Literature  on  Germanic  Philology  and  Literature. 
Meetings  of  instructors  and  advanced  students  in  the  German 
department  are  held  once  every  two  or  three  weeks  throughout 
the  year,  at  which  reports  are  made  on  the  important  contribu- 
tions to  Germanic  philology  and  literature. 

ENGLISH  PHILOLOGY  AND  GENERAL  LINGUISTICS. 

The  work  of  this  department  is  concerned  with  the  study  of  (i) 
the  mother  tongue,  (-2)  the  life  and  grrowth  of  language  in  general, 
and  (3)  the  teaching  of  language. 

Professor  Hempl: — 

Old  English* 

A  general  introduction  to  the  subject. — Two  hours  a  week, 
arst  semester. 

*The  term  "Old  English"  is  used  in  this  Announcement  for  the  period 
of  English  often  called  "Anglo-Saxon/* 
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Old'English  Phonology  and  Morphology. 

This  course  consists  of  lectures  on  the  history  of  Old-English 
aoojids  and  forms,  together  with  the  private  reading  of  Old-Eng- 
lish prose  texts  and  the  investigation  of  two  or  three  problems. — 
Two  hoars  a  week,  second  semester. 

[Old-English  Poetry. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  course  to  make  the  student  familiar 
with  the   most   important   poetical   literature   of   the   Old-English 
period. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester.     Omitted  in   1904 
1905.] 

Middle  English. 

This  course  consists  of  a  brief  introduction  to  the  subject,  the 
private  reading  of  several  of  Chaucer's  works,  and  the  study  of 
Chaucer's  English  as  compared  with  the  English  of  to-day. — 
Two  hoitrs  a  week,  first  semester. 

The  History  of  the  EngHsh  Language. 

Lectures  on  the  most  important  factors  in  the  history  of  the 
language,  together  with  the  investigation  of  the  cause  and  process 
of  certain  changes  iu  usage. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

English  Etymology. 

A  study  of  the  origin  of  English  words  and  of  the  changes 

they  have  undergone  in  form  and  meaning. — Two  hours  a  week, 
first  semester. 

Modem-Enghsh  Grammar. 

This  course  is  intended  especially  for  candidates  preparing  to 
teach  English  grammar. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Special  Problems. 

This  course  consists  in  the  investigation  of  a  series  of  special 
problems  in  English  philology,  dealing  chiefly  with  the  historical 
development  of  certain  phases  of  English  speech. — Two  hours  a 
week,  each  setnester. 

The  Elements  of  Phonetics. 

A  study  of  the  elements  of  speech-sounds,  with  special  refer- 
cnce  to  the  needs  of  candidates  preparing  to  teach  modem  lan- 
guages.— Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

The  Teaching  of  Modem  Foreign  Languages. 

1$  is  the  object  in  this  course  to  give  practical  instruction  in 
llie  teaching  of  modenti  foreign  languages,  as  well  as  advice  in  the 
asatter  of  preparation  for  teaching.  There  will  also  be  given  a 
brief  survey  of  the  most  inportant  methods  now  employed. — Two 
hours  a  fveek,  second  semester. 
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The  Principles  of  Linguistic  Science. 

Lectures  on  the  most  important  phases  of  the  life  and 
growth  of  language.  It  is  the  object  in  this  course  to  furnish  to 
students  of  either  classical  or  modern  languages  an  explanation  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  languages  they  are  studying,  and  to  bring 
these  scattered  data  into  connection  with  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples.— Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester, 

ENGLISH. 

The  following  courses  (open  also  to  undergraduates  who  are  pre- 
pared to  take  them)  will  ordinarily  be  found  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
graduate  students.  In  case  of  students  who  have  specialized  in  Eng- 
lish for  their  first  degree,  additional  advanced  courses  for  graduate 
study  are  provided  after  conference  with  the  candidate.  Some  of  the 
subjects  assigned  in  recent  years  are  the  following :  The  Development 
of  the  English  Novel ,  The  English  Satirists  of  the  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  Centuries ;  The  Romantic  Revival  in  England  at  the  close 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century;  The  Pre-Shakespearian  Drama  in  Eng- 
land;   Shakespeare's   Histories. 

See  also  the  courses  in  English  Philology  and  General  Lin- 
gviistics. 

Professor  Demmon: — 

English  Literature  Seminary. 

Each  student  is  expected,  first,  to  read  the  entire  list  of  works 
with  which  the  course  deals,  together  with  such  critical  literature 
on  each  subject  as  there  may  be  time  for;  second,  to  present  an 
essay  upon  an  assigned  masterpiece;  third,  to  participate  each 
week  in  a  general  ex  tempore  discussion  of  the  work  under  consid- 
eration. The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  lay  a  foundation  for  correctly 
estimating  literary  masterpieces  of  widely  varying  types.  The 
list  of  masterpieces  is  .  as  follows:  More's  Utopia;  Bacon's 
Essays;  Milton's  Areopagitica ;  Carlyle*s  Sartor  Resartus;  George 
Eliot's  .Silas  Marner ;  Spenser's  Faery  Queen,  Book  i ;  Shake- 
speare's Sonnets ;  Milton's  Paradise  Lost ;  Dryden's  Absalom  and 
Achitophel ;  Pope's  Essay  on  Man ;  Wordsworth's  Excursion ; 
Browning's  The  Ring  and  the  Book ;  Tennyson's  Maud ;  Swin- 
burne's Atalanta  in  Calydon. — First  semester. 

Shakespeare  Seminary. 

The  method  is  similar  to  that  in  the  preceding  course.  The 
plays  selected  are :  A  Midsummer  N  ight's  Dream ;  The  Merchant 
of  Venice;  As  You  Uke  It;  Twelfth  Night;  The  Tempest;  The 
Winter's  Tale ;  Richard  III ;  the  two  parts  of  Henry  IV ;  Henry 
V  ;  Romeo  and  Juliet :  Hamlet ;  Othello ;  King  Lear ;  Macbeth ; 
Coriolanus. — Second  semester. 
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American  T-iteratiire  Seminary. 

Authors  studied:  Irving,  Cooper,  Bryant,  Emerson,  Haw- 
thorne, Longfellow,  Whitticr,  Poe,  Holmes,  Thoreau,  Lowell, 
Bayard  Taylor,  Howells,  and  James.  Representative  works  of 
the  authors  named  are  studied,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  discover 
the  distinctively  American  element  by  a  comparative  study  with 
British  authors. — Second  semester.  When  this  subject  is  taken 
for  an  advanced  degree,  individual  work  is  assigned  for  the  first 
semester,  upon  which  the  candidate  is  expected  to  make  weekly 
reports. 

Poetics. 

Lectures.  Candidates  who  take  their  major  in  English  Litera- 
ture are  expected  to  take  this  course  in  connection  with  the  semi- 
nary work  in  English  Literature  and  Shakespeare. — Throughout 
the  year. 

Studies  in  the  text  of  Shakespeare. 

The  aim  will  be  to  illustrate  the  methods  of  textual  study  as 
applied  to  a  play  like  Hamlet,  and  the  dif&culites  to  be  overcome 
in  establishing  a  text.  The  McMillan  Shakespeare  Library  affords 
a  very  full  apparatus  for  these  studies. — Throughout  the  year. 

RHETORIC. 

it  is  expected  that  graduate  students  will  be  reasonably  pro- 
ficient in  writing.  The  study  of  composition,  therefore,  unless  it  is 
pursued  with  reference  to  the  theory  of  teaching,  is  not  regarded  ar. 
a  graduate  study. 

Professor  Scott: — 

[Principles    of    Style:     Studies    in    Nineteenth    Century 
Prose. 
Two  hours  a  week. 
Omitted  in  1904- 1905.]' 

Interpretations  of  Literature  and  Art. 

The  first  weeks  of  the  course  are  given  to  a  discussion  of  the 
leading  principles  of  criticism.  These  principles  are  then  applied 
in  the  appreciation  and  interpretation  of  specimens  of  literature 
and  art.  The  course  is  conducted  as  a  seminary. — Two  hours  a 
week,  arst  semester. 

Prose  Rhythms. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  the  careful  study  and  discussion 
of  the  principal  theories  regarding  the  nature  and  origin  of  typical 
English  prose  rh]rthms.  A  parallel  study  will  be  made  of  poetic 
rhsrthms  for  purposes  of  comparison. — One  hour  a  week,  Urst 
semester. 
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Newspaper  Writing :    Theory  and  Practice. 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  are  preparing  to  do 
newspaper  work.  It  is  conducted  as  a  seminary.— -One  hour  or 
two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Seminary  in  Rhetoric  and  Criticism. 

The  subjects  of  discussion  will  vary  from  year  to  year.  Among 
the  problems  lo  be  investigated  are  the  following:  The  origin  of 
prose ;  the  development  of  paragraph  structure ;  the  theory  of 
economy ;  the  psychology  of  figure  of  speech ;  the  sociological 
basis  of  the  principles  of  usage ;  the  morphology  of  publication ; 
the  rhythm  of  prose ;  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  types  of  dis- 
course. It  is  proposed  in  1904- 1905  to  make  a  study  of  the  leading 
types  of  critical  theory  from  Plato  to  the  present  time. — Two  hours 
a  week,  first  semester. 

Teachers*  Course:  Methods  of  Teaching  English  Compo- 
sition and  Rhetoric. 
The  course  includes  (i)  an  outline  of  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  rhetoric  and  composition,  (2)  a  consideration  of  the  prob- 
lems of  composition  teaching,  (3)  a  review  of  modern  text-books, 
(4)  a  discussion  of  methods  of  teaching  as  outlined  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  subject.  Each  member  of  the  class  is  required  to  do 
some  teaching. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Prose  Fiction. 

Studies  in  the  structure  and  function  of  the  leading  types  of 
prose  fiction,  including  the  short  story. — Two  hours  a  week,  second 
semester. 

The  course  is  conducted  as  a  seminary. 

Reviews:    Essays,  Lectures,  and  Discussions. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  furnish  instruction,  and  give 
practice,  in  the  writing  of  book-reviews.  Each  student  will  be 
required  to  write  three  reviews,  one  of  which  will  be  read  before 
the  class  for  discussion  and  criticism.  A  few  lectures  on  stan- 
dards of  criticism  and  methods  of  reviewing  will  be  given  at  the 
beginning  of  the  semester,  and  specimen  reviews  will  be  analyzed 
in  detail. — Two  hours,  second  semester. 

ORATORY. 

Professor  Trueblood: — 

Study  of  Great  Orators,  ancient  and  modern. 

Lectures  on  methods  of  public  address  and  source  of  power. 
Study  of  representative  selections.  The  method  is  similar  to  that 
in  the  English  Literature  Seminary. — Throughout  the  year. 
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Oral  Discussions. 

This  course  is  desij^ned  to  develop  readiness  of  extemporiza- 
tion. It  involves  the  application  of  the  principles  of  logic  and 
elocution  m  the  discussion  of  leading  topics  of  the  day.  Students 
are  required  to  present  briefs  of  the  subjects  discussed. — Thtough- 
out  the  year. 

music. 

In  addition  to  the  undergraduate  courses  in  choral  music,  har> 
mony,  history  of  music,  musical  analysis,  counterpoint,  etc.,  special 
courses  are  provided  for  graduate  students. 

These  courses  are  divided  into  two  grroups.  The  first  group, 
simple  and  double  counterpoint,  canon  and  fugue,  free  composition 
and  instrumentation,  is  intended  for  such  students  as  have  the 
proper  preliminary  training,  and  possess  the  special  talent  necessary 
for  creative  work.  The  second  group  represents  original  research 
in  the  history  of  music,  criticism  of  the  literature  of  music,  or  re- 
search work  in  the  evolution  of  musical  instruments.  The  successful 
presecution  of  work  in  these  courses  demands  the  same  preliminary 
training  as  the  studies  in  the  first  group,  and  for  the  last  named 
course  a  thorough  scientific  preparation. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  opportunities  for  hearing 
music,  without  which  work  of  a  critical  nature  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  are  exceptional,  while  the  Steams  Collection  of  Musical 
Instruments,  including  representatives  of  all  classes  of  instruments 
(nearly  sixteen  hundred  in  number),  furnishes  ample  material  for 
research.  The  special  library  on  this  subject  is  already  of  consider- 
able importance,  and  additions  are  being  constantly  made  of  the 
largest  works  bearing  on  this  and  the  other  subjects,  indicated  as 
proper  for  graduate  work.  While  simple  counterpoint  is  included  in 
undergraduate  work,  it  is  desirous  that  students  pursuing  graduate 
work  in  the  first  group,  should  have  mastered  it,  although  it  is  not 
demanded  as  a  condition  of  entrance  upon  the  work. 

Professor  Stanley: — 

First  Group, 

Simple  Counterpoint. 

Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

(Only  in  exceptional  cases  will  this  be  regarded  as  graduate 
work.) 

Double  Counterpoint. 

Two  hours  a  weekj  throughout  the  year. 

Canon  and  Fugue. 

Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 
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Free  Composition,  and  Instrumentation. 

Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Second  Group. 
Historical  Research.    > 

Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the' year. 

Musical  Criticism. 

Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

(This  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  more  general  course 
g^ven  to  undergraduates,  as  this  involves  special  research,  and 
careful  analysis  of  the  principles  of  criticism  as  applied  to  music 
and  its  literature.) 

Researches  in  the  Evolution  of  Musical  Instruments. 

Time  to  be  arranged. 

Original  work  in  research  will  be  required  of  candidates  for 
the  doctor's  degree,  who  take  music  as  one  of  their  subjects.  The 
scope  of  this  work  will  depend  upon  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
i.  e.,  whether  a  major  or  minor.  If  music  is  a  major,  the  general 
conditions  respecting  a  thesis  must  be  complied  with ;  if  a  minor, 
the  amount  of  work  required  will  be  determined  by  the  committee 
in  charge. 

HISTORY. 

Professor  Hudson: — 

The  History  of  Europe  since  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia. 

This  period  is  covered  in  two  courses,  each  three  hours  a 
week.  The  course  given  the  first  semester  deals  mainly  with  the 
condition  of  society  and  government  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution, 
and  with  the  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  era,  as  marking  the 
transition  between  the  old  and  the  new  political  and  social  order. 
In  the  course  given  the  second  semester,  the  emphasis  is  laid  i4)on 
the  national  movement  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  a  careful 
study  is  made  of  the  establishment  of  Italian  and  German  unity 
and  of  the  work  of  Cavour  and  of  Bismarck. 

Present  Problems  of  European  Politics. 

In  the  course  given  the  first  semester,  three  hours  a  week,  a 
study  is  made  of  the  relations  of  the  powers  as  they  are  affected 
by  Asiatic  and  African  questions  and  by  the  decline  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire.  Among  the  subjects  discussed  are  the  advance  of 
Russia  on  the  Pacific  and  in  Central  Asia,  the  attitude  of  the 
powers  toward  China,  the  partition  of  Africa,  and  the  problems 
raised  by  the  weakening  of  Turkish  power  in  southeastern  Europe. 
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Seminary  in  Modern  History. 

Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

The  course  of  the  first  semester  combines  an  examination  of 
the  social,  economic,  and  political  condition  of  Russia,  with  a 
study  of  the  advance  of  Russia  in  Europe  and  in  Asia.  During 
the  'Second  semester  a  study  is  made  of  the  problems  of  the  Far 
East 

Political  Institutions. 

In  a  course  given  the  second  semester,  three  hours  a  ueek,  a 
comparative  study  is  made  of  the  political  institutions  of  France, 
Italy,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Austria-Hungary.  Political  par- 
ties are  studied  in  connection  with  institutions,  and  an  eft'ort  is 
made  to  trace  the  connection  between  political  and  party  organi- 
zation. 

Professor  Dow : — 

Studies  in  Medieval  and  Early  Modern  European  History. 

Tirjo  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

This  work  consists  of  courses  which  extend  over  two  years, 
and  may  be  elected  two  years  in  succession.  Courses  ga  and  loa 
relate  to  the  history  of  France,  and  chiefly  to  institutions.  In 
the  first  semester  a  study  is  made  of  the  institutions  of  the  feudal 
period;  in  the  second,  attention  is  directed  to  changes  thai  took 
place  in  the  later  medieval  and  early  modern  period.  Courses 
gb  and  lob  (gb  the  first  semester  and  lob  the  second)  treat  of  the 
period  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation,  and  consist,  like 
the  other  two,  of  a  series  of  logically  related  special  studies.  The 
aim  of  the  work,  aside  from  gaining  an  intensive  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  is  to  develoo  independence  and  skill  in  acquiring  and  pre- 
senting,well-founded  information.  To  these  ends  the  students  are 
occupied  especially  in  preparing  oral  and  written  reports. 

Seminary  in  Medieval  History. 

Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

This  work  is  devoted  in  part  to  an  introduction  to  the  his- 
torical method,  with  reference  primarily  to  European  history. 
The  more  fundamental  questions  regarding  the  study  of  history 
and  its  relations  to  other  subjects  are  discussed,  and  special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  means  and  methods  of  work,  and  to  historical 
bibliography,  diplomatic,  and  other  aiding  sciences.  The  main 
t>urpose  in  view,  hQwever,  is  to  provide  practice  in  historical  in- 
vestigation and  writing.  The  students  are  expected  to  co-operate 
.  with  the  instructor  in  the  study  of  some  subject  from  the  sources, 
and  to  take  such  part  as  they  can  in  both  critical  and  constructive 
tasks. 
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Assistant  Professor  Cross: — 

Studies  in  English  History  since  the  Reformation. 

Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

The  period  covered  by  this  work  extends  from  the  Reforma- 
tion to  the  Revolution  of  1688  inclusive.  Three  successive  phases 
of 'the  subject  are  dealt  with  in  courses  given  in  different  years. 
-The  first  course,  while  primarily  concerned  with  the  separation 
from  Rome  under  ?Ienry  VI II.  and  the  completion  of  the  Reforma- 
tion settlement  under  Elizabeth,  takes  into  accotmt  the  character- 
istics of  Tudor  absolutism,  foreign  relations,  and  intellectual, 
social,  and  industrial  conditions,  so  far  as  they  touch  the  mam 
problem.  The  second  course  is  devoted  to  the  Puritan  Revolution. 
Beginning  with  the  situation  at  the  accession  of  the  Stuart  dynasty, 
the  relations  between  "the  Crown,  Parliament,  and  the  Nation  up 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  will  be  traced  in  detail.  In  the 
concluding  course  of  the  cycle  the  nature  and  meaning  of  the 
Restoration,  with  particular  reference  to  Parliament  and  the 
Church  are  first  examined.  Among  the  remaining  topics  treated 
are:  The  home  and  foreign  policy  of  Charles  11.  and  James  II., 
the  causes  leading  to  the  expulsion  of  the  latter  monarch,  the 
various  steps  ir.  constitutional  development,  the  attempts  to 
secure  toleration  for  Dissenters,  and  the  course  of  political  thought 
to  1689.  Following  introductory  lectures  by  the  instructor  on  the 
general  features  and  the  sources  aftd  literature  of  the  period  to  be 
studied,  the  bulk  of  the  work  will  consist  of  discussions  and 
reports  Ity  the  students  on  assigned  topics,  with  a  view  to  afford 
training  in  critical  and  constructive  use  of  standard  histories, 
monographs,  and  original  documents.  The  course  for  1 904-1905 
deals  with  the  Restoration  and  the  Revolution  of  1688. 

Assistant  Professor  Fairlie  : — 

Federal  Administration. 

This  is  a  course  in  the  principles  and  working  machinery  of 
the  United  States  federal  administration.  It  is  intended  to  give  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  practical  operation  of  the  government 
service  and  to  show  the  opportunities  for  college  graduates  in  the 
various  branches  of  administration.  The  lectures  begin  with  a 
study  of  the  administrative  authority  of  the  President;  the  organ- 
ization and  influence  of  the  Cabinet ;  and  the  executive  powers  of 
the  Senate.  The  nine  Executive  Departments  will  then  be  studied 
in  turn :  the  State  Department,  and  the  diplomatic  and  consular 
sen'ice ,  the  Treasury  Department,  including  the  customs  and  in- 
ternal revenue  services,  and  the  bureaus  which  supervise  the  cur- 
rency ;  the  War  and  Navy  Departments ;  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice; the  Postoflice  Department,  and  the  various  branches  of  the 
postal  service ;  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  including  the  man 
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ageraent  of  the  ptillic  lands,  patents,  pensions,  and  Indian  rela- 
tions ;  the  Department  of  Agricultiire ;  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  including  the  bureaus  transferred  from  the 
older  departments  and  the  new  bureaus  of  manufactures  and  cor- 
porations. Attention  wilJ  be  given  to  the  •  Inter-State  Commerce 
Commission,  and  also  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  noting  its 
methods  and  results  and  the  means  of  entering  the  federal  service. 
Finally,  the  organization  and  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  judiciary 
will  be  examined,  embracing  the  District  and  Circuit  Courts,  the 
Circuit  Courts  of  Appeal  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. — Three  hours  a  ucek.  first  semester. 

State  and  Local  Administration. 

In  this  course  will  be  given  a  general  and  comparative  burvey 
of  government  in  the  different  States  of  the  American  Union. 
Some  time  will  be  given  to  the  development  of  constitutions. 
Each  of  the  three  departments  of  State  government  will  then  be 
examined ;  the  legislatures,  the  judiciary,  and  the  governors  and 
othei  State  officers.  Local  government,  including  county,  town- 
ship, and  municipal  administration,  will  be  studied.  And  the 
organization  of  political  parties,  and  their  influence  on  the  work- 
ing of  the  governmental  machinery,  will  be  investigated  and  dis- 
cussed.— Three  hours  a  zvrek,  second  semester. 

The  Government  of  Michigan. 

After  tracing  constitutional  and  political  development  in 
Michigan,  the  various  organs  of  State  and  local  government  in 
this  State  are  studied  in  turn :  the  legislature,  the  judicial  system, 
the  governor  and  other  State  officers  and  institutions,  and  local 
administration  in  the  counties,  townships,  and  cities.  Election 
methods  will  also  be  examined  in  the  light  of  the  new  legislation 
on  primaries.  The  State  Constitution  will  be  used  as  the  basis  for 
study ;  but  this  will  be  explained  and  interpreted  by  statutes, 
judicial  decisions,  and  governmental  practice. — Two  hours  a 
ivcek.  Urst  semester. 

English  Political  Institutions. 

While  dealing  primarily  with  present  institutions,  this  course 
will  necessarily  treat  of  their  development,  especially  during  the 
nineteenth  century.  Among  the  topics  considered  will  be :  the 
supremacy  of  Parliament,  the  democratization  and  dominance  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  system  of  cabinet  government,  the 
influence  of  the  Crown  and  the  House  of  Lords,  the  party  system, 
election  methods  and  parliamentary  procedure.  A  brief  outline 
will  also  be  given  of  the  judicial  system,  local  government,  and  the 
system  of  colonial  government. — T-wo  hours  a  i^'cek.  scco.id  sc 
m ester. 
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(Comparative  Administrative  Law. 

In  this  course,  special  attention  will  be  given  to  English  local 
administration,  showing  the  changes  during  the  nineteenth  century 
from  the  former  aristocratic  and  decentralizeed  methods  to  the 
present  democratic  'regime  under  administrative  control  by  the 
central  government.  With  this  will  be  compared  the  highly  cen- 
.  tralized  French  system  of  local  administration,  the  combination  of 
bureaucratic  and  popular  administration  in  Prussia,  and  the  sys- 
tem of  special  administrative  courts  in  both  countries.  The  cen- 
tral administration  of  these  countries  will  also  be  examined, 
including  the  chief  executives  and  th^  ministerial  departments, 
with  an  account  of  the  systems  of  examinations  and  training  for 
the  civil  service.  The  study  naturally  discloses  striking  points  of 
difference  from  American  arrangements,  and  suggests  discussion 
as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  different  methods. — Three  hours  a 
week    second  semester. 

Municipal  Administration. 

Two  connected  courses  are  given  on  this  subject,  running 
throughout  the  year.  That  given  the  first  semester  deals  with 
municipal  development  and  the  functions  of  municipal  govern- 
ment. The  historical  part  considers  briefly  ancient  and  medieval 
cities,  and  more  at  length  English,  American  and  nineteenth  cen- 
tury development.  The  di.scussion  of  municipal  activities  include 
the  various  services,  such  as  the  police,  fire  brigades,  health 
departments,  schools,  charities,  public  works,  municipal  lighting 
and  street  railways  :and  in  each  field  there  is  a  study  of  develop- 
ment, present  conditions  and  methods  of  administration  in  the 
leading  cities  of  Europe  and  America,  with  a  discussion  of  dis- 
puted problems,  such  as  the  control  of  the  police  and  municipal 
ownership. 

In  the  second  semester  course,  a  study  is  made  of  municipal 
organization,  methods  of  central  control  and  local  politics.  This 
begins  with  a  study  of  municipal  organization  in  the  United 
States,  incliuding  the  recent  tendencies  to  centralize  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  mayor.  With  the  American  methods  are  compared 
the  English  system  of  government  by  council  and  the  systems  of 
France  and  Prussia.  This  is  followed  by  a  study  of  legislative, 
judicial  and  administrative  control  over  municipal  officials  in  the 
various  countries.  The  last  part  of  the  course  deals  with  political 
parties  and  their  machinei-y,  recent  legislation  concerning  prim- 
aries, reform  mo>tements  and  organizations,  and  the  relation  of 
politics  to  municipal  administration. — Three  hows  a  week, 
throughout  the  year. 

Seminary  in  Adniniistration. 

These  are  courses  for  original  research  on  special  topics. 
During  the  year  190.1-5,  a  study  will  be  made  of  Local  Institutions 
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in  the  various  states  of  the  American  Union.  Special  arrange- 
ments may  also  be  made  with  students  for  work  on  other  topics. 
— Two  hours  a  week,  each  semester. 

Additional  advanced  courses  in  Administrative  Law  sTre  of- 
fered in  the  Law  Department,  viz. :  Public  Officers,  Taxation, 
Public  Corporations,  and  the  Science  of  Jurisprudence. 

AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

All  of  the  courses  in  American  history  may  be  of  interest  to 
graduate  students.  This  will  depend  on  the  amount  of  undergraduate 
work  they  have  done  and  the  nature  of  their  previous  study.  The 
general  plan  of  work  includes  a  course  in  American  history  extend- 
ing over  two  years  and  a  half,  beginning  with  lectures  on  colonial 
history,  and  ending  with  a  seminary  in  which  special  problems  are 
investigated  in  original  material.  Reference  may  also  be  made  to  a 
course  in  the  principles  of  Constitutional  Law  and  Political  Insti- 
tutions of  the  United  States,  which  is  given  in  the  Department  of 
American  history,  and  is  fitted  into  other  work  that  is  more  strictly 
historical  in  character.  (See  Calendar.)  A  teacher's  course,  which 
is  not  mentioned  below,  is  given  the  second  semester.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  practical  talks  to  those  intending  to  teach,  on  the  purposes 
and  methods  of  historical  instruction,  and  gives  useful  information 
concerning  bibliography  and  other  aids  used  by  the  secondary  teacher. 
Occasional  meetings  with  advanced  students  are  devoted  to  a  con- 
sideration of  new  books  and  periodical  material  in  American  history. 
A  number  of  short  courses  of  lectures  by  various  well-known  writer* 
and  teachers  from  other  universities  has  been  provided  for  the  year 
X904-1905. 

Mr.  CoRWiN : — 
American  Colonial  History. 

Three  times  a  week,  second  semester. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  trace  the  development  of  our 
early  history  as  far  as  the  Revolution.  The  lectures  are  intended 
I0  emphasize  the  more  important  phases,  to  interpret  facts,  and 
to  show  their  relations.  Some  attention  is  given  to  th&  period  of 
discovery,  to  cartog^raphy,  and  to  the  plans  and  characteristics  of 
colonizing  nations.  Chief  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  development  of 
the  social,  industrial,  and  political  life  of  the  English  colonies,  and 
to  the  growth  of  American  institutions  and  principles. 

History  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  Period  of  Reconstruction. 

Three  times  a  week,  Hrst  semester. 

Chief  emphasis  is  laid  on  constitutional  and  political  ques- 
tions of  the  time,  such  as  causes  of  secession,  legal  justification 
of  secession,  war  powers  of  the  President,  methods  and  plans  of 
reconstruction,  etc.,  but  military  movements  are  not  neglected. 
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Assistant  Professor  Van  Tyne: — 

Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  the  United  States, 
1775-1861. 

Three  times  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

In  this  course  lectures  are  given  twice  a  week.  Once  a  week 
the  class  is  divided  into  sections  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
informally  the  topics  presented  in  the  lectures,  and  to  enable 
students  to  make  reports,  on  collateral  reading  and  other  assigned 
tasks.  The  purpose  of  the  lecture  is  not  to  give  a  symmetrical 
narrative  account  of  the  history  of  the  United  States,  but  to  treat 
somewhat  carefully  of  the  more  significant  constitutional  prob- 
lems, to  interpret  signal  movements,  to  point  out  the  bearings  and 
relationships  of  facts.  An  effort  also  is  made  to  trace  the  political 
and  social  development  of  the  country. 

Seminary  in  American  History. 

Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  is  primarily  for  graduate  students  who  have 
already  done  a  great  deal  of  historical  work.  The  object  is  to  give 
training  in  the  investigation  of  historical  problems,  to  the  hand 
ling  of  original  material,  and  in  the  proper  presentation  of  reports 
In  z 904- 1 905  the  period  studied  will  be  that  of  the  making  of  the 
Constitution.  Graduate  students  will  receive  individual  attention 
and  assistance  in  the  prosecution  of  their  investigations. 

Studies  in  American  History. 

Txvo  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  opportunity  for  the  somewhat 
careful  study  of  selected  topics  in  American  history.  Written  re- 
ports are  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  professor.  Special 
facilities  are  given  for  the  use  of  the  library. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

The  advanced  courses  described  below  presuppose  instruction 
in  logic,  ethics  and  general  psychology ;  also  a  general  introduction 
to  philosophy,  and  a  somewhat  extended  study  of  the  history  of 
philosophy,  ancient,  medieval  and  modern.  Candidates  who  have 
not  had  preparation  equivalent  to  this  are  expected  to  take  certain 
of  the  lower  courses,  particularly  those  described  as  'second 
.courses"  in  the  Literary  Announcement,  either  before  entering  upon, 
or  in  connection  with,  their  graduate  work.  Advanced  courses  bear- 
ing upon  the  history  of  philosophy  and  its  present  problems  are  also 
given  in  the  departments  of  Greek,  Latin,  French,  German,  and 
Semitics.  The  courses  in  mathematics  are  also  a  most  valuable 
preparation   for  philosophical  study. 
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A.     Seminaries. 

Students  who  have  attained  the  necessary  advancement  in  spe- 
cial lines  of  study  will  be  assigned,  for  the  most  difficult  work,  to 
the  various  professors  of  the  department  as  follows : 

Metaphysics,  Professors  Wenley  and  Lloyd. 

History  of  Philosophy,  Professor  Lloyd. 

Ethics,  Professors  Wen  lev  and  Lloyd. 

Modern  Systems.  Professors  Wenley  and  Lloyd. 

Ancient  Philosophy,  Professors  Wenley  and  Rebec. 

Philosophy  of  Reliijion,  Professor  Wenley. 

/Esthetics,  Professor  Rebec. 

Political  Philosophy,  Professor  Lloyd. 

Epistemology,   Professor  Lloyd. 

Logic,  Professor  Rebec. 

Psychology,    Rational    and    Experimental,    Assistant    Professor 

PiLLSBUKV. 

The  library  of  George  S.  Morris,  late  Professor  of  Philosophy  in 
the  University,  has  been  given  to  the  Philosophical  Department.  It 
contains  about  i,ioo  volumes,  covering  the  entire  field  of  philosoph- 
ical inquiry.  ^ These  have  been  removed  to  the  Morris  Se^ninary 
Room,  and  are  reserved  for  the  exclusive  use  of  graduates  and 
special  students  in  Philosophy. 

B.     History  of  Philosophy. 
Professor  Wen  t.ey: — 

♦The  Philosophy  of  Kant, 

Proseminary;  study  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason. — Two 
hours  n  week,  first  semester. 

*The  Philosophy  of  Hegel. 

Study  of  the  Logic  and  discussions. — Two  hours  a  week, 
second  seviesta. 

Professor  I.loyd: — 

♦Philosophy  since  Hegel. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  the 
methods  of  investigation  and  discussion  in  the  subject.  Lectures; 
detailed  study  of  Lotze,  the  Pessimists,  etc. — Two  hours  a  week, 
second  semester. 

Professor  Rebec: — 

♦American  Ideas. 

Origin  and  development  of  the  ideas  that  have  underlain 
American  life  and  history,  and  come  to  expression  in  American 
literature,  theology,  and  speculative  movements.  Lectures  and  re- 
ports.— Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 
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♦Plato's  Republic. 

Collateral  reading  and  theses. — Two  hours  a  week,  Hrst 
semester. 

C.     Ethics. 

Professor  Rfbec: — 

♦Aristotle's  Ethics. 

Collateral  reading  and  theses. — Two  hours  a  week,  second 
semester. 

D.    Psychology. 

The  Psychological  Laboratory  is  well  equipped  for  original  inves- 
tigation; and  its  facilities  have  been  improved  since  1904,  when  a 
new  building  was  occupied. 

Assistant  Professor  Pillsbury: — 
Original  Investigation. 

Hours  as  may  be  assigned,  throughout  the  year. 

E.     Special  Courses. 
Professor  Wenley: — 

*Movements  of  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

A  study  of  the  metaphysical  implications  of  modern  thought. 
Lectures,  reading,  thesis. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Philosophy  of  Religion. 

Two  hours  a  tveek,  first  semester. 

Professor  Lloyd:— 

Political  Philosophy. 

A  critical  study  of  society,  of  sovereignty,  rights,  duty,  and  of 
the  idea  of  the  social  organism. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Theory  of  Knowledge. 

Special  attention  in  1904-5  to  the  question  of  the  possibilities 
of  a  realistic  expression. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Metaphysics. 

A  study  of  fundamental  problems  in  philosophy,  with  special 
attention  in  1904-05  to  the  philosophy  of  evolution. — Two  hours  a 
week,  second  semester. 
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Professor  Rebec: — 

^^sthetics. 

Lectures,  reports,  theses. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 
.  Evolution   of  the  esthetic  consciousness,   as  revealed  in  the 

typical  great  masterpieces  of  literature.     Lectures  and  essays. — 
Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 


THEORY  AND  HISTORY  OF  ART.  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

A.     Theory  of  Art. 
Professor  Rebkc: — 

^^sthetics. 

Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Elect  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy ;  see  p.  45. 

Principles  and  Problems  in  .Esthetic  Histo^)^ 

Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Elect  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy;  see  p.  45. 

Professor  Winkler: — 

Lessing's  Laokoon. 

Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Elect  in  the  Department  of  German ;  see  p.  27. 
Schiller's  i^sthetics. 

Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Elect  in  the  Department  of  German ;  see  p.  27. 

Professor  Scoit: — 

Interpretations  of  Literature  and  Art. 

The  first  weeks  of  the  course  are  given  to  a  discussion  of  the 
leading  principles  of  criticism.  These  principles  are  then  applied 
in  the  appreciation  and  interpretation  of  specimens  of  literature 
and  art.  The  course  is  conducted  as  a  seminary. — Two  hours  a 
week,  first  semester. 

B.    Art  and  Archaeology. 

Professor  Craig: — 

Interpretation  of  the  Monuments  of  Babylonian  and  As- 
syrian Art. 

Illustrated  lectures. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 
Elect  in  the  Department  of  Semitic  Literature  and  History : 

see  p.  23. 
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Professor  D'Ooge: — 

History  of  Greek  Art. 

Three  hours  a  7veek,  Htsi  semester. 

Elect  in  the  Department  of  Greek;  see  p.  15. 

Professor  Kelsey:— 

The  Antiquities  of  Pompeii. 

Illustrated  lectures. — One  hour  a  week,  first  semester. 
Elect  in  the  Department  of  Latin ;  see  p.  18. 

The  Topography  and  Monuments  of  Ancient  Rome. 
Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 
Elect  in  the  Department  of  Latin;  see  p.  17. 

Roman  Art. 

Illustrated  lectures. — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 
Elect  in  the  Department  of  Latin;  see  p.  17. 


THE  SCIENCE  AND  THE  ART  OF  TEACHING. 

Professor  Payne: — 

History  of  Education,  Ancient  and  Medieval. 

Recitations  and  lectures.  Text-book:  Compayre's  History 
of  Pedagogy. — Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Graduate  Seminary. 

A  critical  study  of  Spencer's  Education. — Two  hours  a  week, 
first  semester. 

Theoretical  and  Critical  Pedagogy. 

The  principles  underlying  the  arts  of  teaching  and  governing. 
Lectures  and  readings.  Text-book:  Contributions  to  the  Science 
of  Education. — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

History  of  Modern  Education. 

Recitations  and  lectures.  Text-book:  Compayre's  History 
of  Pedagogy. — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Graduate  Seminary. 

A  critical  study  of  Herbart's  Pedagogy. — Two  hours  a  week, 
second  semester. 

Professor  Whitney  : — 
Theoretical  and  Critical  Pedagogy. 

The  psycholopcal  principles  underlying  the  act  of  teaching, 
the  formation  of  the  courses  of  study  and  the  social  institutions. 
Text-book :  Harris's  Psychologic  Foundations. — Three  hours  a 
week,  first  semester. 
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Social  Education. 

This  course  embraces  a  consideration  of  the  school  as  a  social 
factor  in  its  relation  to  the  child,  the  home,  the  state  and  the 
church.  Also  a  discussion  of  the  relation  of  education  to  voca- 
tion and  crime.  Lectures  and  recitations. — Two  hours  a  week, 
second  semester, 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY  AND  SOCIOLOGY. 

The  strictly  undergraduate  courses  in  political  economy  repre- 
sent the  work  of  at  least  one  academic  year.  These  courses  cover 
"Elements  of  Political  Economy"  and  "Problems  in  Political  Econ- 
omy" or  "Social  and  Industrial  Reforms."  For  description  see  the 
University  Calendar. 

The  courses  enumerated  below  are,  with  two  or  three  excep- 
tions, open  to  undergraduate  as  well  as  graduate  students,  but 
special  instruction  will  be  afforded  all  graduate  students  in  con- 
nection- with  these  courses,  this  special  instruction  being  devoted  to 
a  more  careful  analysis  and  a  more  extended  discussion  than  is  pos- 
sible in  the  lectures.  The  courses  designated  as  "Graduate  Courses" 
are  open  only  to  graduate  students,  or  to  undergraduates  making  a 
specialty  of  political  economy  in  their  senior  year. 

Attention  is  called  to'  the  fact  that  the  development  of  the 
Special  Courses  in  Higher  Commercial  Education  offers  unusual 
advantages  for  those  who  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  teaching 
commercial  subjects  in  colleges  and  high  schools.  It  may  be  stated 
further  that  students  who  intend  to  study  for  the  ministry,  as  also 
those  who  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  residence  in  social  set- 
tlements or  work  in  connection  with  municipal  charity  organizations, 
may  with  advantage  combine  the  courses  offered  in  sociology  and 
political  economy  with  courses  offered  in  other  departments  of  the 
University. 

Professor  Adams: — 

History  of  the  Development  of  Industrial  Society. 

This  couise  embraces  a  history  of  English  iqdustrial  society 
from  the  twelfth  century  to  the  pDesent  time,  and  is  designed  to 
show  how  modern  industrial  customs  and  rights  came  into  exist- 
ence. It  should  be  preceded  by  a  course  in  English  History. — 
Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Transportation  Problems. 

This  course  considers  the  social  and  industrial  significance  of 
modern  transportatioif,  traces  the  development  of  railw^  trans- 
portation in  this  country  and  in  the  more  important  European 
countries,   discusses   the   administrative   and    legislative   organiza- 
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tion  of  railway  systems,  studies  the  history  of  railway  problems 
in  the  United  States,  and  pays  special  attention  to  the  experiment 
of  controlling  railways  through  commissions.  Two  hours  a  week, 
second  semestrr. 

Seminary  in  Political  Economy. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  instruction  upon  the  seminary  method 
to  familiarize  the  student  with  independent  investigation.  The 
seminary  for  the  academic  year  1904- 1905  will  study  the  financial 
history  of  the  United  States  as  presented  in  the  annual  reports 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  This  subject  will  daim  the 
attention  of  the  Seminary  throughout  the  year. 

Professor  Ta\lor: — 

Principles  of  Finance. 

In  this  connection  the  word  Finance  is  used  in  the  technical 
rather  than  the  popular  sense.  That  is,  it  does  not  include 
Money,  Banking,  Stock  Speculation,  or  any  of  the  allied  topics,  but 
is  rather  concerned  with  those  operations  which  are  involved  in 
meeting  the  expenses  of  governments.  It  begins  with  an  account 
of  expenditures, — their  different  kinds,  the  limits  as  to  amount 
set  by  financial  consideration,  and  so  on.  It  then  treats  the  vari- 
ous methods  of  raising  funds  to  meet  these  expenditures,  giving 
to  Taxation,  as  the  most  important,  the  fullest  treatment.  Finally, 
it  explains  the  principal  features  of  the  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative procedure  whereby  the  raising  of  revenue  and  the  making 
of  expenditure  are  carried  out.  Three  hours  a  week,  second 
semester. 

Theory  and  History  of  Money. 

This  course  begins  with  a  descriptive  account  of  the  Media  of 
exchange,  including  Money  and  its  various  Credit  Substitutes. 
This  is  followed  by  a  study  of  the  Natural  Laws  governing  mone- 
tary phenomena,  such  as  those  which  fix  the  Monetary  Standard, 
those  regulating  the  Movement  and  Distribution  of  Money,  and 
so  on.  Next  comes  a  sketch  of  Monetary  History. — ^particularly 
that  of  the  United  States.  Finally,  three  or  four  lectures  are 
given  to  the  best  methods  of  regulating  monetary  systems.  Two 
hours  a  tveek,  second  semester. 

Banking. 

This  course  is  roughly  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  is 
chiefly  descriptive,  being  occupied  with  a  fairly  full  account  of 
banking  Instruments  and  Operations.  This  is  followed  by  a  study 
of  batfking  Principles, — ^the  natural  laws  which  regulate  the  safety 
of  banking,  the  volume  of  loan  resources  available  to  a  bank,  and 
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so  on.  The  last  weeks  of  the  course  are  given  to  the  History  of 
the  roost  important  banking  systems,  especial  stress  being  laid  on 
those  which  now  exist,  or  have  existed,  in  the  United  Slates. 
Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

History  of  Political  Economy. 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  are  specializing  in 
Political  Economy,  and  is  open  only  to  such  as  have  already  taken 
considerable  work  in  the  subject.  Some  text-book — Ingram  or 
Cossa — is  made  the  basis  of  the  work ;  but  in  dealing  with  the 
more  important  writers,  such  as  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo,  and  Mill, 
much  of  the  time  is  given  to  the  direct  study  of  their  writings. 
The  instructor  reserves  the  right  to  change  entirely  the  character 
of  this  course,  if  the  interests  of  the  students  who  would  natur- 
ally elect  it  seem  to  make  such  a  change  desirable.  See  also 
under  next  course. — Tvn  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Economic  Theory.     Advanced  Course. 

The  time  of  this  course  is  usually  given  to  a  comparative 
study  of  the  history  of  opinion  .on  the  leading  problems  of  econ- 
omic theory, — the  Nature  of  Capital,  the  Origin  of  Interest,  the 
Laws  of  Value,  and  so  on.  The  work  of  the  class  hour  includes 
the  discussion  of  readings  assigned  to  the  class  generally  and 
of  reports  on  readings  assigned  to  partictdar  members.  The 
topics  covered  vary  from  year  to  year.  When  a  particular  group 
of  students  remain  together  for  two  or  three  years,  this  and  the 
preceding  course  are  developed  into  a  series  of  courses,  covering 
new  ground  each  yeai.  Further,  the  instructor  reserves  the  right 
to  change  altogether  the  character  of  the  course,  if  the  needs  of 
the  students  interested  seem  to  require  it.  For  example,  this 
course  is  sometimes  made  a  mere  continuance  of  the  preceding ; 
another  year  it  is  devoted  to  a  general  review  of  Economic 
Theory ;  and  so  on. — Two  hours  a  7x,'eck,  second  semester. 

Pfofessor  Cooley: — 

Principles  of  Sociology. 

This  course  aims  at  a  systematic  and  comprehensive  study  of 
the  underlying  principles  of  social  science.  The  general  plan  fol- 
lowed is  to  begin  with  personal  relations  in  their  simplest  and 
most  direct  form;  proceeding  thence  to  the  more  complex  forms 
of  association,  to  an  analysis  of  the  process  of  social  change,  and, 
finally,  to  a  study  of  social  tendency  and  the  theory  of  progress. 
Cocley's  Human  Nature  and  the  Social  Order  is  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  first  part.  Historical  references  are  employed,  but 
the  main  aim  is  a  rational  interpretation  of  existing  society,  and 
ample    contemporary    illustration    is    given    of   the    principles    ad- 
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vanced.  While  some  attention  is  paid  to  the  differing  views  of 
prominent  writers,  the  course  is,  in  the  main,  constructive  rather 
than  critical. — ronr  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Problems  in  Sociology. 

This  course  embraces  a  study  of  the  laws  of  population .  de- 
generacy, the  liquor  problem,  poor-relief  (public  and  private), 
vagrancy,  crime  and  penology,  the  divorce  problem  and  kindred 
questicns,  the  assimilation  of  the  foreign  element  in  American 
population,  the  development  of  cities,  the  tenement  luestion, 
slums,  social  settlements  and  other  sociological  questions  ot 
present  interest. 

The  class  is  supplied  with  a  list  of  .about  twenty-five  topics, 
accompanied  by  references,  and  each  student  is  required  to  choose 
one  of  these  topics  and  write  an  essay  upon  it. — Four  hours  a 
week,  second  semester. 

Historical   Development  of   Sociological   Thought;   Study 
of  Comte,  Spencer,  Ward,  Giddings,  and  Others. 

This    course    is    intended   to    furnish    an    opportunity    for    com 
parativc  study  and  discussion  of  the  writers  who  have  contributed 
most   to   the   growth    of   sociology.     The   class   consists   chiefly  of 
graduate  students,  and  is  conducted  as  a  seminary. — Tivo  hours  a 
"week,  first  semester. 

Psychological  Sociolog}'. 

This  course  is  similar  in  character  to  the  preceding,  and 
usually,  though  not  necessarily,  succeeds  it.  Cooley's  Human 
Nature  and  the  Social  Order,  Baldwin's  Social  and  Ethical  Inter- 
pretations of  Mental  Development  and  other  works  in  this  field 
will  be  used.  This  course  is  conducted  as  a  seminary. — Two 
hours  a  iveek,  second  semester. 

The  Social  Development  of  the  Church. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  students  intending  to  enter 
the  ministry,  or  others  especially  interested  iif  the  church,  an 
opportunity  for  study  and  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  church 
to  the  rest  of  society  both  in  the  past  and  at  the  present  time.  It 
must  be  preceded  by  Course  19.  and  is  conducted  somewhat  as  a 
seminary. — One  hour.a  zveck,  first  semester. 

Special  Work  With  Graduate  Students. 

Graduate  students  sufficiently  advanced  in  their  work  to  need 
special  guidance, — especially  those  working  for  the  doctor's  de- 
gree.— will  be  met  in  small  groups  or  singly,  as  often  as  it  is  found 
practicable  and  expedient  —First  and  second  semesters. 
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Professor  Jones  : — 

The  Resources  and  Extractive   Industries  of  the  United 
States. 

The  first  part  of  the  semester  is  occupied  with  a  study  of  the 
physicaj  and  social  resources  of  the  United  States,  including  such 
topics  as  location,  coasts  topography,  climate,  geology,  and  physio- 
graphic, botanical  and  economic  regions ;  total  population,  sex, 
race  and  age  classes,  density  and  distribution  of  the  population ; 
and  the  social  and  political  circumstances  which  determine  the 
industrial  efficiency  ot  the  American  people. 

The  second  part  ot  the  semester  is  occupied  with  studies  in 
the  industries  connected  with  American  agriculture,  forestry  and 
.raining.  In  this  part  of  the  course  the  history  of  each  industry 
is  carefully  traced,  its  present  development  and  distribution  are 
indicated,  and  its  probable  developments  in  the  immediate  future 
are  discussed. — Three  hours  a  uveek,  Urst  semester. 

The  Manufactures  of  the  United  States.  . 

The  history,  methods,  present  location  and  condition  of  our 
chief  manufacturing  industries  will  be  presented.  The  relation 
of  these  industries  to  one  another,  and  to  sources  of  raw  materials, 
means  of  transportation,  market  facilities,  and  foreign  trade 
will  be  discussed.  In  the  case  ot  some  industries,  the  org:aniza- 
tion  and  policy  of  dominant  corporations  will  be  described.  In 
this  course,  as  well  as  the  one  preceding  it,  a  liberal  use  is  made 
of  photographs,  maps  and  charts  to  illustrate  the  subject. — Three 
hours  a  zceek,  second  semester. 

The  Distributive  Industries  of  the  United  States. 

Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  The  group  of  courses  bear- 
ing the  above  title  has  for  its  general  purpose  to  give  an  account 
of  the  methods  employed  in  marketing  economic  goods,  to  de- 
scribe the  agencies  used,  and  to  define  the  work  of  those  classes, 
known  as  middlemen,  who  are  engaged  in  producing  time,  place, 
and  quantity  utility. 

a.  The  Distribution  of  Agricultural  Products. 

As  an  introduction  to  the  study,  commerce  will  be  defined,  and 
the  institutes  of  commerce,  the  market  price,  grades,  weights 
and  measures,  and  credit  customs,  will  be  discussed.  Under 
agricultural  marketing,  the  various  systems  employed  in  the 
United  States  will  be  presented,  viz..  commission  selling,  coopera- 
tion, p'ublic  market,  private  market,  contract  and  speculation.  A 
special  account  will  be  given  oi  the  marketing  of  grain,  cotton, 
tobacco,  live  stock,  dairy  products,  fruit  and  wool. — Tivo  hours  a 
week,  first  semester. 
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b.  The  Manufacturer's  Problem  of  Distribution. 

The  requirements  of  marketing  as  they  affect  the  technique 
of  manufacturing  will  be  discussed,  together  with  the  principles 
governing  the  determination  of  price  and  quality.  The  various 
outlets  employed  in  direct  and  indirect  selling  will  be  describeil 
in  detail  and  the  methods  of  stimulating  trade.  Efforts  to  regu- 
late competition  in  the  sale  of  manufactures,  whether  by  trade 
marks,  the  factor  system,  curtailment  and  price  agreements,  pools, 
consolidations,  or  the  laws  of  unfair  trade,  will  be  considered. — 
Two  hours  a  week,  second  stuiesfer. 

c.  Wholesale  Trade. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  principles  and  practices  of  modern 
wholesale  trade. 

d.  Retail  Trade. 

The  department  store  is  described  and  its  essential  principles 
indicated.  This  is  followed- by  an  analysis  of  the  functions  per- 
formed by  modern  retail  establishments,  including  such  topics  as 
the  location  of  the  establishment,  range  of  stock,  floor  plans, 
buying,  fixing  prices,  advertising,  selling,  delivery,  credit  and  col- 
lection, store  rules,  invoice  methods  and  the  problems  of  general 
organization  and  management. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  sem- 
ester. 

[Technique  of  Foreign  Trade. 

Treats  of  the  supply  and  demand  areas  of  the  world  with 
reference  to  the  chief  articles  of  international  trade.  It  com- 
prises a  study  of  the  documents,  regulations  and  customary  pro- 
cedure of  foreign  trade,  including  methods  of  selling  goods  in 
foreign  countries,  shipping  routes,  port  regulations,  customary 
packages,  weights  and  measures,  tariffs,  export  bounties,  com- 
mercial treaties,  foreign  industrial  legislation  and  the  regulations 
of  the  consular  service.-^7'tt'0  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Not  given  in   1904-1905.] 

[American  Trade  With  China,  Japan  and  the  Philippines. 

This  course  will  include  a  statement  of  the  resources  and 
industries  of  the  countries  mentioned.  It  will  also  include  a  con- 
sideration of  the  present  and  probable  future  trade  of  the  United 
States  with  theui,  as  conditioned  by  climate,  race,  language,  social 
customs  and  prejudices  and  political  conditions. — Two  hours  a 
iveek,  second  semester. 

Not  given  in  1904-1905.] 

Doctor  Smailey: — 
Corporations. 

This  course  undertakes  a  study  of  corporations  as  a  phase  of 
industrial  society.     It  considers  the  functions  of  the  promoter  and 
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underwriter,  the  oiganizp.tion  of  corporations  under  general  laws, 
corporate  securities  and  management,  receiverships  and  reorgan- 
izations. It  pays  particular  attention  to  those  problems — such  as 
promoter's  liability,  over-capitalization,  protection  of  minority 
interests,  corporation  wrecking,  etc. — ^to  which  the  growth  of  cor- 
porations has  given  rise,  and  discusses  the  various  programs  of 
public  supervision  and  control. — Tito  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 

The  courses  in  international  law  presuppose  a  general  acquaint- 
ance with-  modern  European  history. 

President  Angell: — 

Lectures  on  International  Law. 
Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

History  of  Treaties. 

Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

MATHEMATICS. 

The  courses  mentioned  below  presuppose  the  usual  preparatory 
course  in  algebra  and  elementary  geometry,  plane,  solid,  and  spher- 
ical, together  with  two  years  of  collegiate  study  devoted  to  trigon- 
ometry, higher  algebra,  plane  analytic  geometry,  and  differential  and 
integrral  calculus. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  announced  below,  advanced  work  in 
mathematical  reading  and  research  will  be  arranged,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  suit  the  needs  of  individual  students. 

A.    For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates. 
Professor  Beman: — 

Solid  Analytic  Geometry. 

Frost,  with  reference  to  Salmon. — Two  hours  a  week,  first 
semester. 

Differential  Equations. 

Johnson,  with  reference  to   Forsyth,   Boole,   and  Mansion. — 
Three  hours  a  week,  first  semestet. 

Teachers'  Seminary. 

Critical  study  of  certain  text-books  in  algebra  and  geometry. 
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together  with  the  discussion  of  methods  and  aims  in  mathemat- 
ical teaching,  sketches  of  the  history  of  mathematics,  lists  of 
books  for  teachers,  etc. — Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Quaternions. 

Tzvo  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Professor  Ziwet: — 

Advanced  Mechanics. 

Thif  course  forms  a  direct  continuation  of  the  course  in  ele- 
mentary mechanics ;  it  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  dynamics  of  a 
rigid  body. — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Projective  Geometry. 

This  course  begins  with  the  pure  geometry  of  position,  Reye's 
work  being  used  as  a  text ;  this  is  followed  by  the  analytic  treat- 
ment, with  the  aid  of  homogeneous  projective  coordinates  and  the 
elements  of  the  theory  of  invariants. — Three  hours  a  week, 
throughout  the  year. 

Dr.  Pieuck:  — 

Differential  Geometry. 

The  application  of  the  diiferential  and  integral  calculus  to  the 
theory  of  plane  curves,  space  curves  and  surfaces. — Three  hours 
a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Dr.  Glover: — 

Higher  Algebra. 

The  more  important  topics  to  be  considered  in  this  course  are : 
symmetric  functions  of  the  roots ;  resultants ;  solution  of  a  system 
of  n  linear  equations :  theorems  concerning  integral  functions  of 
one  and  two  variables ;  elements  of  the  theory  of  substitutions. — 
Three  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Theory  of  Annuities  and  Insurance. 
Tivo  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Mr.  Escott: — 

Theory  of  Numbers. 

The  principal  subjects  covered  are  congruences,  quadratic 
residues  and  forms,  applications  of  these  theories  to  the  solution 
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of  indeterminate  equations  of  the  first  and  second  degrees,  division 
of  the  circle,  discovery  of  the  prime  factors  of  numbers,  and  the 
distribution  of  primes,  also  the  composition  of  binary  quadratic 
forms,  and  the  analytical  theory  of  numbers.  Text-book :  Lejeunc- 
Dirichlet's  Zahlentheorie,  or  Cahen's  Theorie  dcs  Npmbres,  with 
references  to  Mathews,  Bachmann,  Gauss,  and  others. — Two 
hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

B.       PRIMARII.Y    FOR    GRADUATES. 

Professor  Beman  : — 

Advanced  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

Goursat's  Cours  d'analyse  mathematique. — Two  hours  a  ivcek, 
throughout  the  year. 

Higher  Plane  Curves. 

Salmon,  with  references  to  Clcbsch. — Two  hours  a  week,  sec- 
<;nd  semester. 

Linear  Differential  Equations. 

Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

* 

Professor  Ziwet  : — 

Theory  of  the  Potential. 

Be{?inning  with  simple  problems  in  attraction,  the  course  de- 
velops the  fundamental  properties  of  the  potential  function  ;  then 
the  general  the-»ry  of  vector  fields  is  discussed  and  applied  to 
some  particular  branch  of  mathematical  physics. — Three  hours  a 
week,  first  semester. 

Professor  Markley: — 

Theory  of  Functions. 

The  first  part  of  this  course  deals  with  function^  of  real 
variables  in  which  arc  developed  the  fundamental  ideas  of  irra- 
tional numbers,  continuity,  and  convergence,  and  the  direct  appli- 
cation and  use  of  these  ideas  in  differentiation,  integration,  and 
development  of  functions  in  series.  The  second  part  of  the  course 
;s  devoted  to  functions  of  a  complex  variable.  It  aims  to  present 
the  fundamental  ideas  of  complex  quantities,  their  geometrical 
representation  and  their  calculus,  and  to  furnish  an  introduction 
to  the  theories  of  functions  of  a  complex  variable  as  developed  by 
•  Cauchy,  Riemann,  and  Weierstrass. — Three  hours  a  7veek,  througli- 
out  the  year. 
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PHYSICS. 

The  courses  announced  below  presuppose  about  one  and  a  half 
years'  collegiate  work  in  physics ;  viz.,  a  course  in  mechanics,  sound, 
light,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  heat,  four  hours  a  week,  for  one 
year ;  a  beginners'  course  in  laboratory  work,  two  or  three  hours  a 
week  for  half  a  year ;  and  a  course  in  primary  and  secondary  bat- 
teries, two  hours  a  week  for  a  half  year. 

Thi:  courses  in  Mathematical  Electricity,  the  Theory  of  Light, 
the  Theory  of  Heat,  Thermodynamics,  and  the  Laboratory  Courses 
in  Sound  and  Light  are  primarily  for  graduates;  the  other  courses 
are  primarily  for  advanced  undergraduate  students,  but  they  are 
found  to  be  beyond  the  work  done  in  many  colleges. 

Graduate  students,  who  are  properly  qualified  by  their  previous 
training,  have  opportunity  for  original  research  in  the  physical  labo- 
ratory under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  director  and  his 
associates. 

Professor  Carhart: — 

Electrochemistry. 

Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

This  subject  is  studied  from  the  physical  as  distinguished 
from  the  chemical  point  of  view.  It  includes  the  modern  theory 
of  voltaic  cells,  and  especially  standards  of  electromotive  force 
and  concentration  cells. 

Electricity. 

Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

An  intermediate  course  based  on  J.  J.  Thomson's  Electricity 
and  Magnetism. 

The  Theory  of  Heat:  Preston. 

Tzvo  hours  a  iveek,  first  semester. 

Thermodynamics. 

Lectures  and  recitations,  two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 
This  course  covers  the  principles  of  modern  thermodynamics,  as 
developed  by  Gibbs,  Planck,  and  Duhem.  Special  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  application  of  these  principles  to  numerous  prob- 
lems in  physics  and  chemistry. 

Professor  Patterson: — 

Mathematical  Electricity. 

This  course  is  a  treatment  of  the  subject  with  the  use  of 
higher  mathematics.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  Newtonian 
potential  function,  polarized  distributions,  electrostatics,  electro- 
kinetics, electromagnetisiii,  and  electromagnetic  waves. — Three 
*tmcs  a  week,  first  semester;  twice  a  week;  second  semester. 
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Alternating  Current  Phenomena:  Steinmetz. 

Ttvo  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

The  course  includes  the  application  of  complex  quantities  to 
the  study  of  alternating  current  phenomena,  and  is  accompanied 
by  a  course  in  laboratory  work  in  which  the  conclusions  are 
verified. 

DynanioElectric  Machinery. 

Lectures,  twice  a  week:  laboratory  work,  once  or  twice  a 
a  week,  second  semester 

Alternating  Currents. 

Lectures,  tivice  a  week;  laboratory  work,  once  or  twice  a 
week,  first  setnester. 

The  courses  in  Dynamo-Electric  Machinery,  Alternating  Cur- 
rents, and  Alternating  Current  Phenomena  form  a  graded  series 
covering  the  theory  pf  dynamo-electric  machines,  alternate  current 
working,  transformers,  and  alternating  current  phenomena  as 
applied  to  generators,  distribution  of  power,  and  induction  motors. 

Professor  Reed: — 

The  Theory  of  Sound.  ^ 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  lectures  are  based  on 
the  works  of  Helmholtz  and  Rayleigh.'  The  laboratory  work  in- 
volves acoustical  and  optical  measurements  of  period,  amplitude, 
and  phase  difference  of  simple  and  compound  vibrating  systems : 
nlso  the  study  of  sensitive  flames,  organ  'pipes,  resonators,  and  the 
.application  of  stroboscopic  methods  to  oscillating  systems. — Lec- 
tures, iivo  hovrs  u  wcvk ;  laboratory  work,  twice  a  week,  Hrsi 
semester. 

The  Theory  of  Light:  Preston. 

The  work  involves  a  careful  study  of  the  text,  with  supple- 
mentary reading.  The  laaboratory  work  includes  measurements 
with  the  focometer,  spectrometer,  polarimeter,  and  interferometer : 
determination  of  wave-lengths  by  diffraction  and  interference 
methods;  and  a  study  of  arc  and  solar  spectra. — Lectures  and 
recitations,  two  hours  a  week;  laboratory  work,  twice  a  week. 
second  semester. 

Advanced  Laboratory  Work  in  Sound. 

The  work  is  devoted  to  a  repetition  of  -the  classical  experi- 
ments of  Mach,  Boltzmann,  and  Helmholtz ;  to  the  study  of 
special  problems,  and  to  the  application  of  optical  methods  to 
acoustical  measurements. — Twice   a  week,   Hrsi  semester. 
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Dr.  R-Andall: — 

Laboratory  Work  in  Heat. 

This  course  comprises  determinations  of  specific  heat  of  solids, 
and  liquids ;  heat  of  fusion  and  of  vaporization ;  the  coefficient  of 
expansion  of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases :  also  experiments  on  the 
constants  of  gases  and  vapors,  such  as  the  specific  heat  of  gases, 
vapor  density,  vapor  pressure,  etc. ;  also  the  determination  of  the 
mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  by  electrical  methods. — Twxce  a 
■    week,  first  semester. 

Dr.  Smith  : — 

Electrical  Measurements. 

This  xoursc  comprises,  in  addition  to  all  the  refined  methods 
of  measuring  resistance,  current,  and  electromotive  force,  a  very 
thorough  treatment  of  the  subjects  of  capacity,  induction,  and 
magnetism.  Lectures,  tzvice  a  week,  first  semester;  laboratory 
work,  iico  or, three  times  a  rvick,  first  semester;  three  times  a 
week,  second  semcsicr. 

Professor  Carhart  and  Professor  Reed: — 

Physical  Colloquium. 

Reports  on  original  research,  together  with  analysis  and  dis- 
cussion of  important  articles  in  current  physical  literature.  All 
instructors  and  assistants  in  the  department,  take  part  in  the 
Physical  Colloquium.  While  intended  primarily  for  graduate 
students,  it  is  also  open  to  undergraduates  receiving  special 
permission. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Resident  graduates,  registered  under  the  provisions  of  Admission 
and  Registration  given  on  page  lo,  may  enter  upon  any  of  the 
courses  in  chemistry  in  this  University  for  which  they  are  qualified. 
A  full  description  of  these  studies  can  be  obt^ned  in  the  Announce- 
ment OF  Courses  of  Chemistry,  for  1904-05.  issued  separately. 
Following  are  brief  statements  of  the  more  important  of  the  ad- 
vanced courses,  including  those  taken  in  work  for  the  higher  de- 
grees. 

To  be  received  as  a  candidate  for  a  higher  degree  with  chemistry 
as  a  major  Subject,  the  preparation  should  include  the  branches  of 
general,  analytical,  and  organic  chemistry.  The  extent  of  work  in 
these  branches  must  have  been  equivalent  in  substance  to  the  fol- 
lowing named  undergraduate  courses  in  this  University  (University 
Calendar  for  1903-1904;  Courses  i  and  2,  Courses  3  and  s,  Course  7. 
— making  in  all  about  twenty-five  hours  of  undergraduate  credit.* 


'An    ''hour    cf    credit"    implies    the    sati*;f.ictory    completion    of    work 
c<iiiivalcnt  to  one  exercise  a  week  during  the  semester. 
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If  chemistry  is  taken  as  a  minor  subject  in  work  registered  for  a 
higher  degree,  preparation  must  have  been  made  equivalent  at  least 
to  undergraduate  Courses  i  and  2,  the  opening  courses  in  general 
chemistry. 

Candidates  for  a  doctor's  degree,  in  addition  to  the  requirements 
above  specified,  must  have  satisfied  the  committee  in  charge  of  their 
studies  as  to  their  fitness  to  enter  upon  the  higher  work.  A  reading 
knowledge  of  German  and  French  is  necessary. 

Graduate  students  who  are  not  in  work  for  a  degree,  and  those 
who  are  preparing  for  registration  as  candidates  for  higher  degrees 
according  to  the  requirements  above  stated,  will  be  directed  in  such 
chemical  studies  as  they  require. 

The  Library  of  Chemistry  is  a  very  complete  one  in  all  the 
branches  of  pure  chemistry  and  its  applications.  The  sets  of  the 
journals  are  complete  from  the  beginning,  with  duplicate  sets  of  the 
more  important,  for  convenience  of  the  readers.  A  list  of  the  sets 
of  periodicals  is  given  in  the  Announcement  of  Courses  in  Chemis- 
try, referred  to  above.  Chemical  technology,  metallurgy,  sugar  chem- 
istry, phyto-chemistry,  food  analysis,  and  pharmacology,  are  pro- 
vided for. 

«  A.     General  and  Physical  Chemistry. 

Professor  Freer: — 

History  of  Chemistry. 

Lectures  and  historical  reading,  covering  the  history  of  the 
science  from  the  beginning  to  i860. — Tivo  hours  a  week,  second 
semester. 

Chemical  Literature;  Journal  Chib. 

The  Journal  Club  discusses  current  chemical  literature.  It  is 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Freer,  but  the  professors,  in- 
structors, and  assistants  in  the  laboratory  take  part  therein.  All 
of  the  prominent  journals  are  divided  among  the  participants,  whr 
report  on  the  most  interesting  topics  in  rotation. — One  hour  tc 
one  and  one-half  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Laboratory  Research. 

The  work  may  be  either  organic  or  inorganic,  and  the  student 
is  at  liberty  to  select  one  from  a  number  of  topics  proposed.  The 
work  includes  the  study  of  the  literature  bearing  upon  the  topics. 
In  order  to  accomplish  results  the  student  should  have  at  least 
five  clear  half  days  a  week  to  devote  to  the  work.  This  statement 
applies  to  all  research  courses. — Hours  arranged  with  instructor, 
throughout  the  year. 
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Assistant  Professor  Bigelow: — 
Physical  and  Theoretical  Chemistry. 

This  course  is  intended  to  cover,  in  an  elementary  manner, 
most  of  the  chief  topics  of  modern  theoretical  and  physical  chem- 
istry.    Lectures. — Four  hours  a  zveek,  second  semester. 

Laboratory  Research  in  Physical  and  Electrochemistry. 

Hours  arranged  with  instructor. 

Laboratory  Work  in  Selected  Topics  of  Inorganic  Chem- 
istry. 
This   work  is   preparatory  to   research,  and   also   includes   a 
training  in  preparing  demonstrations  proper  for  use  in  teaching. — 
Hours  arranged  with  instructor,  throughout  the  year. 

Mr.  Higley: — 

Laboratory  Work  in  Selected  Topics  of  Inorganic  Chemis- 
try, including  Inorganic  Preparations. 
This  work  is  preparatory  to   research  and  is  also  especiauy 
intended  for  teachers. 

Laboratory  Research  in  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Hours  arranged  with  instructor. 

Dr.  Hulett: — 
Physical  and  Theoretical  Chemistry. 

Advanced  Course.  Electro-Chemistry  and  selected  topics. 
Lectures.     Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Laboratory  Work  in  Physical  Chemistry. 

Two  courses  cover,  as  far  as  possible,  the  ground  outlined  in 
the  lectures.  They  include  the  standard  methods  of  determining 
molecular  weights,  studies  of  solutions,  dissociation,  electro- 
chemistry, etc.  The  first  course  at  least  is  essential  for  all  who 
wish  to  become  acquainted  with  modern  chemistry. — Hours  ar- 
ranged with  instructor. 

Laboratory  Work  wifh  the  Polariscope  and  the  Spectro- 
scope. 

This  course  includes  the  theory  of  the  instruments,  their 
practical  applications  and  the  study  of  stereochemical  questions 
involved. — Hours  arranged  with  instructor,  second  semester. 
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Dr.  Hale: — 
Laboratory  Research  in  Organic  Chemistry. 

Hours  arranged  ivith  instructor. 
B.     Organic,  Industrial  and   Analytical  Chemistry. 

Professor  Prescott: — 

Studies  in  Recent  Research. 

Library  work  upon  chosen  questions,  their  discussion,  and  the 
writing  of  reviews. — Throughout  the  year. 

Lectures  on  the  Chemistry  of  Carbon  Compounds. 

A  beginning  course  with  library  studies.— ^Fit/i?  umes  a  weeft, 
in  second  semester  of  1^04-05. 

Investigation  in  Organic  or  in  Analytical  Chemistry. 

Laboratory  work  upon  subjects  selected,  throughout  the  year. 
Hours  arranged. 

Professor  Johnson  : — 

Qualitative  Analytical  Chemistry. 

Following  undergraduate  Course  3  (University  Calendar  for 
1 903-1904)  or  its  equivalent.  Laboratory  work,  including  electri- 
cal methods,  with  personal  instruction,  hours  arranged  with  in- 
structor. 

m 

Professor  Campbell: — 

Quantitative  Analytical  Chemistry. 

To  follow  undergraduate  Course  s  (University  Calendar  for 
1903-1904)  'or  its  equivalent.  Laboratory  work  directed  by  lec- 
tures in  any  of  the  three  courses,  namely :  ( i )  Advanced  quanti- 
tative methods  in  general,  (2)  the  analysis  of  minerals,  (3)  iron 
and  steel  analysis.  Electrolytic  methods  are  much  employed,  and 
there  is  a  room  devoted  to  their  use. — Hours  arranged  with  in- 
structor, throughout  the  year. 

Investigation  in  Analytical  Method,  Inorganic  Structure, 

and  Metallurgical  Chemistry. 
Laboratory  work  upon  questions  related  to  researches  pub- 
lished from  the  department.  Use  is  made  of  Le  Chatelier's 
pyrometer,  as  well  as  of  calorimetric  methods  in  study  of  heats 
of  formation.  Special  work  is  given  in  micrometallography,  as 
bearing  upon  the  constitution  of  metals  and  their  alloys. — Hours 
arranged  with  instructor,  throughout  the  year. 
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Professor  Campbell  and  Assistant  Professor  White: — 

Technical  Methods  and  Investigations.     Laboratory  work 
as  follows: — 

(i)   Gas  Analysis,  Calorimetry,  and  Photometry. 

(2)  Technical  examination  of  Gold  and  Silver  Ores. 

(3)  The  Cement  Industry,  with  special  reference  to  influence  of 

composition  and  temperature  of  burning. 

(4)  Coal,  gas  and  by-products. 

(5)  Influence   of   heat  and   mechanical   treatment  on   constitution 

or  iron  and  steel. 

(6)  Thef  chemistry   of   beet   sugar,   with   special   reference   to   its 

manufacture. 
Other  subjects  may  be  chosen  after  consultation. — Hours  ar- 
ranged  with    instructor,   throughout   the  year.     In    {2)    the   work 
must  begin  in  first  semester. 

Professor  Gomberg  : — 
Lectures  on  the  Chemistry  of  Carbon  Compounds. 

A  beginning  course  with  library  studies. — Five  times  a  week, 
/if  the  nrst  semester  of  1004-03. 

Lectures  on  the  Benzene  Derivatives. 

Following  undergraduate  Course  7  (University  Calendar  for 
1 903- 1 904)  or  its  equivalent. — Three  times  a  zveek.  second  settrcs- 
ter. 

Organic  Synthesis  and  Ultimate  Analysis. 

Laboratory  work. — Hours  arranged  zvith  instructor,  throughout 
tne  year. 

Investigation  in  Organic  Chemistry. 

T.ar>nratory  work  upon  subjects  related  to  Professor  Gom  • 
berg's  published  researches. — Hours  arranged  zcith  instructor, 
throughout  the  year. 

Assistant  Professor  Schlotterbeck: —  * 

Phytochemical  Research. 

The  chemical  constitution  of  alkaloids  and  other  principles  of 
plants  of  related  species  grown  in  the  botanical  gardens. — Labo- 
ratory zi'ork,  throughout  the  year. 
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Assistant  Professor  White: — 

Chemical  Technolog}-. 

Lectures  on  the  main  chemical  industries,  inorganic  in  the 
first  semester,  and  organic  in  the  second  semester.  Among  the 
subjects  treated  are  the  alkali  and  acid  industries,  cements,  wood 
and  coal  distillations,  beet  sugar,  starch,  glucose,  paper,  bleaching, 
dyeing,  and  tanning. — Fife  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Dr.  Dunlap: — 

Organic  Analysis. 

The  technical  examination  of  various  organic  industrial  pro- 
ducts, such  as  oils,  fats,  waxes,  food-stufTs,  etc.  For  those  having 
sufficient  preparation,  this  course  may  be  taken  as  a  research 
course  on  some  organic-technical  problem. — Hours  to  be  arranged 
by  consultation.     Given  both  semesters. 

BACTERIOLOGY,   HYGIENE,   PHYSIOLOGICAL   CHEMISTRY. 

The  courses  here  announced  presuppose  that  the  student  taking 
them  is  prepared  for  original  research. 

Professor  Vaugiian  : — 

1.  Food  Analysis. 

2.  Water  Analysis. 

3.  Research  on  the  Chemistry  of  Bacteria. 

Students  doing   graduate  work  in  these   subjects  will  be 
required  to  work  in  each  subject  for  at  least  one  year. 

Professor  Now: — 

I.  Sp)ecial  Methods  in  Bacteriology. 

A  course  m  advanced  laboratory  work  in  bacteriology.  It 
deals  with  the  preparation  and  use  of  Pasteur  pipettes,  the  draw- 
ing of  blood,  the  collection  and  sterilization  of  serum,  the  filtra- 
tion of  bacterial  liquids,  the  preparation  of  tuberculin,  tetanus 
and  diphtheria  toxins,  the  preparation  of  antitoxic  and  anti- 
infectious  sera,  serum  agglutination,  the  determination  of  the 
thermal  death-point,  of  the  action  of  antiseptics  and  disinfectants, 
the  detection  of  bacteria  in  sections,  the  collodium  sac  method, 
inoculation  for  rabies,  etc.  The  student,  when  qualified,  is  as- 
signed special   problems  for   investigation   and'  research. 

The  course  must  be  preceded  by  Courses  2  and  3.  described  in 
the  University  Calendar  for  1903-4. — Hours  arranged  -with  instruc- 
tor^ either  first  or  second  semester. 
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2.  Pathogenic  Protozoa. 

A  study  of  the  distribution  and  means  of  transmission  of  the 
protozoal  diseases.  The  laboratory  work  will  cover  the  dis^paostic 
and  cultivation  methods  and  such  work  with  the  insect  hosts  as 
will  be  practicable. 

3.  Advanced  Physiological  Chemistry. 

Laboratory  work  and  reading. — Hours  arranged  with  fw- 
structor,  either  first  or  second  semester. 

ASTRONOMY. 

A  knowledge  of  general  astronomy  and  calculus  is  required  for 
all  courses.  In  the  theoretical  courses  a  pareful  training  is  given  in 
those  principles  of  exact  astronomy  which  should  be  prerequisites 
for  all  investigations. 

Professor  Hall: — 
Spherical  Astronomy. 

Transformation  of  coordinates,  precession,  nutation,  aberra- 
tion, determination  of  fundamental  constants,  and  theory  of  in- 
struments.— Three  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Theory  of  Least  Squares. 

T'is.o  hours  a  iveek,  first  semester. 

Theory  and  Computation  of  Orbits. 

Fire  hours  a  iieek,  first  semester. 

Mathematical  Theorv  of  Planetary  Motion. 

Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Extended  Practical  Course. 

Hours  arranged  with    instructor,   throughout   the  year. 

Note. — The  Observatofy  is  provided  with  a  i2f^-inch  equatorial 
by  Fitz,  a  6  34 -inch  Pistor  and  Martins  meridian  circle,  6-inch  Fauth 
equatorial,  3-inch  meridian  transit  with  zenith  telescope,  attach- 
ments, surveyor's  transit,  sextants,  chronograph,  and  chronometers. 

MINERALOGY 

The  higher  work  in  mineralogy  presupposes  an  acquaintance 
with  general  and  analytical  inorganic  chemistry,  and  at  least  such 
knowledge  of  mineralogy  as  could  be  obtained  from  a  course  of 
study  combining  theoretical  instruction  with  practice  in  determining 
minerals.  The  special  character  of  the  work  in  each  case  is  deter- 
mined after  consultation  with  the  applicant.  The  work  is  directed 
by  Professor  Pettf.e. 
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GEOLOGY. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  geology  for  undergraduates,  as  an- 
nounced in  the  University  Calendar,  embraces  from  two  ta  thice 
years  Universtiy  work.  The  first  year  is  devoted  to  elementary 
studies  in  physical  geology,  historical  geology,  and  physical 
geography,  giving  three  hours  a  week  to  each  for  one  semester. 
During  the  second  year  more  detailed  instruction  is  given,  two 
hours  each  week,  in  the  same  general  subjects.  Each  student  is 
given  a  special  subject  for  investigation  in  connection  with  which 
a  thesis  of  about  2,500  words  is  required.  During  the  second  sem- 
ester paxontoilogical  studies  are  carried  on  with  the  aid  of  various 
treatises  and  laboratory  work.  A  special  subject  is  assigned  each 
student  and  a  short  thesis  is  required.- 

Students  in  the  graduate  school  may  enter  either  of  the  advanced 
courses  mentioned  above,  provided  studies  equivalent  to  the  ele- 
mentary courses  have  been  pursued.  Those  who  have  done  more 
work  than  is  represented  by  the  elementary  course  may  make  special 
arrangements  for  instruction  and  assistance  in  various  lines  of  study 
dependent  on  their  tastes  and  acquirements.  In  a  general  course  the 
current  literature  of  geology  will  be  read  with  special  reference  to 
Pleistocen  geology,  and  to  the  origin  and  classification  of  topographic 
forms,  glacial  records^  lake  histories,  volcanoes,  erosion,  and  other 
processes  by  which  the  surface  of  the  earth  has  come  to  have  its 
present  form. 

The  museum  contains  a  series  of  fossils  selected  to  illustrate 
the  geological  history  of  North  America.  This  collection  is 
intended  especially  for  the  use  of  students  in  the  elementary  courses, 
but  may  be  consulted  by  advanced  students  as  well.  The  specimens 
will  be  exhibited  in  the  lecture  room  as  required,  and  after  lectures 
will  be  returned  to  the  cases  in  the  museum,  where  they  will  be 
available  for  examination  at  any  time. 

There  is  a  second  collection  embracing  some  ten  thousand  speci- 
mens of  both  American  and  European  fossils,  which  is  arranged 
zoologically  and  intended  for  the  use  of  advanced  students  in 
palaeontology.  Special  collections  of  rocks,  brachiopods,  corals,  etc., 
numbering  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  specimens 
each,  are  arranged  in  the  geological  laboratory  for  the  immediate 
use  of  students. 

The  collection  in  physical  geology  contains  a  well  selected  series 
of  specimens  to  illustrate  lectures  in  this  department.  Students 
bringing  private  collections  will  be  given  an  apportunity  to  arrauj^e 
them  in  cases  provided  for  the  purpose,  and  facilities  for  consulting 
original  monographs  and  making  comparison  with  specimens  in  the 
museum. 

The  geological  laboratory  is  provided  with  apparatus  for  pre- 
paring thin  sections  of  fossils  and  rocks,  and  with  microscopes  and 
photographic  instruments.  The  laboratory  is  open  to  students  from 
nine  until  five  each  day  throughout  the  collegiate  year. 

The  work  in  geology  is  conducted  by,  or  under  the  direction  of. 
Professor  Russei.l. 
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ZOOLOGY. 

The  courses  here  announced  presuppose  a  year's  work  in  general 
biology,  such  as  is  carried  on  in  this  University  conjointly  by  the 
departments  of  botany  and  zoology. 

Graduate  students  will  often  find  the  elementary  work  in  general 
biology  of  value  to  them,  and  they  can  rarely  omit,  without  loss,  any 
of  the  courses  in  zoology  that  are  open  to  undergraduates. 

A  description  of  the  laboratory  is  given  in  the  University  Calen- 
dar for  1903-1904.  A  library  shelved  in  the  laboratory  contains 
sets  of  the  important  English  and  foreign  periodicals,  as  well  as 
many  monographs,  and  other  separate  publications.  It  contains  also 
an  extensive  collection  of  books  and  articles  relating  to  the  inver- 
tebrate fauna  of  fresh  waters.  The  library  of  the  Department  of, 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  which  is  rich  in  the  literature  of  vertebrates, 
is  also  accessible  to  students.  The  original  papers  in  connection  with 
both  lectures  and  laboratory  work  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  stu- 
dents, and  special  reading  is  required. 

A  student  who  selects  zoology  as  a  minor  for  the  master's  degree 
will  usually  pursue  but  one  of  the  lines  of  work  indicated  below,  and 
will  not  undertake  research  work.  If  zoology  be  chosen  as  a  major, 
the  work  will  ordinarily  include  research. 

For  the  doctorate  a  miner  in  zoology  will  involve  about  as  much 
work  as  a  major  for  the  master's  degree,  but  may  not  include  re- 
search. 

Those  electing  zoology  as  a  major  for  the  doctor's  degree  are 
expected  to  complete  all  the  courses  offered.  During  the  first  part 
of  his  term  of  residence  at  the  University,  the  candidate  should 
devote  his  time  to  these  courses  and  to  the  completion  of  work  on 
the  minors.  In  his  second  year  of  residence,  in  addition  to  complet- 
ing the  work  mentioned,  he  is  expected  to  repeat  a  designated  piece 
of  research  work  in  order  to.acquaint  himself  with  methods  of  inves- 
tigation. At  the  same  time  he  does  assigned  reading  on  the  more 
important  problems  of  zoology  and  en  zoological  history  and  theory. 
At  the  least,  one  year  must  be  devoted  to  the  research  which  is  to  be 
embodied   in  the  doctor's  dissertation. 

For  suggestions  as  to  the  order  of  courses,  consult  the  under- 
graduate announcement,  and  the  special  announcement  of  the  depart, 
meat. 

Those  electing  zoology  as  a  major,  will  find  it  of  advantage  to 
select,  as  a  minor  study,  some  one  of  the  following  subjects :  Anat- 
omy, histology,  botany,  physiology,  palaeontology,  physiography, 
physiological  psychology.  Less  closely  related  is  work  in  bacteri- 
ology, physiological  chemistry,  physical  chemistry,  organic  chemistry, 
and  geology. 
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A.    For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates. 
Professor  Reighard: — 
Embryology  of  Vertebrates. 

Three  lectures  and  laboratory  work,  about  12  hours  per  week. 

The  laboratory  work  is  largely  on  the  chick,  with  supple- 
mentary material  from  other  vertebrate  classes.  Much  attention 
is  given  to  methods  of  studying  serial  sections,  and  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  anatomical  descriptions  and  drawings  from  such  sections.' 
The  lectures  treat  of  vertebrate  development  from  the  compara- 
tive standpoint,  and  of  general  experimental  embryology. — Six 
hours  pet  week,  iirst  semester. 

Vertebrate  Zoology  and  Comparative  Anatomy. 

Three  lectures  or  quizzes.  Laboratory  work,  about  12  hours 
per  week. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  class  meetings  there  is  a  quiz  or 
demonstration  hour  optional  with  the  instructor.  Excursions  are 
arranged  at  intervals  for  the  field  study  of  the  habits  of  verte- 
brates, and  for  collecting.  Lectures  on  the  classification,  habits, 
and  distribution  of  vertebrates  occupy  about  one-half  of  ^the 
Jecture  hours;  the  remaining  hours  are  devoted  to  Comparative 
Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrates,  with  special  reference  to  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  organs  of  the  higher  vertebrates  from  those  of  the 
lower  members  of  the  group.  Laboratory  work  is  on  selected 
forms,  the  lancelet,  the  lamprey,  the  skate,  the  perch,  the  turtle, 
the  pigeon,  and  the  cat  or  rabbit,  together  with  a  study  of  prepara- 
tions of  other  forms.  It  is  carried  on  altogether  by  means  of 
tjrpewritten  laboratory  directions  prepared  by  the  instructors. — 
Six  hours  per  Tveek,  second  semester. 

Systematic  Zoology:    The  Fishes. 

Students  will  work  on  the  local  fauna.  Two  or  more  hows, 
throughout  the  yeai. 

Dr.  Holmes  : — 

Invertebrate  Zoology. 

This  course  embraces  a  general  survey  of  the  morphology, 
classification,  distribution,  and  activities  of  the  invertebrate  ani- 
mals. The  laboratory  work  consists  of  (i)  the  dissection  of  one 
or  more  type  forms  of  each  of  the  groups  studied,  (2)  a  com- 
parison of  forms  related  to  the  ones  dissected,  with  exercises  in 
the  determination  of  species;  (3)  a  study,  when ' possible,  of  the 
instincts  of  one  or  more  members  of  each  group.  This  work  is 
supplemented  by  occasional  field  excursions  for  the  study  of 
animals  in  their  natural  habitats,  and  for  collecting  specimens. 
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This  is  a  year*s  course,  but  is  so  divided  that  the  two  parts 
are  given  in  the  first  semesters  of  alternate  years.  Course  4a 
deals  with  Protozoa,  ccelentcrates,  worms,  crustaceans,  and  several 
smaller  groups.  Course  4b  includes  molluscs,  echinoderms,  myria- 
pods,  arachnids,  and  insects. 

Coivse  4a  will  be  given  in  1904- 1905. — Five  hours j  first 
semester. 

Systematic  Zoology:    The  Crustacea. 

Students  will  work  on  the  local  fauna. — Two  or  three  hours 
a  zveek.  throughout  the  year. 

Dr.  Pearl: — 
Physiological  Zoology. 

This  course  treats  of  the  processes  occurring  in  living  matter, 
— 01  the  general  physiology  of  animals, — ^those  features  of  the  life 
processes  that  are- common  to  organisms.  The  living  substance  is 
first  treated  as  matter;  the  physical  and  chemical  laws  of  such 
matter  are  developed  in  non-technical  form,  and  the  part  played 
by  these  laws  in  the  processes  taking  place  in  living  matter 
brought  out.  Then  the  life  processes  are  taken  up  in  systematic 
order,  and  analyzed  to  determine  the  part  played  in  them  by  these 
known  physical  and  chemical  factors,  as  well  as  to  develop  the 
unknown  factors, — those  not  known  to  be  due  to  chemical  and 
physical  laws. 

Emphasis  will  be  laid  throughout  on  an  analysis  into  factors 
that  are  known  and  others  that  are  unknown  in  their  nature,  with 
reference  to  modem  vitalistic  theories,  and  with  reference  to 
needs  for  further  investigation. 

There  are  regularly  two  lectures  per  week  and  two  half  days 
of  laboratory  work. 

Some  acquaintance  with  physical  chemistry  will  be  found 
valuable  for  those  who  intend  to  pay  especial  attention  to  the 
physiological  side  of  biological  science ;  for  any  extensive  progress 
in  this  direction  such  acquaintance   is   indispensable. 

Students  who  have  had  one  year's  work  in  Biology  (Botany 
or  Zoology)  are  permitted  to  take  this  course.  It  may  appropri- 
ately be  taken  in  the  second  semester  of  the  same  year  in  which' 
Invertebrate  Zoology  (Course  4)   is  taken.- — Four  hours  per  week. 

Statistical  Zoology. 

Lectures  dealing  with  the  methods  and  important  results  of 
the  statistical  study  of  variation.  Especial  attention  will  be  paid 
to  the  methods  used  in  this  work,  the  aim  being  to  give  the 
student  a  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  biological  statistics 
are   collected   and    treated.      To   this   end   exercises    in   handling 
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statistics  gathered  from  various  sources  will  be  assigned  in  con- 
nection with  the  lectures.  The  significance  of  the  results  which 
have  been  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  statistical  method,  with  ref- 
erence to  current  theories  of  heredity,  correlation,  etc.,  will  be 
discussed. 

Laboratory  work  to  accompany  the  lectures  may  be  elected  as 
Course  6a.  Each  student  will  be  assigned  a  definite,  small  prob- 
lem for  investigation.  In  the  assignment  of  these  problems  spe- 
cial attention  will  be  paid  to  types  found  abundantly  in  the  local 
fauna. — Two  hours  per  week,  hrst  semester. 

Laboratory  Methods  and  Management 

The  actual  work  of  the  Zoological  Department  gives  oppor- 
tunity for  a  few  students  to  become  familiar  with  the  details  of. 
carrying  on  a  laboratory.  The  work  of  the  laboratory  is  sub- 
divided into  a  number  of  categories,  in  each  of  which  the  student 
is  given  actual  practice  during  a  certain  portion  of  the  year. 
Each  is  trained  in  this  manner  in  collecting  material,  caring  for 
laboratory  rooms,  glassware  and  instruments ;  in  laboratory  teach- 
ing; in  the  making  of  reagents,  preparations,  charts,  etc.,  and  in 
photography.  The  experience  thus  obtained  forms  the  best  pos- 
sible practical  preparation  for  teaching.  Other  things  being  equal, 
those  who  have  had  this  course  will  be  given  preference  in 
selecting  the  regular  assistants  in  the  department. 

Only  those  who  have  had  at  least  a  year's  training  in  zoology 
or  general  biology  are  eligible  for  this  course.  Application  must 
be*  made  beforehand,  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year,  and  only 
those  whose  previous  work  justifies  it  will  be  accepted.  As  a  rule 
not  more  than  six  students  can  be  permitted  to  take  this  work, 
and  they  will  be  required  to  continue  it  throughout  the  year. — 
Two  hours. 

Dr.  DuERDEN : — 

Mammalian  Anatomy. 

This  course  deals  with  the  anatomy  of  a  mammal  (the  cat), 
whose  structure  closely  resembles  that  of  man.  It  is  meant  for 
those  who,  for  any  reason,  desire  some  knowledge  of  human  anat- 
omy, but  who  find  it  impossible  to  pursue  human  dissection.  While 
it  may  properly  form  a  part  of  a  general  culture  course,  it  is  of 
especial  value  to  those  intending  to  teach  physiology  in  the 
secondary  schools,  or  to  carry  on  university  work  in  human 
anatomy  or  Physiology.  Laboratory  work,  lectures,  and  quizzes. — 
Six  hours  per  weekj,  second  semester. 

The  Anthozoa. 

A  special  course  of  four  lectures  with  laboratory  work.  May 
be  taken  only  by  special  permission. — One  hour,  to  be  arranged, 
second  semester. 
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Mr.  Charles  C.  Adams: — 

Field  Ecology. 

This  course  is  intended  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the 
relation  of  animals  to  their  natural  environment,  as  illustrated  by 
the  local  fauna.  Special  stress  is  laid  upon  the  effects  of  a 
changing  or  dynamic  aspect  of  the  animal  environment  and  its 
influence  upon  the  fauna,  or  in  other  words,  upon  the  dynamic 
study  of  animal  habitats  and  their  fauna.  The  primary  aim  is  not 
to  give  a  mass  of  information,  but  to  present  a  point  of  view  and 
such  methods  of  work  as  should  aid  one  in  studying  his  local 
fauna.  This  is  a  relatively  new  line  of  field  zoology.  The  lec- 
tures and  conferences  outline  the  general  principles. 

The  field  trips  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  animals,  the 
conditions  under  which  they  live ;  methods  of  observation,  taking 
notes  and  collecting;  special  attention  is  given  to  the  observable 
dynamic  conditions.  The  laboratory  hours  are  spent  in  the  study 
and  determination  of  the  specimens  collected,  the  preparation  of 
reports  and  in  securing  a  working  knowledge  of  the  literature. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  to  cover  the  entire  field  of  animal 
life.  Attention  will  be  given  primarily  to  molluscs  and  insects 
among  invertebrates,  and  amphibians  and  reptiles  among  verte- 
brates. One  class  meeting  and  two  afternoons  laboratory  work 
each  week. — Three  hours  per  week. 

B.     Primarily  for  Graduates. 
Professor  Rejghard: — 

Investigations  in 

a)  The  embryology  of  the  lower  vertebrates. 

b)  The  behavior  of  fishes  and  other  lower  vertebrates,  field 

and  laboratory  studies. 

Dr.  HoLMhs: — 

Investigations  in 

The  behavior  of  animals. 

Dr.  Pearl: — 

Investigations  in 

Exerimental   Zoology,   primarily   by    biometrical    methods. 

Dr.  Duerden: — 

Investigations  in 

The  anatomy,  taxonomy,  and  physiology  of  the  Anthozoa. 
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The  Zoological  Faculty: — 

a.  Journal  Club. 

The  instructors  and  advanced  students  hold  weekly  meetings, 
at  which  reports  are  made  on  the  research  work  of  members  of 
the  zoological  staff,  an(f  on  important  current  papers,  followed  by 
informal  discussion.  Although  all  are  welcome  to  the  meetings, 
the  membership  is  restricted.  Students  who  wish  to  become  active 
members  should  consult  Professor  Reighard. — One  hour  a  week, 
throughout  the  car. 

b.  Evolution  Problems. 

In  addition  to  the  course  in  the  elements  of  evolution 
(zoology  3)  offered  to  undergraduates,  the  department  oflfers  an 
advanced  course  on  evolution  problems.  This  course  aims  to 
inve  a  critical  appreciation  of  the  development  of  the  evolution 
theory  since  Darwin  and  of  the  bearing  of  that  development  on 
other  fields  of  knowledge.  The  theory  of  evolution  has  so  pro- 
foundly influenced  psychology,  ethics  and  social  science,  to  say 
nothing  of  other  fields,  that  an  acquaintance  with  the  ground  and 
imt^rt  of  this  theory  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  equipment  of  the 
student  in  any  of  these  fields,  as  well  as  of  the  biologist  who  has 
an  interest  in  the  broader  aspects  of  his  subjects^  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  course  to  give  the  student  the  necessary  basis  for 
appreciating  in  some  degree  the  import  of  biology. — Two  hours, 
second  semester. 

THE  BIRD  CLUB. 

Informal  meetings  of  bird  students  are  held  every  Friday 
evening  during  the  second  semester  in  the  Museum.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  club  to  bring  together  for  mutual  help  those  inter- 
ested in  the  study  of  birds.  The  club  is  open  to  all,  whether  stu- 
dents or  not,  and  the  work  is  so  planned  as  to  be  of  help  to 
beginners  ar.  well  as  to  those  of  experience. 

BOTANY. 

The  work  in  botany  in  this  University  is  divisible  into  morphol- 
ogy, physiology,  and  ecology.  For  the  study  of  these  branches  there 
are  specially  equipped  rooms  with  a  large  amount  of  general  and 
special  apparatus.  New  apparatus  is  purchased  or  constructed  as  it 
may  be  needed  in  investigation.  In  the  laboratory  is  shelved  a  work- 
ing library,  including  the  leading  domestic  and  foreign  journals  and 
ample  facilities  for  tracing  thie  literature  of  any  subject. 

The  herbarium  contains  80,000  specimens,  being  especially  rich 
in  algae  and  economic  fungi.  A  plant  garden  on  the  campus,  ad- 
jacent plant  houses,  and  woods,  fields,  swamps,  and  waters  furnish 
material  for  study  and  opportunity  for  experiment. 
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To  be  admitted  to  graduate  work,  a  student  must  have  pursued 
the  collegiate  study  of  botany  for  at  least  a  year.  A  minor  in  botany 
for  the  master's  degree  will  not  include  research ;  but  a  major  in 
botany  for  the  master's  degree  may  include  research,  or  may  be 
taken  wholly  in  courses,  according  to  preparation  and  needs  of  the 
candidate.  In  any  case  the  candidate  receives  special  supervision 
and  direction  from  the  instructor.  For  the  doctorate,  a  minor  in 
botany  will  be  approximately  equivalent  to  a  major  for  the  master's 

degree.    The  requirements  for  a  major  are  to  be  found  on  pages 

of  this  Announcement. 

A.     For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates. 

The  equivalent  of  a  full  year  in  the  collegiate  study  of  botany  is 
required  for  admission  to  any  of  the  courses  named  below,  nearly 
all  of  which  consist  largely  of  laboratory  work. 

Professor  Spalding: — 

[Distribution  of  Plants. 

Lectures  in  connection  with  studies  of  the  local  flora. — Two 
or  more  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Omitted  in  1904- 1905.] 

Professor  Newcombe: — 
Reproduction  and  Embryology  of  Flowering  Plants. 

One  lecture  and  four  hours'  laboratory  work  a  week,  first 
semester. 

General  Morphology  and  Physiology. 

Cell  structure,  tissue  structure,  and  organography;  the  cell 
theory,  mitosis,  heredity;  practice  in  technique.  Lectures  and 
laboratory  work. — Five  hours  a  week,  Hrst  semester. 

Experimental  Physiology  of  Plants. 

A  laboratory  and  outdoor  study  of  the  relation  of  plants  to 
their  environment,  as  manifested  by  the  phenomena  of  nutrition, 
growth,  and  irritability.  This  work  is  divided  into  two  courses ; 
the  more  elementary  course  is  given  the  second  semester,  and  may 
be  followed  in  the  Urst  semester  of  the  next  year  by  the  more 
advanced  course  which  is  preparatory  to  research.  Lectures  and 
laboratory  work. — Five  or  mote  hours  a  week,  throughout  the 
'  year. 

Teachers'  Course. 

Conferences  and  reports  on  books,  apparatus  and  material  for 
high  school  laboratories ;  practical  methods  of  collecting  and  pre- 
serving material  and  conducting  field  observations. — One  hour  a 
week,  second  semester. 
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Dr.  Pollock: — 
Plant  Pathology. 

A  study  of  the  structure,  habits,  and  life  history  of  leading 
groups  of  fungi,  with  special  attention  to  those  determining  patho- 
logical conditions  of  cultivated  plants.  Sufficient  time  will  also 
be  given  to  bacteria  and  other  pathological  agents  to  secure  a 
foundation  for  independent  work  in  this  direction.  Lectures  and 
laboratory  work. — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Dr.  Burns: — 
Ecology. 

A  study  of  the  habits  and  adaptation  of  plants.  The  floras 
of  hills  and  valleys,  of  morainal  lakes,  sphagnum  swamps,  and  the 
Huron  river  in  the  vicinity  of  Ann  Arbor  afford  part  of  the  mate- 
rial and  topics  for  this  course.  Lectures  with  field  work  and 
reports,  two  or  more  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Variation  under  Natural  and  Artificial  Conditions. 

Plant  breeding.  Evolution  of  form  and  habit  in  adaptation 
to  environment,  including  an  extended  study  of  special  cases  of 
morphological  adaptation  under  artificial  as  well  as  natural  condi- 
tions. Lectures  and  laboratory  work. — Two  hours  a  week,  first 
semester. 

The  Botanical  Faculty: — 

Current  Literature  of  Botany. 

Meetings  of  instructors  and  advanced  students  are  held  once 
a  fortnight  throughout  the  year,  at  which  reports  of  original  work 
and  reviews  of  important  contributions  to  botanical  literature  are 
made. 

B.     Primarily  for  Graduates. 
Professor  Spalding: — 

[Ecological  Investigations. 

Problems  as  to  the  origin  of  specific  characters ;  variation ; 
and  the  origin  of  local  plant  societies. 

Omitted  in  1904- 190 5.] 

Professor  Newcombe: — 

Investigations  in  Physiology  and  Cytology. 

Problems  in  plant  nutrition,  growth,  irritability,  reproduction, 
cell  division,  and  cell  physiology. 
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Dr.  Pollock: — 

Investigation  in  the  Morphology  and  Physiology  of  Fungi 
and  in  Plant  Pathology. 

Dr.  Burns: — 

Investigation  in  Ecolog}'  and  Experimental  Morphology. 
Problems  in  field  and  laboratory  work. 

FORESTRY. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Davis: — 

1.  Silviculture. 

This  course  is  given  as  follows : 

(la)  Silviculture.  Introductory,  including  the  study  of  soil, 
climate  and  other  conditions. — Three  hours,  Urst  semester. 

(lb)  Silviculture.  Method  of  artificial  and  natural  reproduc- 
tion ;  seedbed  and  nursery  work ;  planting  and  sowing  in  forest ; 
reforestration  of  denuded  lands,  prairies,  dunes,  etc. — Three  hours, 
second  semester. 

(ic)  Silviculture.  Care  of  forest;  cleaning  and  thinning; 
protection  of  forests  against  insects  and  other  enemies. — Three 
hours,  first  semester. 

Courses  la,  ib,  and  i  c  should  be  taken  in  the  order  here 
given. 

Professor  Roth  : — 

2.  Forest  Mensuration  and  Description. 

Lectures,  laboratory  work,  and  field  work. — Four  hours,  Hrst 
semester. 

Methods  of  measuring  the  volume  of  the  individual  tree  and 
entire  bodies  or  stands  of  timber ;  timber  estimating ;  measure- 
ment of  the  rate  of  growth  of  trees  and  stands ;  methods  and 
manner  of  describing  a  tract  of  forest  to  secure  its  proper  man- 
agement. 

Open  only  to  students  of  forestry  in  first  year. 

3.  Forest  Utilization. 

Use  of  timber ;  points  of  production  and  market ;  method  of 
lumbering,  milling,  and  marketing;  minor  forest  industries.  Lec- 
tures.— Three  hours,  second  semester. 

Open  only  to  forestry  students  in  their  second  year. 
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4.  Forest  Management. 

General  forest  survey  and  preparation  of  working  plans ;  ad- 
ministration and  regulation  of  the  field  and  office  work  in  the  care 
of  a  large  tract  of  timber  and  the  methods  of  calculation  involved 
in  judging  the  value  of  the  forests  and  forest  operations.  Lectures 
and  field  work. — Five  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

Open  only  to  forestry  students  Jn  their  second  year. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Davis  : — 

5.  Dendrology. 

Monographic  study  of  forest  trees ;  their  life  history,  distri- 
bution, requirements,  behavior  and  possibilities  in  the  forest.  Lec- 
tures, laboratory  work  and  field  work. — Three  hours,  second  semes- 
ter. 

Open  only  to  forestry  students  in  first  year. 

6.  Timber  Physics. 

Study  of  structure,  distinctive  characteristics  and  technical 
properties  of  the  principal  uses  of  timber.  Lectures  and  laboratory 
work. — Three  hours,  Urst  semester. 

Open  to  forestry  and  engingeering  students.  Regular  forestry 
students  are  expected  to  take  this  course  in  their  second  year. 

ANATOMY  AND  HISTOLOGY 

Professors  McMurrtch  and  Huber: — 

1.  Anatomy  of  the  Central  Nervous  System. 

This  course  consists  of  a  detailed  study  of  the  structure  of. 
the  central  nervous  system,  and  is  open  only  to  students  who 
have  taken  anatomy  Course  4  or  an  equivalent. — Three  hours, 
Urst  or  second  semester. 

2.  Anatomy  and  Histology  of  the  Special  Sense  Organs. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  already  taken  a  course  in 
histology. — Hours  to  be  atranged  ivith  the  instructor,  throughout 
the  year. 

3.  Anatomical  Research. 

4   Histological  Research. 

These  courses  are  open  only  to  students  who  have  had  the 
necessary  preliminary  preparation. — Hours  to  be  arranged  with 
the  instructors  titroughout  tlie  year. 
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PHYSIOLOGY. 

Advanced  work  in  physiology  presupposes  knowledge  of  the  gen- 
eral'anatomy  of  man  or  some  other  vertebrate,  histology,  and  the 
elements  of  physics  and  chemistry.  It  is  also  desirable  that  the  stu- 
dent should  have  had  a  course  in  general  biology,  and  should  be 
able  to  read  French  and  German. 

The  requirements  for  a  minor  for  the  master's  degree  is  five 
hours  of  lectures  the  first  semester,  three  hours  the  sec6nd  semester, 
a  laboratory  course  of  five  afternoons  a  week  for  eight  weeks,  the 
second  semester,  and  a  report  on  the  literature  of  some  limited  sub- 
ject. No  research  work  will  be  required,  except  from  those  who 
have  already  taken  advanced  work  in  physiology.  The  requirements 
for  a  major  for  the  master's  degree  includes,  in  addition  to  the 
requirements  for  the  minor,  research  work  during  half  of  one  semes- 
ter, performed  under  direction. 

The  requirements  for  a  minor  for  a  doctor's  degree  involves 
about  as  much  work  as* that  for  a  major  for  the  master's  degree,  the 
character  of  the  work  being  determined  by  the  previous  training  and 
needs  of  the  candidate.  The  requirement  for  a  major  for  the  doctor's 
degree  is  not  only  the  knowledge  of  physiology  to  be  obtained  by 
study  of  the  most  advanced  text-books,  but  familiarity  with  the 
history  and  current  literature  of  the  subject,  and  a  thesis  reporting 
the  results  of  original  investigation.  It  is  probable  that  at  least  a 
year  would  have  to  be  devoted  to  research. 

The  following  subjects  may  be  suggested  as  suitable  for  minors 
for  those  selecting  physiology  for  a  major: — anatomy,  histology, 
physiological  chemistry,  physiological  psychology,  animal  morphology, 
bacteriology,  physiological   botany,   biology,   physical   chemistry. 

The  laboratory  is  well  equipped  with  apparatus  for  all  ordinary 
forms  of  research,  and  has  a  shop  containing  the  tools  required  for 
making  models  and  the  simpler  forms  of  apparatus.  The  University 
work  shop  permits  the  construction  of  special  apparatus  required  for 
research,  under  the  direction  of  the  investigator.  The  medical  library 
contains,  besides  a  large  number  of  monographs,  etc.,  complete  sets 
of  all  the  more  important  journals  of  physiology  and  allied  subjects. 

Professor  Lombard: — 

Lecture  Course. 

Five  hours  a  week,  iirst  semester;  three  hours  a  week,  second 
semester. 

Laboratory  Course. 

Five  afternoons  a  week,  half  of  one  semester. 

Research  Work. 

Hours  to  be  arranged  unth  instructor. 
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NAICB  RESIDENCE 

Henry    Herbert    Armstrong,    A.B.,     1901,    A.M., 
1902,  Holder  of  the  Buhl  Classical  Fellow- 
ship, Ann  Arbor, 
Latin;  Greek;  Ancient  Philosophy. 

Louis  Ascham,  A.B.,  1903,  Canby,  Minn. 

Physics;  Physical  Chemistry;   Pedagogy. 

Frederick    Amos    Baldwin,    M.D.,     1898,    A.B., 

1902,  Ann  Arbor, 
Bacteriology;   Physiological  Chemistry;  Organic  Chemistry. 

Earl  Forest  Benson,  A.B.,   1903,  Ann  Arbor. 

American  History;  Political  Economy;  Pedagogy. 
Robert  Louis  Benson,  A.B.,   1902,  Mount  Morris. 

Physical  Chemistry;  Analytical  Chemistry;  Physics. 
Harriet  Williams  Bigelow,  A.B.,  Smith  College. 

1893,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Practical  Astronomy;  Theoretical  Astronomy;   Physics. 

James  Pyper  Bird,  A.B.,  1893,  Ann  Arbor. 

Romance  Literature;  Romance  Philology;  Latin. 

Helen  Louise  Bishop,  A.B.,  Vassar  College,  1897,  Detroit. 
Latin;   Greek;   Aesthetics. 

Georgiana  Cleis  !&lunt,  Ph.B.,  1896,  Ph.M.,  1897,  Ann  Arbor. 
Aesthetics;  Rhetoric;  Metaphysics. 

Katherine  Bogle,  A.B.,  1903,  ■  Ann  Arbor. 

Frank  Arthur  Bohn,   Ph.B.,   Ohio  State   Univer- 
sity, 1900,  A.M.,  ibid.,  1 90 1,  Holder  of  the 
Peter   White   Fellowship   in   American   His- 
tory, Olmstead  Falls,  O. 
American  History;  European  History;  Political  Science. 

Wesley  Bradfield,  A.B.,  Alma  College,  1902,         Decatur. 
Botany;   Forestry;  Physiological  Botany. 

Agnes  Ewing  Brown,  B.S.,   University  of  South 

Dakota,  1900,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Forest  Buflfen  Harkness  Brown,  A.B.,  1902,  M.S., 

1903,  Ypsilanti. 
Forestry;   Systematic   Botany;   Ecology. 

Thomas  Brigham  Buell,  A.B.,  1902,  Union  City. 

Mollie  Drew  Butts,  A.B.,   1903,  Lansing. 

Latin;   Greek;  English  Literature. 

Joseph  Aldrich  Bursley,  B.S.   [Mech.  E.],  1899,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

*The  principal  subjects  of  study  pursued  by  candidates  for  an  ad> 
vanced  degree  are  indicated  under  their  respective  names;  the  subject  first 
named  being  the  major  study. 
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Erie  Elsworth  Clippinger,  A.B.,   1903,  Eau  Claite, 

Rhetoric;  English  Literature;  Aetthetict. 
Alphonso  Morton   Clover,  B.S.,   1899,  Ann  Arbor. 

General  Chemistry;  Organic  Chemistry;  Physical  Chemistry. 
Lee  Holt  Cone,  B.S.,  Pomona  College^  1901,         Santa  Ana,  Cal. 

Organic  Chemistry;  Physical  Chemistry;  Physics. 
Frank  Lawrence  Cooper,  B.S.,  1900,  Owosso, 

Physics;  Mathematics;  Physical  Chemistry. 
Cornelia  Alice  Copeland,  A.B.,  1903,  Dexter, 

American  Literature;  Rhetoric;  Aesthetics. 
Edward  Samuel  Corwin,  Ph.B.,  1900,  Plymouth. 

American  History;  European  History;  History  of  Political  Theory. 
Alfred  Dachnowski,  A.B.,  Taylor  College,  1898, 

A.M.,  ibid.,  1900,  Mount  Pleasant. 

Botany;  Physical  Chemistry;  Philosophy. 
Charles  Albert   Davis,   A.B.,  Bowdoin  College, 

1886,  A.M.,  ibid.,  1889,  Ann  Arbor, 

Botany;   Ecology;   Geology. 
Jean  Dawson,  A.B.,  1902,  A.M.,  1903,  Caro. 

Zoology;  Animal  Ecology;  Plant  Ecology. 
Henry  William  DuWe,  A.B.,  Harvard  University, 

1900,  A.M.,  ibid.,  IQ02,  Grand  Haven. 
German  Literature;  German  Philology;  Aesthetics. 

Frances  Jewett  Diinbar,  A.B.,  1903,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

Frances  Williams  English,  A.B.,  Greenville  Col- 
lege, 1 90 1,  A.M.,  ibid.,  1902,  Belfast,  N.  Y. 
English  Literature;  English  Philology;   History. 

Jessie    Cook   English,    A.B.,    Greenville    College, 

1901,  A.M.,  ibid.,  1902,  Belfast,  N.  Y. 
Latin;   Roman  Political  Institutions ;  English.  • 

Robert     Byrns     English,     A.B.,     University     of 

Rochester,    1896,   A.M.,   ibid.,    1898,   Holder 

of  the  Buhl  Classical  Fellowship,  Greenville,  III. 

Latin;  Greek;  Philosophy. 
Harry    Day    Everett,    A.B.,    Cornell    University, 

i903»  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Forest  Management;  Silviculture;  Forest  Mensuration. 
Adelaide  Gemberling,  A.B.,  1902,  Ann  Arbor. 

Physical  Chemistry;  Physics;  Mathematics. 
Clarence  Wilson  Greene,  A.B.,  1903,  Ann  Arbor. 

Physics;   Mathematics;  Analytical  Chemistry. 
Amanda  Jane   Hamilton,   Ph.B.,  Albion   College, 

1895,  East  Tawas, 

Physical  Chemistry;  Organic   Chemistry;   German. 
Nellie  May  Hamilton,  A.B.,   1903,  Ann  Arbor. 

Gcrmm;  English;  Pedagogy. 
William  D.  Henderson,  A.B.,   1903,  Petoskey. 

Physics;   Physical   Chemistry;   Psychology. 
George  Oswin  Higley,  A.B.,   1891,  M.S.,   1893,     Ann  Arbor. 

Inorganic   Chemistry;   Physics;    Mineralogy. 
Gary  LeRoy  Hill,  A.B.,  1901,  Chelsea, 

Forest  Management;   Timber  Culture;   Physics. 
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Laura    Emma    Hoffman,    A.B.,    Hiram    College, 

1 90 1 ,  Kalamasoo. 

Rhetoric;  English  Literature;  Aesthetics. 
Qifford  Dyer  HoUey,  B.S.,  University  of  Maine, 

1900,  M.S.,  ibid,,  1902,  Uhly. 

Organic  Chemistry;  Chemical  Technology;  Analytical  Chemistry. 
Qara  May  Hosie,  A.B.,  1902,  Wayne. 

Genevieve  Imus,  A«B.,  1903,  Ann  Arbor, 

Organic   Chemistry;   Physical  Chemistry;   English. 
Frederick  Charles  Irwin,  B.S.,  1895,  Detroit, 

Analytical  Chemistry;  Physical  Chemistry;  Physics. 
Lewis  Ralph  Jones,  Ph.B.,  1889,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Physiological  Botany;   Systematic  Botany;  Bacteriology. 
Blanche  Louise  King,  A.B.,  Olivet  College,  1899, 

A.B.,  1903,  Romeo. 

Latin;  Greek;  Ancient  Philosophy. 
Richard  Ray  Kirk,  A.B.,  1903,  Saint-  Clair. 

Rhetoric;  English  Literature;  Aesthetics. 
Adoniram  Judson  Ladd.  A.B..  1894,  A.M.,  1900,  Ann  Arbor, 

Pedagogy;  Psychology;  Philosophy. 
Amy    Sanders    Lane,    A.B.,    IVellesley    College, 

1896,  Hadley,  Mass, 

Latin;  Roman  Political  Institutions;  Rhetoric. 
Mary   Frances   Leach,    B.S.,    1893,    Ph.D.,    1903, 

Holder  of  the  Ford  Fellowship   in  Physio- 
logical Chemistry,  Detroit. 
Francis  Jean  Larned,  Ph.B.,  Kalamasoo  College, 

I903»  Ph.B.,   University  of  Chicago,   1903,     Kalamazoo. 

Rhetoric;   English  Literature;  Aesthetics. 
Clyde  Leavitt,  A.B.,  1901,  Bellaire, 

Forest  Management;  Silviculture;  Forest  Mensuration. 
William  Henry  Lightstone,  Jr.,  A.B.,  Miami  Uni- 
versity, 1903,  Holder  of  the  Parke,  Davis  & 

Co,  Fellowship  in  Chemistry,  Arkansas  City,  Kan. 

Dale  Livingstone,  A.B.,  1896,  Detroit. 

Greek;  Latin;  Roman  Institutions. 
Ernest  Dale  Long,  A.B.,  Hiram  College,  1898,     Angola,  Ind. 

Latin;  Pedagogy;   Philosophy. 

Frank  Myers  Longanecker,  A.B,,  Hiram  College, 

1899,  Hiram,  O, 

Latin;  Sanskrit;  Ancient  Philosophy. 

Almira  F.  Lovell,  A.B.,  1884,  Ann  Arbor, 

Ward   J.    MacNeal,    A,B.,    1901,   Hplder   of   the 

Rockefeller  Fellowship  in  Bacteriology,  Fenton. 

Bacteriology;  Sanitary  Science;  Organic  Chemistry. 
Frank  Burr  Marsh,  A.B.,  1902,  Big  Rapids. 

History;  European  Political  Institutions;  Sociology. 

Thomas   Adams  Martin,   B.S.,    Ohio   University,' 

1805,   A.M..   Ohio    Wesleyan   Univ..    1898,      Commcrc'l  Point,  0. 
Mathematics:   Mechanics;    Pedagogy. 
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Beatrix  Kate  Mary,  A.B.,  Olivet  College,  1903,  Lansing, 

Latin;  English  Literature;  Comparative  Linguistics. 
Herman  G.  Milbrandt,  B.L.,  University  of  Wis- 
consin, 1903,  Edgar,  Wis, 

German  Literature;  Germanic  Philology;  English  Philology. 
Stephen    Ivan    Miller,    Jr.,    LL.B.,    1896,    A.B., 

Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  1898,         Pontiac. 

Political  Economy;  Political  Science;  Sociology. 
Clarabel  Milliman,  A.B.,  190a,  Rochester,  N,  Y, 

American  History;  English  History;  Botany. 
Artios  Dio  Nye,  A.B.,  Baldwin  University,  1897,  Fields,  O, 

English  Literature;  Latin  Literature;  Roman  Political  Institutions. 
Genevieve  Delony  O'Neill,  A.B.,  1901,  Macatawa, 

French;  English  Literature;  Spanish. 
Carl  SafTord  Fatten,  A.B.,  Oberltn  College,  x888,  Ann  Arbor. 

Hebrew;  Hellenistic  Greek;  Philosophy. 
George  Wilcox  Peavy,  B.L.,  1895,  -^ww  Arbor, 

Forest  Management;  Silviculture;  Forest  Mensuration. 
Roy  Romanzo  Peck,  A.B.,  1902,  Ann  Arbor. 

French  Literature;  French  Philology;  English  Literature. 
Luis  Marino  Perez,  A.B.,  1903,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

European  History;  Philosophy  of  History;  Sociology. 
Flora  Prowdley,  Ph.B.,  1898,  A.M.,  1903,  Constantine. 

Rhetoric;   English  Literature;   Aesthetics. 
Candace  Wilcox  Reynolds,  Ph.B.,  Olivet  College, 

1897,  Olivet. 

Botany;  Plant  Physiology;  Zoology. 
Hardie    Levi    Reynolds,    B.S.,    Albion    College. 

1900,  Leslie, 
Physics;  Chemistry;  Pedagogy. 

Charles    Frederick    Curtis    Riley,    A.B.,    Doane 

College,    1 90 1,  Crete,  Neb. 

Comparative  Embryology;  Animal  Behavior;  Physiological  Zoology. 

William  Rinck,  A.B.,  Hope  College,  1900,  A.B., 

190 1,  A.M.,  1903,  Holland. 
Mathematics;  Physics;  German. 

James    Marion    Robb,   A.B.,    Greenville   College, 

1899,  Evansville,  Wis, 

Mathematics;  Physics. 

Alexander    Grant    Ruthven,    B.S.,    Momingside 

College,  1903,  Ruthven,  la. 

Edward  Hildreth  Ryder,  A.B.,  1903,  Ann  Arbor. 

American  History;  Political  Science;  Political  Economy. 

Philip  Louis  Schenk,  A.B.,  1902,  Holder  of  the 

Stearns  Fellowship  in  Music,  Ann  Arbor, 

Music;  Philosophy;  Semitics. 

John  William  Scholl,  A.B.,  1901,  A.M.,  1902,       Ann  Arbor, 
Geiman  Literature;  Germanic  Philology;  General  Linguistics. 

Frederick    William    Schule,    B.S.,    University   of 

Wisconsin^  1901,  Chicago,  III, 

Analytical  Chemistry;   Chemical   Technology;   Metallurgy. 
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John   Frederick   Shepard,   6.S.,   Saint   Lawrence 

University,  1901,  White  Hall,  III. 

Psychology;  Neurology;  Philosophy. 
Durand  William  Springer,  B.S.,  Albion  College ^ 

1886,  Ann  Arbor, 

Municipal  Administration;    Commercial   Law;   Transportation. 
Manson  Alexander  Stewart,  A.B.,  1903,  Hadley. 

Latin;  Greek;  Classical  Archaeology. 
Donald  Clive  Stuart,  A.B.,  1903,  Detroit. 

French;  Italian;  General  Linguistics. 
George  Atchison  Thompson,  A.B.,  Toronto  Hpi- 

versity.  1902.  Saint  Mary's,  Ont, 

Richard   Ryan   Thompson,   A.B.,   South    Western 

Baptist  University,  1899,  Martin,  Tenn. 

Romance  Literature;    Romance   Philology;    German. 
Orrin  Edward  Tiffany,  A.B.,   1895,  A.M.,   1896,  Greenville,  III. 

American  History;  Commerce  and  Industry;  Political  Economy. 
Edgar  Nelson  Transeau,  A.B.,  Franklin  and  Mar- 
shall College,    1897,   Holder  of   the  Dexter 

M.  Ferry  Botanical  Fellowship,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Botany;  Plant  Physiology;  Geology. 
Zaida  Elvira  Udell,  A.B.,  1903,  Grand  Rapids. 

Philosophy;    Psychology;    Sociology. 
Eloise  Waring,  A.B.,  1901,  .  Tecumseh. 

Latin;   Roman  Political   Institutions:   American  History. 
Joseph  DeWitt  Warner,  A.B.,  Cornell  University, 

1903.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

May  Wheeler,  A.B.,  190 1,  Ph.D.,  1903,  Holder  of 

the  Vaughan  Fellowship  in  Hygiene,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Harry  Probasco  Wherry,  B.S.  [Chem.  E.],  1903,  Chicago,  III. 

Hobart  Hurd  Willard,  A.B.,  1903,  Chicago,  III. 

Physical  Chemistry;   Organic   Chemistry;   Physics. 
John  G.   Winter,  A.B.,  Hope  College,   1901,         Holland. 

Latin;  Greek;  Philosophy. 
William  Robins  Wright,  A.B.,  1903,  Pattenburg,  N.  Y. 

Pedagogy;   Psychology;   Sociology. 
Karl   Wilhclmj    Zimmerschied,   A.B.,    1903,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Chemistry;    Mineralogy;    Commerce. 

The  following  student,  enrolled  in  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  is  also  a  candidate  for  an  advanced  degree  in  the  De- 
partment of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts : 

David  J.  Levy,  A.B.,  1902,  Kalamaaoo. 

Bacteriology;  Physiological  Chemistry;  Hygiene. 

The  following  student,  enrolled  in  the  Department  of  Law,  is 
also  a  candidate  for  an  advanced  degree '  in  the  Department  of 
Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts : 

Milton  Sylvester  Koblitz,  A.B..  1903,  Cleveland,  O. 

Political  Economy;  History;   Political  Philosophy. 
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CANDIDATES    FOR    A    MASTER'S    DEGREE    STUDYING    IN    ABSENTIA. 

I 

NAME  RESIDENCE 

Ira  Alanson  Beddow,  Ph.B.,  1895,  Olivet.  \ 

American  History;  Roman  History;  History  of  Education.  J 

Ralph   Henry  Elsworth,  A.B.,   1902,  Ann  Arbor. 

Commerce  and   Industry;    Political    Economy;    Sociology.  | 

Samuel  Bovyer  Laird,  A.B.,  1903,  Ypsilanti. 

Pedagogy;   Psychology;   Sociology. 
James  Herbert  Russell,  A.B.,  1903,  Indiana,  Pa. 

American   History;   European  History;   Sociology.  ? 

NAME  RESIDENCE 

1  Clara  Belle  Dunn,  A.B.,   1904,  Ann  Arbor. 

American  History;  Mediaeval  History;  Rhetoric. 
tGrace  Louise  St.  John  Eaton,  A.B.,  1904,  Ann  Arbor. 

Greek:  Latin  Literature;  Roman  Institutions, 
t Wilbur  Newton  Fuller,  A.B.,  1904,  Grand  Rapids. 

Vertebrate  Zoology;   Physiological  Zoology;    Botany. 
tMinnie  Olivia  Hall,  A.B.,  1904,  Elsie. 

English   Liteiature;   Rhetoric;  Aesthetics. 
t'Emma  Melin,  A.B.,  1904,  Moline,  III. 

American  History;  American  Literature;  Mathematics. 
tNorman  Meldrum  Robertson,  A.B.,  1904,  Chicago,  III. 

Chemistry;  Physics,  Pedagogy.  / 

t Ralph  Howard  Struble,  A.B.,  1904,    ^  Ypsilanti. 

Physics;   Analytical   Chemistry;   Mathematics. 
tHarriet  Waterbury  Thompson,  A.B,.   1904,  5"^  Clair. 

Botany;  Dendrology;   Plant  Pathology, 
t Charles  Bruce  Vibbert,  A.B.,  1904,  Detroit. 

History  of  Modern  Philosophy;  Philosophy  of  Religion; 
Hebrew. 

tBessie  May  Vrooman,  A.B.,  1904,  Dowagiac. 

American  History;   European  History;  English  Literature, 
t Louisa  Amelia  Van  Dyke,  A.B.,   1904,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Mathematics;   Physics;    Pedagogy. 

Total  number,  115. 

A  dagger  (f)  indicates  that  the  student  was  admitted  to  the  Graduate 
School  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester,  on  completion  of  the  re- 
quiiements  for  the  bachelor's  degree,  though  the  degree  was  not  to  be  con- 
ferred until  the  end  of  the  year. 
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CALENDAR. 


190S. 

Sept.  26.        First  Semester  Begins  in  all  Departments  op  thb 

University. 

Nov.  —        Thanksgiving  Recess  of  three  days,  beginning  Tuesday 

erening,  in  all  Departments  of  the  University. 

Dec.    21.        (Evening)    Holiday     Vacation    begins    in    all    Depart- 
ments. 

1906. 

Jan.      9.  Exercises  resumed. 

Feb.      9.  (Eyening)    First  Semester  Closes. 

Feb.    12.  Second  Semester  Begins. 

April  13.  (Eyening   Recess  begins,  ending  April  24   (eyening). 

June   21.      Commencement    in    all    Departments   op    the   Uni- 
versity. 


n 


¥ 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  COUNCIL. 


JAMES  B.  ANGELL,  LL.D.,  President. 

REV.  MARTIN  L.  D'OOGE,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the,  Greek  Lan^ 
guage  and  Literature, 

ISAAC  N.  DEMMON,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  English. 

ALBERT  H.  PATTENGILL.  A.M.,  Professor  of  Greek. 

WOOSTER  W.  BEMAN,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

VICTOR  C.  VAUGHAN.  M.D..  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Hygiene  and 
Physiological  Chemistry,  and  Director  of  the  Hygienic  Labo- 
ratory. 

CHARLES  S.  DENISON,  M.S.,  C.E.,  Professor  of  Stereotomy, 
Mechanism,  and  Drawing. 

HENRY  S.  CARHART,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Physics,  and  Director 
of  the  Physical  Laboratory. 

HENRY  C.  ADAMS,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and 
Finance, 

RICHARD  HUDSON,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  History,  and  Dean  of 
the  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts. 

ALBERT  A.  STANLEY,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Music. 

FRANCIS  W.  KELSEY,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language 
and  Literature. 

OTIS  C.  JOHNSON,  Ph.C,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Applied  Chemistry. 

ANDREW  C.  Mclaughlin,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  American 
History. 

ISRAEL  C.  RUSSELL,  C.E.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Geology. 

WARREN   P.  LOMBARD,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 

JACOB  REIGHARD,  Ph.B.,  Professor  of  Zoology,  and  Director  of 
the  Zoological  Laboratory  and  the  Zoological  Museum. 

THOMAS  C.  TRUEBLOOD,  A.M..  Professor  of  Elocution  and 
Oratory. 

JAMES  A.  CRAIG,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Semitic  Languages  and 
Literatures  and  Hellenistic  Greek. 

J.  PLAYFAIR  McMURRICH,  Ph.D.,  Professor,  of  Anatomy. 

♦ROBERT  M.  WENDELL,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  PhUosophy. 

'Absent  on  leave. 
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GEORGE  HEMPL,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English  Philology  and  Gen- 
eral  Linguistics. 

ARTHUR  G.  CAN  FIELD,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

WILLIAM  H.  PAYNE,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Science  and  the  Art 
of  Teaching. 

FRED  N.  SCOTT,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric. 

MAX   WINKLER,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  German  Language  and 
Literature. 

FREDERICK  G.  NOVY,  ScD.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 

EDWARD  D.  CAMPBELL,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Analytical  Chemistry. 

ALLEN  S.  WHITNEY,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Education. 

FILIBERT  ROTH,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Forestry. 

G.  CARL  HUBER,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Histology  and  Embryology. 

FRED  M.  TAYLOR,   Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and 
Finance. 

ALEXANDER  ZIWET,  C.E.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

WILLIAM  J.  HUSSEY,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

FREDERICK  C.  NEWCOMBE,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Botany. 

GEORGE  W.  PATTERSON,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Junior  Professor  of  Elec- 
trical Engineering. 

JOHN  O.  REED,  Ph.D.,  Junior  Professor  of  Physics. 

ALFRED  H.  LLOYD,  Ph.D.,  Junior  Professor  of  Philosophy,  and 
Secretary  of  the  Administrative  Council. 

JOSEPH  H.  DRAKE,  Ph.D.,  LL.B.,  Junior  Professor  of  Latin  and 
Roman  Law.  . . 

MORITZ  LEVI,  A.B.,  Junior  Professor  of  French. 

WALTER  DENNISON,  Ph.D.,  Junior  Professor  of  Latin. 

EARL  W.  DOW,  A.B.,  Junior  Professor  of  History. 

MOSES  GOMBERG,  Sc.D.,  Junior  Professor  of  Organic  Chemistry. 

JOSEPH  L.  MARKLEY,  Ph.D.,  Junior  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

CHARLES  H.  COOLEY,  Ph.D.,  Junior  Professor  of  Sociology. 

GEORGE  REBEC,   Ph.D.,  Junior  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

EDWARD  D.  JONES,  Ph.D.,  Junior  Professor  of  Commerce  and 
Industry. 

S.   LAWRENCE   BIGELOW,    Ph.D.,  Junior  Professor  of  General 
Chemistry. 

JULIUS    O.    SCHLOTTERBECK,    Ph.D.,    Ph.C,  Junior  Professor 
of  Pharmacognosy  and  Botany. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  Univenity  of  Michigan. 

The  University  of  Michigan  is  a  part  of  the  educational  system 
of  the  State,  and  derives  from  the  State,  in  one  way  or  another,  the 
greater  part  of  its  revenue.  The  University  comprises  the  Depart- 
ment of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  and  six  professional 
schools,  each  of  which  has  its  own  Faculty  and  issues  each  year  a 
separate  departmental  Announcement.  In  t^ie  several  faculties  there 
were  in  1903- 1904,  176  officers  of  instruction,  besides  numerous 
assistants,  some  of  whom  participated  in  the  work  of  teaching, 
including  the  Summer  Schools,  about  3,055  students,  representing 
50  States  and  Territories,  and  14  foreign  countries,  were  in  attend- 
ance. 

The  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts. 

In  the  Department  df  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  the  aim 
is  to  cover  the  broad  field  of  general  university  study  of  the  ancient 
and  the  modem  languages  and  literatures,  of  history,  philosophy, 
science,  and  the  liberal  arts,  as  distinguished  from  the  more  special 
work  of  the  professional  schools.  Its  Faculty  numbered,  in  1903- 
1904,  III  regular  teachers  and  44  assistants.  The  students  in  at- 
tendance numbered  over  1,420,  of  whom  104  were  graduates.  The 
presence  of  such  a  number  of  graduate  students,  taken  with  the  fact 
that  high  specialization  of  work  is  not  uncommon  among  under- 
graduates, tends  to  create  a  genuine  university  atmosphere,  and  to 
assure  the  advanced  student  of  intellectual  comradeship. 

The  Libraries. 

The  various  libraries  of  the  University  contain  about  82,680 
volumes,  and  4,000  pamphlets,  and  include  a  number  of  important 
special  collections.  Among  these  are  the  McMillan  Shakespeare 
Library,   5,441    volumes;    the    Parsons    Library    (political    science), 
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6,076  volumes;  the  Goethe  Library  of  about  1,055  volumes;  and  the 
Morris  Library  (philosophy),  1,100  volumes.  The  general  reading 
room  seats  300  readers  and  separate  rooms  are  provided  for  advanced 
students  to  work  in,  with  the  necessary  books  close  at  hand.  Under 
certain  restrictions  graduate  students  have  access  to  the  book  rooms. 
The  library  takes  1,070  periodicals,  and  is  open,  in  term  time,  four- 
teen hours  daily,  except  on  Sundays  and  legal  holidays.  During  the 
summer  vacation  it  is  open  nine  hours  a  day  during  the  summer 
session,  and  six  hours  a  day  for  the  remainder  of  the  time. 

The  Laboratories. 

The  University  has  an  observatory  and  a  large  number  of  labora- 
tories equipped  for  routine  instruction  and  for  original  research. 
The  laboratories  (omitting  those  connected  exclusively  with  tht 
work  of  the  Engineering,  Medical,  and  Dental  Schools)  are:  the 
Anatomical,  Botanical,  Chemical,  Geological,  Mineralogical,  His- 
tological, Forestry,  Statistical,  Hygienic,  Physical,  Physiological, 
Psychological,  and  Zoological.  For  a  fuller  account  of  them  and 
their  various  resources,  as  also  of  the  University  collections  for  the 
study  of  art,  archsology,  commerce,  ethnology,  mineralogy,  palaeont- 
ology, systematic  zoology,  etc.,  consult  the  annual  Calendar,  which 
may  be  had  gratis  on  application  to  Mr.  James  H.  Wade,  Secretary 
of  the  University. 

Societies. 

There  are  connected  with  the  University  a  number  of  voluntary 
literary,  philosophical,  and  scientific  organizations  which  add  not  a 
little  to  the  graduate  student's  opportunity  for  general  training.  The 
membership  of  these  societies  consists  usually  of  University  teachers 
and  advanced  students  who  are  pursuing  a  common  specialty.  They 
are  variously  organized  and  meet  weekly,  fortnightly,  or  monthly,  as 
the  case  may  be,  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  formal  papers, 
for  reports  upon  observation  and  experiment,  reviews  of  recent  lit- 
erature, etc. 

For  more  detailed  information  about  the  libraries,  laboratories, 
museums,   and   societies   of   the    University,    see   the    Calendar    for 


ORGANIZATION  OF  GRADUATE  WORK. 

The  Graduate  SchooL 

The  Graduate  School  was  organized  in  the  Spring  of  1893  in 
connection  with  the  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the 
Arts.  Its  purpose  is  to  bring  into  increased  prominence  the  numer- 
ous advanced  courses  offered  in  that  department— courses  that  have 
developed  during  the  past  few  years  from  the  continual  extension  of 
the  elective  system, — and  to  recognize  and  announce  them  as  some- 
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thing  distinct  from  the  work  of  an  ordinary  college  course.  It  aims 
to  make  provision  for  a  more  systematic  and  efficient  administration 
of  the  higher  work,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  for  the  separate  instruc- 
tion of  graduate  students.  It  also  aims  to  lay  foundations  for  the 
future  development  of  university  (as  distinguished  from  collegiate) 
work.  The  management  of  the  School  is  entrusted  to  an  Adminis- 
trative Council,  of  which  the  President  of  the  University  is  chairman. 
The  regulations  of  the  University  respecting  graduate  work  that 
were  formerly  in  force,  have  been  modified  in  a  few  particulars  by 
the  Council,  and  it  is  possible  that  still  further  changes  may  be 
made  in  the  year  to  come.  The  more  important  of  these  regulations 
are  explained  in  the  pages  that  follow. 

The  University  SysteiiL 

Every  graduate  student  who  is  a  candidate  for  a  higher  degree, 
works  upon  the  so-called  "university  system,"  the  essential  features 
of  which  are  specialization  of  study,  a  final  examination,  and  a 
thesis.  The  student  selects  a  "major  study"  and,  in  general,  two 
"minor  studies,"  his  selection  being  subject,  however,  to  the  approval 
of  the  Council.  When  the  choice  has  been  made  and  approved,  the 
student's  work  is  henceforth  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  a 
committee  consisting  of  those  professors  who  have  charge  of  the 
studies  chosen,  the  one  having  charge  of  the  major  study  being 
chairman.  This  committee  arranges  a  course  of  study  suited  to  the 
desires,  needs,  and  previous  attainments  of  the  student,  assists  him 
in  the  choice  of  a  subject  for  a  thesis,  passes  judgment  upon  his 
thesis  when  it  is  written,  conducts  his  examination,  and,  if  he 
passes,  reports  him  to  the  Council  as  worthy  of  the  degree  sought. 
The  nature  of  the  work  prescribed,  and  of  the  committee's  super- 
vision, varies  more  or  less  according  to  the  subject  chosen,  the 
degree  sought,  and  the  previous  attainments  of  the  student.  The 
work  may  consist  of  attendance  upon  certain  specified  courses  of 
study,  of  reading  to  be  done  privately  and  reported  upon,  or  of  an 
original  research  to  be  carried  on  more  or  less  independently.  The 
requirement  of  a  thesis  is  sometimes  waived  in  the  case  of  a  candi- 
date for  a  master's  degree.  It  may  be  added  also  that  for  the  mas- 
ter's degree  the  Council  may,  at  its  discretion,  approve  a  course  of 
study  which  does  not  confine  the  candidate  rigorously  to  a  major 
and  two  minor  studies. 

Graduate  students  who  do  not  wish  to  work  for  a  higher  degree 
are  admitted  to  any  course  offered  in  the  Department  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  the  Arts,  upon  satisfying  the  professor  in  charge  that 
they  are  qualified  to  pursue  the  work  to  advantage. 
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THE  HIGHER  DEGREES. 

Decrees  Conferred. 

The  degrees  conferred  on  the  completion  of  approved  courses  of 
study  in  the  Graduate  School  are  Master  of  Arts,  Master' of  Science, 
Doctqr  of  Philosophy,  and  Doctor  of  Science. 

The  Masters'  Decrees. 

A  Bachelor  of  this  University,  or  of  any  other  reputable  univer- 
sity or  college,  may  become  a  candidate  for  a  master's  degree,  and 
may  be  recommended  for  the  degree  after  one  year's  residence  at 
the  University,  provided  he  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  on  the 
course  of  study  approved  by  the  Administrative  Council.  A  thesis 
may,  or  may  not,  be  included  in  the  requirements  for  a  degree,  as 
the  committee  in  charge  of  the  student's  work  may  determine. 

The  -  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  the  one  usually  conferred, 
though  candidates  who  pursue  studies  along  scientific  lines  may,  at 
their  option,  receive  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science. 

The  practice  of  allowing  graduates  of  this  University  to  enter 
upon  studies  in  absentia  as  candidates  for  a  master's  degree,  has 
been  discontinued.  But  a  graduate  who  has  already  completed  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  term  of  residence  prescribed  for  a  mas- 
ter's degree,  may  be  allowed  to  continue  his  studies  for  the  degree, 
without  further  residence  at  the  University,  on  such  conditions  as 
the  Administrative  Council  may  determine  in  each  case.  This  priv- 
ilege is  restricted  to  graduates  of  this  University, 

A  student  properly  qualified  may  be  permitted  to  pursue  at  the 
same  time  studies  for  a  master's  degree  and  studies  in  any  of  the 
professional  schools,  on  condition  that  the  term  of  study  and  resi- 
dence in  the  Graduate  School  be  extended  to  cover  at  least  two 
years. 

The  Doctors'  Degrees. 

1.  The  doctors'  degrees  are  open  to  all  persons  who  have  re- 
ceived a  bachelor's  degree,  but  no  student  will  be  accepted  as  a  candi- 
date for  a  doctor's  degree  who  has  not  a  knowledge  of  French  and 
German  sufficient  for  purposes  of  research.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  is  the  one  usually  conferred,  though  candidates  who 
pursue  studies  along  scientific  lines  may,  at  their  option,  receive  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Science. 

2.  It  is  not  intended  that  the  doctor's  degree  shall  be  won  merely 
by  faithful  and  industrious  work  for  a  prescribed  time  in  some 
assigned  course  of  study,  and  no  definite  term  of  required  residence 
can  be  specified.  As  a  rule,  three  years  of  graduate  study  will  be 
necessary,  the  last  two  semesters  of  which  must  be  spent  at  this 
University.  The  period  of  three  years,  however,  may  be  shortened 
in  the  case  of  students  who,  as  undergraduates,  have  pursued  special 
studies  in  the  direction  of  their  proposed  graduate  work. 
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3.  No  student  will  be  enrolled  as  a  candidate  for  a  doctor's 
degree  until  he  has  been  in  residence  as  a  graduate  student  for  at 
least  one  year.  [This  rule  may  be  waived  in  the  case  of  those  who 
come  properly  accredited  from  a  Graduate  School  of  some  other 
university,  and  of  those  who,  as  undergraduates  in  this  University, 
have  shown  special  proficiency  in  the  line  of  their  proposed  graduate 
work.] 

4.  A  student  wishing  to  become  a  candidate  for  a  doctor's  degree 
must  make  a  formal  application  to  be  so  enrolled  at  least  two 
semesters  prior  to  the  time  for  presenting  himself  for  examination. 

5.  A  candidate  for  a  doctor's  degree  must  take  a  major  study 
that  is  substantially  co-extensive  with  some  one  department  of  in- 
struction in  the  University.  He  must  also  take  two  minor  studies, 
one  of  which  may  be  in  the  same  department  as  the  major,  but 
involving  a  more  thorough  treatment  of  the  same.  Both  minors 
must  be  cognate  to  the  major,  and  all  studies  must  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Administrative  Council. 

6.  The  Thesis. — The  thesis  is  of  great  importance.  It  must  ex- 
hibit creditable  literary  workmanship,  and  a  good  command  of  the 
resources  of  expression,  but  it  must  depend  for  acceptance  more 
upon  its  subject-matter  than  upon  its  formal  or  rhetorical  qualities. 
It  must  be  an  original  contribution  to  scholarship  or  to  scientific 
knowledge.  The  inquiry  should  be  confined  within  narrow  bounds. 
The  treatment  should  be  as  concise  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  per- 
mits, and  show  familiarity  with  the  history  of  the  problem  treated, 
with  the  literature  bearing  upon  it,  and  with  the  latest  methods  of 
research  applicable  to  it  Every  thesis  should  contain  a  clear  intro- 
ductory statement  of  what  it  is  proposed  to  establish  or  investigate, 
and  likewise  a  final  resume  of  results.  It  should  also  be  accompanied 
by  an  index  of  contents  and  a  bibliography  of  the  subject.  It  is 
expected  that  the  preparation  of  an  acceptable  thesis  will  usually 
require  the  greater  part  of  an  academic  year. 

Special  Segulations  Relating  to  the  Higher  Degrees. 

1.  Applicants  for  an  advanced  degree  are  required  to  announce 
to  the  Council,  through  the  Secretary,  within  one  week  after  the 
opening  of  the  semester,  the  particular  branches  of  study  to  which 
they  wish  to  give  special  attention.*  The  supervision  of  their  work 
will  then  be  entrusted  to  the  proper  committee. 

2.  The  subject  of  the  thesis  for  a  doctor's  degree  must  be 
chosen,  and  must  be  approved  by  the  committee  concerned,  as  early 
as  the  first  of  November  of  the  college  year  in  which  the  applicant 
expects  to  take  his  degree,  and  the  subject  of  the  thesis  for  a  mas- 
ter's degree,  when  required,  must  be  chosen  and  approved  as  early 
as  the  first  of  December. 

3.  The  thesis  must  be  completed  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the 

*See  also  next  page  under  "Admission  and  Registration.'* 
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chairman  of  the  proper  committee  as  early  as  the  first  of  May  of  the 
year  in  which  the  applicant  expects  to  take  the  degree. 

4.  The  thesis  must  be  prepared  for  close  scrutiny  with  reference 
not  only  to  its  technical  merits,  but  also  to  its  merits  as  a  specimen 
of  literary  workmanship.  It  must  be  preceded  by  an  analytical  table 
of  contents,  and  a  carefully  prepared  account  of  the  authorities  used. 

5.  The  thesis  must  be  read  and  defended  in  public  at  such  time 
as  the  Council  may  appoint;  and,  in  case  of  a  master's  degree,  a 
bound  copy,  either  written  or  printed,  must  be  deposited  in  the 
University  library. 

6.  Every  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  or 
Doctor  of  Science,  in  case  of  the  acceptance  of  his  thesis,  is  required 
to  have  the  thesis  printed  in  full  or  in  part,  as  may  be  approved  by 
the  responsible  committee.  He  is  also  required  to  deposit  one  hun< 
dred  and  fifty  copies  of  the  printed  thesis  in  the  University  library, 
these  copies  to  be  used  for  exchange  with  other  universities.  Pro- 
vision has  been  made,  however,  that  in  cases  where  this  requirement 
would  work  hardship,  it  may  be  waived  on  recommendation  of  the 
candidate's  committee.  To  guarantee  the  printing  of  the  thesis,  every 
candidate  for  the  doctor's  degree  is  required  to  deposit  with  the 
Treasurer  of  the  University,  between  the  date  of  the  acceptance  of 
the  thesis  and  the  time  fixed  for  his  examination,  the  sum  of  fifty 
dollars.  This  deposit  will  be  returned  to  him  in  case  of  failure  to 
pass  his  examination,  or  whenever  he  shall  cause  his  thesis  to  be 
printed  at  his  own  expense,  or  shall  have  it  published  in  a  form  and 
under  auspices  approved  by  the  responsible  committee.  In  case  the 
thesis  is  not  immediately  printed,  a  type-written  copy  must  be  placed 
in  the  University  library. 

In  the  printing  of  the  thesis  at  his  own  expense  the  candidate 
will  be  expected  to  use  good,  substantial  paper,  and  sightly  typog- 
raphy. A  page  four  inches  by  six,  with  outside  margins  of  at  least 
one  inch,  is  recommended. 


ADMISSION  AND  REGISTRATION. 

All  applicants  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School  must  first 
report  to  the  Dean  of  the  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the 
Arts,  and  present  their  credentials.  They  will  then  receive  special 
blanks  to  be  filled  out,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  professors  under 
whom  they  wish  to  work,  and  they  should  consult  with  these  profes- 
sors at  once,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Administrative  Council  not  later  than  one  week  after  the  opening  of 
the  semester.  The  Secretary  can  be  found  at  his  office  in  University 
Hall  during  the  first  week  of  each  semester  daily,  between  12  and  z, 
and  throughout  the  yfcar  Tu.  and  Th.  at  12. 

The  privileges  of  the  school  are  open  to  graduates  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts  of  this  University,  and  to 
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graduates  of  other  universities  and  colleges  who  satisfy  the  Admin- 
istrative Council  that  they  are  qualified  to  pursue  with  profit  the 
advanced  courses  of  study  offered  in  the  School. 

Graduates  of  institutions  where  the  undergraduate  courses  of 
study  are  not  substantially  equivalent  to  the  course  prescribed  at  this 
University,  are  ordinarily  required  to  do  an  additional  amount  of 
undergraduate  work,  or  to  prolong  their  term  of  residence,  before 
been  admitted  to  full  candidacy  for  a  higher  degree. 

Graduates  of  this  University,  or  of  other  institutions,  who  do  not 
wish  to  become  candidates  for  a  degree,  may  be  admitted  and  regis- 
tered as  special  resident  graduates. 

Graduates  of  other  institutions  who  are  candidates  for  a  bach- 
elor's degree  in  the  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts, 
are  not  registered  in  the   Graduate   School. 

Students  attending  the  Summer  School,  if  able  to  meet  the 
regular  requirements  of  candidacy  for  the  master's  degree,  may  be 
enrolled  in  the  Graduate  School.  For  particulars  in  regard  to  such 
enrollment  see  the  Announcement  of  the  Summer  School. 

Students  already  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School  must  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Council  within  two  weeks  after  the  beginning 
of  the  academic  year,  if  they  wish  to  continue  their  studies.     * 


FEES  AND  EXPENSES. 

Matriculation  Fee. — Every  student  before  entering  any  depart- 
ment of  the  University,  is  required  to  pay  a  matriculation  fee.  This 
fee,  which  for  citizens  of  Michigan  is  ten  dollars,  and  for  those  who 
come  from  any  other  State  or  country,  twenty-five  dollars,  is  paid 
but  once,  and  entitles  the  student  to  the  privileges  of  permanent 
membership  in  the  University. 

Awtm^il  Pee. — In  addition  to  the  matriculation  fee,  every  student 
has  to  pay  an  annual  fee  for  incidental  expenses.  This  fee  in  the 
Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts  is,  for  Michigan 
students,  thirty  dollars ;  for  all  others,  forty  dollars.  It  is  paid  the 
first  year  of  residence  at  the  University,  and  every  year  of  residence 
thereafter.  Resident  graduates  are  required  to  pay  the  same  annual 
fee  as  undergraduates.  Graduate  students  studying  in  absentia  for  a 
master's  degree  pay  an  annual  fee  of  ten  dollars. 

The  matriculation  fee  and  the  annual  fee  must  be  paid  at  the 
beginning  of  the  academic  year.  A  by-law  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
provides  that  no  student  or  students  shall  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  the  University  until  he  has  paid  all,  fees  that  are  due. 

Laboratoiy  Ezpenaet. — Students  who  pursue  laboratory  courses 
of  study  are  required  to  pay  for  the  materials  and  apparatus  actually 
consumed  by  them.     The  deposits  required  in  advance  are  different 
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in  the  different  courses,  ranging  from  one  to  twenty  dollars.  The 
laboratory  expenses  of  students  will  vary  with  their  prudence  and 
economy.  Experience  has  shown  that  in  the  chemical  laboratory  ^he 
average  expense  for  all  courses  is  about  one  dollar  and  twenty  cents 
a  week. 

Diploma  Fee. — ^The  fee  for  the  diploma  given  on  graduation  is 
ten  dollars,  and  the  by-law  of  the  Board  of  Regents  prescribes  that 
no  person  shall  be  recommended  for  a  degree  until  he  has  paid  all 
dues,  including  the  fee  for  diploma. 

Other  Ezpenaes. — Students  obtain  board  and  lodging  in  private 
families  for  from  three  to  five  dollars  a  week.  Qubs  are  also  formed 
in  which  the  cost  of  board  is  from  one  dollar  and  a  half  to  two 
dollars  and  a  half  a  week.  Room  rent  varies  from  one  dollar  to 
three  dollars  a  week  for  each  student  The  annual  expenses  of  stu- 
dents, including  clothing  and  incidentals,  are,  on  the  average,  about 
thre  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars^  Students  on  arriving  in  Ann 
Arbor  can  obtain  information  in  regard  to  rooms  and  board  by  call- 
ing at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  University  in  University 
Hall. 


FELLOWSHIPS. 

Elislia  Jones  CUasical  FeUowBhip. 

In  1889  the  Elisha  Jones  Classical  Fellowship  was  established  by 
Mrs.  Catherine  £.  Jones,  in  memory  of  her  husband,  Professor  Elisha 
Jones,  a  graduate  of  this  University,  in  the  class  of  1859,  and  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  Literary  Faculty.  Its  purpose  is  "to 
encourage  patient,  honest,  accurate  study  of  the  languages,  literature, 
and  archaeology  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome." 

A  candidate  for  the  Fellowship  must  have  spent  at  least  three 
entire  semesters  as  a  student  in  this  Department  of  the  University, 
and  must  be  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  this  University  of  not  more  than 
two  years'  standing.  Appointments  to  the  Fellowship  are  made  by 
an  Examining  Board,  consisting  of  President  Angbll,  and  Professors 
D'OoGE,  Kblsey,  Hudson  and  Pattengill.  The  period  of  incum- 
bency is  limited  to  two  academic  years,  and  must  be  spent  at  this 
University  unless  at  any  time  the  examining  board  shall  see  fit  to 
allow  the  second  year  to  be  spent  at  some  other  place  favorable  to 
classical  study. 

No  income  has  been  available  for  the  current  year. 

Fellowhip  in  Chemistry. 

The  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  was  given  by  Messrs.  Parke, 
Davis  and  Company,  of  Detroit,  for  the  continuation  in  the  year 
1 904- 1 905  of  the  Fellowship  in  Chemistry  established  by  them  in 
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1895.  Professors  Vaughan  and  Bigelow  were  designated  to  act 
as  a  committee  to  select  the  incumbent  and  to  arrange  the  work  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  donors.  The  holder  of  the  Fellow- 
ship for  the  year  1904-1905  has  been  William  H.  Lightstone,  Jr.,  A.B. 

Peter  White  Fellowship. 

Provision  for  a  Fellowship  in  American  History,  with  an  income 
of  four  hundred  dollars,  was  continued  for  the  year  1904- 1905  by 
Honorable  Peter  White,  of  Marquette.  The  holder  of  the  Fellow- 
ship for  the  year  has  been  John  Leonard  Conger,  A.B. 

Dexter  M.  Feny  Botanical  Fellowship. 

Provision  for  a  Fellowship  in  Botany,  with  an  income  of  five 
hundred  dollars,  was  continued  for  the  year  1 904-1905  by  Mr.  Dexter 
M.  Ferry,  of  Detroit.  The  holder  of  the  Fellowship  for  the  year  has 
been  Rufus  Percival  Hibbard,  A.B. 

Steams  Fellowship. 

A  Fellowship  in  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry  is  supported  by 
Messrs.  Frederick  Steams  and  Company,  of  Detroit,  for  investiga- 
tions upon  subjects  determined  by  the  University.  This  provision 
has  been  continued  since  1895.  The  annual  income  is  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars.  The  holder  of  the  Fellowship  for  1904- 1905 
has  been  Burton  Samuel  Knapp,  B.S. 

Gas  Engineering  Fellowship. 

Members  of  the  Michigan  State  Gas  Association  subscribed  the 
sum  of  six  hundred  dollars  per  annum  for  the  support  of  the  Fellow- 
ship in  Gas  Engineering.  Five  hundred  dollars  of  this  sum  is  given 
to  the  holder  of  the  Fellowship,  the  remainder  is  expended  for  spe- 
cial apparatus  and  material  required  for  the  research.  The  holder 
of  the  Fellowship  for  the  year  has  been  David  Homer  Clary,  B.S. 

Buhl  Classical  Fellowship. 

The  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  was  given  by  Mr.  Theodore  D. 
Buhl,  of  Detroit,  for  the  support  of  a  Classical  Fellowship  for  the 
year  1904-1905.  The  joint  holders  of  the  Fellowship  for  the  year 
have  been  Robert  Byrns  English,  A.M.,  and  Laura  Bayne  Woodruff. 
A.M, 

Rockefeller  Fellowship. 

The  Rockfeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research  has  continued 
its  grant  for  a  fellowship  in  Higiene  and  Bacteriology  for  the  year 
1 904- 1 905.  The  holder  of  this  fellowship  for  the  year  has  been 
Harry  Norton  Torrey,  B.S. 
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Newberry  GUsaical  Fellowship. 

Mrs.  Helen  H.  Newberry,  of  Detroit,  has  given  the  sum  of 
three  hundred  dollars  for  the  maintenance  of  a  fellowship  in  the 
classics  during  the  year  1 904-1 905.  The  holder  of  this  fellowship  has 
been  Elizabeth  Ethel  Sinclair,  A.B. 

A  Classical  Fellowship. 

A  classical  fellowship  with  an  income  of  five  hundred  dollars 
has  been  provided  for  the  year  1904- 1905  by  a  friend  of  the  Univer- 
sity. The  income  has  been  divided  between  Henry  Herbert  Arm- 
strong, A.M.,  and  John  G.  Winter,  A.M. 

Tho  Charles  James  Hiiat  Fellowships. 

In  July,  1900,  Mr.  Charles  James  Hunt,  of  Detroit,  a  graduate 
of  the  University  in  the  class  of  1846,  and  wife,  conveyed  to 
the  Board  of  Regents,  in  trust,  the  title  to  certain  pieces  of  real 
estate,  subject  to  Mr.  Hunt's  life-interest  in  the  income  to  be  derived 
therefrom,  and  to  the  life-interests  of  other  persons  named  in  the 
deed.  After  the  termination  of  these  life-interests  "one  or  more 
fellowships  in  the  University  of  Michigan"  are  to  be  established  in 
accordance  with  conditions  named  in  the  deed  of  trust  and  in  accom- 
panying documents,  and  are  to  be  known  as  the  Charles  James  Hunt 
Fellowships. 

Angeline  Bradford  Whittier  Fellowship  in  Botany. 

This  Fellowship  has  been  established  by  Joseph  Bradford  Whit- 
tier, of  Saginaw,  in  memory  of  his  mother.  The  principal  sum  of 
the  endowment  is  four  thousand  dollars.  The  holder  of  this  fellow- 
ship for  the  year  1904- 1905  has  been  Alfred  Dachnowski,  A.M. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  following  list  of  advanced  courses  does  not  attempt  in  all 
cases  to  discriminate  graduate  from  undergraduate  instruction ;  the 
reason  being  that  the  possession  of  a  bachelor's  degree  may  mean 
much  or  little  as  regards  a  student's  proficiency  in  a  particular  sub- 
ject. With  a  few  exceptions,  the  courses  here  mentioned  all  pre- 
suppose a  somewhat  extensive  preliminary  study  of  the  subject,  a 
study  covering  from  one  to  six  or  more  years  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances. In  some  instances  the  attempt  is  made  to  indicate,  in 
terms  of  both  time  and  work,  the  amount  of  preparation  required  for 
entrance  upon  the  courses  described.  Many  of  the  courses  are 
advanced  electives  which  are  open  to  undergraduates,  but  have  been 
shown  by  experience  to  be  suited  to  the  needs  of  many  graduates. 
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Different  departments  of  instruction  have  adopted  different  moaes  of 
announcing  the  work.  For  further  information  reference  may  be 
made  directly  to  the  head  of  the  department  concerned. 

GREEK. 

The  courses  here  announced  presuppose,  in  general,  four  years' 
previous  study  of  Greek^  viz.,  the  usual  preparatory  course  of  two 
years,  and  two  years  of  collegiate  study  devoted  to  the  history  of 
Greek  literature  and  to  reading  from  Lysias,  Xenophon,  Homer, 
Demosthenes,  the  Tragic  Poets,  and  Aristophanes. 

FIRST    SEMESTER. 

Professor  D'Ooge  : — 
Teachers*  Course. 

Lectures  on  Greek  Grammar;  particularly  with  reference  to 
the  origin  and  history  of  inflections.  This  course  is  especially 
intended  for  those  who  are  expecting  to  teach  Greek. — Two  hours 
a  week. 

Seminary  in  Tragedy. 

Studies  in  Sophocles,  with  special  reference  to  the  dramatic 
art  of  the  poet,  his  use  of  meters,  and  the  antiquities  of  the  Greek 
stage. — Three  hours  a  week. 

[The  Oresteian  Trilogy  of  Aeschylus, 

with  special  reference  to  the  most  important  principles  of  textual 
criticism  and  the  dramatic  art  of  the  ^tt.^^Three  hours  a  week. 
Omitted  in  1905-1906;  to  be  given  in  1906-1907]. 

The  History  of  Creek  Art  from  the  Beginning  to  the 
Roman  Period. 

Gardner's  Handbook  of  Greek  Sculpture  and  Tarbell's  History 
of  Greek  Art  will  be  made  the  basis  of  a  more  general  study. — 
Three  hours  a  week. 

Modern  Greek.  Practical  introduction  and  practice  in  reading 
specimens  of  modern  Greek  literature. — Three  hours  a  week. 

[Plato  and  Aristotle.  Selections  from  the  Gorgias  and  the 
Nicomachaean  Ethics. 

Omitted  in  1905-1906;  to  be  given  in  1906-1907]. 

Professor  Pattengill: — 
Herodotus.     Books  VH  and  VHI. 

Three  hours  a  week. 

Thucydides  and  a  Study  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 

Three  hours  a  week. 
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Dr.  Stuart: — 
Greek  Epigraphy. 

A  study  of  the  local  alphabets,  and  exercises  in  reading  in- 
scriptions.— Two  hours  a  week, 

SECOND    SEMESTER. 

Professor  D'Ooge: — 

[Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  Homer. 

Lectures  on  the  history  of  the  Homeric  text  and  a  study  of 
the  Homeric  language  and  verse.  This  course  is  especially  in- 
tended for  those  who  are  preparing  to  teach  Greek. — Three  hours 
a  week. 

Omitted  in  1905-1906;  to  be  given  in  1906-1907]. 

Pindar. 

The  Oljrmpian  and  Pythian  Odes.  Selections  from  Bacchyli- 
des. — Three  hours  a  week. 

Seminary  in  Plato's  Republic. 

Two  hours  a  week. 

Lucian. 

Selected  dialogues.  Discussion  of  the  life  and  times  of 
Lucian. — Two  hours  a  week. 

Modern  Greek. 

A  practical  introduction  and  practice  in  reading  specimens  of 
modern  Greek  literature. — Three  hours  a  week. 

[Aristotle's  Athenian  Constitution.    • 

With  special  reference  to  the  judicial  and  political  antiquities 
of  Athens.— r wo  hours  a  week. 

Omitted  in  1905-1906 ;  to  be  given  in  1906-1907]. 

[Pausanias  and  the  Topography  and  the  Monuments  of 
Ancient  Athens. 

Two  hours  a  week. 

Omitted  in  1905-1906 ;  to  be  given  in  1906-1907]. 

Lectures  on  Ancient  Greek  Life. 

Illustrated  by  means  of  stereopticon. — One  hour  a  week. 

Professor  Pattengill  : — 

The  Bucolic  Poets.     The  Idyls  of  Theocritus,  Bion, 
and  Moschus. 

Three  hours  a  week. 
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Assistant  Professor  Sanders  : — 
Greek  Palaeography. 

Two  hours  a  week. 

Dr.  Stuart: — 

Greek  Prose  Composition. 

This  course  is  intended  for  those  who  are  preparing  to  teach 
Greek. — Two  hours  a  week, 

LATIN. 

The  courses  here  announced  presuppose,  in  general,  seven  or 
eight  years*  previous  study  of  Latin — the  usual  preparatory  course  of 
four  years,  and  three  or  four  years  of  collegiate  study. 

In  connection  with  the  work  in  Latin,  use  is  made  of  the  Uni- 
versity collections  of  classical  antiquities  and  of  reproductions  of 
objects  of  ancient  art.     These  collections  are  as  follows : — 

1.  The  Richards  Collection  of  Roman  Coins,  containing  about 
500  well-selected  examples,  illustrating  the  silver  and  bronze  coinage 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  Roman  Republic  and  the  Empire. 

2.  The  De  Criscio  Collection  of  Latin  Inscriptions.  These  in- 
scriptions furnish  material  for  an  introductory  course  in  epigraphy. 
They  number  about  250,  most  of  them  being  upon  slabs  of  marble ; 
two  are  upon  terra  cotta  cinerary  urns,  one  upon  a  marble  urn,  and 
a  dozen  upon  sections  of  lead  pipe. 

3.  Reproductions  of  inscriptions,  including  squeezes,  rubbings, 
and  photographs.  This  collection  comprises  several  hundred  exam- 
ples, taken  chiefly  from  originals  in  the  museum  of  Rome  and 
Naples. 

4.  Casts  of  ancient  sculptures,  including  busts  and  statues,  and 
reliefs  from  the  Arch  of  Trajan  at  Benevento,  parts  of  which  have 
lately  been  installed  in  the  new  addition  to  the  art  gallery. 

5.  Ancient  lamps.  The  University  collection  of  lamps  includes 
about  300  specimens  from  Italy,  Africa,  and  Greece,  which  repre- 
sent a  great  variety  of  types. 

6.  Several  thousand  photographic  reproductions  of  masterpieces 
and  remains  of  Greek  and  Roman  art,  including  the  Brunn-Bruck- 
mann  Denkmaeler,  and  the  Brunn-Arndt-Bruckmann  Portraits. 

7.  Engravings,  including  a  complete  set  of  the  Piranesi  engrav- 
ings and  a  number  of  smaller  collections. 

Professor  Kelsey: — 

Latin  Seminary:     Lucretius. 

Open  to  graduate  students  only. — Two  hours  a  week,  through- 
out the  year. 
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Lucretius. 

Interpretations  and  lectures. — Two  hours  a  week,  Hrst  semes- 
ter. 

Roman  Art,  as  studied  in  the  Monuments. 

General  Introduction  to  Roman  Archaeology ;  lectures  on 
Roman  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting.  This  course  will  be 
illustrated  by  photographs,  engravings,  and  stereopticon  slides, 
with  occasional  lectures  upon  the  casts  in  the  Art  Gellery. — Three 
hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

[The  Topography  and  Monuments  of  the  City  of  Rome. 

Lectures,  illustrated  by  photographs,  engravings,  and  stereop- 
ticon slides. — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 
This  course  will  be  omitted  in  1 905-1 906]. 

Professors  Kelsey  and  Dennison  : — 

Caesar's  Gallic  War  (Teachers'  Course,  A). 

Lectures.  Papers  prepared  by  those  taking  this  course.  Criti- 
cal study  of  the  text  of  the  Gallic  War,  on  the  basis  of  Meusel's 
edition ;  studies  in  the  syntax  and  military  antiquities. — Five  hours 
a  week,  Hrst  semester. 

Virgil  (Teachers'  Course,  B). 

Critical  study  of  the  Bucolics,  and  selected  portions  of  the 
Georgics,  Aeneid,  and  Appendix  Vergiliana,  on  the  basis  of  Rib- 
beck's  large  edition. — Five  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Professor  Drake: — 
Roman  Literature. 

Interpretation  of  selections  from  representative  authors,  from 
Ennius  to  Boethius ;  lectures. — Fours  hours  a  week,  Hrst  semester. 

General  Course  in  Roman  Literature. 

Lectures  and  Topical  Studies.  This  course  is  designed  for 
students  interested  in  the  general  subject  of  literature,  who  do 
not  wish  to  mal^e  an  intensive  study  of  Latin.  No  knowledge  of 
Latin  is  required.  The  Roman  literature  will  be  treated  in  its 
broad  relations  to  the  Greek  literature  and  to  modern  literature. — 
Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

History  of  Roman  Law. 

Lectures.  A  sketch  of  the  development  of  Roman  Private 
Law,  and  of  the  relations  of  Private  to  Public  Law  up  to  the 
death  of  Justinian ;  some  account  of  Roman  Law  in  the  Middle 
Ages ;  and  a  discussion  of  the  relations  of  Roman  Law  to  modern 
systems  of  law. — One  hour  a  week,  first  semester. 
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Roman  Provincial  Administration. 

Lectures.  A  short  account  will  be  given  of  the  geographical 
extension  of  Rome  through  her  conquests,  of  her  system  of  pro- 
vincial administration,  of  the  effect  of  provincial  development 
upon  the  life  of  the  state,  of  the  reorganization  of  the  administra- 
tion by  Augustus  and  by  Diocletian,  and  a  sketch  of  the  later 
history  of  the  provinces. — One  hour  a  week,  second  semester. 

The  Development  of  the  Roman  Constitution. 

Lectures.  This  course  deals  with  the  Roman  constitution  up 
to  and  including  the  Augustan  age.  Special  attention  will  be  given 
to  the  reasons  for  the  failure  of  the  constitution  of  the  Republic, 
and  to  the  establishment  of  the  Principate  by  Augustus.  Points 
of  resemblance  to  the  American  constitution  will  be  noted  wher- 
ever it  may  be  possible  to  institute  comparisons. — Two  hours  a 
week,  Arsi  semester. 

The  Elements  of  Roman  Law. 

Lectures  and  recitations.  An  outline  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Roman  Law  as  given  in  the  Institutes  of  Gains  and 
of  Justinian.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  points  of  Roman 
Law,  which  illustrate  principles  of  ^glish  Law. — Two  hours  a 
week,  second  semester. 

The  Elements  of  Spanish  Law. 

The  history  of  Spanish  Law  and  its  relations  to  Roman  Law, 
with  an  outline  of  the  most  important  principles  of  modern  Span- 
ish Law  as  given  in  the  codes  of  our  recently  acquired  Spanish 
possessions. — Two  hours  a  week,  Hrst  semester. 

Advanced  Course  in  Roman  Law. 

A  study  of  selected  titles  of  the  Digest  of  Justinian. — Two 
hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Professor  Drake  and  Dr.  Meader  : — 

Reviews  in  Roman  Literature,  Latin  Grammar,  and 
Roman  Political  Institutions. 

Systematic  reviews,  with  a  direction  of  the  student's  reading; 
intended  especially  for  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts. — One  hour  a  week,  second  semester. 

Professor  Dennison  : — 
[Latin  Inscriptions. 

Reading  of  inscriptions  of  different  periods  from  the  De 
Criscio  collection  and  from  reproductions.  Interpretation  of  se- 
lected inscriptions. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

This  course  will  be  omitted  in  1905-1906]. 
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Martial;  Petronius,  Trimalchio's  Banquet. 

With  special  reference  to  the  private  and  social  life  of  the 
Romans. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

The  Letters  of  Pliny. 

Interpretation  of  selected  letters,  with  a  study  of  Roman  lit- 
erary and  social  conditions  at  the  end  of  the  first  century. — Two 
hours  a  week,  second  semester, 

[The  Letters  of  Cicero. 

Interpretation  of  selected  letters,  with  special  reference  to 
Roman  manners  and  political  conditions  at  the  end  of  the  Republic. 
Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

This  course  will  be  omitted  in  1905-1906]. 

The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans. 

Lectures  on  Roman  life  and  the  social  conditions  of  antiquity ; 
illustrated  by  stereopticon  slides. — One  hour  a  week,  first  semester. 

Professor  Dennison^  Assistant  Professor  Sanders^  and 
Dr.  Meader: — 

Latin  Writing  (A). 

Attention  is  given  not  only  to  correctness  of  expression,  but 
also  to  matters  of  style  and  the  finer  distinctions  of  the  language. 
— Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Latin  Writing  (B). 

Lectures  on  Latin  style,  with  collateral  reading  and  written 
exercises. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Courses  A  and  B  are  usually  given  in  three  sections,  the  stu- 
dents being  classified  according  to  their  needs  and  difficulties. 

Assistant  Professor  Sanders: — 

The  Sources  of  the  Roman  Historians. 

Lectures  with  direction  of  work  on  special  themes. — One  hour 
a  week,  first  semester. 

Introduction  to  Latin  Palaeography. 

Lectures  on  the  various  styles  of  writing  found  in  Latin  manu- 
scripts, with  exercises  in  reading  from  facsimiles. — Two  hours  a 
week,  first  semester. 

Virgil,  Georgics. 

Reading  course  with  lectures  on  the  Roman  writers  concern- 
ing agriculture. — Tzvo  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 
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Lectures  on  Classical  Mythology. 

The  course  will  include  development  of  myths,  literary  paral- 
lels and  interpretations  based  on  the  monuments.  Illustrated  by 
photographs  and  stereopticon  slides. — One  hour  a  week, ,  second 
semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Sanders  and  Dr.  Meader: — 
Latin  Grammar  (A). 

Lectures  on  the  phonology  and  morphology  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage.— Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Latin  Grammar  (B). 

Historical  Syntax  and  Style.  Lectures.  In  this  course  both 
the  forms  and  meanings  of  the  more  important  syntactical  types 
will  be  treated  and  special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  factors  (subjective  and  objective)  that  condition  their 
development.  The  continuity  of  the  Graeco-Roman  tradition  in 
matters  of  style  will  be  especially  dwelt  upon. — Two  hours  a  week, 
second  semester. 

Dr.  Meader: — 
The  Italic  Dialects. 

Lectures  on  the  phonology  and  morphology  of  the  dialects, 
with  the  interpretation  of  selected  inscriptions. — Two  hours  a 
week,  second  semester. 

[The     Pseudo-Caesarian     Bellum     Africanum     and 
Bellum  Hispaniense. 

Interpretation  of  the  texts  and  critical  study  of  their  syn- 
tactical and  stylistic  peculiarities,  accompanied  by  a  continual 
comparison  with  the  usages  of  Casar. — Two  hours  a  week,  first 
semester. 

This  course  will  be  omitted  in  1905- 1906]. 

Rapid  Reading  of  Easy  Latin. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  develop  the  ability  to  read  Latin 
without  the  use  of  a  dictionary. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Latin  Comedy. 

Selected  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence. — Two  hours  a  week, 
second  semester. 
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SANSKRIT  AND  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY. 

Before  beginning  the  study  of  Sanskrit,  the  student  should  have 
pursued  courses  in  two  of  the  three  subjects,  Greek,  Latin,  and 
German  for  at  least  four  semesters.  The  courses  in  Comparative 
Philology  are  open  to  students  of  modern  as  well  as  of  ancient  lan- 
guages. 

Dr.  Meader:— 
Beginners'   Course. 

Grammar  and  exercises  in  translation  and  composition.  Text- 
books: Whitney's  Grammar  and  Lanman's  Sanskrit  Reader. — 
Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Advanced  Courses. 

A.  Interpretation  of  the  selections  contained  in  Lanman's 
Sanskrit  Reader,  with  elementary  studies  in  the  comparative  mor- 
phology of  the  moi%  important  cognate  languages. — Ttvo  hours  a 
week,  second  semester, 

B.  Rapid  Reading  of  Easy  Sanskrit. — One  hour  a  week,  Arst 
semester.  « 

C.  Advanced  Reading:  Kalidasa's  Cakuntala.  Elements  of 
Prakrit. — One  hour  a  week,  second  semester. 

[D.  Advanced  Reading:  Selections  from  the  Vedas.-— On^ 
hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

This  course  is  omitted  in  1905- 1906]. 

Comparative  Philology. 

A  general  introduction  to  comparative  Indo-European  and 
classical  philology.  Study  of  the  relationships,  classifications  and 
general  characteristics  of  the  Indo-European  languages,  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  main  questions  of  comparative  phonology,  morphol- 
ogy slnd  syntax.  A  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  is  not  required.  Lec- 
tures and  recitations.  One  hour  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 
tures  and  recitations. — One  hour  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

SEMITICS. 

The  courses  in  Semitics  are  intended  for : — ( i )  students  who 
are  seeking  a  liberal  culture;  (2)  students  of  "classical"  and  modem 
languages,  to  furnish  them  with  necessary  data  for  the  study  of  the 
philosophy  of  language  and  phonetic  laws;  (3)  students  who  wish 
to  make  a  special  study  of  Semitics  (the  courses  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy);  (4)  students  of  ancient  history; 
(5)  students  of  art  and  archeology;  (6)  students  of  ethics  and 
theology. 
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Professor  Craig: — 
Hebrew.* 

1.  Genesis. 

Baer  and  Delitzsch's  Text.  Gesenius'  Hebrew  Grammar  by 
Kautzch,  trans,  by  Collins,  26th  Edition.  Craig's  Hebrew  Word 
Manual. — Three  hours  a  week,  iirst  semester. 

2.  Deuteronomy, 

Joshua,  I  Samuel,  Ruth,  Jonah.  Theile's  Biblia  Hebraica.  Gesen- 
ius'  Lexicon. — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester, 

3.  Prophetic  Literature: 

Amos  and  Isaiah.  Study  of  the  nature  and  content  of 
prophecy  in  its  literary,  historical,  and  ethical  aspects.  Text- 
books: Hebrew  Bible,  Driver's  Hebrew  Moods  and  Tenses. — 
Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester, 

4.  The  Book  of  Job, 

Including  study  of  the  literary  structure  and  critique  of  the  dom- 
inant ideas.  Baer  and  Delitzsch's  Text  and  Haupt's  Polychrome 
Edition  (text  by  Siegfried). — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Assyrian. 

1.  Introduction  to  Easy  Historical   Inscriptions 

From  the  Ninth  Century  b.  c'.,  with  study  of  the  grammar.  Text- 
books :  Delitzsch's  Assyrische  Lesestucke,  vierte  Auflage. — Three 
hours  a  week,  first  semester, 

2.  Historical  Inscriptions. 

Selections  from  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia 
(R.  I-V.) — Second  semester, 

3.  The  Babylonian  Stories  of  Creation, 

The  Deluge,  and  the  War  of  Marduk  against  Tiamat,  with  lectures 
on  the  Cosmology  of  the  Babylonians.  Inscription  of  Tiglath- 
pileser,  I,  circa  1120  b.  c. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester, 

4.  Religious  Literature. 

King's  "The  Prayers  of  the  Lifting-up  of  the  Hand."  Craig's 
"Religious  Texts." — Second  semester, 

*  Candidates  for  a  higher  degree  who  wish  to  elect  a  Semitic  language  as 
one  of  the  subjects  leading  to  the  degree,  must  have  previously  completed 
Courses  x  and  2  in  Hebrew,  or  an  equivalent  thereto  in  some  Semitic 
language. 
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History  and  Archaeology. 

( 1 )  Lectures  on  the  Ancient  Babylonians,  Assyrians, 
Hebrew,  Phoenicians. 

The  lectures  are  based  on  the  study  of  the  monuments. — Two 
hours  a  week,  Hrst  semester. 

(2)  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Israel  and  Judah 

From  earliest  times  to  the  Reformation  of  Ezra. 

(3)  Lectures.    Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

(4)  Lectures.    Study  of  the  Prophetic  Books  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

(5)  Lectures.    The  Religion  of  the  Semites. 

(6)  Lectures.  The  Wisdom  Literature  of  the 
Jews  and  Comparison  with  similar  productions 
by  other  peoples. 

Arabic. 

1.  Introductory  Course. 

Grammar  and  reading.  Socin's  Arabic  Grammar  (English 
edition)  and  Brunnow's  Chrestomathy. — Two  hours  a  week,  sec- 
ond semester. 

2.  Selected  Suras  from  the  Quran. 

Chrestomathia  Quarani  Arabica,  Nallino,  with  introductory  lec- 
tures on  the  life  of  Muhammed  and  Muhammedanism. — Two  hours 
a  week,  first  semester, 

Aramaic,  Syriac,  Ethiopic. 

Courses  in  Aramaic,  Syriac,  Ethiopic  are  arranged  to  suit  the 
needs  of  advanced  students. 

Hellenistic  Greek. 

Professor  Craig  : — 
New  Testament. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  including  grammatical  study  of  the 
peculiarities  of  Hellenistic  Greek,  and  historical  introduction  to 
the  book.  Text-books:  Westcott  and  Hort's  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment, revised  edition  with  introduction  by  Ph.  Schaff ;  Thayer's 
Winer's  New  Testament  Grammar:  Blass'  Grammar  of  New  Tes- 
tament Greek ;  Thayer's  Greek- English  Lexicon. — Two  hours  a 
week,  first  semester. 
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Septuagint. 

I  Corinthians,  II  Corinthians,  and  the  study  of  the  Apostolic 
Age.  Grammar  and  lexicon  as  in  the  first  semester,  and  Liddell 
and  Scott's  Lexicon. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

FRENCH. 

The  advanced  and  graduate  courses  here  described  presuppose  in 
general  three  years'  previous  collegiate  study  of  French.  The  mini- 
mum requirement  of  undergraduate  preparation  is  represented  by 
courses  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  described  in  the  University  Calendar  for 
1904- 1905. 

Professor  Canfield: — 

Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  Gentry. 

This  course  deals  with  the  main  aspects  of  poetry  in  France 
from  the  beginnings  of  Romanticism  to  the  present  time.  The 
chief  and  representative  poets  are  studied  in  connection  with  the 
currents  of  thought  of  the  time.  Lectures,  reading,  and  discus- 
sions. Open  to  undergraduates  and  graduates. — Three  hours  a 
week,  throughout  the  year. 

[The  History  of  the  Novel  in  France. 

This  course  will  trace  the  growth  of  the  novel  as  a  form 
of  literature  and  its  various  transformations.  A  number  of  rep- 
resentative masterpieces  of  different  periods  will  be  read,  and 
both  their  technical  qualities  and  their  relation  to  the  social  and 
intellectual  environments  of  the  time  will  be  studied.  Particular 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  preparation  and  development  of 
the  movement  of  realism  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Open  to 
graduates  and  undergraduates. — Three  hours  a  week,  throughout 
the  year. 

Omitted  in  1905-1906.] 

Seminary  in  French  Literature. 

The  early  works  of  Victor  Hugo.  Various  questions  with 
regard  to  the  sources,  structure,  style,  etc.,  of  these  works  will  be 
examined. — Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Historical  French  Grammar. 

Lectures  on  Phonology  and  Morphology,  and  reading  of  Old 
French  texts.  For  undergraduates  and  graduates. — Two  hours  a 
week,  throughout  the  year. 

Professor  Levi  : — 

History    of    French    Literature    in    the    Seventeenth, 
Eighteenth,  and  Nineteenth  Genturies. 

A  general  survey.  Lectures,  reports,  reading.  For  under- 
graduates and  graduates. — Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 
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Assistant  Professor  de  Pont  : — 
Dramatists  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

Lectures  and  reports.  This  course  is  designed  to  furnish  a 
survey  of  the  French  drama  from  the  Qassical  to  the  Romantic 
School.  For  undergraduates  and  graduates. — Three  hours  a  week, 
second  semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Effinger:^— 
The  Dramatic  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

The  Drama  of  the  Revolution ;  the  Melodramatic  Period ;  the 
Romantic  Movement;  the  Modem  Drama.  Lectures,  reading,  and 
reports. — Three  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Dr.  Thieme: — 
French  Versification. 

A  critical  and  historical  examination  of  the  structure  of 
French  verse.  Primarily  for  graduates. — Two  hours  a  week,  iirst 
semester. 

Dr.  Hamilton: — 

Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  French  period, 
reading  of  Old  French  texts. — Two  hours  a  week,  iirst  semester, 

PROVENCAL. 

Dr.  Hamilton: — 

Outline  of  the  Grammar,  with  readings  in  Appel's  Provenzar 
lische  Chrestomathie.  Primarily  for  graduates. — Two  hours  a 
week,  second  semester. 

ITALIAN. 

The  minimum  requirement  for  admission  to  the  courses  an- 
nounced  below  consists  in  courses  i  and  2  described  in  the  Univer- 
sity Calendar  for  1904- 1905,  or  an  equivalent. 

Professor  Levi: — 
Dante :  La  Vita  Nuova. 

For  undergraduates  and  graduates. 

Dante:  La  Divina  Commedia. 

Lectures  on  the  life  and  works  of  Dante  with  special  reference 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  Divine  Comedy.  Recitations  and  re- 
ports on  assigned  reading.  For  undergraduates  and  graduates. — 
Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 
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SPAKISH. 

The  minimum  requirement  for  entrance  to  the  advanced  courses 
in  Spanish,  announced  below,  consists  in  courses  i  and  2,  described 
in  the  University  Calendar  for   1 904-1 905,  or  an  equivalent. 

Dr.  Wagner: — 
Don  Quixote. 

In  this  course  the  masterpiece  of  Cervantes  will  be  critically 
read  and  the  manifold  aspects  of  its  significance  studied. — Two 
hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Lope  de  Vega  and  the  Classical  Drama. 

Representative  masterpieces  of  the  drama  of  the  seventeenth 
century  will  be  read  and  interpreted. — Two  hours  a  week,  second 
semester. 

Outline  of  the  History  of  Spanish  Literature. 

Lectures  intended  to  accompany  the  foregoing  courses  and  to 
offer  such  a  view  of  the  more  important  movements  in  Spanish 
literature  that  the  works  studied  in  them  may  be  seen  in  their 
proper  historical  perspective. — One  hour  a  week,  throughout  the 
year. 

GERMAN. 

The  advanced  and  graduate  courses  in  German,  announced  below, 
presuppose  a  reasonably  thorough  and  extended  knowledge  of  the 
written  and  spoken  language,  and  an  acquaintance  with  some  of  the 
masterpieces,  of  modern  German  literature,  both  of  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  undergraduate  work  not  here  mentioned.  The 
minimum  requirement  of  undergraduate  preparation  for  the  graduate 
courses  consists  of  Courses  i,  2,  3,  4,  9,  10,  and  options  in  5a,  5&, 
S^*  Sd,  7,  6a,  6b,  6c,  6d,  and  8,  as  described  in  the  University  Calen- 
dar for  1 904- 1 905,  or  work  equivalent  to  the  courses  mentioned. 

Courses  5a,  sb,  sc,  sd,  7,  6a,  6b,  6c,  6d,  and  8  are  primarily 
intended  for  undergraduates,  but  are  recommended  to  graduates  who 
wish  to  study  the  best  productions  of  the  German  classics. 

Professor  Winkler: — 
Goethe's  Faust. 

Lectures  and  recitations.  Thomas's  edition.  The  drama  is 
studied  as  a  work  of  art,  and  the  life  and  thought  of  Goethe, 
affording  the  basis  for  its  interpretation,  are  carefully  reviewed 
and  analyzed.  An  excellent  Goethe  library,  which  contains  the 
most  important  critical  material  on  Faust,  affords  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  special  study.  Advanced  course  open  to  undergraduates 
and  graduates. — Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 
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History  of  German  Literature. 

Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  A  survey  of  German  litera- 
ture in  its  development  from  the  beginnings  down  to  the  death 
of  Lessing,  with  special  regard  to  important  epochs,  notable  liter- 
ary monuments,  and  underlying  intellectual  movements.  Vogt  und 
Koch,  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Litteratur  von  den  altesten  Zeiten 
bis  zur  Gegenwart.  Francke,  History  of  German  Literature.  Ad- 
vanced course  open  to  undergraduates  and  graduates. — Two  hours 
a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

German  Romanticism. 

Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  The  beginnings  of  German 
Romanticism.  Influence  of  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Schelling  upon  the 
Romantic  movement.  Its  relation  to  German  Qassicism  and  to 
the  social  and  political  life  of  the  times.  The  younger  Romantic 
movement.  The  period  of  the  wars  of  liberation.  The  intellectual 
and  political  movement  leading  to  the  revolution  of  1848.  Ad- 
vanced course  open  to  undergraduates  and  graduates. — Two  hours 
a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

History  of  German  Literature  in  the  second  half  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Lectures,  assigned  readings  and  discussions. — Two  hours  a 
week,  the  second  semester. 

Proseminary  in  Modem  German  Literature. 

The  Storm  and  Stress  Movement. 

Study  of  the  foreign  influences  and  the  social  and^literary  con- 
ditions of  Germany  that  gave  rise  to  the  movement.  Investigations 
in  Hamann,  Herder,  Lavater,  Goethe,  Lenz,  Klinger,  Maler  Mtiller, 
Heinse,  etc.  The  chief  aim  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  stu- 
dent with  the  methods  of  modem  literary  research.  Primarily  for 
graduates. — Two  hours  a  week,  the  first  semester. 

Teachers'  Course. 

Lectures  and  discussions  on  the  methods  of  teaching  German 
and  the  organization  of  courses. — One  hour  a  week,  second 
semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Diekhoff: — 
Middle  High  German. 

Lectures  and  recitations  with  assigned  readings.  This  course 
is  intended  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  Middle  High  German ; 
incidentally  it  includes  a  brief  sketch  of  the  historical  development 
of  Modem  German  phonology  and  inflection.     The  selections  read 
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are  drawn  from  homiletic  prose,  folk-epic,  court-epic,  and  lyric ; 
and  in  the  translation  of  these  into  Modern  German  special  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  principles  underlying  change  in  the  word- 
signification.  Paul,  Mittelhochdeutsche  Grammatik,  4te  Aufl.,  and 
Bachmann,  Mittelhochdeutsches  Lesebuch.  Advanced  course  open 
to  undergraduates  and  graduates. — Two  hours  a  week,  Arst  semes- 
ter. 

The  Middle  High  German  Folk-Epic. 

Lectures  with  collateral  readings  on  the  characteristic  feat- 
ures, composition,  legendary  setting,  language,  and  metre  of  the 
folk-epic.  Reading  and  interpretation  of  selections  from  the 
Nibelungenlied,  Gudrun,  and  minor  epics.  Reports  on  assigned 
topics.  Advanced  course  open  to  undergraduates  and  graduates. — 
Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Introductory  Course  in  Old  High  German. 

Lectures  based  upon  Braune's  Abriss  der  althochdeutschen 
Lautlehre,  2te  Aufl.,  and  readings  from  Braune's  Althochdeutsches 
Lesebuch,  4te  Afl.  The  course  will  include  a  review  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  literature  of  the  period.  Primarily  for  graduates. — 
Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

German  Grammar. 

The  aim  of  the  course  will  be  to  give  the  student  a  compre- 
hensive and  systematic  view  of  Modern  German  Grammar.  Lec- 
tures, discussions,  and  reports.  Advanced  course  for  undergrad- 
uates and  graduates. — Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

[Old.  Saxon. 

Lectures  and  recitations.  Holthausen,  Altsachsisches  Elemen- 
tarbuch,  and  Behaghel's  edition  of  Heliand. — Two  hours  a  week, 
throughout  the  year. 

Omitted  in  1905-1906;  to  be  given  in   1906-1907]. 

Assistant  Professor  Hildner  : — 
Hans  Sachs. 

Lectures  and  reports. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Dr.  Florer: — 

The  Early  Writings  of  Lessing. 

Lectures,  investigations,  and  reports.  Advanced  course  open 
to  undergraduates  and*  graduates. — Two  hours  a  week,  Hrst  semes- 
ter. 
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Life  and  Works  of  Luther. 

Lectures  and  reports.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  Luther's 
language.  Advanced  course  open  to  undergraduates  and  grad- 
uates.— Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Dr.  Boucke: — 
The  history  of  German  Civilization. 

Lectiiret  and  readings  from  Gustav  Freyt^g's  Bilder  aus  der 
deutschen  Vergangenheit.  This  course  is  intended  to  supplement 
the  course  in  Gemkan  literature,  and  to  give  a  survey  of  the  his- 
torical development  of  German  culture  in  its  various  expressions 
up  to  the  beginning  of  this  century,  with  special  regard  to  the 
more  important  epochs.  Advanced  course  open  to  undergraduates 
and  graduates. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Heinrich  Heine. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  his  life  and  works.  Lectures  and 
reports  on  assigned  topics.  Advanced  course  open  to  undergradu- 
ates and  graduates. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

The  History  of  the  German  Language. 

This  coiirse  aims  to  give  a  systematic  presentation  of  the 
general  development  of  the  German  language  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present  A  knowledge  of  Gothic,  Old  High  German, 
and  Middle  High  German  is  assumed.  Primarily  for  graduates. — 
Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

GOTHIC. 

Assistant  Professor  Diekhoff: — 
Introductory  Course. 

Lectures  on  phonology  and  morphology,  and  reading  of  the 
Gospels.  Streitberg's  Gotisches  Elementarbuch.  This  course 
serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  Germanic  Philology. 
Primarily  for  g^duates. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Advanced  Course. 

The  Epistles.  Heyne's  Ulfilas,  9te  Aufl.  Primarily  for  gradu- 
ates.— Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

SCAllDINAyiAN. 

Dr.  Boucke: — 
[Old  Icelandic. 

Introductory  course.  Lectures  and  reading  of  selections  from 
the  Sagas.  Kahle's  altislandisches  Elementarbuch.  Primarily  for 
graduates. — Two  hours   a  week,   throughout   the  year. 

Omitted  in  1905-1906:  to  be  given  in  1906-1907I. 
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Journal  Club  : — 

,  Current  Literature  on  Germanic  Philology  and  Litera- 
ture. 

Meetings  of  instructors  and  advanced  students  in  the  German 
department  are  held  once  every  two  or  three  weeks  throughout 
the  year,  at  which  reports  are  made  on  the  important  contribu- 
tions to  Germanic  philology  and  literature. 

ENGLISH  PHILOLOGY  AND  GENERAL  LINGTHSTICS. 

The  work  of  this  department  is  concerned  with  the  study  of  ( i ) 
the  mother  tongue,  (2)  the  life  and  growth  of  language  in  general, 
and  (3)  the  teaching  of  language. 

Professor  Hempl: — 
Old  English.* 

A  general  introduction  to  the  subject. — Two  hours  a  week, 
Arst  semester. 

[Old-English  Phonology  and  Morphology. 

This  course  consists  of  lectures  on  the  history  of  Old-English 
sounds  and  forms,  together  with  the  private  reading  of  Old-Eng- 
lish prose  texts  and  the  investigation  of  two  or  three  problems. — 
Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Omitted  in  1905- 1906]. 

Old-English  Poetry. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  course  to  make  the  student  familiar 
with  the  most  important  poetical  literature  of  the  Old- English 
period. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Middle  English. 

This  course  consists  of  a  brief  introduction  to  the  subject,  the 
private  reading  of  several  of  Chaucer's  works,  and  'the  study  of 
Chaucer's  English  as  compared  with  the  English  of  to-day. — 
Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

The  History  of  the  English  Language. 

Lectures  on  the  most  important  factors  in  the  history  of  the 
language,  together  with  the  investijgation  of  the  cause  aad  process 
of  certain  changes  in  usage. — Two  hours  a  week,  iirst  semester. 

*The  term  **01d  English"  is  used  in  this  Announcement  for  tbe  period 
of  English  often  called  "Anglo-Saxon." 
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English  Etymology. 

A  study  of  the  origin  of  English  words  and  of  the  changes 
they  have  undergone  in  form  and  meaning. — Two  hours  a  week, 
first  semester. 

Modern-English  Grammar. 

This  course  is  intended  especially  for  candidates  preparing  to 
teach  English  grammar. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Special  Problems. 

This  course  consists  in  the  investigation  of  a  series  of  special 
problems  in  English  philology,  dealing  chiefly  with  the  historical 
development  of  certain  phases  of  English  speech. — Two  hours  a 
week,  each  semester. 

The  Elements  of  Phonetics. 

A  study  of  the  elements  of  speech-sounds,  with  Special  refer- 
ence to  the  needs  of  candidates  preparing  to  teach  modern  lan- 
guages.— Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

The  Teaching  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  course  to  give  practical  instruction  in 
the  teaching  of  modern  foreign  languages,  as  well  as  advice  in  the 
matter  of  preparation  for  teaching.  There  will  also  be  given  a 
brief  survey  of  the  most  important  methods  now  employed. — Two 
hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

The  Principles  of  Linguistic  Science. 

Lectures  on  the  most  important  phases  of  the  life  and 
growth  of  language.  It  is  the  object  in  this  course  to  furnish  to 
students  of  either  classical  or  modern  languages  an  explanation  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  languages  they  are  studying,  and  to  bring 
these  scattered  data  into  connection  with  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples.— Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

ENGLISH. 

The  following  courses  (open  also  to  undergraduates  who  are  pre- 
pared to  take  them)  will  ordinarily  be  found  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
graduate  students.  In  case  of  students  who  have  specialized  in  Eng- 
lish for  their  first  degree,  additional  advanced  courses  for  graduate 
study  are  provided  after  conference  with  the  candidate.  Some  of  the 
subjects  assigned  in  recent  years  are  the  following :  The  Development 
of  the  English  Novel ;  The  English  Satirists  of  the  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  Centuries ;  The  Romantic  Revival  in  England  at  the  close 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century ;  The  Pre-Shakespearian  Drama  in  Eng- 
land ;  Shakespeare's  Histories. 

See  also  the  courses  in  English  Philology  and  General  Lin- 
guistics. 
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Professor  Demmon,  Assistant  Professor  Strauss,  and 
Dr.  Tatlock: — 

English  Literature.  The  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth 
Centuries. 

This  course  is  open  to  those  only  who  take,  or  have  taken, 
a  course  in  Chaucer.  It  will  deal  mainly  with  pre-Chaucerian 
Middle  English  literature,  and  will  consist  in  lectures  and  outside 
reading  (mainly  of  modernized  texts),  with  the  purpose  of  illus- 
trating Chaucer  and  the  Middle  Ages. — First  semester. 

English  Literature.     From  Chaucer  to  the  Renais- 
sance. 

This  course  consists  in  lectures  and  outside  reading  on 
Chaucer,  Gower,  Langland,  Mandeville,  Malory,  Skelton.  the 
Scottish  poets  of  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries,  and 
other  writers,  and  on  the  native  origin  of  the  English  Drama. — 
Second  semester. 

English  Literature  Seminary. 

Each  student  is  expected  first,  to  read  the  entire  list  of  works 
with  which  the  course  deals,  together  with  such  critical  literature 
on  each  subject  as  there  may  be  time  for ;  second,  to  present  an 
essay  upon  an  assigned  masterpiece ;  third,  to  participate  each 
week  in  a  general  ex  tempore  discussion  of  the  work  under  consid- 
eration. The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  lay  a  foundation  for  correctly 
estimating  literary  masterpieces  of  widely  varying  types.  The 
list  of  masterpieces  is  as  follows :  More's  Utopia ;  Bacon's 
Essays :  Milton's  Areopagitica :  Carlyle's  Sartor  Resartus ;  George 
Eliot's  Silas  Marner ;  Spenser's  Faery  Queen,  Book  i  :  Shake- 
speare's Sonnets :  Milton's  Paradise  Lost ;  Dryden's  Absalom  and 
Achitophel ;  Pope's  Essay  on  Man ;  Wordsworth's  Excursion ; 
Browning's  The  Ring  and  the  Book ;  Tennyson's  Maud ;  Swin- 
burne's Atalanta  in  Calydon. — First  semester. 

Shakespeare  Seminary. 

The  method  is  similar  to  that  in  the  preceding  course.  The 
plays  selected  are :  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream ;  The  Merchant 
of  Venice;  As  You  Like  It;  Twelfth  Night;  The  Tempest; 
Richard  III  ;  the  two  parts  of  Henry  IV  ;  Henry  V  :  Romeo  and 
Juliet;  Hamlet;  Othello;  King  Lear;  Macbeth;  Cariolanus. — 
Second  semester. 

American  Literature  Seminary. 

Authors    studied:      Irving.    Cooper.    Bryant.'    Emerson,    Haw- 
thorne.    Longfellow,     Whittier,     Poe.     Holmes,     Thoreau,     Lowell, 
Bayard    Taylor,    Howells.    and    James.     Representative    works    of . 
the  authors  named  are  studied,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  discover 
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the  distinctly  American  element  by  a  comparative  study  with 
British  authors. — Second  semester.  When  this  subject  is  taken 
for  an  advanced  degree,  individual  work  is  assigned  for  the  first 
semester,  upon  which  the  candidate  is  expected  to  make  weekly 
reports. 

Poetics. 

Lectures.  Candidates  who  take  their  major  in  English  Litera- 
ture are  expected  to  take  this  course  in  connection  with  the  semi- 
nary work  in  English  Literature  and  Shakespeare. — Throughout 
the  year. 

Studies  in  the  text  of  Shakespeare. 

The  aim  will  be  to  illustrate  the  method  of  textual  study  as 
applied  to  a  play  like  Hamlet,  and  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome 
in  establishing  a  text.  The  McMillan  Shakespeare  Library  affords 
a  very  full  apparatus  for  these  studies. — Throughout  the  year. 

RHETORIC. 

It  is  expected  that  graduate  students  will  be  reasonably  pro- 
ficient in  writing.  The  study  of  composition,  therefore,  unless  it  is 
pursued  with  reference  to  the  theory  of  teaching,  is  not  regarded  as 
a  graduate  study. 

Professor  Scott: — 

Interpretations  of  Literature  and  Art. 

The  first  weeks  of  the  course  are  given  to  a  discussion  of  the 
leading  principles  of  criticism.  These  principles  are  then  applied 
in  the  appreciation  and  interpretation  of  specimens  of  literature 
and  art.  The  course  is  conducted  as  a  seminary. — Two  hours  a 
week,  first  semester. 

[Prose  Rhythms. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  the  careful  study  and  discussion 
of  the  principal  theories  regarding  the  nature  and  origin  of  typical 
English  prose  rhythms.  A  parallel  study  will  be  made  of  poetic 
rhythms  for  purposes  of  comparison.— One  hour  a  week,  first 
semester. 

Omitted  in  1905- 1906.] 

Newspaper  Writing :  Theory  and  Practice. 

Intended  for  students  who  are  preparing  to  do  newspaper 
work.  The  class  will  prepare  and  publish,  in  the  course  of  the 
semester,  several  issues  of  a  daily  paper. — Two  hours  a  week,  first 
semester. 
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Seminary  in  Rhetoric  and  Criticism. 

The  subjects  of  discussion  will  vary  from  year  to  year.  Among 
the  problems  to  be  investigated  are  the  following:  The  origins  of 
prose ;  tjrpes  of  critical  theory ;  the  theory  and  history  of  com- 
munication ;  the  psychology  of  figure  of  speech ;  the  sociological 
basis  of  the  principles  of  usage ;  the  morphology  of  publication ; 
the  rhythm  of  prose ;  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  types  of  dis- 
course.— Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Teachers*  Course :  Methods  of  Teaching  English  Com- 
position and  Rhetoric. 

The  course  includes  (i)  an  outline  of  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  rhetoric  and  composition,  (2)  a  consideration  of  the  prob- 
lems of  composition  teaching,  (3)  a  review  of  modem  text-books, 
(4)  a  discussion  of  methods  of  teaching  as  outlined  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  subject.  Each  member  of  the  class  is  required  to  do 
some  teaching. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Prose  Fiction. 

Studies  in  the  structure  and  function  of  the  leading  types  of 
prose  fiction,  including  the  short  story. — Two  hours  a  week,  second 
semester. 

The  course  is  conducted  as  a  seminary. 

[Reviews. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  furnish  instruction,  and  give 
practice,  in  the  writing  of  book-reviews  for  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines. During  the  semester  the  class  will  edit  and  publish  sev- 
eral issues  of  a  weekly  review.  A  few  lectures  on  standards  of 
criticism  and  methods  of  reviewing  will  be  given  at  the  beginning 
of  the  semester,  and  specimen  reviews  will  be  analyzed  in  detail. — 
Two  hours  a  week,  second  'semester. 

Omitted  in  1905- 1906.] 

ORATORY. 

Professor  Trueblood: — 

Study  of  Great  Orators,  ancient  and  modem. 

Lectures  on  methods  of  public  address  and  sources  of  power. 
Study  of  representative  selections.  The  method  is  similar  to  that 
in  the   English   Literature   Seminary. — One  semester. 

Oral  Discussions. 

This  course  is  designed  to  develop  readiness  of  extemporiza- 
tion. It  involves  the  application  of  the  principles  of  logic  and 
elocution  in  the  discussion  of  leading  topics  of  the  day.  Students 
are  required  to  present  briefs  of  the  subjects  discussed. — Through- 
out the  year. 
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Shakespearean  Reading. 

Critical  study  and  interpretive  readings  of  four  plays.  Analy- 
sis of  character,  plot,  and  incident.  Expression&I  reading  of 
principal  scenes.  Characters  assigned  to  members  of  the  class  and 
scenes  recited  from  the  platform.  Plays  to  be  selected. — Through- 
out the  year. 

MUSIC. 

In  addition  to  the  undergraduate  courses  in  choral  music,  har- 
mony, history  of  music,  musical  analysis,  counterpoint,  etc.,  special 
courses  are  provided  for  graduate  students. 

These  courses  are  divided  into  two  groups.  The  first  group, 
simple  and  double  counterpoint,  canon  and  fugue,  free  composition 
and  instrumentation,  is  intended  for  such  students  as  have  the 
proper  preliminary  training,  and  possess  the  special  talent  necessary 
for  creative  work.  The  second  group  represents  original  research 
in  the  history  of  music,  criticism  of  the  literature  of  music,  or  re- 
search work  in  the  evolution  of  musical  instruments.  The  successful 
prosecution  of  work  in  these  courses  demands  the  same  preliminary 
training  as  the  studies  in  the  first  group,  and  for  the  last  named 
course  a  thorough  scientific  preparation. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  opportunities  for  hearing 
music,  without  which  work  of  a  critical  nature  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  are  exceptional,  while  the  Stearns  Collection  of  Musical 
Instruments,  including  representatives  of  all  classes  of  instruments 
(nearly  sixteen  hundred  in  number),  furnish  ample  material  for 
research.  The  special  library  on  this  subject  is  already  of  consider- 
able importance,  and  additions  are  being  constantly  made  of  the 
largest  works  bearing  on  this  and  the  other  subjects,  indicated  as 
proper  for  graduate  work.  While  simple  counterpoint  is  included  in 
undergraduate  work,  it  is  desirous  that  students  pursuing  graduate 
work  in  the  first  group,  should  have  mastered  it,  although  it  is  not 
demanded  as  a  condition  of  entrance  upon  the  work. 

Professor  Stanley: — 

First  Group. 

Simple  Counterpoint. 

Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

(Only  in  exceptional  cases  will  this  be  regarded  as  graduate 
work.) 

Double  Counterpoint. 

T2V0  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Canon  and  Fugue. 

Tivo  hours  a  7ceek,  throughout  the  year. 
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Free  Composition,  and  Instrumentation. 

Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Second  Group. 
Historical  Research. 

Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Musical  Criticism. 

Two  hours  a  zveek,  throughout  the  year. 

(This  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  more  general  course 
given  to  undergraduates,  as  this  involves  special  research,  and 
careful  analysis  of  the  principles  of  criticism  as  applied  to  music 
and  its  literature.) 

Research  in  the  Evolution  of  Musical  Instruments. 

Time  to  be  arranged. 

Original  work  in  research  will  be  required  of  candidates  for 
the  doctor's  degree,  who  take  music  as  one  of  their  subjects.  The 
scope  of  this  work  will  depend  upon  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
i,  e.,  whether  a  major  or  minor.  If  music  is  a  major,  the  general 
conditions  respecting  a  thesis  must  be  complied  with  ;  if  a  minor, 
the  amount  of  work  required  will  be  determined  by  the  committee 
in  charge. 

HISTORY. 

Professor  Hudson  : — 

The  History  of  Europe  since  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia. 

This  period  is  covered  in  two  courses,  each  three  hours  a 
week.  The  course  given  the  first  semester  deals  mainly  with  the 
condition  of  society  and  government  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution, 
and  with  the  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  era,  as  marking  the 
transition  between  the  old  and  the  new  political  and  social  order. 
In  the  course  given  the  second  semester,  the  emphasis  is  laid  upon 
the  national  movement  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  a  careful 
study  is  made  of  the  establishment  of  Italian  and  German  unity 
and  of  the  work  of  Cavour  and  of  Bismarck. 

Present  Problems  of  European  Politics. 

In  a  course  given  the  first  semester,  three  hours  a  zceek,  a 
study  is  made  of  the  relations  of  the  powers  as  they  are  affected 
by  Asiatic  and  African  questions  and  by  the  decline  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire.  Among  the  subjects  discussed  are  the  advance  of 
Russian  on  the  Pacific  and  in  Central  Asia,  the  attitude  of  the 
powers  toward  China,  the  partition  of  Africa,  and  the  problems 
raised  by  the  weakening  of  Turkish  power  in  southeastern  Europe. 
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Seminary  in  Modern  History. 

Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

The  course  given  the  first  semester  deals  with  the  history  of 
England  since  the  formation  of  the  first  Gladstone  ministry,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  policy  and  measures  of  Gladstone  and 
Disraeli.  During  the  second  semester  a  study  is  made  of  Eng- 
land as  a  colonial  power. 

Political  Institutions. 

In  a  course  given  the  second  semester,  three  hours  a  week,  a 
comparative  study  is  made  of  the  political  institutions  of  France, 
Italy,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Austria-Hungary.  Political  par- 
ties are  studied  in  connection  with  institutions,  and  an  effort  is 
made  to  trace  the  connection  between  political  and  party  organi- 
zation. 

Professor  Dow: — 

Studies  in  Medieval  and  Early  Modern  European  His- 
tory. 

Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

This  work  consists  of  courses  which  extend  over  two  years, 
and  may  be  elected  two  years  in  succession.  Courses  9a  and  loa 
relate  to  the  history  of  France,  and  chiefly  to  institutions.  In 
the  first  semester  a  study  is  made  of  the  institutions  of  the  feudal 
period;  in  the  second,  attention  is  directed  to  changes  that  took 
place  in  the  later  medieval  and  early  modern  period.  Courses 
gh  and  10&  {gb  the  first  semester  and  10&  the  second)  treat  of  the 
period  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation,,  and  consist,  like 
the  other  two,  of  a  series  of  logically  related  special  studies.  The 
aim  of  the  work,  aside  from  gaining  an  intensive  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  is  to  develop  independence  and  skill  in  acquiring  and  pre- 
senting well-founded  information.  To  these  ends  the  students  are 
occupied  especially  in  preparing  oral  and  written  reports. 

Seminary  in  Medieval  History. 

Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

This  work  is  devoted  in  part  to  an  introduction  to  the  his- 
torical method,  with  reference  primarily  to  European  history. 
The  more  fundamental  questions  regarding  the  study  of  history 
and  its  relations  to  other  subjects  are  discussed,  and  special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  means  and  methods  of  work,  and  to  historical 
bibliography,  diplomatic,  and  other  aiding  sciences.  The  main 
purpose  in  view,  however,  is  to  provide  practice  in  historical  in- 
vestigation and  writing.  The  students  are  expected  to  co-operate 
with  the  instructor  in  the  study  of  some  subject  from  the  sources, 
and  to  take  such  part  as  they  can  in  both  critical  and  constructive 
tasks. 
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Assistant  Professor  Cross: — 

Studies  in  English  History  since  the  Reformation. 

Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

The  period  covered  by  this  work  extends  from  the  Reforma- 
tion to  the  Revolution  of  1688  inclusive.  Three  successive  phases 
of  the  subject  are  dealt  with  in  courses  given  in  different  years. 
The  first  course,  which  primarily  concerns  with  the  separation 
from  Rome  under  Henry  VIII,  and  the  completion  of  the  Reforma- 
tion settlement  under  Elizabeth,  takes  into  account  the  character- 
istics of  Tudor  absolutism,  foreign  relations,  and  intellectual, 
social,  and  industrial  conditions,  so  far  as  they  touch  the  main 
problem.  The  second  course  is  devoted  to  the  Puritan  Revolution. 
Beginning  with  the  situation  at  the  accession  of  the  Stuart  dynasty, 
the  relations  between  the  Crown,  Parliament,  and  the  Nation  up 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  will  be  traced  in  detail.  In  the 
concluding  course  of  the  cycle  the  nature  and  meaning  of 
the  Restoration,  with  particular  reference  to  Parliament  and  the 
Church  are  first  examined.  Among  the  remaining  topics  treated 
are:  The  home  and  foreign  policy  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II., 
the  causes  leading  to  the  expulsion  of  the  latter  monarch,  the 
various  steps  in  constitutional  development,  the  attempts  to 
secure  toleration  for  Dissenters,  and  the  course  of  political  thought 
to  1689.  Following  introductory  lectures  by  the  ii^structor  on  the 
general  features  and  the  sources  and  literature  of  the  period  to  be 
studied,  the  bulk  of  the  work  will  consist  of  discussions  and 
reports  by  the  students  on  assigned  topics,  with  a  view  to  afford 
training  in  critical  and  constructive  use  of  standard  histories, 
monographs,  and  original  documents.  The  course  for  1905- 1906 
deals  with  the  Restoration  and  the  Revolution  of  1688. 

Assistant  Professor  Fairlie: — 
National  Administration. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  national  administration  of  the 
United  States,  compared  with  that  of  the  principal  European 
countries.  It  begins  with  an  examination  of  the  administrative 
powers  of  the  President  and  Senate  and  those  of  other  chief 
executives  and  executive  councils.  Each  of  the  nine  Executive 
Departments  in  the  United  States  government  and  the  various 
administrative  services  connected  with  them  will  be  considered 
and  compared  with  the  corresponding  departments  and  services  in 
other  governments.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  devel- 
opment of  its  work  will  be  discussed  with  reference  to  the  means 
and  opportunities  of  entering  the  administrative  service,  and  in 
comparison  with  the  systems  of  professional  training  and  exam- 
inations in  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  France.     A  brief  survey 
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will  also  be  givet>  of  the  organization  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
national  judiciary  in  the  United  States. — Three  hours  a  week.  Urst 
semester. 

State  and  Local  Administration. 

In  this  course  will  be  given  a  general  and  comparative  survey 
of  government  in  the  different  States  of  the  American  Union. 
Some  time  will  be  given  to  the  development  of  constitutions. 
Each  of  the  three  departments  of  State  government  will  then  be 
examined :  the  legislatures,  the  judiciary,  and  the  governors  and 
other  State  officers.  Local  government,  including  county,  town- 
ship and  municipal  administration,  will  be  studied.  And  the 
organization  of  political  parties,  and  their  influence  on  the  work- 
ing of  the  governmental  machinery,  will  be  investigated  and  dis- 
cussed.— Three   hours    a    week,    second    semester. 

The  Government  of  Michigan. 

After  tracing  constitutional  and  political  development  in 
Michigan,  the  various  organs  of  State  and  local  government  in 
this  State  are  studied  in  turn :  the  legislature,  the  judicial  system, 
the  governor  and  other  State  officers  and  institutions,  and  local 
administration  in  the  counties,  townships,  and  cities.  Election 
methods  will  also  be  examined  in  the  light  of  the  new  legislation 
on  primaries.  The  State  Constitution  will  be  used  as  the  basis  for 
study ;  but  this  will  be  explained  and  interpreted  by  statutes, 
judicial  decisions,  and  governmental  practice. — Tivo  hours  a 
week,  first  semester. 

English  Political  Institutions. 

While  dealing  primarily  with  present  institutions,  this  course 
will  necessarily  treat  of  their  development,  especially  during  the 
nineteenth  century.  Among  the  topics  considered  will  be :  the 
supremacy  of  Parliament,  the  democratization  and  dominance  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  system  of  cabinet  government,  the 
influence  of  the  Crown  and  the  House  of  Lords,  the  party  system, 
election  methods  and  parliamentary  procedure.  A  brief  outline 
will  also  be  given  of  the  judicial  system,  local  government,  and  the 
system  of  colonial  government. — 7wo  hours  a  week,  second 
semester. 

Comparative  Administrative  Law. 

In  this  course,  special  attention  will  be  given  to  English  local 
administration,  showing  the  changes  during  the  nineteenth  century 
from  the  former  aristocratic  and  decentralized  methods  to  the 
present  democratic  regime  under  administrative  control  by  the 
central  government.  With  this  will  be  compared  the  highly  cen- 
tralized French  system  of  local  administration,  the  combination  of 
bureaucratic  and  popular  administration  in  Prussia,  and  the  sys- 
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tern  of  special  administrative  courts  in  both  countries.  The  study 
naturally  discloses  striking  points  of  difference  fropi  American 
arrangements,  and  suggests  discussion  as  to  the  relative  merits  of 
the  different  methods. — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Municipal  Administration. 

Two  connected  courses  are  given  on  this  subject,  running 
throughout  the  year.  That  given  the  first  semester  deals  with 
municipal  development  and  the  functions  of  municipal  govern- 
ment. The  historical  part  considers  briefly  ancient  and  /nedieval 
cities,  and  more  at  length  English,  American  and  nineteenth  cen- 
tury development.  The  discussion  of  municipal  activities  include 
the  various  services,  such  as  the  police,  fire  brigades,  health 
departments,  schools,  charities,  public  works,  municipal  lighting 
and  street  railways :  and  in  each  field  there  is  a  study  of  develop- 
ment, present  conditions  and  methods  of  administration  in  the 
leading  cities  of  Europe  and  America,  with  a  discussion  of  dis- 
puted problems,  such  as  the  control  of  the  police  and  municipal 
ownership. 

In  the  second  semester  course,  a  study  is  made  of  municipal 
organization,  method  of  central  control  and  local  politics.  This 
begins  with  a  study  of  municipal  organization  in  the  United 
States,  including  the  recent  tendencies  to  centralize  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  mayor.  With  the  American  methods  are  compared 
the  English  system  of  government  by  council  and  the  systems  9f 
France  and  Prussia.  This  is  followed  by  a  study  of  legislative, 
judicial  and  administrative  control  over  municipal  officials  in  the 
various  countries.  The  last  part  of  the  course  deals  with  political 
parties  and  their  machinery,  recent  legislation  concerning  prim- 
aries, reform  movements  and  organizations,  and  the  relation  of 
politics  to  municipal  administration. — Three  hours  a  week, 
throughout  the  year. 

Seminary  in  Administration. 

These  are  courses  for  original  research  on  special  topics. 
During  the  y^ear  1905-1906  a  study  will  be  made  of  State  adminis- 
tration in  Michigan.  Special  arrangements  may  also  be  made  with 
students  for  work  on  other  topics. — Two  hours  a  week,  each 
semester. 

Additional  advanced  courses  in  Administrative  Law  are 
offered  in  the  Law  Department,  viz. :  Public  Officers.  Taxation, 
Public  Corporations,  and  the  Science  of  Jurisprudence. 

AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

All  of  the  courses  in  American  history  may  be  of  interest  to 
graduate  students.  This  will  depend  on  the  amount  of  undergraduate 
work  they  have  done  and  the  nature  of  their  previous  study.  The 
general  plan  of  work  includes  a  course  in  American  history  extend- 
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ing  over  two  years  and  a  half,  beginning  with  lectures  on  colonial 
history,  and  ending  with  a  seminary  in  which  special  problems  are 
investigated  in  original  material.  Reference  may  also  be  made  to  a 
course  in  the  principles  of  Constitutional  Law  and  Political  Insti- 
tutions of  the  United  States,  which  is  given  in  the  Department  of 
American  history,  and  is  fitted  into  other  work  that  is  more  strictly 
historical  in  character.  (See  Calendar.)  A  teacher's  course,  which 
is  not  mentioned  below,  is  given  the  second  semester.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  practical  talks  to  those  intending  to  teach,  on  the  purposes 
and  methods  of  historical  instruction,  and  gives  useful  information 
concerning  bibliography  and  other  aids  used  by  the  secondary  teacher. 
Occasional  meetings  with  advanced  students  are  devoted  to  a  con- 
sideration of  new  books  and  periodical  material  in  American  history. 
A  number  of  short  courses  of  lectures  by  various  well-known  writers 
and  teachers  from  other  universities  has  been  provided  for  the  year 
1905-1906. 

American  Colonial  History. 

Three   times  a  week,  second  semester. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  trace  the  development  of  our 
early  history  as  far  as  the  Revolution.  The  lectures  are  intended 
to  emphasize  the  more  important  phases,  to  interpret  facts,  and 
to  show  their  relations.  Some  attention  is  given  to  the  period  of 
discovery,  the  cartography,  and  to  the  plans  and  characteristics  of 
colonizing  nations.  Chief  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  development  of 
the  social,  industrial,  and  political  life  of  the  English  colonies,  and 
to  the  growth  of  American  institutions  and  principles. 

History  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  Period  of  Recon- 
struction. 

Three  times  a  week,  Arst  semester. 

Chief  emphasis  is  laid  on  constitutional  and  political  ques- 
tions of  the  time,  such  as  causes  of  secession,  legal  justification 
of  secession,  war  powers  of  the  President,  methods  and  plans  of 
reconstruction,  etc.,  but  military  movements  are  not  neglected. 

Constitutional    and    Political    History   of   the    United 
States,  1775-1861. 

Three  times  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

In  this  course  lectures  are  given  twice  a  week.  Once  a  week 
the  class  is  divided  into  sections  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
informally  the  topics  presented  in  the  lectures,  and  to  enable 
students  to  make  reports  on  collateral  reading  and  other  assigned 
tasks.  The  purpose  of  the  lectures  is  not  to  give  a  symmetrical 
narrative  account  of  the  history  of  the  United  States,  but  to  treat 
somewhat  carefully  of  the  more  significant  constitutional  prob- 
lems, to  interpret  signal  movements,  to  point  out  the  bearings  and 
relationships  of  facts.  An  effort  also  is  made  to  trace  the  political 
and  social   development   of  the  country. 
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Seminary  in  American  History. 

Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  is  primarily  for  graduate  students  who  have 
already  done  a  great  deal  of  historical  work.  The  object  is  to  give 
training  in  the  investigation  of  historical  problems,  to  the  hand- 
ling of  original  material,  and  in  the  proper  presentation  of  reports. 
In  1 905- 1 906  the  period  studied  will  be  that  of  the  preliminaries 
of  the  Revolution.  Graduate  students  will  receive  individual 
attention  and  assistance  in  the  prosecution  of  their  investigations. 

Studies  in  American  History. 

Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  opportunity  for  the  somewhat 
careful  study  of  selected  topics  in  American  history.  Written  re- 
ports are  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  professor.  Special 
facilities  are  given  for  the  use  of  the  library. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

The  advanced  courses  described  below  presuppose  instruction 
in  logic,  ethics  and  general  psychology;  also  a  general  introduction 
to  philosophy,  and  a  somewhat  extended  study  of  the  history  of 
philosophy,  ancient,  medieval  and  modern.  Candidates  who  have 
not  had  preparation  equivalent  to  this  are  expected  to  take  certain 
of  the  lower  courses,  particularly  those  described  as  "second 
courses"  in  the  Literary  Announcement,  either  before  entering  upon, 
or  in  connection  with,  their  graduate  work.  Advanced  courses  bear- 
ing upon  the  history  of  philosophy  and  its  present  problems  are  also 
given  in  the  departments  of  Biology,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  German, 
and  Semitics.  The  courses  in  mathematics  are  also  a  most  valuable 
preparation  for  philosophical  study. 

A.     Seminaries. 

Students  who  have  attained  the  necessary  advancement  in  spe- 
cial lines  of  study  will  be  assigned,  for  the  most  difficult  work,  to 
the  various  professors  of  the  department  as  follows: 

Metaphysics,  Professor  Lloyd,  Mr.  Vibbert  and  Mr.  Sellars. 

History  of  Philosophy,  Professor  Lloyd. 

Ethics,  Professor  Lloyd,  Mr.  Vibbert  and  Mr.  Sellars. 

Modem  Systems,  Professor  Lloyd  and  Mr.  Vibbert. 

Ancient  Philosophy,  Professor  Rebec,  Mr.  Vibbert  and  Mr. 
Sellars. 

Philosophy  of  Religion,  Mr.  Sellars. 

i^sthetics.  Professor  Rebec. 

Political   Philosophy,   Professor  Lloyd. 

Epistemology,  Professor  Lloyd,  Mr.  Vibbert  and  Mr.  Sellars. 

Logic,  Professor  Rebec. 

Psychology,  Rational  and  Experimental,  Assistant  Professor 
PiLLSBURY  and  Mr.  Shbpard. 
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The  library  of  George  S.  Morris,  late  Professor  of  Philosophy  in 
the  University,  has  been  given  to  the  Philosophical  Department.  It 
contains  about  i,ioo  volumes,  covering  the  entire  field  of  philosoph- 
ical inquiry.  These  have  been  removed  to  the  Morris  Seminary 
Room,  and  are  reserved  for  the  exclusive  use  of  graduates  and 
special  students  in   Philosophy. 

\ 

B.     History  of  Philosophy. 

Professor  Lloyd,  Mr.  Vibbert,  and  Mr.  Sellars: — 
*The  Philosophy  of  Kant. 

Proseminary ;  study  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason. — Two 
hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

*The  Philosophy  of  Hegel. 

Study  of  the  Logic  and  discussions. — Two  hours  a  week, 
second  semester. 

^Philosophy  since  Hegel. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  the 
methods  of  investigation  and  discussion  in  the  subject.  Lectures ; 
detailed  study  of  Lotze,  the  Pessimists,  etc. — Tivo  hours  a  week, 
second  semester. 

Professor  Rebec  and  Mr.  Sell.ars: — 
♦American  Ideas. 

Origin  and  development  of  the  ideas  that  have  underlain 
American  life  and  history,  and  come  to  expression  in  American 
literature,  theology,  and  speculative  movements.  Lectures  and  re- 
ports.— Tzvo   hours  a   week,   first   semester, 

♦Plato's  Republic 

Collateral  reading  and  theses. — Two  hours  a  week,  first 
semester. 

C.     Ethics. 

Professor  Rebec  and  Mr.  Vibbert: — 
♦Aristotle's  Ethics. 

Collateral  reading  and  theses. — Tzvo  hours  a  week,  second 
semester. 

D.     Psychology. 

The  Psychological  Laboratory  is  well  equipped  for  original  inves- 
tigation :  and  its  facilities  have  been  improved  since  1904,  when  a 
new  building  was  occupied. 
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Assistant  Professor  Pillsbury  and  Mr.  Shepard: — 
Original  Investigation. 

Hours  as  may  he  assigned,  throughout  the  year. 

E.     Special  Courses. 

Mr.  Sellars: — 

Philosophy  of  Religion. 

Two   hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Professor  Lloyd^  Mr.  Vibbert,  and  Mr.  Sellars: — 
Political  Philosophy. 

a  critical  study  of  society  of  sovereignity,  rights,  duty,  and  of 
the  idea  of  the  social  organism. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Theory  of  Knowledge. 

Special  attention  in  1905-1906  to  the  question  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  a  realistic  expression. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Metaphysics. 

A  study  of  fundamental  problems  in  philosophy,  with  special 
attention  in  1905- 1906  to  the  philosophy  of  evolution. — Two  hours 
a  zveek,  second  semester.  ^ 

Professor  Rebec: — 
^Esthetics. 

Lectures,  reports,  theses. — Two  hours  a  ivvck.^  first  semester. 

Evolution  of  the  aesthetic  consciousness,  as  revealed  in  the 
typical  great  masterpieces  of  literature.  Lectures  and  essays. — 
Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 


THEORY  AND  HISTORY  OF  ART,  AND  ARCH/tOLOGY. 

A.     Theory  of  Art. 

Professor  Rebec: — 
/Esthetics. 

Tzvo   hours  a  zveck.  first  semester. 
Elect  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 

Principles  and  Problems  in  ^^sthetic  History. 

Tik'o  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 
Elect  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 
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Seminary  in  iSsthetics. 

Elect  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 

Professor  Winkler: — 
Lessing's  Laokoon. 

Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 
Elect  in  the  Department  of  German. 

Schiller's  ^Esthetics. 

Two  hours  a  week,  Arst  semester. 
Elect  in  the  Department  of  German. 

Professor  Scott: — 

Interpretations  of  Literature  and  Art. 

The  first  weeks  of  the  course  are  given  to  a  discussion  of  the 
leading  principles  of  criticism.  These  principles  are  then  applied 
in  the  appreciation  and  interpretation  of  specimens  of  literature 
and  art.  The  course  is  conducted  as  a  seminary. — Two  hours  a 
week,  Arst  semester. 

B.    Art  and  Arch.£OLOGy. 

Professor  Craig: — 

Interpretation  of  the  Monuments  of  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  Art. 

Illustrated  lectures.-^ — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 
Elect  in  the  Department  of  Semitic  Literature  and  History. 

Professor  D'Ooge: — 
History  of  Greek  Art. 

Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 
Elect  in  the  Department  of  Greek^ 

Professor  Kelsey: — 
The  Topography  and  Monuments  of  Ancient  Rome. 

Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 
Elect  in  the  Department  of  Latin. 

Roman  Art. 

Illustrated  lectures. — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 
Elect  in  the  Department  of  Latin. 
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THE  SCIENCE  AND  THE  ART  OF  TEACHING. 
Professor  Payne: — 

History  of  Education,  Ancient  and  Medieval. 

Recitations  and  lectures.  Text-book:  Compayre's  History 
of  Pedagogy. — Three  hours  a  week,  Arst  semester. 

Graduate  Seminary. 

A  critical  study  of  Spencer's  Education. — Two  hours  a  week, 
first  semester. 

History  of  Modern  Education. 

Recitations  and  lectures.  Text-book:  Compayre's  History 
of  Pedagogy. — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Graduate  Seminary. 

A  critical  study  of  Herbart's  Pedagogy. — Two  hours  a  week, 
second  semester. 

Professor  Whitney: — 
Theoretical  and  Critical  Pedagogy. 

The  psychological  principles  underlying  the  art  of  teaching, 
the  formation  of  the  courses  of  study  and  the  social  institutions. 
Text-book:  Harris's  Psychologic  Foundations. — Three  hours  a 
week,  first  semester. 

Philosophy  of  Education. 

Recitations  and  lectures.  Text-book :  Rozenkranz's  Philos- 
ophy of   Education. — Txvo  hours  a  week. 

Social  Education. 

This  course  embraces  a  consideration  of  the  school  as  a  social 
factor  in  its  relation  to  the  child,  the  home,  the  state  and  the 
church.  Also  a  discussion  of  the  relation  of  education  to  voca- 
tion and  crime.  Lectures  and  recitations. — Two  hours  a  week, 
second  semester. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY  AND  SOCIOLOGY. 

The, strictly  undergraduate  courses. in  political  economy  repre- 
sent the  work  of  at  least  one  academic  year.  These  courses  cover 
"Elements  of  Political  Economy"  and  "Problems  in  Political  Econ- 
omy" or  "Social  and  Industrial  Reforms."  For  description  see  the 
University  Calendar. 

The  courses  enumerated  below  are,  with  two  or  thre^  excep- 
tions, open  to  undergraduates  as  well  as  graduate  students,  but 
special   instruction   will   be  afforded   all  graduate   students  in  con- 
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nection  with  these  courses,  this  sptecial  instruction  being  devoted  to 
a  more  careful  analysis  and  a  more  extended  discussion  than  is  pos- 
sible in  the  lectures.  The  courses  designated  as  "Graduate  Courses" 
are  open  only  to  graduate  stduents,  or  to  undergraduates  making  a 
specialty  of  political  economy  in  their  senior  year. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  development  of  the 
Special  Courses  in  Higher  Commercial  Education  offers  unusual 
advantages  for  those  who  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  teaching 
commercial  subjects  in  colleges  and  high  schools.  It  may  be  stated 
further  that  students  who  intend  to  study  for  the  ministry,  as  also 
those  who  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  residence  in  social  set- 
tlements or  work  in  connection  with  municipal  charity  organizations, 
may  with  advantage  combine  the  courses  ofTeted  in  sociology  and 
political  economy  with  courses  otTered^  in  other  departments  of  the 
University. 

Professor  Adams: — 

History  of  the  Development  of  Industrial  Society. 

This  course  embraces  a  history  of  English  industrial  society 
from  the  twelfth  century  to  the  present  time,  and  is  designed  to 
show  how  modern  industrial  customs  and  rights  came  into  exist- 
ence. It  should  be  preceded  by  a  course  in  English  History. — 
Three  hours  a  iveek,  second  semester. 

Transportation  Problems. 

This  course  considers  the  social  and  industrial  significance  of 
modern  transportation,  traces  the  development  of  railway  trans- 
portation in  this  country  and  in  the  more  important  European 
countries,  discusses  the  administrative  and  legislative  organiza- 
tion of  railway  systems,  studies  the  history  of  railway  problems 
in  the  United  States,  and  pays  special  attention  to  the  experiment 
of  controlling  railways  through  commissions. — Tzvo  hours  a  week, 
second  semester. 

Seminary  in  Political  Economy. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  instruction  upon  the  seminary  method 
to  familiarize  the  student  with  independent  investigation.  For 
the  first  semester  the  seminary  will  investigate  the  special  problems 
in  transportation ;  for  the  second  semester  special  problems  in 
social  reform. 

Professor  Taylor  : — 
Principles  of  Finance. 

In  this  connection  the  word  Finance  is  used  in  the  technical 
rather  than  the  popular  sense.  That  is,  it  does  not  include 
Money,  Banking,  Stock  Speculation,  or  any  of  the  allied  topics,  but 
is   rather  concerned   with   those  operations  which   are  involved   in 
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meeting  the  expenses  of  governments.  It  begins  with  an  account 
of  expenditures, — their  different  kinds,  the  limits  as  to  amount 
set  by  financial  consideration,  and  so  on.  It  then  treats  the  vari- 
ous methods  of  raising  funds  to  meet  these  expenditures,  giving 
to  Taxation,  as  the  most  important,  the  fullest  treatment.  Finally, 
it  explains  the  principal  features  of  the  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative procedure  whereby  the  raising  of  revenue  and  the  making 
of  expenditure  are  carried  out. — Three  hours  a  week,  second 
semester. 

Theory  and  History  of  Money. 

This  course  begins  with  a  descriptive  account  of  the  Media  of 
exchange,  including  Money  and  its  various  Credit  Substitutes. 
This  is  followed  by  a  study  of  the  Natural  Laws  governing  mone- 
tary phenomena,  such  as  those  which  fix  the  Monetary  Standard, 
those  regulating  the  Movement  and  Distribution  of  Money,  and 
so  on.  Next  comes  a  sketch  of  Monetary  History, — particularly 
that  of  the  United  States.  Finally,  three  or  four  lectures  are 
given  to  the  best  methods  of  regulating  monetary  systems. — Two 
hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Banking. 

This  course  is  roughly  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  is 
chiefly  descriptive,  being  occupied  with  a  fairly  full  account  of 
banking  Instruments  and  Operations.  This  is  followed  by  a  study 
of  banking  Principles, — the  natural  laws  which  regulate  the  safety 
of  banking,  the  volume  of  loan  resources  available  to  a  bank,  and 
so  on.  The  last  weeks  of  the  course  are  given  to  the  History  of 
the  most  important  banking  systems,  especial  stress  being  laid  on 
those  which  now  exist,  or  have  existed,  in  the  United  States. — 
Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

History  of  Political  Economy. 

This  course  is  inteded  for  students,  who  are  specializing  in 
Political  Economy,  and  is  open  only  to  such  as  have  already  taken 
considerable  work  in  the  subject.  Some  text-book — Ingram  or 
Cossa — is  made  the  basis  of  the  work;  but  in  dealing  with  the 
more  important  writers,  such  as  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo,  and  Mill, 
much  of  the  time  is  given  to  the  direct  study  of  their  writings. 
The  instructor  reserves  the  right  to  change  entirely  the  character 
of  this  course,  if  the  interests  of  the  students  who  would  natur- 
ally elect  it  seem  to  make  such  a  change  desirable.  See  also 
under  next  course. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Economic  Theory.     Advanced  Course. 

The  time  of  this  course  is  usually  given  to  a  comparative 
study  of  the  history  of  opinion  on  the  leading  problems  of  eco- 
nomic theory, — the  Nature  of  Capital,  the  Origin  of  Interest,  the 
Laws  of  Value,  and  so  on.     The  work  of  the  class  hour  includes 
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the  discussion  of  readings  assigned  to  the  class  generally  and 
'  of  reports  on  readings  assigned  to  particular  members.  The 
topics  covered  vary  from  year  to  year.  When  a  particular  group 
of  students  remain  together  for  two  or  three  years,  this  and  the 
preceding  course  are  developed  into  a  series  of  courses,  covering 
new  ground  each  year.  Further,  the  instructor  reserves  the  right 
to  change  altogether  the  character  of  the  course,  if  the  needs  of 
the  students  interested  seem  to  require  it.  For  example,  this 
course  is  sometimes  made  a  mere  continuance  of  the  preceding; 
another  year  it  is  devoted  to  a  general  review  of  Economic 
Theory,  and  so  on. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Professor  Cooley: — 
Principles  of  Sociology. 

This  course  aims  at  a  systematic  and  comprehensive  study  of 
the  underlying  principles  of  social  science.  The  general  plan  fol- 
lowed is  to  begin  with  personal  relations  in  their  simplest  and 
most  direct  form;  proceeding  thence  to  the  more  complex  forms 
of  association,  to  an  analysis  of  the  process  of  social  change,  and, 
finally,  to  a  study  of  social  tendency  and  the  theory  of  progress. 
Cooley's  Human  Nature  and  the  Social  Order  is  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  first  par^  Historical  references  are  employed,  but 
the  main  aim  is  a  rational  interpretation  of  existing  society,  and 
ample  contemporary  illustration  is  given  of  the  principles  ad- 
vanced. While  some  attention  is  paid  to  the  differing  views  of 
prominent  writers,  the  course  is,  in  the  main,  constructive  rather 
than  critical. — Four  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Problems  in  Sociology. 

This  course  embraces  a  study  of  the  laws  of  population,  de- 
generacy, the  liquor  problem,  poor-relief  (public  and  private), 
vagrancy,  crime  and  penology,  the  divorce  problem  and  kindred 
questions,  the  assimilation  of  the  foreign  element  in  American 
population,  the  development  of  cities,  the  tenement  question, 
slums,  social  settlements  and  other  sociological  questions  of 
present  interest. 

The  class  is  supplied  with  a  list  of  about  fifty  topics,  accom- 
panied by  references,  and  each  student  is  required  to  choose 
one  of  these  topics  and  write  an  essay  upon  it. — Four  hours  a 
week,  second  semester. 

The  Development  of  Sociological  Thought;  Study  of 
Comte,  Spencer,  Ward,  Gidding^*  and  Others. 

This  course  is  intended  to  furnish  an  opportunity  for  com- 
parative study  and  discussion  of  the  writers  who  have  contributed 
most  to  the  growth  of  sociology.  The  class  consists  chiefly  of 
graduate  students,  and  is  conducted  as  a  seminary. — Two  hours  a 
week,  first  semester. 
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Psychological  Sociology. 

This  course  is  similar  in  character  to  the  preceding,  and 
usually,  though  not  necessarily,  succeeds  it.  Cooley's  Human 
Nature  and  the  Social  Order,  Baldwin's  Social  and  Ethical  Inter- 
pretations of  Mental  Development  and  other  works  in  this  field 
will  be  used.  This  course  is  conducted  as  a  seminary. — Two 
hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

The  Social  Development  of  the  Church. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  students  intending  to  enter 
the  ministry,  or  others  especially  interested  in  the  church,  an 
opportunity  for  study  and  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  church 
to  the  rest  of  society  both  in  the  past  and  at  the  present  time.  It 
must  be  preceded  by  Course  19,  and  is  conducted  somewhat  as  a 
seminary. — One  hour  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Special  Work  With  Graduate  Students. 

Graduate  students  sufficiently  advanced  in  their  work  to  need 
special  guidance, — especially  those  working  for  the  doctor's  de- 
gree,— ^will  be  met  in  small  groups  or  singly,  as  often  as  it  is  found 
practicable  and  expedient.— FtV^f  and  second  semesters. 

Professor  Jones: — 

The  Resources  and  Extractive  Industries  of  the  United 
States. 

The  first  part  of  the  semester  is  occupied  with  a  study  of  the 
physical  and  social  resources  of  the  United  States. 

The  latter  part  of  the  semester  is  occupied  with  studies  in 
the  industries  connected  with  American  agriculture,  forestry  and 
mining. — Three  hours  a  week,   first  semester. 

The  Manufactures  of  the  United  States. 

.>  The  history,  methods,  present  location  and  condition  of  our 
chief  manufacturing  industries  will  be  presented,  the  relation  of 
these  industries  to  one  another,  and  to  sources  of  raw  materials, 
means  of  transportation,  market  facilities,  and  foreign  trade. — 
Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

The  Distributive  Industries  of  the  United  States. 

Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  The  group  of  courses  bear- 
ing the  above  title  has  for  its  general  purpose,  to  give  an  account 
of  the  methods  employed  in  marketing  economic  goods,  to  de- 
scribe the  agencies  used,  and  to  define  the  work  of  those  classes, 
known  as  middlemen,  who  are  engaged  in  producing  time,  place, 
and  quantity  utility. 
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a.  The  Distribution  of  Agricultural  Products. 

After  a  preliminary  consideration  of  the  institutes  of  com- 
merce, the  systems  used  in  marketing  grain,  cotton,  tobacco,  live 
stock,  dairy  products,  fruits  and  wool  are  studied. — Two  hours  a 
week,  first  semester, 

b.  The  Manufacturer's  Problem  of  Distribution. 

Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

c.  Wholesale  Trade. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  principles  and  practices  of  modern 
wholesale  trade. — Two  hours  a  week,  Urst  semester. 

d.  Retail  Trade. 

The  department  store  is  given  special  attention. — Two  hours 
a  week,  second  semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Glover: — 
Mathematics  of  Insurance. 

In  connection  with  the  course  in  Higher  Commercial  Educa- 
tion six  courses  are  offered  upon  the  actuarial  phases  and  technique 
of  insurance.  The  theory  of  the  valuation  of  securities  is  also 
presented.  For  students  in  this  line  a  statistical  laboratory 
equipped  with  all  necessary  computing  machines  is  available.  For 
further  information  regarding  courses  in  insurance  see  this 
Announcement  under  Mathematics. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  Insurance  Law  given  in  the  Law 
Department  is  open  to  students  in  the  Department  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  the  Arts  by  special  arrangement. 

Doctor  Smalley: — 
Corporations. 

This  course  undertakes  a  study  of  corporations  as  a  phase  of 
industrial  society.  It  considers  the  fimctions  of  the  promoter  and 
underwriter,  the  organization  of  corporations  under  general  laws, 
corporate  securities  and  management,  receiverships  and  reorgan- 
izations. It  pays  particular  attention  to  those  problems — such  as 
promoter's  liability,  over-capitalization,  protection  of  minority 
interests,  corporation  wrecking,  etc. — to  which  the  growth  of  cor- 
porations has  given  rise,  and  discusses  the  various  programs  of 
public  supervision  and  control. — Two  hours  a  week,  Hrst  semester. 

Government  Control  of  Industry. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  consider  industrial  regulation  from 
the  legal  point  of  view.  A  study  is  made  of  the  power  of  govern- 
ment, under  our  constitutional  system,  to  control  industrial  action. 
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This  involves,  in  the  main,  a  discussion  of  the  legal  doctrines  of  the 
police  power  and  of  public  policy,  as  far  as  they  are  of  economic 
importance,  special  attention  being  paid  to  their  bearing  upon  the 
solution  of  the  problems  of  Labor  and  Capital,  Trusts,  Railroads, 
and  so  forth. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 

The  courses  in  international  law  presuppose  a  general  acquaint- 
ance with  modern  European  history. 

President  Angell: — 

Lectures  on  International  Law. 

Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

History  of  Treaties. 

Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester, 

MATHEMATICS. 

The  courses  mentioned  below  presuppose  the  usual  preparatory 
course  in  algebra  and  elementary  geometry,  plane,  solid,  and  spher- 
ical, together  with  two  years  of  collegiate  study  devoted  to  trigon- 
ometry, higher  algebra,  plane  analytic  geometry,  and  differential  and 
integral  calculus. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  announced  below,  advanced  work  in 
mathematical  reading  and  research  will  be  arranged,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  suit  the  needs  of  individual  students. 

A.     For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates. 

Professor  Beman  : — 

Solid  Analytic  Geometry. 

Frost,  with  reference  to  Salmon. — Two  hours  a  week,  first 
semester. 

Differential  Equations. 

Johnson,  with  reference  to  Forsyth,  Boole,  and  Mansion. — 
Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Teachers'  Seminary. 

Critical  study  of  certain  text-books  in  algebra  and  geometry, 
together  with  the  discussion  of  methods  and  aims  in  mathemat- 
ical teaching,  sketches  of  the  history  of  mathematics,  lists  of 
books  for  teachers,  etc. — Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 
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Quaternions. 

Two  hours  a  iveek,  second  semester. 

Professor  Ziwet: — 
Advanced  Mechanics. 

This  course  forms  a  direct  continuation  of  the  course  in  ele- 
mentary mechanics;  it  is  mainly  4^voted  to  the  dynamics  of  a 
rigid  body. — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Projective  Geometry. 

This  course  begins  with  the  pure  geometry  of  position,  Reye's 
work  being  used  as  a  text;  this  is  followed  by  the  analytic  treat- 
ment, with  the  aid  of  homogeneous  projective  coordinates  and  the 
elements  of  the  theory  of  invariants. — Three  hours  a  week, 
throughout  the  year. 

Assistant  Professor  Glover: — 

Higher  Algebra.  * 

The  more  important  topics  to  be  considered  in  this  course  are : 
symmetric  functions  of  the  roots,  resultants,  solution  of  a  system 
of  n  linear  equations,  theorems  concerning  integral  functions  of 
one  and  two  variables,  elements  of  the  theory  of  substitutions. — 
Three  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Theory  of  Annuities  and  Insurance. 

Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Dr.  Pierce: — 
Differential  Geometry. 

The  application  of  the  differential  and  integral  calctilus  to^the 
theory  of  plane  curves,  space  curves  and  surfaces. — Three  hours 
a  week,  throughout  the  year, 

Mr.  Escott: — 
Theory  of  Numbers. 

The  principal  subjects  covered  are  congruences,  quadratic 
residues  and  forms,  applications  of  these  theories  to  the  solution 
of  indeterminate  equations  of  the,  first  and  second  degrees,  division 
of  the  circle,  discovery  of  the  prime  factors  of  numbers,  and  the 
distribution  of  primes,  also  the  composition  of  binary  quadratic 
forms,  and  the  analytical  theory  of  numbers.  Text-book :  Lejeune- 
Dirichlet*s  Zahlentheorie,  or  Cahen's  Th^orie  des  Nombres,  with 
references  to  Mathews,  Bachmann,  Gauss,  and  others. — Two 
hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 
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B.     Primarily  for  Graduates. 

Professor  Beman  : — 
Advanced  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

Goursat's  Cours  d'analyse  maht6matique. — Two  hours  a  week, 
throughout  the  year. 

Higher  Plane  Curves. 

Salmon,  with  references  to  Clebsch. — Two  hours  a  week,  sec- 
ond semester. 

Linear  Differential  Equations. 

Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Professor  Ziwet  : — 
Theory  of  the  Potential. 

Beginning  with  simple  problems  in  attraction,  the  course  de- 
velops the  fundamental  properties  of  the  potential  function ;  then 
the  general  theory  of  vector  fields  is  discussed  and  applied  to 
some  particular  branch  of  mathematical  physics. — Three  hours  a 
week,  -first  semester.  \ 

Harmonic  Analysis. 

Two  hours  a  week,  either  first  or  second  semester. 

Professor  Markley: — 
Theory  of  Functions. 

The  first  part  of  this  course  deals  with  functions  of  real 
variables  in  which  are  developed  the  fundamental  ideas  of  irra- 
tional numbers,  continuity,  and  convergence,  and  the  direct  appli- 
cation and  use  of  these  ideas  in  differentiation,  integration,  and 
development  of  functions  in  series.  The  second  part  of  the  course 
is  devoted  to  functions  of  a  complex  variable.  It  aims  to  present 
the  fundamental  ideas  of  complex  quantities,  their  geometrical 
representation  and  their  calculus,  and  to  furnish  an  introduction 
to  the  theories  of  functions  of  a  complex  variable  as  developed  by 
Cauchy,  Riemann,  and  Weierstrass. — Three  hours  a  week, 
throughout  the  year. 

Theory  of  Functions.     [Advanced  Course.] 

This  course  is  a  direct  continuation  of  the  preceding.  It 
includes  the  theory  of  elliptic  functions^ — Two  hours  a  week, 
throughout  the  year. 
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Assistant  Professor  Glover  : — 
Seminary  in  Insurance. 

This  course  is  designed  for  graduate  students  who  wish  to 
study  some  Qi  the  more  advanced  problems  relating  to  life  con- 
tingencies. The  following,  among  others,  will  be  considered: 
Lexis'  theory  of  population,  old  age  pensions,  sickness  insurance, 
theory  of  risk,  Pearson's  method  of  moments,  theory  of  correlation, 
graduation  of  mortality  and  sickness  tables,  theory  of  selection, 
and  distribution  of  surplus. 

Hours  to  be  arranged,  throughout  the  year. 

PHYSICS. 

The  courses  announced  below  presuppose  about  one  and  a  half 
years'  collegiate  work  in  physics ;  viz.,  a  course  in  mechanics,  sound, 
light,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  heat,  four  hours  a  week,  for  one 
year;  a  beginners'  course  in  laboratory  work,  two  or  three  hours  a 
week  for  a  half  a  year ;  and  a  course  in  primary  and  secondary  bat- 
teries, two  hours  a  week  for  a  half  year. 

The  courses  in  Mathematical  Electricity,  the  Theory  of  Light, 
the  Theory  of  Heat,  Thermodynamics,  and  the  Laboratory  Courses 
in  Sound  and  Light  are  primarily  for  graduates;  the  other  courses 
are  primarily  for  advanced  undergraduate  students,  but  they  are 
found  to  be  beyond  the  work  done  in  many  colleges. 

Graduate  students,  who  are  properly  qualified  by  their  previous 
training,  have  opportunity  for  original  research  in  the  physical  labo- 
ratory under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  director  and  his 
associates. 

Professor  Carhart: — 
Electricity. 

Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

An  intermediate  course  based  on  J.  J.  Thomson's  Electricity 
and  Magnetism. 

Electrochemistry: 

Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

This  subject  is  studied  from  the  physical  as  distinguished 
from  the  chemical  point  of  view.  It  includes  the  modern  theory 
of  voltaic  cells,  and  especially  standards  of  electromotive  force 
and  concentration  cells. 

Professor  Reed: — 
The  Theory  of  Sound. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  lectures  are  based  on 
the  works  of  Helmholtz  and  Rayleigh.  The  laboratory  work  in- 
volves acoustical  and  optical  measurements  of  period,  amplitude. 
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and  phase  difference  of  simple  and  compound  vibrating  systems; 
also  the  study  of  sensitive  flames,  organ  pipes,  resonators,  and  the 
application  of  stroboscopic  methods  to  oscillating  systems. — Lec- 
tures, two  hours  a  week;  laboratory  work,  twice  a  week,  first 
semester. 

The  Theory  of  Light:  Preston. 

The  work  involves  a  careful  study  of  the  text,  with  supple- 
mentary reading.  The  laboratory  work  includes  measurements 
with  the  focometer,  spectrometer,  polarimeter,  and  interferometer; 
determination  of  wave-lengths  by  diffraction  and  interference 
methods ;  and  a  study  of  arc  and  solar  spectra. — Lectures  and 
recitations,  two  hours  a  week;  laboratory  work,  twice  a  week, 
second  semester. 

Advanced  Laboratory  Work  in  Sound. 

The  work  is  devoted  to  a  repetition  of  the  classical  experi- 
ments of  Mach,  Boltzmann,  and  Helmholtz ;  to  the  study  of 
special  problems,  and  to  the  application  of  optical  methods,  to 
acoustical  measurements. — Twice  a  week,  first  semester. 

Professor  Patterson  : — 
Mathematical  Electricity. 

This  course  is  a  treatment  of  the  subject  with  the  use  of 
higher  mathematics.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  Newtonian 
potential  function,  polarized  distribution,  electrostatics,  electro- 
kinetics, electromagnetism,  and  electromagnetic  waves. — Three 
times  a  week,  first  semester;  twice  a  week,  second  semester. 

Note  :  For  courses  in  Applied  Electricity,  see  Electrical  Engi- 
neering in  the  Announcement  of  the  Department  of  Engineering. 
Fifteen  courses  in  all  are  there  described  in  detail.  They  cover 
the  theory,  testing  and  design  of  electric  machinery,  transformers, 
lamps,  storage  batteries,  telegraphy,  telephony,  electric  distribution, 
power  plants,  railways,  etc. 

Alternating  Current  Phenomena:  Steinmetz. 

Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

The  course  includes  the  application  of  complex  quantities  to 
the  study  of  alternating  current  phenomena,  and  is  accompanied 
by  a  course  in  laboratory  work  in  which  the  conclusions  are 
verified. 

Dynamo-Electric  Machinery. 

Lectures,  twice  a  week;  laboratory  work,  once  or  twice  a 
week,  second  semester. 
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•  Alternating  Currents. 

Lectures,  twice  a  week;  laboratory  work,  once  or  twice  a 
week,  -first  semester. 

The  courses  in  Dynamo-Electric  Machinery,  Alternating  Cur- 
rents, and  AltematinlB:  Current  Phenomena  form  a  graded  series 
covering  the  theory  of  dynamo-electric  machines,  alternate  current 
working,  transformers,  and  alternating  current  phenomena  as 
applied  to  generators,  distribution  of  power,  and  induction  motors. 

Dr.  Randall: — 

Laboratory  Work  in  Heat. 

This  course  comprises  determinations  of  specific  heat  of  solids 
and  liquids ;  heat  of  fusion  and  of  vaporization ;  the  coefficent  of 
expansion  of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases;  also  experiments  on  the 
constants  of  gases  and  vapors,  such  as  the  specific  heat  of  gases, 
vapor  density,  vapor  pressure,  etc. ;  also  the  determination  of  the 
mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  by  electrical  methods. — Twice  a 
week,  first  semester. 

The  Theory  of  Heat:  Preston. 

Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Thermodynamics. 

Lectures  and  recitations  two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 
This  course  covers  the  principles  of  modem  thermodynamics,  as 
developed  by  Gibbs,  Planck,  and  Duhem.  Special  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  application  of  those  principles  to  numerous  prob- 
lems in  physics  and  chemistry. 

Dr.  Smith  : — 
Electrical  Measurements. 

This  course  comprises,  in  addition  to  all  the  refined  methods 
of  measuring  resistance,  current,  and  electromotive  force,  a  very 
thorough  treatment  of  the  subjects  of  capacity,  induction,  and 
magnetism.  Lectures,  twice  a  week,  first  semester;  laboratory 
work,  two  or  three  times  a  week,  first  semester;  three  times  a 
week,  second  semester. 

Professor  Carhart  and  Professor  Reed: — 
Physical  Colloquium. 

Reports  on  original  research,  together  with  analysis  and  dis-. 
cussion  of  important  articles  in  current  physical  literature.  AH 
instructors  and  assistants  in  the  department  take  part  in  the 
Physical  Colloquium.  While  intended  primarily  for  graduate 
students,  it  is  also  open  to  undergraduates  receiving  special  per- 
mission. 
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CHSmSTRT. 

Resident  graduates,  registered  under  the  provisions  of  Admission 
and  Registration  given  on  page  lo,  may  enter  upon  any  of  the 
courses  in  chemistry  in  this  University  for  which  they  are  qualified. 
A  full  description  of  these  studies  can  be  obtained  in  the  Announce- 
ment OP  CouKSES  of  Chemistry,  issued  separately.^  Following  are 
brief  statements  of  the  more  important  of  the  advanced  courses, 
including  those  taken  in  work  for  the  higher  degrees. 

To  be  received  as  a  candidate-  for  a  higher  degree  with  chemistry 
as  a  major  subject,  the  preparation  should  include  the  branches  of 
general,  analytical,  and  organic  chemistry.  The  extent  of  work  in 
these  branches  must  have  been  equivalent  in  substance  to  the  fol- 
lowing  named  undergraduate  courses  in  this  University  (University 
Calendar  for  1 904-1 905 ;  Courses  i  and  2,  Courses  3  and  5,  Course  7, 
— ^making  in  all  about  twenty-five  hours  of  undergraduate  credit.* 
If  chemistry  is  taken  as  a  minor  subject  in  work  registered  for  a 
higher  degree,  preparation  must  have  been  made  equivalent  at  least 
to  undergraduate  Courses  i  and  2,  the  opening  courses  in  general 
chemistry. 

Candidates  for  a  doctor's  degree,  in  addition  to  the  requirements 
above  specified,  must  have  satisfied  the  committee  in  charge  of  their 
studies  as  to  their  fitness  to  enter  upon  the  higher  work.  A  reading 
knowledge  of  German  and  French  is  necessary. 

Graduate  students  who  are  not  in  work  for  a  degree,  and  those 
who  are  preparing  for  registration  as  candidates  for  higher  degrees 
according  to  the  requirements  above  stated,  will  be  directed  in  such 
chemical  studies  as  they  require. 

The  Library  of  Chemistry  is  a  very  complete  one  in  all  the 
branches  of  pure  chemistry  and  its  applications.  The  sets  of  the 
journals  are  complete  from  the  beginning,  with  duplicate  sets  of  the 
more  important,  for  convenience  of  the  readers.  A  list  of  the  sets 
of  periodicals  is  given  in  the  Announcement  of  Courses  in  Chemis- 
try, referred  to  above.  Chemical  technology,  metallurgy,  sugar  chem- 
istry, phjrto-chemistry,  food  analysis,  and  pharmacology,  are  pro- 
vided for. 

A.     General  and  Physical  Chemistry. 

Professor : — 


History  of  Chemistry. 

Lectures  and  historical  reading,  covering  the  history  of  the 
science  from  the  beginning  to  i860. — Two  hours  a, week,  second 
semester. 

*An  "hour  of  credit"  implies  the  satisfactory  completion  of  work  equiv- 
alent'to  one  exercise  a  week  during  the  semester. 
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Chemical  Literature:  Journal  Club. 

The  Journal  Qub  discusses  current  chemical  literature.  It  is 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  :  the  professors,  in- 
structors, and  assistants  in  the  laboratory  take  part  therein.  All 
of  the  prominent  journals  are  divided  among  the  participants,  who 
report  on  the  most  interesting  topics  in  rotation. — One  hour  to 
one  and  one-half  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Laboratory  Research. 

The  work  may  be  either  organic  or  inorganic,  and  the  student 
is  at  liberty  to  select  one  from  a  number  of  topics  proposed.  The 
work  includes  the  study  of  the  literature  bearing  upon  the  topics. 
In  order  to  accomplish  results  the  student  should  have  at  least 
five  clear  half  days  a  week  to  devote  to  the  work.  This  statement 
applies  to  all  research  courses. — Hours  arranged  with  instructor, 
throughout  the  year. 

Professor  Bigelovv  : — 
Laboratory  Research  in  Physical  and  Electrochemistry. 

Hours  arranged  with  instructor. 

Laboratory  Research  in  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Hours  arranged  with  instructor. 

Laboratory   Work   in    Selected    Topics   of   Inorganic 
Chemistry. 

This  work  is  preparatory  to  research,  and  is  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  those  intending  to  teach. 
Hours  arranged  with  instructor. 

Assistant  Professor  Hulett: — 

Physical  and  Theoretical  Chemistry. 

This  course  is  intended  to  cover,  in  an  elementary  manner, 
most  of  the  chief  topics  of  modern  theoretical  and  physical  chem- 
istry.— Lectures,  four  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Advanced  Physical  and  Theoretical  Chemistry. 

Chemical  Dynamics  and  Electrochemistry. — Lectures,  three 
hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Laboratory  Work  in  Physical  Chemistry. 

Standard  methods  of  determining  molecular  weights,  studies 
of  solutions,  dissociation,  conductivity,  polariscope,  spectroscope, 
etc. — Four  times  a  week,  both  semesters. 
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Electrochemistry. 

Conductivity,  electro-motive  force,  standard  cells,  decompo- 
sition potentials,  etc. — One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods  a 
week. 

Theimometry. 

Calibrations    and    high    temperature;    measurements    by    all 

standard  methods. — One  lecture  and  one  laboratory  period  a  week. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Exact   Measurements,   with   laboratory 

practice    in   glass   blowing,   calibration,    and   construction    of 

apparatus. — One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods. 

Dr.  Hale: — 

Laboratory  Research  in  Organic  Chemistry. 

Hours  arranged  with  instructor. 

Stereochemistry,   including  a  General   Study  of  Iso- 
merism. 

Lectures,  twice  a  week,  first  semester. 

B.     Organic^  Industrial  and  Analytical  Chemistry. 

Professor  Johnson  : — 

Qualitative  Analytical  Chemistry. 

Following  undergraduate  Course  3  (University  Calendar  for 
1 904- 1 905)  or  its  equivalent.  Laboratory  work,  including  electri- 
cal methods,  with  personal  instruction,  hours  arranged  with  in- 
structor. 

Professor  Campbell: — 

Quantitative  Analytical  Chemistry. 

To  follow  undergraduate  Course  5  (University  Calendar  for 
1904-1905)  or  its  equivalent.  Laboratory  work  directed  by  lec- 
tures in  any  of  the  three  courses,  namely :  ( i )  Advanced  quanti- 
tative methods  in  general,  (2)  the  analysis  of  minerals,  (3)  iron 
and  steel  analysis.  Electrolytic  methods  are  much  employed,  and 
there  is  a  room  devoted  to  their  use. — Hours  arranged  with  in- 
structor, throughout  the  year. 

Investigation  in  Analytical  Method,  Inorganic  Struc- 
ture, and  Metallurigical  Chemistry. 

Laboratory  work  upon  questions  related  to  researches  pub- 
lished from  the  department.  Use  is  made  of  Le  Chatelier's 
pyrometer.  Special  work  is  given  in  micrometallography,  as  bear- 
ing upon  the  constitution  of  metals  and  their  alloys. — Hours  ar- 
ranged with  instructor,  throughout  the  year. 
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Professor  Campbell  and  Assistant  Professor  White  : — 

Technical    Methods   and   Investigations.     Laboratory 
work  as  follows: — 

^  I )  Gas  Analysis,  Calorimetry,  and  Photometry. 

(2)  Technical  examination  of  Gold  and  Silver  Ores. 

(3)  The  Cement  Industry,  with  special  reference  to  influence  of 

composition  and  temperature  of  burning. 

(4)  Coal,  gas,  and  by-products. 

(5)  Influence  of  heat  and  mechanical  treatment  on  constitution 

or  iron  and  steel. 

(6)  The  chemistry  of  beet  sugar,  with   special   reference  to   its 

manufacture. 
Other    subjects    may    be    chosen   after    consultation. — Hours 
arranged  with  instructor,  throughout  the  year.     In   (2)  the  work 
must  begin  in  iirst  semester. 

Professor  Gomberg: — 
Lectures  on  the  Chemistry  of  Carbon  Compounds. 

A  beginning  course  with  library  studies. — Five  times  a  week, 
the  arst  semester. 

Seminary  in  Special  Topics  in  Organic  Chemistry. 

Following  undergraduate  Course  7  (University  Calendar  for 
1904- 1 905)  or  its  equivalent. — Two  times  a  week,  second  semester. 

Organic  Synthesis  and  Ultimate  Analysis. 

Laboratory  work. — Hours  arranged  with  instructor,  throughout 
the  year. 

Investigation  in  Organic  Chemistry. 

Laboratory  work.-^Ha«rj  arranged  with  instructor,  throughout 
^the  year. 

Assistant  Professor  Schlotterbeck  : — 
Phytochemical  Research. 

The  chemical  constitution  of  alkaloids  and  other  principles  of 
plants  of  related  species  grown  in  the  botanical  gardens. — Labo- 
ratory work,  throughout  the  year. 

Assistant  Professor  White: — 
Chemical  Technology. 

Lectures  on  the  main  chemical  industries,  inorganic  in  the 
arst  semester,  and  organic  in  the  second  semester.  Among  the 
subjects  treated  are  the  alkali  and  acid  industries,  cements,  wood 
and  coal  distillations,  beet  sugar,  starch,  glucose,  paper,  bleaching, 
dyeing,  and  tanning. — Five  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 
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Dr.  Dunlap: — 
Organic  Analysis. 

The  technical  examination  of  various  organic  industrial  pro- 
ducts, such  as  oils,  fats,  waxes,  food-stuffs,  etc.  For  those  having 
sufficient  preparation,  this  course  may  be  taken  as  a  research 
course  on  some  organic-technical  problem. — Hours  to  be  arranged 
by  consultation.     Given  both  semesters, 

BACTSRIOLOGT,  HYGIENE,  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

The  courses  here  announced  presuppose  that  the  student  taking 
them  is  prepared  for  original  research. 

Professor  Vaughan  : — 

1.  Food  Analysis. 

2.  Water  Analysis. 

3.  Research  on  the  Chemistry  of  Bacteria. 

Students  doing  graduate  work  in  these  subjects  will 
be  required  to  work  in  each  subject  for  at  least 
one  year. 

Professor  Now: — 

1.  Special  Methods  in  Bacteriology. 

a  course  in  advanced  laboratory  work  in  bacteriology.  It 
deals  with  the  preparation  and  use  of  Pasteur  pipettes,  the  draw- 
ing of  blood,  the  collection  and  sterilization  of  serum,  the  filtra- 
tion of  bacterial  liquids,  the  preparation  of  tuberculin,  tetanus 
and  diphtheria  toxins,  the  preparation  of  antitoxic  and  anti- 
infectious  sera,  serum  agglutination,  the  determination  of  the 
thermal  death-point  of  the  action  of  antiseptics  and  disinfectants, 
the  detection  of  bacteria  in  sections,  the  coUodium  sac  method, 
inoculation  for  rabies,  etc.  The  student,  when  qualified,  is  as- 
signed special  problems  for  investigation  and  research. 

The  course  must  be  preceded  by  Courses  2  and  3,  desribed  in 
the  University  Calendar  for  1903-4. — Hours  arranged  with  instruct 
tor,  either  first  or  second  semester, 

2.  Pathogenic  Protozoa. 

A  study  of  the  distribution  and  means  of  transmission  of  the 
protozoal  diseases.  The  laboratory  work  will  cover  the  diagnostic 
and  cultivation  methods  and  such  work  with  the  insect  hosts  as 
will  be  practicable. 

3.  Advanced  Physiological  Chemistry. 

Laboratory  work  and  reading. — Hours  arranged  with  in- 
structor, either  first  or  second  semester. 
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ASTRONOMY. 

The  work  in   Astronomy  will  be   under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor William  J.  Hussey,  M.S.,  but  it  can  not  now  be  announced 
in  detail.     For  an  account  of  the  Astronomical  Observatory  and  its 
equipment  see  the  Calendar  of  the  University  for  1904-5. 

MINERALOGT. 

The  courses  in  mineralogy  presuppose  a  knowledge  of  general 
inorganic  and  analytical  chemistry,  as  well  as  the  principles  of  general 
geology. 

The  mineralogical  laboratory  is  well  equipped  with  working  col- 
lections of  crystals,  crystal  models,  minerals,  goniometers  and  polar- 
izing* microscopes.  A  good  museum  collection  of  minerals  is  of 
easy  access  to  the  laboratory.  Although  the  determination  of  the 
minerals  in  the  various  courses  is  based  mainly  upon  their  physical 
properties,  the  facilities  of  the  department  are  such  that  blow  pipe 
and  other  tests  may  be  readily  made. 

Assistant  Professor  Kraus: — 
General  Mineralogy. 

The  lectures  include  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  principles 
of  crystallography,  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  min- 
erals, as  also  their  origin,  formation,  decomposition,  distribution 
and  uses.  The  laboratory  work  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  crystal 
forms  and  the  determination  of  minerals  by  means  of  their  physi- 
cal characteristics. 

Lectures  five  times  a  iveek ;  laboratory  work,  five  hours  a  week, 
second  semester. 

Determinative  Mineralogy. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  give  the  student  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  determine  by  both  the  physical  and  chemical  properties 
a  large  number  of  minerals. 

Laboratory  work,  six  hours  a  week,  first  and  second  semesters. 

Crystal  Measurements. 

This  course  involves  the  measurement,  calculation,  and  pro- 
jection of  crystals.  The  measurements  are  made  by  means  of  the 
reflecting  goniometer. 

Laboratory  work,  nine  hours  a  week,  first  and  second  semes- 
ters. 

Research  Work. 

For  students  who  are  properly  qualified,  opportunity  is  given 
for  original  research  along  the  lines  of  crystallographic  measure- 
ments, chemical  crystallography,  or  the  formation  and  origin  of 
minerals. 
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GSOLOGT. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  geology  for  undergraduates,  as  an- 
nounced in  the  University  Calendar,  embraces  from  two  to  three 
years  University  work.  The  first  year  is  devoted  to  elementary 
studies  in  physical  geology,  historical  geology,  and  physical 
geography,  giving  three  hours  a  week  to  each  for  one  semester. 
During  the  second  year  more  detailed  instruction  is  given,  two 
hours  each  week,  in  the  same  general  subjects.  Each  student  is 
given  a  special  subject  for  investigation  in  connection  with  which 
a  thesis  of  about  2,500  words  is  required.  During  the  second  sem- 
ester palzontological  studies  are  carried  on  with  the  aid  of  various 
treatises  and  laboratory  work.  A  special  subject  is  assigned  each 
student  and  a  short  thesis  is  required. 

Students  in  the  graduate  school  may  enter  either  of  the  advanced 
courses  mentioned  above,  provided  studies  equivalent  to  the  ele- 
mentary courses  have  been  pursued.  Those  who  have  done  more 
work  than  is  represented  by  the  elementary  course  may  make  special 
arrangements  for  instruction  and  assistance  in  various  lines  of  study 
dependent  on  their  tastes  and  acquirements.  In  a  general  course  the 
current  literature  of  geology  will  be  read  with  special  reference  to 
Pleistocen  geology,  and  to  the  origin  and  classification  of  topographic 
forms,  glacial  records,  lake  histories,  volcanoes,  erosion,  and  other 
processes  by  which  the  surface  of  the  earth  has  come  to  have  its 
present  form. 

The  museum  contains  a  series  of  fossils  selected  to  illustrate 
the  geological  history  of  North  Amferica.  This  collection  is 
intended  especially  for  the  use  of  students  in  the  elementary  courses, 
but  may  be  consulted  by  advanced  students  as  well.  The  specimens 
will  be  exhibited  in  the  lecture  room  as  required,  and  after  lectures 
will  be  returned  to  the  cases  in  the  museum,  where  they  will  be 
available  for  examination  at  any  time. 

There  is  a  second  collection  embracing  ten  thousand  speci- 
mens of  both  American  and  European  fossils,  which  is  arranged 
zoologically  and  intended  for  the  use  of  advanced  students  in 
palxontology.  Special  collections  of  rocks,  brachiopods,  corals,  etc., 
numbering  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  specimens 
each,  are  arranged  in  the  geological  laboratory  for  the  immediate 
use  of  students. 

The  collection  in  physical  geology  contains  a  well  selected  series 
of  specimens  to  illustrate  lectures  in  this  department.  Students 
bringing  private  collections  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  arrange 
them  in  cases  provided  and  making  comparison  with  specimens  in  the 
museum. 

The  geological  laboratory  is  provided  with  apparatus  for  pre- 
paring thin  sections  of  fossils  and  rocks,  and  with  microscopes  and 
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photographic  instruments.     The  laboratory  is  open  to  students  from 
nine  until  five  each  day  throughout  the  collegiate  year. 

The  work  in  geology  is  conducted  by,  or  under  the  direction  of, 
Professor  Russell. 

ZOOLOGY. 

The  courses  here  announced  presuppose  a  year's  work  in  general 
biology,  such  as  is  carried  on  in  this  University  conjointly  by  the 
departments  of  botany  and  zoology. 

Graduate  students  will  often  find  the  elementary  work  in  general 
biology  of  value  to  them,  and  they  can  rarely  omit,  without  loss,  any 
of  the  courses  in  zoology  that  are  open  to  undergraduates. 

A  description  of  the  laboratory  is  given  in  the  University  Calen- 
dar for  1 904- 1 905.  A  library,  shelved  in  the  laboratory,  contains 
sets  of  the  important  English  and  foreign  periodicals,  as  well  as 
many  monographs,  and  other  seperate  publications.  It  contains  also 
an  extensive  collection  of  books  and  articles  relating  to  the  inver- 
tebrate fauna  of  fresh  waters.  The  library  of  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  which  is  rich  in  literature  of  vertebrates, 
is  also  accessible  to  students.  The  original  papers  in  connection  with 
both  lectures  and  laboratory  work  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  stu- 
dents, and  special  reading  is  required. 

A  student  who  selects  zoology  as  a  minor  for  the  master's  degree 
will  usually  pursue  but  one  of  the  lines  of  work  indicated  below,  and 
will  not  undertake  research  work.  If  zoology  be  chosen  as  a  major, 
the  work  will  ordinarily  include  research. 

For  the  doctorate  a  minor  in  zoology  will  involve  about  as  much 
work  as  a  major  for  the  master's  degree,  but  may  not  include  re- 
search. 

Those  electing  zoology  as  a  major  for  the  doctor's  degree  are 
expected  to  complete  all  the  courses  offered.  During  the  first  part 
of  his  term  of  residence  at  the  University,  the  candidate  should 
devote  his  time  to  these  courses  and  to  the  completion  of  work  on 
the  minors.  In  his  second  year  of  residence,  in  addition  to  complet- 
ing the  work  mentioned,  he  is  expected  to  repeat  a  designated  piece 
of  research  work  in  order  to  acquaint  himself  with  methods  of  inves- 
tigation: At  the  same  time  he  does  assigned  reading  on  the  more 
important  problems  of  zoology  and  on  zoological  history  and  theory. 
At  the  least,  one  year  must  be  devoted  to  the  research  which  is  to  be 
embodied  in  the  doctor's  dissertation. 

For  suggestions  as  to  the  order  of  courses,  consult  the  under- 
graduate announcement. 

Those  electing  zoology  as  a  major,  will  find  it  of  advantage  to 
select,  as  a  minor  study,  some  one  of  the  following  subjects :  Anat- 
omy, histology,  botany,  physiology,  palaeontology,  physiography, 
physiological  psychology.  Less  closely  related  is  work  in  bacteri- 
ology, physiological  chemistry,  physical  chemistry,  organic  chemistry, 
and  geology. 
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A.     For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates. 

Professor  Reighard: — 
Vertebrate  Zoology. 

The  structure,  classification,  distribution,  and  habits  of  verte- 
brate animals.  Lectures  with  practical  work  in  field  and  labora- 
tory. The  field  work  will  be  definitely  planned  and  regularly  car- 
ried out,  and  will  include  observations  of  the  habits  of  the  native 
fishes,  amphibia,  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals,  and  the  collection 
of  specimens  to  be  kept  living  or  to  be  preserved.  The  laboratory 
work  will  consist  of  ( i )  A  study  of  the  structure  of  one  type  from 
each  of  the  vertebrate  classes.  The  structures  will  be  considered 
as  adaptations,  that  is,  from  the  functional  standpoint  rather  than 
from  that  of  comparative  anatomy.  No  attempt  will  be  made  to 
make  this  study  complete  in  each  case,  but  emphasis  will  be  laid 
rather  on  the  features  of  significance  in  the  class.  (2)  A  com- 
parison of  the  laboratory  type  of  each  class  with  related  forms, 
especially  those  of  the  local  fauna,  with  a  view  to  interpreting 
the  differences  as  adaptation.  (3)  A  study,  where  possible,  of  the 
behavior  of  a  member  of  each  class.  The  lectures  will  treat  the 
subject  from  the  biological  standpoint  rather  than  from  that  of 
comparative  anatomy,  and  the  course  as  a  whole  will  seek  an 
interpretation  of  the  phenomena  of  vertebrate  life  seen  about  us. — 
Four  hours  per  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Organic  Evolution. 

Illustrated  lectures,  serving  as  an  introduction  to  zoology. 
The  lectures  deal  with  the  evidences  for  evolution  drawn  from 
classification,  structure,  development,  palaeontology,  distribution, 
and  variation,  and  under  the  head  of  factors,  with  such  topics  as 
natural  selection,  the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters,  and  the 
influence  of  environment. — One  hour,  first  semester. 

Systematic  Zoology:  The  Fishes. 

Students  will  work  on  the  local  fauna. — Two  or  more  hours, 
throughout  the  year. 

Dr.  Holmes: — 

Invertebrate  Zoology. 

This  course  embraces  a  general  survey  of  the  morphology, 
classification,  distribution,  and  activities  of  the  invertebrate  ani- 
mals. The  laboratory  work  consists  of  (i)  the  dissection  of  one 
or  more  type  forms  of  each  of  the  groups  studied,  (2)  a  com- 
parison of  forms  related  to  the  ones  dissected,  with  exercises  in 
the  determination  of  species;  (3)   a  study,  when  possible,  of  the 
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instincts  of  one  or  more  members  of  each  group.  This  work  is 
supplemented  by  occasional  field  excursions  for  the  study  of 
animals  in  their  natural  habitats,  and  for  collecting  specimens. 

This  is  a  year's  course,  but  is  so  divided  that  the  two  parts 
are  given    in  the  first  semester   of   alternate   years.     Course   4a 
deals  with  Protozoa,  ccelenterates,  worms,  crustaceans,  and  several , 
smaller  groups.     Course  4b  includes  molluscs,  echinoderms,  myria- 
pods,  arachnids,  and  insects. 

Course  4b  will  be  given  in  1905- 1906. — Four  hours,  first 
semester. 

Systematic  Zoology:  The  Crustacea. 

Students  will  work  on  the  local  fauna. — Two  or  three  hours 
a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Morphogenesis. 

This  course  consists  of  lectures  and  discussions  on  the 
factors  of  development,  regeneration,  and  the  general  subject  of 
form-regulation.  Results  of  experimental  work  in  embryology 
will  be  discussed  in  relation  to  the  theories  of  development  that 
have  been  advanced.  Open  to  students  who  have  taken  Course  ^ 
in  Embryology  or  other  work  which  affords  an  adequate  prepara- 
tion for  the  study  of  the  subjects  treated. — One  hour,  first  semes^ 
ter. 

Evolution  Problems. 

Lectures,  reading,  and  conferences.  This  course  aims  to  give 
a  critical  appreciation  of  the  development  of  the  evolution  theory 
since  Darwin  and  of  the  bearing  of  that  development  on  other 
fields  of  knowledge.  The  theory  of  evolution  has  so  profoundly 
influenced  psychology,  ethics,  and  social  science,  to  say  nothing 
of  other  fields,  that  an  acquaintance  with  the  ground  and  import 
of  this  theory  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  student 
in  any  of  these  fields,  as  well  as  of  the  biologist  who  has  an 
interest  in  the  broader  aspects  of  his  subject.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  the  course  to  give  the  student  the  necessary  basis  for  appre- 
ciating in  some  degree  the  import  of  biology. — Two  hours,  second, 
semester. 

Laboratory  Methods  and  Management. 

The  actual  work  of  the  Zoological  Department  gives  oppor- 
tunity for  a  few  students  to  become  familiar  with  the  details  of 
carrying  on  a  laboratory.  The  work  of  the  laboratory  is  sub- 
divided into  a  number  of  categories,  in  each  of  which  the  student 
is  given  actual  practice  during  a  certain  portion  of  the  year. 
Each  is  trained  in  this  manner  in  collecting  material,  caring  for 
laboratory  rooms,  glassware  and  instruments ;  in  laboratory  teach- 
ing; in  the  making  of  reagents,  preparations,  charts,  etc.,  and  in 
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photography.  The  experience  thus  obtained  forms  the  best  pos- 
sible practical  preperation  for  teaching.  Other  things  being  equal, 
those  who  have  had  this  course  will  be  given  preference  in  select- 
ing the  regular  assistants  in  the  department. 

Only  those  who  have  had  at  least  a  year's  training  in  zoology 
or  general  biology  are  eligible  for  this  course.  Application  must 
be  made  beforehand,  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year,  and  only 
those  whose  previous  work  justifies  it  will  be  accepted.  As  a  rule 
not  more  than  six  students  can  be  permitted  to  take  this  work, 
and  they  will  be  required  to  continue  it  throughout  the  year. — 
Two  hours. 

Dr.  Duerden: — 
Embryology  of  Vertebrates. 

The  course  deals  chiefly  with  the  development  of  the  organs. 
Much  attention  is  given  to  methods  of  studying  serial  sections,  and 
to  the  preparation  of  anatomical  descriptions  and  drawings  from 
such  sections.  The  lectures  treat  of  vertebrate  development  from 
the  comparative  standpoint.  Laboratory  work,  on  the  chick,  with 
much  supplementary  demonstration. 

This  course  may  be  elected  as  four  hours  (two  lectures  and 
two  laboratory  periods),  or  as  six  hours  (three  lectures  and  three 
laboratory  periods). — Second  semester. 

The  Anthozoa. 

A  special  course  of  four  lectures  with  laboratory  work.  May 
be  taken  only  by  special  permission. — One  hour,  second  semester, 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Adams: — 
Field  Ecology. 

This  course  is  intended  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the 
relation  of  animals  to  their  natural  environment,  as  illustrated  by 
the  local  fauna.  Special  stress  is  laid  upon  the  effects'  of  a 
changing  or  dynamic  aspect  of  the  animal  environment  and  its 
influence  upon  the  fauna,  or  in  other  words,  upon  the  dynamic 
study  of  animal  habitats  and  their  fauna.  The  primary  aim  is  not 
to  give  a  mass  of  information,  but  to  present  a  point  of  view  and 
such  methods  of  work  as  should  aid  one  in  studying  his  local 
fauna.  This  is  a  relatively  new  line  of  field  zoology.  The  lec- 
tures and  conferences  outline  the  general  principles. 

The  field  trips  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  animals,  the 
conditions  under  which  they  live;  methods  of  observation,  taking 
notes  and  collecting;  special  attention  is  given  to  the  observable 
dynamic  conditions.  The  laboratory  hours  are  spent  in  the  study 
and  determination  of  the  specimens  collected,  the  preparation  of 
reports  and  in  securing  a  working  knowledge  of  the  literature. 
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No  attempt  will  be  made  to  cover  the  entire  field  of  animal 
life.  Attention  will  be  given  primarily  to  molluscs  and  insects 
among  invertebrates,  and  to  amphibians  and  reptiles  among  verte- 
brates. One  class  meeting  and  two  afternoons  laboratory  or  field 
work  each  week. — Three  hours,  second  semester, 

Mr.  Newman: — 
Physiological  Zoology. 

This  course  treats  of  the  processes  occurring  in  living  matter, 
—of  the  general  physiology  of  animals, — those  features  of  the  life 
process  that  are  common  to  organisms.  The  living  substance  is 
first  treated  as  matter;  the  physical  and  chemical  laws  of  such 
matter  are  developed  in  non-technical  form,  and  the  part  played 
by  these  laws  in  the  processes  taking  place  in  living  matter 
brought  out.  Then  the  life  processes  are  taken  up  in  systematic 
order,  and  analyzed  to  determine  the  part  played  in  them  by  these 
known  physical  and  chemical  factors,  as  well  as  to  develop  the 
unknown  factors, — ^those  not  known  to  be  due  to  chemical  and 
physical  laws. 

Emphasis  will  be  laid  throughout  on  an  analysis  into  factors 
that  are  known  and  others  that  are  unknown  in  their  nature,  with 
reference  to  modern  vitalistic  theories,  and  with  reference  to 
needs  for  further  investigation. 

There  are  regularly  two  lectures  per  week  and  two  half  days 
of  laboratory  work. 

Some  acquaintance  with  physical  chemistry  will  be  found 
valuable  for  those  who  intend  to  pay  especial  attention  to  the 
physiological  side  of  biological  science ;  for  any  extensive  progress 
in  this  direction  such  acquaintance  is  indispensable, 

Students  who  have  had  one  year's  work  in  Biology  (Botany 
or  Zoology)  are  permitted  to  take  this  course.  It  may  appropri- 
ately be  taken  in  the  second  semester  of  the  same  year  in  which 
Invertebrate  Zoology  (Course  4)  is  taken. — Four  hours  per  week. 

Statistical  Zoology. 

The  course  deals  with  the  methods  and  important  results  of 
the  statistical  study  of  variation.  Especial  attention  is  paid 
to  the  methods  used  in  this  work,  the  aim  being  to  give  the 
student  a  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  biological  statistics 
are  collected  and  treated.  To  this  end  exercises  in  handling 
statistics  gathered  from  various  sources  will  be  assigned.  The 
significance  of  the  results  which  have  been  obtained  by  the  use 
of  the  statistical  method,  with  reference  to  current  theories  of 
heredity,   etc.,   will  be   discussed. 
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Individual  laboratory  work  to  accompany  the  lectures  may 
be  arranged.  Each  student  will  be  assigned  a  definite,  small  prob- 
lem for  investigation.  In  the  assignment  of  these  problems  spe- 
cial attention  will  be  paid  to  tsrpes  found  abundantly  in  the  local 
fauna. — Hours  and  credit  to  be  arranged,  throughout  the  year. 

Heredity. 

This  course  gives  an  exposition  and  critical  discussion  of  the 
results  of  recent  investigations  in  heredity.  Among  other  topics, 
special  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  following:  Physical  and 
mental  inheritance  in  man,  Mendel's  law,  the  law  of  ancestral 
inheritance,  the  practical  application  of  known  principles  of 
heredity  in  animal  breeding.  The  lectures  will  be  non-technical 
in  character.  No  other  course  in  zoology  is  required  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  election  of  this  work,  although  it  is  recommended 
that  the  course  in  Organic  Evolution  be  taken  concurrently.  This 
course  should  be  of  value  to  students  specializing  in  sociology, 
psychology,  and  medicine,  as  well  as  to  those  following  strictly 
zoological  lines. — Two  hurs,  iirst  semester. 

Mammalian  Anatomy. 

This  course  deals  with  the  anatomy  of  a  mammal  (the  cat), 
whose  structure  closely  resembles  that  of  man.  It  is  meant  for 
those  who,  for  any  reason,  desire  some  knowledge  of  human  anat- 
omy, but  who  find  it  impossible  to  pursue  human  dissection.  While 
it  may  properly  form  a  part  of  a  general  culture  course,  it  is  of 
especial  value  to  those  intending  to  teach  physiology  in  the 
secondary  schools,  or  to  carry  on  university  work  in  human  anat- 
omy or  Physiology.  Laboratory  work,  lectures,  and  quizzes. — Four 
hours  per  week,  second  semester. 

Vertebrate  Comparative  Anatomy. 

This  course  is  supplementary  to  mammalian  anatomy  and  may 
be  taken  only  in  connection  with  it  or  subsequent  to  it.  It  con- 
sists of  one  lecture,  and  one  laboratory  period.  The  laboratory 
exercises,  chiefly  demonstrations,  are  on  other  forms  than  the  cat. 
The  lectures  deal  with  comparative  anatomy. 

B.     Primarily  for  Graduates. 

Professor  Reighard: — 

Investigations  in 

a)  The  embryology  of  the  lower  vertebrates. 

b)  The  behavior  of  fishes  and  other  lower  vertebrates,  field 

and   laboratory  studies. 
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Dr.  Holmes: — 

Investigations  in 
The  behavior  of  animals. 

Dr.  Duerden: — 

Investigations  in 

The  anatomy,  taxonomy,  and  physiology  of  the  Anthozoa. 

The  Zoological  Faculty: — 
Journal  Club. 

The  instructors  and  advanced  students  hold  weekly  meetings, 
at  which  reports  are  made  on  the  research  work  of  members  of 
the  zoological  staff,  and  on  important  current  papers,  followed  by 
informal  discussion.  Although  all  are  welcome  to  the  meetings, 
the  membership  is  restricted.  Students  who  wish  to  become  active 
members  should  consult  Professor  Reighard. — One  hour  a  week, 
throughout  the  year. 

The  Bird  Club  : — 

Informal  meetings  of  bird  students  are  held  every  Friday 
evening  during  the  second  semester  in  the  Museum.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  club  to  bring  together  for  mutual  help  those  inter- 
ested in  the  study  of  birds.  The  cltCb  is  open  to  all,  whether  stu- 
dents or  not,  and  the  work  is  so  planned  as  to  be  of  help  to 
beginners  as  well  as  to  those  of  experience. 

BOTANY. 

The  work  in  botany  in  this  University  is  divisible  into  morphol- 
ogy, physiology,  and  ecology.  For  the  study  of  these  branches  there 
are  specially  equipped  rooms  with  a  large  amount  of  general  and 
special  apparatus.  New  apparatus  is  purchased  or  constructed  as  it 
may  be  needed  in  investigation.  In  the  laboratory  is  shelved  a  work- 
ing library,  including  the  leading  domestic  and  foreign  journals  and 
ample  facilities  for  tracing  the  literature  of  any  subject. 

The  herbarium  contains  80,000  specimens,  being  especially  rich 
in  algae  and  economic  fungi.  A  plant  garden  on  the  campus,  ad- 
jacent plant  houses,  and  woods,  fields,  swamps,  and  waters  furnish 
material  for  study  and  opportunity  for  experiment. 

To  be  admitted  to  graduate  work,  a  student  must  have  pursued 
the  collegiate  study  of  botany  for  at  least  a  year.  A  minor  in  botany 
for  the  master's  degree  will  not  include  research ;  but  a  major  in 
botany  for  the  master's  degree  may  include  research,  or  may  be 
taken  wholly  in  courses,  according  to  the  preparation  and  the  needs 
of  the  candidate.     In  any  case  the  candidate  receives  special  super- 
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vision  and  direction  from  the  instructor.  For  the  doctorate,  a  minor 
in  botany,  will  be  approximately  equivalent  to  a  major  for  the  master's 
degree.  The  requirements  for  a  major  are  to  be  found  elsewhere  in 
this  Announcement. 

A.     For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates. 

The  equivalent  of  a  full  year  in  the  collegiate  study  of  botany  is 
required  for  admission  to  any  of  the  courses  named  below. 

Professor  Newcombe: — 

Reproduction  and  Embryology  of  Flowering  Plants. 

One  lecture  and  four  hours'  laboratory  work  a  week,  first 
semester. 

General  Morphology  and  Physiology. 

Cell  structure,  tissue  structure,  and  organography ;  the  cell 
theory,  mitosis,  heredity;  practice  in  technique.  Lectures  and 
laboratory  work. — Five  credit  hours  a  week,  Hrst  semester. 

Experimental  Physiology  of  Plants. 

A  laboratory  and  outdoor  study  of  the  relation  of  plants  to 
their  environment,  as  manifested  by  the  phenomena  or  nutrition, 
growth,  and  irritability.  This  work  is  divided  into  two  courses ; 
the  more  elementary  course  is  given  the  second  semester,  and  may 
be  followed  in  the  first  semester  of  the  next  year  by  the  more 
advanced  course  which  is  preparatory  to  research.  Lectures  and 
laboratory  work. — Five  or  more  credit  hours  a  week,  throughout 
the  year. 

Teachers'  Course. 

Conference  and  reports  on  books,  apparatus  and  material  for 
high  school  laboratories ;  practical  methods  of  collecting  and  pre- 
serving material  and  conducting  field  observations. — One  credit 
hour  a  week,  second  semester. 

Dr.  Pollock: — 

Morphology  and  Classification  of  Fungi. 

Three  credit  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Plant  Pathology. 

A  study  of  the  structure,  habits,  and  life  history  of  leading 
groups  of  fungi,  with  special  attention  to  those  determining  patho- 
logical conditions  of  cultivated  plants.  Sufficient  time  wiU  also 
be  given  to  bacteria  and  other  pathological  agents  to  secure  a 
foundation  for  independent  work  in  this  direction.  Lectures  and 
laboratory  work. — Three  credit  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 
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Dr.  Burns: — 

Biological  Relations  of  Plants. 

Lectures,  with  reviews  of  recent  literature  of  ecology  and  dis- 
tribution, accompanied  by  field  studies  of  habits  and  adaptations, 
and  laboratory  work  on  ecological  anatomy.  Two  credit  hours, 
first  semester.  By  permission,  students  who  are  prepared  to  take 
up  special  problems  may  elect  this  course  as  three  or  more  hours. 

Variation  under  Natural  and  Artificial  Conditions. 

Plant  breeding.  Evolution  of  form  and  habit  in  adaptation 
to  environment,  including  an  extended  study  of  special  cases  of 
morphological  adaptation  under  artificial  as  well  as  natural  condi- 
tions. Lectures  and  laboratory  work. — Two  credit  hours  a  week, 
arst  semester. 

Ecology. 

A  study  of  the  habits  and  adaptation  of  plants.  The  floras 
of  hills  and  valleys,  of  morainal  lakes,  sphagnum  swamps,  and  the 
Huron  river  in  the  vicinity  of  Ann  Arbor  afford  part  of  the  mate- 
rial and  topics  for  this  course.  Lectures  with  field  work  and 
reports,  two  or  more  credit  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Botanical  Survey  of  the  Huron  Valley. 

A  limited  number  of  students  will  be  given  opportunity  to 
take  part  in  a  systematic  study  of  the  local  flora. — Two  or  more 
credit  hours,  second  semester. 

The  Botanical  Faculty  : — 
Current  Literature  of  Botany. 

Meetings  of  instructors  and  advanced  students  are  held  once 
a  fortnight  throughout  the  year,  at  'which  reports  of  original  work 
and  reviews  of  important  contributions  to  botanical  literature  are 
made. 

B.     Primarily  for  Graduates. 

Professor  Newcombe: — 

Investigations  in  Physiology  and  Cytology. 

Problems  in  plant  nutrition,  growth,  irritability,  reproduction, 
cell  division,  and  cell  physiology. 

Dr.  Pollock: — 

Investigation  in  the  Morphology  and  Physiology  of 
Fungi  and  in  Plant  Pathology. 
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Dr.  Burns: — 

Investigation  in  Ecology  and  Experimental  Morphol- 
ogy. 

Problems  in  field  and  laboratory  work. 

FORESTRY. 

Assistant  Professor  Mulford  : — 

1.  Silviculture. 

This  course  is  given  as  follows: 

(la)  Silviculture.  Introductory,  including  the  study  of  soil, 
climate  and  other  conditions. — Three  hours,  first  semester, 

(lb)  Silviculture.  Method  of  artificial  and  natural  reproduc- 
tion ;  seedbed  and  nursery  work ;  planting  and  sowing  in  forest ; 
reforestration  of  denuded  lands,  prairies,  dunes,  etc. — Three  hours, 
second  semester, 

(ic)  Silviculture.  Care  of  forests;  cleaning  and  thinning; 
protection  of  forests  against  insects  and  other  enemies. — Three 
hours,  first  semester. 

Courses  la,  ib,  and  ic  should  be  taken  in  the  order  here 
given. 

Assistant  Professor  Mulford: — 

2.  Forest  Mensuration  and  Description. 

Lectures,  laboratory  work,  and  field  work. — Three  hours, 
throughout  the  year. 

Methods  of  measuring  the  volume  of  the  individual  tree  and 
entire  bodies  or  stands  of  timber;  timber  estimating;  measure- 
ments of  the  rate  of  growth  of  trees  and  stands;  methods  and 
manner  of  describing  a  tract  of  forest;   forest  survey. 

Open  only  to  students  of  forestry  in  first  year. 

Professor  Roth: — 

3.  Forest  Utilization. 

Use  of  timber;  points  of  production  and  market;  method  of 
lumbering,  milling,  and  marketing;  minor  forest  industries.  Lec- 
tures.— Four  hours,  second  semester. 

Open  only  to  forestry  students  in  their  second  year. 

4.  Forest  Management. 

General  forest  survey  and  preparation  of  working  plans;  ad- 
ministration and  regulation  of  the  field  and  office  work  in  the  care 
of  a  large  tract  of  timber  and  the  methods  of  calculation  involved 
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in  judging  the  value  of  the  forests  and  forest  operations.    Lectures 
and  field  work. — Fivt  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

Open  only  to  forestry  students  in  their  second  year. 

Assistant  Professor  Mulford: — 
5.  Dendrology. 

Monographic  study  of  forest  trees;  their  life  history,  distri- 
bution, requirements,  behavior  and  possibilities  in  the  forest.  Lec- 
tures, laboratory  work  and  field  work. — Three  hours,  second  semes- 
ter. 

Open  only  to  forestry  students  in  first  year. 

ANATOMT  AND  HIST0L06T. 

Professors  McMurrich  and  Huber: — 

1.  Anatomy  of  the  Central  Nervous  System. 

This  course  consists  of  a  detailed  study  of  the  structure  of 
the  central  nervous  system,  and  is  open  only  to  students  who  have 
taken  anatomy  Course  4  or  an  equivalent — Three  hours,  first  or 
second  semester. 

2.  Anatomy  and  Histology  of  the  Special  Sense  Organs. 

open  only  to  students  who  have  already  taken  a  course  in 
histology. — Hours  to  he  arranged  with  the  instructor,  throughout 
the  year. 

3.  Anatomical  Research. 

4.  Histological  Research. 

These  courses  are  open  only  to  students  who  have  had  the 
necessary  preliminary  preparation. — Hours  to  he  arranged  with 
the  instructors,  throughout  the  year. 

PHTSIOLOGT. 

Advanced  work  in  physiology  presupposes  knowledge  of  the  gen- 
eral anatomy  of  man  or  some  other  vertebrate,  histology,  and  the 
elements  of  physics  and  chemistry.  It  is  also  desirable  that  the  stu- 
dent should  have  had  a  course  in  general  biology,  and  should  be 
able  to  read  French  and  German. 

The  requirements  for  a  minor  for  the  master's  degree  is  five 
hours  of  lectures  the  first  semester,  three  hours  the  second  semester, 
a  laboratory  course  of  five  afternoons  a  week  for  eight  weeks,  the 
second  semester,  and  a  report  on  the  literature  of  some  limited  sub- 
ject. No  research  work  will  be  required,  except  from  those  who 
have  already  taken  advanced  work  in  physiology.    The  requirements 
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for  a  major  for  the  m(Uter*s  degree  includes,  in  addition  to  the 
requirements  for  the  minor,  research  work  during  half  of  one  semes- 
ter, performed  under  direction. 

The  requirements  for  a  minor  for  a  doctor's  degree  involves 
about  as  much  work  as  that  for  a  major  for  the  master's  degree,  the 
character  of  the  work  being  determined  by  the  previous  training  and* 
needs  of  the  candidate.  The  requirement  for  a  major  for  the  doctor's 
degree  is  not  only  the  knowledge  of  physiology  to  be  obtained  by 
study  of  the  most  advanced  text-books,  but  familiarity  with  the 
history  and  current  literature  of  the  subject,  and  a  thesis  reporting 
the  results  of  original  investigation.  It  is  probable  that  at  least  a 
year  would  have  to  be  devoted  to  research. 

The  following  subjects  may  be  suggested  as  suitable  for  minors 
for  those  selecting  physiology  for  a  major : — anatomy,  histology » 
physiological  chemistry,  physiological  psychology,  animal  morphology, 
bacteriology,  physiological   botany„  biology,  physical   chemistry. 

The  laboratory  is  well  equipped  with  apparatus  for  all  ordinary 
forms  of  research,  and  has  a  shop  containing  the  tools  required  for 
making  models  and  the  simpler  forms  of  apparatus.  The  University 
work  shop  permits  the  construction  of  special  apparatus  required  for 
research  under  the  direction  of  the  investigator.  The  medical  library 
contains,  besides  a  large  number  of  monographs,  etc.,  complete  sets 
of  all  the  more  important  journals  of  physiology  and  allied  subjects. 

Professor  Lombard: — 
Lecture  Course. 

Five  hours  a  week,  first  semester;  three  hours  a  week,  second 
semester. 

Laboratory  Course. 

Ten  hours  a  week,  half  of  one  semester. 

Research  Work. 

Hours  to  be  arranged  with  instructor. 
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NAME  RS8IOBNCB 

Henry    Herbert    Armstrong,    A.B.,    1901,    A.M., 

Z902,  Holder  of  a  Classical  Fellowship  Ann  Arbor 

Latin;  Greek;  Roman  Law 

Cornelius  K.  Baarman,  A.B.,  Hope  College,  1903, 

A.B.  1904  Zeeland 

Carrie  Augusta  Barden,  B.S.»  Upper  Iowa  Uni- 
versity, 1895  Corvallis,  Ore, 
English  Literature;  Rhetoric;  Aesthetics 

Helen  Louise  Bishop,  A.B.,  Vassar  College,  1897, 

A.M.,   1904  Detroit 

Latin;  Greek;  Rhetoric 

Georgiana  Oeis  Blunt,  Ph.B.,  1896,  Ph.M.,  1897  Ann  Arbor 

Aesthetics;  Metaphysics;  Rhetoric 
Wesley  Bradfield,  A.B.,  Alma  College,  1902  Decatur 

Botany;  Forestry;  Physiological  Botany 
George  W.  Brail,  A.B.,  Albion  College,  1902         Concord 

European  History;  American  History;   Political  Economy 
Charles  J.  Bready,  A.B.,  Hillsdale  College,  1900, 

A.B.,  Hope  College,  1902  Hillsdale 

History;  History  of  Philosophy;  English  Literature 
Agnes  Ewing  Brown,  B.S.,  University  of  South 

Dakota,  1900  South    Bend,   Ind, 

Rhetoric:   Aesthetics;   Ethics 

Orma  Fitch  Butler,  A.B.,  1897,  A.M.,  190Z.  Ann  Arbor 

Latin;  Roman  Law;  Greek 

James  Allen  Canby,  A.B.,  Bethany  College,  1896  Ann  Arbor 

Ethics;  History  of  Philosophy;   Sociology 
Frances  Elizabeth  Garke,  B.L.,  1900  Albion,  N,  Y. 

Rhetoric;  Anglo-Saxon;  Aesthetics 
Arthur  Brooks  Qawson,  A.B.,  1904  Dart  ford.  Wis, 

ZooI<^;y;    Embryology;   Statistical  Zoology 
Charles  Robert  Cobb,  A.B.,  Greenville  College, 

1903  Hastings 

Sociology;  Political  Economy;  Pedagogy 
Walter  Francis  Colby,  A.B.,  1901  Hart 

*The  principal  subjects  of  study  pursued  by  candidates  for  an  advanced 
decree  are  indicated  under  their  respective  names;  the  subject  first  named 
being  the  major  study. 
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Lee  Holt  Cone,  B.S.,  Pomona  College,  zgoi  Santa  Ana,  Col. 

Organic  Cbemittry;  Physical  Chemistry;  Physics 
John  Leonard  Conger,  A.B.,  1904,  Holder  of  the 

Peter  White  Fellowship  in  American  Hit' 

tory  Hillsdale,   la. 

American  History;  European  History;  Political  Philosophy 
Charles  Wilford  Cook,  A.B.,  1904  Fenton 

Alfred  Dachnowsld,  A.B.,  Taylor  College,  1897, 
A.M.,  ibid.,   1900,  Holder  of  the  Angeline 
Bradford  Whittier  Fellowship  in  Botany       Ann  Arbor 
Botany;  Physical  Chemistry;  Philosophy 

Hagopos  Toros  Daghistan,  A.B.,  1903  Boston,   Mass. 

Frederic  Warren  Darling,  A.B.,  Cornell  Univer- 

sity,  1902  BufFalo,  N.   Y. 

Forest  Management;  Silviculture;  Forest  Utilization 
Qiarles   Albert   Davis,    A.B.,   Bowdoin   College, 

1886,  A.M.,  ibid.,  1889  Ann  Arbor 

Botany;  Geology;  Ecology 
Jean  Dawson,  A.B.,  1902,  A.M.,  1903  Caro 

2^1ogy;  Animal  Ecology;  Plant  Ecology 
Mary  Ellen  Duffy,  Ph.B.,  1894  Ann  Arbor 

English  Literature;  Rhetoric;  Aesthetics 
Lionel  Herman  Duschak,  A.B.»  1904  BufFalo,  N.   Y. 

Robert  Byms  English,  A.B.,  University  of  Roch- 
ester, 1896,  A.M.,  ibid.,  1898,  Holder  of  the 
Buhl  Classical  Fellowship  Buffalo,  N.   Y. 

Latin;  Greek;  Ancient  Philosophy 

Charles    Henry    Estrich,    A.B.,    Ohio    Wesleyan 

University,  1900  Edon,  O. 

American  History;  European  History;  Political  Institutions 

Earl  Hazeltine  Frothingham,  A.B.,  1904  Chicago,  III. 

Forest  Management;  Silviculture;  Forest  Mensuration 

Adelaide  Gemberling,  A.B.,  1902  Ann  Arbor 

Physical  Chemistry;  Physics;  Mathematics 

Mandelle  Margaret  Qermonde,  B.L.,  Ofiio  Wes- 
leyan University,  1899  Delaware,  O. 
English  Literature;  Rhetoric;  Aesthetics 

Carrie  May  Gilpin,  A.B.,  Albion  College,  1904       Stanton 
English  Literature;  European  History;  Rhetoric 

James  Floyd  Halliday,  A.B.,  1904  Hudson 

American  History;  European  History;  Sociology 

William  D.  Henderson,  A.B.,  1903,  A.M.,  1904     Ann  Arbor 
Electro-chemistry;  Physical  Chemistry;  Physics 

Rufus  Percival  Hibbard,  A.B.,  Williams  College, 
1899,  Holder  of  the  Dexter  M.  Ferry  Botan- 
ical Fellowship  Gloucester,  Mass. 
Botany;  Morphology  of  Algae;  Zoology 

George  Oswin  Higley,  A.B.,  189 1,  M.S.,  1893       Ann  Arbor 
General  Chemistry;  Physiology;  Physiological  Chemistry 
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Gary  LeRoy  Hill,  A.B.,  1901  Chelsea 

Forest  Management;  Silviculture;  Timber  Physics 
Flora  Elsie  Hill,  B.L.,  1899  Marquette 

English  Philology;   Rhetoric;  Aesthetics 
Walter  Fred  Hunt,  A.B.,  1904  Glendale,  O, 

Analjrtical  Chemistry;  Mineralogy;   Commerce  and  Industry 
Genevieve  Imus,  A.B.,  1903  Ann  Arbor 

Organic  Chemistry;  Physical  Chemistry;   English 
Qara  Octavia  Jamieson,  A.B.,  1901  Ann  Arbor 

Botany;  Zoology;  Pedagogy 
Calvin  Henry  Kauffman,  A.B.,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, 1896  Ithaca,  N.   Y. 

Plant  Physiology;  Mycology;  Organic  Chemistry 
Allen  Marshall  Kline,  A.B.,  1904  Elsie 

European  History;  American  History;  Political  Science 
William  Jacob  Lehman,  A.B.,  190 1,  LL.B.,  1904  Adrian 

Political  Exonomy;  Finance;  American  History 

William  Henry  Lightstone,  Jr.,  A.B.,  Miami  Uni- 
versity, 1903,  Holder  of  the  Parke,  Davis  & 
Co.  Fellowship  in  Chemistry  Arkansas  City,  Kan7 

Mary  Joy  Lombard,  B.L.,  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, 1 90 1  Ypsilanti 
German  Literature;  German  Philology;  French  Literature 

Almira  F.  Lovell,  A.B.,  1884  Ann  Arboi 

Herman  William  March,  A.B.,  1904  Ocheyedan,  la. 

Mathematics;   Mechanics;   Physics 

Frank  Burr  Marsh,  A.B.,  1902  Big  Rapids 

European  History;  Political  Institutions;  Sociology 

Vernon    Griffith    Mays,    Ph.B.,    Albion    College, 

1894  Albion 

Pedagogy;  Psychology;  Sociology 

John  Edward  Mealley,  B.S.,  Albion  College,  1894  Plymouth 
American  History;  Euroiican  History;   Political  Science 

Frank  John  Mellencamp,  A.B.,  1903  Ypsilanti 

Physics;  Mathematics;  Analytical  Chemistry 

Frank    Benjamin    Moody,    A.B.,    Bates    College, 

1902  Portland,  Me. 

Forest  Management;  Silviculture;  Timber  Physics 

Lyman    Foote    Morehouse,    B.S.    (E.E.),     1897, 

A.M.,  1904  Ann  Arbor 

Physics;   Mathematics;   General  Chemistry 

William  Daniel  Moriarty,  A.B.,  1904  Ann  Arbor 

Rhetoric;   English  Literature;  Aesthetics 

Marion  Judith  Moulton,  A.B.,  Mt.  Holyoke  Col- 
lege, 1904  Hartford,  Conn. 
General  Chemistry;  Zoology;  Pedagogy 

Frances  Elisabeth  Nichols,  A.B.,  Middlebury  Col- 
lege, 1900  Sudbury,  Vt. 
English  Literature;  Philology;  Rhetoric 
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Mabel   Edith  Holmes  Parsons,  A.B.,   1904  Ann  Arbor 

Rhetoric;  Aesthetics;   Sociology 
Carl  SafTord  Patton,  A.B.,  Oberlin  College,  1888   Ann  Arbor 

Hebrew;  Hellenistic  Greek;  Philosophy 
Allen     Steele    Peck,     Ph.B.,     Union     University, 

1903  Batavia,  N.   Y. 

Forest    Management;    Silviculture;    Forest   Mensuration 
Clyde  Edwin  Pickett,  A.B.,  Hiram  College,  1901    Ann  Arbor 

Ethics;   History  of  Philosophy;  Sociology 
Arthur   McBride   Ransom,    B.S.,    1898,   Alabama 

Polytechnic  Institute,  M.S.,  ibid,  1899  Newnan,  Ga. 

Analytical  Chemistry;  Organic  Chemistry;  Mineralogy 
Henry  Jasper  Richmond,  A.B.,  1902  Pontiac 

Latin;  Greek  Archaeology;   Pedagogy 
William  Rinck,  A.B.,  Hope  College,  1900,  A.B., 

1 90 1,  A.M.,  1903  Holland 

James    Marion    Robb,    A.B.,    Greenville    College, 

1899  Evansville,  Wis. 

Mathematics;  Physics 

Alexander    Grant    Ruthven,    B.S.,    Morningside 

College,  1903  .        Ruthven,  la. 

Zoology;  Physiology;  Physiography 

Edward  Hildreth  Ryder,  A.B.,  1903,  A.M.,  1904  Ann  Arbor 
American  History;  European  Mistory;   Political  Economy 

Hideo  Sakuma,  Doshisha  College  Tango.    Japan 

Finance;   Political   Economy;    Municipal  Administration 
John  William  Scholl,  A.B.,  1901,  A.M.,  1902         Ann  Arbor 

German  Literature;  Germanic  Philology;  General  Linguistics 
Roda  Selleck»  A.B.,  1898  Ann  Arbor 

Latin;  Greek;  Classical  Archaeology 
John   Frederick   Shepard,   B.S.,   Saint  Lawrence 

University,  1901  White  Hall,  Hi. 

Psychology;   Neurology;    Philosophy 
Elisabeth   Ethel   Sinclair,   A.B.,    1904,  Holder  of 

the  Newberry  Classical  Fellowship  Port  Huron 

Greek;  Latin;  Classical  Archaeology 
Durand  William  Springer,  B.S.,  Albion  College, 

1886  Ann  Arbor 

Municipal  Administration;   Commercial   Law;   Political   Economy 
Carrie  Lucile  Stone,  A.B.,   1902  Ann  Arbor 

Latin;  Classical  Archaeology;   English   Literature 
Ralph  Howard  Struble,  A.B.,  1904  Ypsilanti 

Physics;  Analytical  Chemistry;   Mathematics 
Ninosuke  Tanaka,  Peers  College  Tokyo,  Japan 

Political  Economy;   International  Law;   Finance 
Richard   Ryan   Thompson,   A.B.,   South   Western 

Baptist  University,  1899  Martin,  Tenn. 

French;  Italian;  Aesthetics 
Fred  Alfred  Tiedgcn,  A.B.,  Olivet  College.  1900  ^lopuomiQ 

Latin;  Greek;  Ancient  Philosophy 
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Orrin  Edward  Tiffany,  A.B.,  1895,  A.M.,  1896     Greenville,  III, 
American  History;  Political  Economy;  Commerce  and  Industry 

Ole  Tonning,  A.B.,  Luther  College,  1904  Decorah,  la. 

German  Literature;  Germanic  Philology;  European  History 

William  John  Trachsel.   Ph.B.,  Buchtel  College, 

X902  Canton,  O. 

f  Ora  Travis,  A.B.,  1904  '  Ann  Arbor 

\  Latin;  Roman  Political  Institutions;  Ancient  Philosophy 

Victor  Clarence  Vaughan,  Jr.,  A.B.,   1900,  M.D., 

1902  Ann  Arbor 
Hygiene;  Bacteriology;  Physiology 

Charles  Bruce  Vibbert,  A.B.,  1904  Detroit 

History  of  Modern  Philosophy;   Philosophy  of  Religion;  Hebrew 

Lucia  Isabelle  Voorhees,  A.B.,  1902  Ann  Arbor 

American  History;  European  History;  American  Literature 

Bess   May  Vrooman,   A.B.,    1904,  Holder  of  the 
Elisabeth  A.  Rathbone  Scholarship  in  Amer- 
\  ican  History  Dowagiac 

^  American  History;   American  Literature;    European  History 

Guy  Leslie  Wait,  A.B.,  1904  Friendship,  N.    Y. 

Latin;  Greek;  Ancient  Philosophy 
Joseph  DeWitt  Warner,  A.B,,  Cornell  University, 

1903  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Forest  Management;   Forest  Mensuration;   Silviculture 

Anson   Harvey   Washburn,   A.B.,  Butler  College, 

1898  Petoskey 

Latin;  American  History;  Pedagogy 

Hobart  Hurd  Willard,  A.B.,  1903  Chicago,   III. 

Physical  Chemistry;  Organic  Chemistry;  Physics 

John  G.  Winter,  A.B.,  Hope  College,  1901,  A.M., 

1904,  Holder  of  a  Classical  Fellowship  Holland 

Latin;  Greek;  Ancient  Philosophy 

Loura  Bayne  Woodruff,  A.B.,   1895,  A.M.,   1898, 

Holder  of  the  Buhl  Classical  Fellowship       Ann  Arbor 
Latin;  Greek  Archaeology;  Ancient  Philosophy 

Edmund  John  Zavitz,  A.B.,  McM aster  University. 

1903  Guelph,  Ont. 

Forest  Management;  Silviculture;  Forest  Mensuration 

The  following  students,  enrolled  in  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  are  also  candidates  for  an  advanced  degree  in  the 
Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts : 

David  J.  Levy,  A.B.,  1902  Kalamazoo 

^  Bacteriology;  Physiological  Chemistry;  Hygiene 

^  Harry  Norton  Torrey,  B.S.,  Knox  College,  19004 

Holder    of    the    Rockefeller    Fellowship    in 

Bacteriology  Cresion,  la. 

Bacteriology;  Hygiene;  Physiological   Chemistry 
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Candidates  for  a  Master's  Degree  Studying  in  Absentia 

tFabian  Bouton  Dodds,  A.B-.  1905.  rs 

Ethics;  American  History;  Geology  % 

t Maude  E.  Ferguson,  A.B.  1905. 

Mathematics;  German;  Astronomy 
tFlorence  J.  Freeman,  A.B.  1905.  J 

Latin;  German  Literature;  American  History  %^ 

tClara  Adele  Gpheen,  A.B.  1905. 

English  Literature;  Rhetoric;   Sociology 
t William  R.  Goodrich,  A.B.  1905. 

German;  French;  Aesthetics 
tMinnie  Maude  Manley,  A.^.  1905. 

German  Literature;  German  Philology;  Rhetoric 
tAdrian  Nagelvoort,  A.B.  1905. 

Analjrtical  Chemistry;  Mineralogy;  Commerce  and  Industry 
tMahlon  Ellsworth  Olsen,  A.B.  1905. 

Rhetoric;  Aesthetics;  English  Literature 
tAnna  Caroline  Reding,  A.B.  1905. 

German;  Latin;  French 
tCharles  Stowell  Smith,  A.B.  1905. 

Forest  Management;   Silviculture;   Ecology 
tBIanch  Weston/  A.B.  1905. 

English  Literature;  Rhetoric;  English  History 
t Frank  Elmer  Wood,  A.B.  1905. 

Vertebrate  Zoology;  Organic  Evolution;  Ichthyology 

A  dagger   (f)  indicates  that  the  student  was  admitted  to  the  Graduate 
School    at    the   beginning   of    the    second    semester,    on    completion    of    the 
requirements   for  the  bachelor's  degree,   though   the  degree   was   not  to  be' 
conferred  until  the  end  of  the  year. 
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CALENDAR 


1907. 


Jan. 

8. 

Feb. 

8. 

Feb. 

IX. 

April 

12. 

June 

20. 

1906. 

Sept.   25.         First  Semester  Besins  in  all  Departments  op  the 

University. 

Nov.    , —        Thanksgiving  Recess  of  four  days,  beginning  Tuesday 

evening,  in  all  Departments  of  the  University. 

Dec.  21.  (Evening)  Holiday  Vacation  begins  in  all  Depart- 
ments. 


Exercises  resumed. 
(Evening)    First    Semester    Closes. 
Second  Semester  Begins. 

(Evening)    Recess  begins,  ending  April   23   (evening). 
Commencement    in    all    Departments    of   the    Uni- 
versity. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  COUNCIL 


JAMES   B.   ANGELL,   LL.   D.,  President. 

MARTIN  L.  D'OOGE,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Greek  Lan- 
guage and  Literature. 

ISAAC  N.   DEMMON,   LL.D.,  Professor  of  English. 

WOOSTER  W.  BEMAN,  A.M..  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

VICTOR  C.  VAUGHAN,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Hygiene  and 
Physiological  Chemistry,  and  Director  of  the  Hygienic  Labo- 
ratory. 

CHARLES  S.  DENISON,  M.S.,  C.E.,  Professor  of  Stereotomy, 
Mechanism,  and  Drawing. 

HENRY  S.  CARHART,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Physics,  and  Director 
of  tht  Physical  Laboratory. 

HENRY  C.  ADAMS,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and 
Finance. 

RICHARD  HUDSON,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  History,  and  Dean  of 
the   Department   of  Literature,  Science^   and   the   Arts. 

ALBERT  A.  STANLEY,   A.M.,  Professor  of  Music. 

FRANCIS  W.  KELSEY,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language 
and  Literature, 

OTIS  C.  JOHNSON,  Ph.C,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Applied  Chemistry. 

ANDREW  C.  McLaughlin,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  American 
History. 

ISRAEL  C.   RUSSELL,   C.E.,   LL.D.,  Professor  of  Geology. 

WARREN  P.  LOMBARD,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 

JACOB  REIGHARD,  Ph.B.,  Professor  of  Zoology,  and  Director  of 
the  Zoological   Laboratory   and   the   Zoological   Museum. 

THOMAS  C.  TRUEBLOOD,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Elocution  and 
Oratory. 

JAMES  A.  CRAIG,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Semitic  Languages  and 
Literatures  and  Hellenistic  Greek. 

J.   PLAYFAIR  McMURRICH,  Ph.D.,  Professor,  of  Anatomy. 

ROBERT   M.   WENLEY,    Sc.D.,    LL.D.,   Professor  of   Philosophy. 

ARTHUR  G.  CAN  FIELD,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

WILLIAM  H.  PAYNE,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Science  and  the  Art 
of  Teaching. 
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*FRED  N.  SCOTT,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric. 

MAX  WINKLER,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  German  Language  and 
Literature. 

FREDERICK  G.  NOVY,  Sc.D.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 

EDWARD  D.  CAMPBELL,  B.S.,  Director  of  the  Chemical  Labo- 
ratory, and  Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering  and  Analytical 
Chemistry. 

ALLEN   S.  WHITNEY,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Education. 

FILIBERT  ROTH,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Forestry. 

G.   CARL  HUBER,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Histology  and  Embryology. 

FRED  M.  TAYLOR,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and 
Finance. 

ALEXANDER  ZIWET,   C.E.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

MOSES    GOMBERG,    Sc.D.,   Professor   of   Organic    Chemistry. 

GEORGE  W.  PATTERSON,  Jr.,  Ph.D..  Professor  of  Electrical 
Engineering. 

FREDERICK  C.   NEWCOMBE,   Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Botany. 

JOHN  O.  REED,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics,  and  Dean  of  the 
Summer  Session. 

WILLIAM   J.    HUSSEY,    B.S.,   Professor  of  Astronomy. 

ALFRED  H.  LLOYD,  Ph.D.,  Junior  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

JOSEPH  H.  DRAKE,  Ph.D.,  LL.B.,  Junior  Professor  of  Latin  and 
Roman  Law. 

MORITZ  LEVI,  A.B.,  Junior  Professor  of  French. 

WALTER  DENNISON,   Ph.D.,  Junior  Professor  of  Latin. 

EARL   W.   DOW,   A.B.,  Junior  Professor  of  History. 

JOSEPH   L.  MARKLEY,  Ph.D.,  Junior  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

CHARLES  H.  COOLEY,  Ph.D.,  Junior  Professor  of  Sociology. 

GEORGE  REBEC,   Ph.D.,  Junior  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

EDWARD  D.  JONES,  Ph.D.,  Junior  Professor  of  Commerce  and 
Industry. 

JULIUS  O.  SCHLOTTERBECK,  Ph.D.,  Ph.C,  Junior  Professor 
of  Pharmacognosy  and  Botany. 

S.  LAWRENCE  BIGELOW,  Ph.D.,  Junior  Professor  of  General 
and  Physical  Chemistry. 

WALTER  B.  PILLSBURY,  Ph.D.,  Junior  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

EDWARD  H.  KRAUS,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mineralogy. 


Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee,  Professors  Dennison,  Hudson, 
Reed  and  Lloyd. 

Secretary  of  the  Administrative   Council,   Professor  Walter   Den- 
nison. 


♦Absent  on  leave.  1906-1907. 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  University  of  Michigan. 

The  University  of  Michigan  is  a  part  of  the  public  educational 
system  of  the  State.  The  governing  body  of  the  institution  is  a  Board 
of  Regents,  elected  by  popular  vote  for  terms  of  eight  years,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  Constitution  of  the  State.  In  accordance  with  the  law  of 
the  State,  the  University  aims  to  complete  and  crown  the  work  that  is 
begun  in  the  public  schools,  by  furnishing  ample  facilities  for  liberal 
education  in  literature,  science,  and  the  arts,  and  for  thorough  profes- 
sional study  of  engineering,  medicine,  law,  pharmacy,  and  dentistry. 
Through  the  aid  that  has  been  received  from  the  United  States  and 
from  the  State,  it  is  enabled  to  offer  its  privileges,  with  only  moderate 
charges,  to  all  persons  of  either  sex,  who  are  qualified  for  admission. 
In  the  several  faculties  there  were  in  1905-1906,  305  officers  of  instruc- 
tion. Including  the  enrollment  of  the  Summer  Session,  about  4,500 
students,  representing  52  States  and  Territories  and  13  foreign  coun- 
tries, were  in  attendance. 

The  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts. 

In  the  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  the  aim 
is  to  cover  the  broad  field  of  general  university  study  of  the  ancient 
and  the  modern  languages  and  literatures,  of  history,  philosophy, 
science,  and  the  liberal  arts,  as  distinguished  from  the  more  special 
work  of  the  professional  schools.  Its  Faculty  numbered,  in  1905-1906, 
134  regular  teachers  and  28  assistants.  The  students  in  attendance 
numbered  about  z,6oo,  of  whom  about  140  were  graduates.  The  pres- 
ence of  such  a  number  of  graduate  students,  taken  with  the  fact  that 
high  specialization  of  work  is  not  uncommon  among  undergraduates, 
tends  to  create  a  genuine  university  atmosphere,  and  to  assure  the 
advanced  student  of  intellectual  comradeship. 

The  Graduate  School. 

The  first  graduate  student  at  the  University  is  recorded  in  the 
catalogue  of  1856.  The  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  of  Master  of 
Science  were  earliest  conferred,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
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being  offered  for  the  first  time  in  1875.  Changes  made  in  studies  in 
1 877-1 878  had  an  important  bearing  on  graduate  work  at  the  Univer- 
sity. This  was  due  to  the  multiplication  of  electives  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  credit  system.  The  seminary  method  of -instruction  began 
then  to  assume  considerable  proportions,  and  tne  movement  was 
helped  along  by  a  growing  demand  for  better  trained  teachers. 

In  the  spring  of  1892  the  Graduate  School  was  organized  in  con- 
nection with  the  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts. 
Its  purpose  is  to  bring  into  increased  prominence  the  numerous 
advanced  courses  offered  in  that  department,  and  to  recognize  and 
announce  them  as  something  distinct  from  the  work  of  an  ordinary 
college  course.  It  aims  to  make  provision  for  a  more  systematic  and 
efficient  administration  of  higher  work,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  for  the 
separate  instruction  of  graduate  students.  It  lays  emphasis,  there- 
fore, upon  university  (as  distinguished  from  collegiate)  work.  The 
management  of  the  School  is  entrusted  to  an  Administrative  Council 
which  consists  of  the  President  of  the  University,  the  professors  and 
junior  professors  in  the  Faculty  of  the  department,  and  such  other 
instructors  as  may  be  elected  to  membership.  Applications  for  admis- 
sion to  the  School  are  made  to  a  Secretary,  who  is  assisted  by  an 
Advisory  Committee. 


ADMISSION  AND  REGISTRATION 

Admission. 

The  privileges  of  the  Graduate  School  are  open  to  graduates  of 
the  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts  of  this  Univer- 
sity, and  to  graduates  of  other  universities  and  colleges  who  satisfy 
the  Administrative  Cotmcil  that  they  are  qualified  to  pursue  with 
profit  the  advanced  courses  of  study  offered  in  the  School.  But 
admission  to  study  in  the  School  does  not  necessarily  imply  admission 
to  candidacy  for  a  degree.  The  requirements  made  of  candidates 
for  higher  degrees  may  be  found  on  page  8. 

Graduates  of  other  institutions  whose  course  of  study  is  not 
substantially  equivalent  to  that  prescribed  at  this  University  are 
required  to  do  an  additional  amount  of  undergraduate  work  before 
being  admitted  to  registration  as  members  of  the  Graduate  School. 

For  information  in  regard  to  enrollment  for  graduate  study  in 
the  Summer  Session,  see  page  12. 

Registration. 

All  applicants  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School  must  first 
present  themselves  with  their  credentials  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Administrative  Council.  In  case  the  Secretary  regards  their  appli- 
cation with  favor,  they  will  receive  special  blanks  to  be  filled  out 
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subject  to  the  approval  of  the  instructors  under  whom  they  wish  to 
work,  and  to  be  returned  to  the  Secretary  not  later  than  two  weeks 
after  the  opening  of  the  semester.  All  applications  for  admission  to 
the  Graduate  School  are  subject  finally  to  the  action  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Council. 

At  the  same  time  graduate  students  must  report  to  the  Dean  of 
the  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts ;  and  in  com- 
mon with  all  other  students  they  must  register  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  University,  and  pay  their  fees  to  the  Treasurer. 

All  students  of  the  Graduate  School,  whether  registered  in  a 
previous  year  or  not,  are  required  to  register  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Administrative  Council  at  the  beginning  of  each  year  of  residence. 
Such  registration  must  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  ensure 
recognition  of  meeting  the  residence  requirement. 

Students  who  withdraw  from  the  University  during  the  aca- 
demic year  are  requested  to  inform  the  Secretary  without  delay  of 
such  withdrawal. 

Students  who  finish  the  undergraduate  course  of  this  University 
at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  and  who  continue  their  residence  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  are  permitted  to  register  in  the  School 
and  thus  secure  the  privileges  of  its  membership,  even  though  the 
bachelor's  degree  is  not  conferred  until  the  close  of  the  year. 

Applicants  who  do  not  wish  to  become  candidates  for  a  degree, 
may  be  admitted  and  registered  as  special  graduate  students.  Such 
graduate  students  must  designate,  and  have  approved,  the  general 
lines  of  study  which  they  wish  to  pursue. 

Changes  of  subjects  originally  selected  must  be  reported  to  the 
Council  for  approval. 


DEGREES 

Admission  to  Candidacy. 

Admission  to  candidacy  for  a  higher  degree  is  granted  only  to 
Bachelors  of  this  University  or  of  other  universities  or  colleges  of 
similar  standing,  or  to  students  whose  preparation  for  graduate  study 
is  beyond  all  question  fully  equivalent  to  that  represented  by  the. 
undergraduate  course  of  this  University.  Recognition  of  candidacy 
requires  the  approval  of  the  Administrative  Council. 

Graduate  study  for  a  degree  will  naturally  be  along  lines  in 
which  the  candidate  has  had  special  preparation. 

Except  as  stated  below  (page  9)  one  year  of  residence  study  is 
required  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree.  Registration  should  be  made 
and  subjects  of  study  announced  as  early  as  possible,  and  this  must 
be  done  immediately  at  the  opening  of  the  academic  year  in  order  to 
ensure  meeting  the  residence  requirement. 
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University  System. 

Every  graduate  student  who  is  a  candidate  for  a  higher  degree, 
works  upon  the  so-called  "university  system,"  the  essential  features 
of  which  are  specialization  of  study,  a  final  examinati($n,  and  a  thesis. 
The  student  selects  a  "major  study"  and,  in  general,  two  "minor 
studies,"  his  selection  being  subject,  however,  to  the  approval  of  the 
Council.  When  the  choice  has  been  made  and  approved,  the  student's 
work  is  henceforth  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  a  committee 
consisting  of  those  professors  who  have  charge  of  the  studies  chosen, 
the  one  having  charge  of  the  major  study  being  chairman.  This 
committee  arranges  a  course  of  study  suited  to  the  desires,  needs, 
and  previous  attainments  of  the  student,  assists  him  in  the  choice 
of  a  subject  for  a  thesis,  passes  judgment  upon  his  thesis  when  it 
is  written,  conducts  his  examination,  and,  if  he  passes,  reports  him 
to  the  Council  as  worthy  of  the  degree  sought.  The  nature  of  the 
work  prescribed,  and  of  the  committee's  supervision,  varies  more 
or  less  according  to  the  subject  chosen,  the  degree  sought,  and  the 
previous  attainments  of  the  student.  The  work  may  consist  of 
attendance  upon  certain  specified  courses  of  study,  of  reading  to  be 
done  privately  and  reported  upon,  or  of  original  research  to  be 
carried  on  more  or  less  independently.  The  requirement  of  a  thesis 
is  sometimes  waived  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  tor  a  master's  degree. 
It  may  be  added  also  that  for  the  master's  degree  the  Council  may, 
at  its  discretion,  approve  a  course  of  study  which  does  not  confine  the 
candidate  rigorously  to  a  major  and  two  minor  studies. 

Applicants  for  an  advanced  degree  are  required  to  announce  to 
the  Council,  through  the  Secretary,  within  two  weeks  after  the 
opening  of  the  semester,  the  particular  branches  of  study  to  which 
they  wish  to  give  special  attention.  The  supervision  of  their  work 
will  then  be  entrusted  to  the  proper  committee. 

Degrees  Conferred. 

The  degrees  conferred  on  the  completion  of  approved  courses  of 
study  in  the  Graduate  School  are  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science, 
Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and  Doctor  of  Science. 

The  Masters'  Degrees — ^M.A.,  M.S. 

A  candidate  -who  has  been  admitted  to  study  for  the  master's 
degree,  may  be  recommended  for  the  degree  after  one  year  of  resi- 
dent study  at  this  University,  provided  he  passes  a  satisfactory  exam- 
ination on  the  subjects  of  study  approved  by  the  Administrative 
Council.  A  thesis  may  or  may  not  be  included  in  the  requirements 
for  the  degree  as  the'  committee  in  charge  of  the  student's  work  may 
determine. 
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The  work  done  in  residence  is  mainly  in  pursuing  courses  of 
study  regularly  announced,  but  private  work  is  often  undertaken 
under  special  direction.  It  is  expected  that  one  minor  study  be  in  a 
different  department  from  that  in  which  the  major  study  is  taken. 
The  subjects  of  study  chosen  should,  however,  be  well  related. 

The  practice  -of  allowing  students  to  enter  upon  studies  in 
absentia  as  candidates  for  a  master's  degree,  has  been  discontinued. 
But  a  graduate  of  this  University  who  has  already  completed  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  term  of  residence  prescribed  for  a  master's 
degree,  may  bo>  allowed  to  continue  his  studies  for  the  degree,  with- 
out further  residence  at  the  University,  on  such  conditions  as  the 
Administrative  Council  may  determine  in  each  case.  This  privilege 
is  restricted  to  graduates  of  this  University.  Candidates  for  the 
master's  degree  who  find  it  necessary  thus  to  complete  a  portion  of 
their  work  in  absentia  are  required  to  petition  the  Administrative 
Council  through  the  Secretary  for  such  privilege,  and  if  their  petition 
is  granted,  they  must  keep  the  Secretary  constantly  informed  of 
their  continued  connection  with  the  School  and  of  the  progress  of 
their  work. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  the  one  usually  conferred, 
though  candidates  who  pursue  studies  along  scientific  lines  may,  at 
their  option,  receive  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science. 

The  Doctors'  Degrees — Ph.D.,  ScD. 

The  doctors'  degrees  are  open  to  all  persons  who  have  received 
a  bachelor's  degree,  but  no  student  will  be  enrolled  as  a  candidate  for 
a  doctor's  degree  until  he  has  been  in  residence  as  a  graduate  student 
for  at  least  one  year.  This  rule  may  be  waived  in  the  case  of  those 
who  come  properly  accredited  from  a  graduate  school  of  some  other 
university,  and  of  those,  who  as  undergraduates  in  this  University, 
have  shown  special  proficiency  in  the  line  of  their  proposed  graduate 
work. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  doctor's  degree  shall  be  won  merely 
by  faithful  and  industrious  work  for  a  prescribed  time  in  some 
assigned  course  of  study.  The  candidate  must  also  evince  ability  to 
carry  on  independent  research.  No  definite  term  of  required  resi- 
dence can,  therefore,  be  specified.  As  a  rule,  three  years  of  graduate 
study  are  necessary,  the  last  two  semesters  of  which  must  be  spent 
at  this  University.  The  period  of  three  years,  however,  may  be 
shortened  in  the  case  of  students  who,  as  undergraduates,  have  pur- 
sued special  studies  in  the  direction  of  their  proposed  graduate  work. 
Candidates  who  already  hold  the  master's  degree  usually  find  it 
possible  to  prepare  for  the  doctor's  examination  after  two  years  of 
further  study  along  the  same  lines  of  work  pursued  for  the  master's 
degree. 
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A  Student  wishing  to  become  an  applicant  for  a  doctor's  degree 
must  make  a  formal  application  to  be  so  enrolled  at  least  two  semes- 
ters prior  to  the  time  for  presenting  himself  for  examination. 

No  student  will  be  accepted  as  a  candidate  for  a  doctor's  degree 
who  has  not  a  knowledge  of  French  and  German  sufficient  for  pur- 
poses of  research. 

A  candidate  for  a  doctor's  degree  must  choose  a  major  study 
that  is  substantially  co-extensive  with  some  one  department  of 
instruction  in  the  University.  He  must  also  choose  two  minor  studies, 
one  of  which  may  be  in  the  same  department  as  the  major,  but  which 
involves  a  more  thorough  treatment  of  the  same.  Both  minors  must 
be  cognate  to  the  major,  and  all  studies  must  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Administrative  Council.  A  portion  of  the  work  for  a 
doctor's  degree  consists  in  pursuing  regularly  announced  courses  of 
instruction,  but  in  general  a  large  amount  of  time  is  devoted  to 
individual  study  and  research  under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
the  committee  in  charge.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  preparation 
of  the  thesis. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  the  one  usually  conferred, 
though  candidates  who  pursue  studies  along  scientific  lines  may  at 
their  option  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science. 

The  Thesis. — The  thesis  is  of  great  importance.  It  must  exhibit 
creditable  literary  workmanship,  and  a  good  command  of  the  resources 
of  expression,  but  its  acceptance  depends  more  upon  its  subject- 
matter  than  upon  its  formal  or  rhetorical  qualities.  It  must  be  an 
original  contribution  to  scholarship  or  to  scientific  knowledge.  The 
inquiry  should  be  confined  within  narrow  bounds.  The  treatment 
should  be  as  concise  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  permits,  and  show 
familiarity  with  the  history  of  the  problem  treated,  with  the  literature 
bearing  upon  it,  and  with  the  latest  methods  of  research  applicable 
to  it.  Every  thesis  should  contain  a  clear  introductory  statement  of 
what  it  is  proposed  to  establish  or  investigate,  and  likewise  a  final 
resume  of  results.  It  should  also  be  accompanied  by  an  index  of 
contents  and  a  bibliography  of  the  subject.  It  is  expected  that  the 
preparation  of  an  acceptable  thesis  will  usually  require  the  greater 
part  of  an  academic  year.. 

The  subject  of  the  thesis  for  a  doctor's  degree  must  be  chosen, 
and  must  be  approved  by  the  committee  concerned,  as  early  as  the 
first  of  November  of  the  college  year  in  which  the  applicant  expects 
to  take  his  degree,  and  the  subject  of  the  thesis  for  a  master's  degree, 
when  required,  must  be  chosen  and  approved  as  early  as  the  first  of 
December. 

The  thesis  must  be  completed  and  a  good  legible  copy  must  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  chairman  of  the  proper  committee  as  early 
as  the  first  of  May  of  the  year  in  which  the  applicant  expects  to  take 
the  degree. 
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The  thesis  must  be  read  and  defended  in  public  at  such  time  as 
the  Council  may  appoint;  and,  in  case  of  a  master's  degree,  a  bound 
copy,  cither  written  or  printed,  must  be  deposited  in  the  University 
library. 

Every  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  or 
Doctor  of  Science,  in  case  of  the  acceptance  of  his  thesis,  is  required 
to  have  the  thesis  printed  in  full  or  in  part,  as  may  be  approved  by 
the  responsible  committee.  He  is  also  required  to  deposit  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  copies  of  the  printed  thesis  in  the  University  library, 
these  copies  to  be  used  for  exchange  with  other  universities.  Pro- 
vision has  been  made,  however,  that  in  cases  where  this  requirement 
would  work  hardship,  it  may  be  waived  on  recommendation  of  the 
candidate's  committee.  To  guarantee  the  printing  of  the  thesis,  every 
candidate  for  the  doctor's  degree  is  required  to  deposit  with  the 
Treasurer  of  the  University,  between  the  date  of  the  acceptance  of 
the  thesis  and  the  time  fixed  for  his  examination,  the  sum  of  fifty 
dollars.  This  deposit  will  be  returned  to  him  in  case  of  failure  to 
pass  his  examination,  or  whenever  he  shall  cause  his  thesis  to  be 
printed  at  his  own  expense,  or  shall  have  it  published  in  a  form  and 
under  auspices  approved  by  the  responsible  committee.  In  case  the 
thesis  is  not  immediately  printed,  a  type-written  copy  must  be  placed 
in  the  University  library.  In  the  printing  of  the  thesis  at  his  own 
expense  the  candidate  will  be  expected  to  use  good,  substantial  paper, 
and  sightly  typography.  A  page  four  inches  by  six,  with  outside 
margins  of  at  least  one  inch,  is  recommended. 

Examinations. 

The  final  examinations  of  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees  are 
commonly  held  during  the  first  two  weeks  in  June,  but  the  examina- 
tion can  usually  be  arranged  at  any  time  when  a  candidate  has  ful- 
filled all  the  technical  requirements  and  has  satisfied  his  instructors 
that  his  work  has  been  such  as  to  warrant  an  examination. 

Ordinarily  the  examinations  are  oral,  and  in  each  case  they  are 
held  before  those  comprising  the  special  committee  in  charge  of  the 
candidate's  work  aftd  before  such  others  as  may  be  present  by  invita- 
tion of  this  committee.  They  may  be  preceded  by  such  written  tests 
as  individual  instructors  consider  necessary. 

Candidates  in  attendance  upon  regular  courses  in  which  stated 
examinations  are  held,  whether  during  the  semester  or  at  its  end, 
are  expected  to  take  these  examinations  with  the  classes  concerned, 
unless  definitely  excused  from  so  doing. 

For  the  requirement  concerning  theses,  see  pages  lo  ahd  ii. 
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PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS 

Students  who  are  engaged  in  graduate  work  in  the  Department 
of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  may  be  permitted  to  do  partial 
work  in  one  of  the  professional  schools,  but  such  permission  is 
granted  only  by  special  action  of  the  Administrative  Council,  and 
the  time  of  preparation  for  examination  for  the  literary  degree  is 
thereby  extended. 


SUMMER  SESSION 

Graduate  students,  who  are  regularly  matriculated  in  the  Uni- 
versity, may  carry  on  work  during  the  Summer  Session  which  will 
count  toward  an  advanced  degree.  Graduates  of  other  universities 
or  colleges  of  similar  standing,  who  are  competent  to  enroll  for  a 
higher  degree,  may  matriculate  in  the  University  and  begin  graduate 
study  during  the  Summer  Session.  For  the  matriculation  fee,  see 
below,  page  13. 

Candidates  for  the  master's  degree,  if  graduates  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  may  present  themselves  for  examination  after 
attendance  upon  three  Summer  Sessions  of  this  University,  supple- 
mented by  satisfactory  work  done  in  absentia  under  the  direction  of 
the  proper  committee. 

Graduates  of  other  institutions,  who  have  been  admitted  to  can- 
didacy for  a  master's  degree,  may  present  themselves  for  examination 
after  attendance  upon  three  Summer  Sessions  and  one  semester's 
residence  in  the  University. 

Many  teachers  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  begin 
graduate  work,  and  later  return  to  the  University  to  complete  the 
requirements  for  a  higher  degree.  The  number  of  courses  in  the 
Summer  Session  designed  especially  for  graduates  is  large  and  con- 
stantly increasing.  In  many  respects  the  advantages  afforded  for 
advanced  study  are  distinctly  superior  to  those  enjoyed  during  the 
academic  year.  These  advantages  are  found  in  the  smaller  classes, 
in  the  freer  use  of  the  facilities  of  libraries,  laboratories  and  muse- 
ums, but  especially  in  that  more  direct,  intimate  and  personal  contact 
with  the  professor  in  charge  which  adds  so  greatly  to  the  satisfaction 
and  efficiency  of  specialized  work. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  regularly  announced  for  graduate 
instruction,  it  should  be  noted  that  all  professors  giving  work  during 
the  Summer  Session  will  gladly  arrange  and  direct  the  work  of  grad- 
uate students  competent  to  enroll  for  a  degree,  who  may  desire  to 
work  along  speciid  lines  for  which  specific  courses  have  not  been 
provided. 
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FEES  AND  EXPENSES 

Matrictllation  Fee. — Every  student  before  entering  any  depart- 
ment of  the  University,  is  required  to  pay  a  matriculation  fee.  This 
fee,  which  for  citizens  of  Michigan  is  ten  dollars,  and  for  those  who 
come  from  any  other  State,  or  country,  twenty-five  dollars,  is  paid  but 
once,  and  entitles  the  student  to  the  privileges  of  permanent  member- 
ship in  the  University. 

Annual  Fee. — In  addition  to  the  matriculation  fee,  every  student 
has  to  pay  an  annual  fee  for  incidental  expenses.  This  fee  in  the 
Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts  is,  for  Michigan 
students,  thirty  dollars ;  for  all  others,  forty  dollars.  It  is  paid  the 
first  year  of  residence  at  the  University,  and  every  year  of  residence 
thereafter.  Resident  graduates  are  required  to  pay  the  same  annual 
fee  as  undergraduates.  Graduate  students  studying  in  absentia  for  a 
master's  degree  pay  an  annual  fee  of  ten  dollars. 

The  matriculation  fee  and  the  annual  fee  must  be  paid  at  the 
beginning  of  the  academic  year.  A  by-law  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
provides  that  no  student  or  students  shall  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  the  University  until  he  has  paid  all  fees  that  are  due. 

Fee  for  Summer  Session. — The  tuition  fee  for  the  Summer  Ses- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  for  grad- 
uate students  who  have  already  matriculated,  is  fifteen  dollars  regard- 
less of  the  number  of  courses  taken. 

Laboratory  Expenses. — Students  who  pursue  laboratory  courses 
of  study  are  required  to  pay  for  materials  and  apparatus  actually 
consumed  by  them.  The  laboratory  expenses  thus  depend  upon  the 
student's  prudence  and  economy.  Experience  has  shown  that  in  the 
chemical  laboratory  the  average  expense  for  all  courses  is  about  one 
dollar  and  twenty  cents  a  week.  The  deposits  required  in  advance 
vary  with  the  courses  taken,  ranging  from  one  to  twenty  dollars. 

Diploma  Fee.— The  fee  for  the  diploma  given  on  graduation  is 
ten  dollars,  and  a  by-law  of  the  Board  of  Regents  prescribes  that  no 
person  shall  be  recommended  for  a  degree  until  he  has  paid  all  dues, 
including  the  fee  for  diploma. 

Holders  of  fellowships  and  of  scholarships  are  required  to  pay 
the  matriculation  fee  (if  not  already  paid),  the  annual  fees,  the 
diploma  fee,  laboratory  expenses,  and  other  similar  charges,  the  same 
as  other  students  of  the  department  in  which  their  work  lies. 

Other  Expenses. — Students  obtain  board  and  lodging  in  private 
families  for  from  three  to  five  dollars  a  week.  Qubs  are  also  formed 
in  which  the  cost  of  board  is  from  one  dollar  and  a  half  to  two  dollars 
and  a  half  a  week.  Room  rent  varies  from  one  dollar  to  three  dollars 
a  week  for  each  student.  The  annual  expenses  of  students,  including 
clothing  and  incidentals,  are,  on  the  average,  about  three  hundred 
and  seventy-five  dollars.  Students  on  arriving  in  Ann  Arbor  can 
obtain  information  in  regard  to  rooms  and  board  by  calling  at  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  University  in  University  Hall. 
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THE  LIBRARIES 

The  libraries  of  the  University,  comprising  the  General  Library, 
the  Medical  Library,  the  Law  Library,  the  Homoeopathic  Library, 
and  the  Dental  Library,  contained  in  the  aggregate,  June  30,  1905, 
194,672  volumes  and  4,559  pamphlets.  One  thousand  one  hundred  and 
forty-eight  periodicals  are  regularly  received. 

fHE  General  Library  contains  154,435  volumes,  3,800  pam- 
phlets, and  3,050  maps.  It  includes  the  following  special  collections : 
Parsons  Library  (political  economy),  6,076  volumes;  McMillan 
Shakespeare  Library,  5,803  volumes;  Goethe  Library,  1,077  volumes. 
The  Hagerman  Collection  and  the  Dorsch  Library,  formerly  treated 
as  special  collections,  have,  with  the  approval  of  the  donors,  been 
merged  in  the  general  collection.  Eight  hundred  and  twenty-two 
periodicals  are  taken  by  the  General  Library. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  library  has  been  enriched  by  sev- 
eral valuable  g^ifts.  Among  the  more  important  of  these  that  deserve 
special  mention  are  the  historical  books,  including  the  Stevens  Fac- 
similes, presented  by  Mr.  Clarence  M.'  Burton,  of  Detroit ;  the  Morris 
Philosophical  Library,  presented  by  Mrs.  George  S.  Morris ;  the 
Alpheus  Felch  Historical  Library,  bequeathed  by  the  late  Governor 
Alpheus  Felch ;  the  Walter  Library  of  Romance  Literature,  be- 
queathed by  the  late  Professor  Edward  L.  Walter ;  the  Stearns  Musi- 
cal Collection,  presented  by  Messrs.  Frederick  and  Frederick  K. 
Stearns,  of  Detroit ;  and,  subject  to  certain  conditions  as  to  its  use, 
the  Germanic  Library  of  the  Jate  Professor  George  A.  Hench,  pre- 
sented by  his  mother,  Mrs.  Rebecca  A.  Hench. 

Officers  and  students  of  the  University  draw  books  from  the 
library,  subject  to  certain  restrictions.  Special  privileges  are  granted 
to  graduate  students,  and  separate  rooms  provided  for  them  where 
work  is  pursued  with  the  necessary  books  at  hand.  The  reading 
room  for  general  use  will  seat  300  readers. 

The  library  is  open  for  consultation  fourteen  hours  daily  during 
the  academic  year,  and  nine  hours  daily  during  the  Summer  Session, 
and  the  summer  vacation.  On  Sundays  and  important  legal  holidasrs 
the  library  is  closed. 

The  Law  Library,  of  over  20,000  volumes,  is  of  especial  value  for 
graduate  work  in  political  science.  It  contains  the  statutes  and  judi- 
cial reports  of  every  state  and  the  United  States,  and  an  extensive 
collection  of  treatises,  text  books  and  legal  periodicals,  both  Amer- 
ican and  English.  It  is  housed  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Law  Build- 
ing, with  an  ample  reading  room. 


THE  LABORATORIES 

Physical  Laboratory. 

The  Physical  Laboratory  has  recently  been  greatly  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  a  new  lecture  room  and  increased  space  for  laboratory 
work.  This  enlargement  permits  the  department  to  devote  some  of 
the  smaller  rooms  to  advanced  and  graduate  work.     Here  work  in 
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electrochemistry,  sound  and  light,  heat,  and  electrical  measure- 
ments will  be  conducted  in  separate  suites  of  rooms,  and  special 
provision  will  be  made,  for  graduate  students.  The  apparatus  for 
these  courses  is  already  extensive,  and  additions  are  made  every  year 
to  meet  the. needs  of  advanced  instruction. 

Chemical  Laboratory. 

The  Chemical  Laboratory  has  a  floor  space  of  over  fifty  thousand 
square  feet.  About  fifty  courses  are  offered  during  the  college  year, 
most  of  which  involve  laboratory  work.  The  building  contains  a 
reading  room  in  which  are  shelved  the  most  frequently  required  ref- 
erence books  and  a  few  duplicate  sets  of  chemical  journals.  The 
main  portion  of  the  Chemical  Library  is  readily  accessible  in  the 
adjacent  library  building,  and  is  especially  valuable  to  the  research 
student  because  of  its  complete  sets  of  forty-nine  journals  devoted 
wholly  or  in  large  degree  to  Chemistry. 

In  addition  to  a  full  supply  of  routine  materials  and  apparatus 
for  work  in  General,  Analytical,  Organic,  Physical,  Pharmaceutical 
and  Technological  Chemistry,  facilities  are  offered  for  advanced 
study  and  research  along  many  lines,  including  apparatus  for  the 
preparation  of  raw  materials,  a  continuous  extraction  apparatus,  a 
hydraulic  press  capable  of  exerting  a  pressure  of  five  thousand 
pounds  per  square  inch,  a  filter  press  and  a  power-driven  centrifugal 
machine.  Direct  current  is  available  at  various  voltages  from  storage 
batteries,  rotary  transformers,  and  a  220-volt  power  plant  for  elec- 
trochemical or  electrothermal  work.  Advanced  students  have  also 
at  their  disposal  various  types  of  resistance,  resistor  and  arc  fur- 
naces, as  well  as  oil  and  gas  fired  furnaces  for  high  temperature 
work,  and  both  electrical  and  optical  pyrometers.  Special  facilities 
are  provided  for  the  preparation  and  microscopic  or  photomicro- 
grapfaic  examination  of  specimens  either  in  thick,  polished  section  by 
vertical  illumination  or  in  thin  section  by  either  plane  or  polarized 
light.  Five  ventilated  dark  rooms  provide  for  spectroscopic,  pho- 
tometric, and  photographic  work  and  experiments  in  refraction.  Sixty 
analytical  balances  are  distributed  in  four  balance  rooms  and  in  pri- 
vate laboratories,  and  others  for  heavier  loads  or  of  greater  delicacy 
are  reserved  for  special  purposes. 

Mineralogical  Laboratoiy. 

This  laboratory  occupies  eight  rooms  in  the  basement  of  Tappan 
Hall  and  has  a  total  area  of  neady  6,000  square  feet.  One  large  room 
is  used  for  general  laboratory  purposes,  another  is  devoted  to  blow-- 
pipe  methods  and  chemical  crystallography,  while  a  third  room  con- 
tains the  mineralogical  collections.  There  are  also  dark  rooms  for 
goniometric  measurements.  The  general  laboratory  is  well  equipped 
with  crystal  models,  natural  crystals,  and  working  collections  for  the 
rapid  determination  of  minerals,  principally  by  means  of  the  physical 
properties.     It  is   also  equipped  with   goniometers  and   polarization 
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microscopes.  The  blowpipe  laboratory  possesses  ample  facilities  for 
the  carrying  out  of  blowpipe  tests,  both  upon  plaster  tablets  and  char- 
coal, as  well  as  all  other  chemical  reactions  useful  in  the  determina- 
tion of  minerals.  The  mineralogical  collections  include  the  Lederer, 
Garringer,  and  Rominger  collections. 

The  facilities  of  the  laboratory  are  such  that,  aside  from  the  gen- 
eral courses,  special  attention  is  given  to  graduate  and  research  work 
along  the  line  of  crystal  measurements  and  chemical  crystallography. 

Geological  Laboratoxy. 

Opportunity  for  work  in  geology  is  provided  in  rooms  set  apart 
for  this  use  in  the  museum  building.  The  rooms  are  furnished  with 
microscopes,  photographic  instruments,  cutting  and  polishing  lathes, 
and  other  apparatus  for  the  preparation  of  specimens.  Special 
encouragement  and  assistance  are  given  to  students  wishing  to  carry 
on  original  investigation.     See  page  78. 

The  Astronomical  Observatoiy. 

The  University  Observatory  was  founded  through  the  liberality 
of  citizens  of  Detroit,  and  on  this  account  it  is  known  as  the  Detroit 
Observatory.  It  is  situated  on  the  northeastern  border  of  Ann  Arbor, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  Campus.  Its  principal  instruments  are  a 
refracting  telescope  of  twelve  inches  aperture  and  a  large  meridian 
circle,  presented  by  the  late  Henry  N.  Walker  of  Detroit.  It  has  also 
a  six-inch  equatorial  telescope,  a  comet  seeker,  a  zenith  telescope, 
sidereal  and  mean  time  clocks,  chronograph,  theodolites,  etc.  The 
larger  instruments  are  intended  primarily  for  research,  and  will  be 
available  to  that  end  for  such  students  as  have  the  technical  ability  to 
use  them  to  advantage.  A  shop  has  been  established  on  the  grounds 
for  the  repair  and  construction  of  instruments,  and  alterations  and 
additions  are  now  in  progress  which  will  add  materially  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  equipment,  both  for  instruction  and  research.  The 
Department  possesses  a  large  technical  library,  and  is  in  receipt  of 
the  publications  of  the  leading  observatories  of  the  world. 

Zoological  Laboratory. 

The  Zoological  Laboratory  of  twenty  rooms  occupies  the  second 
and  third  stories  of  the  south  wing  of  University  Hsdl.  In  addition 
to  rooms  for  general  class  and  laboratory  work,  there  are  private 
robms  for  members  of  the  teaching  staff  and  for  assistants  and 
research  students.  Each  of  these  rooms  accommodates  from  one  to 
three  persons  and  research  students  may  thus  work  free  from  the 
disturbances  incident  to  a  large  laboratory.  All  rooms  are  provided 
with  gas,  electricity  and  running  water  and  are  fitted  with  special 
tables. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  apparatus  (microscopes,  microtomes, 
imbedding  and  reconstructing  apparatus)  graduate  students  will  find 
an  ample  supply  of  glassware  and  chemicals  and  of  the  minor  labora- 
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tory  conveniences.  All  these  are  systematically  arranged  and  cata- 
logued and  are  made  freely  accessible,  so  that  the  research  worker 
is  saved  unnecessary  delay. 

A  photographic  room  and  dark  room  are  a  part  of  the -laboratory. 
They  are  equipped  for  all  classes  of  scientific  photography,  by  means 
of  either  vertical  or  horizontal  camera,  with  or  without  the  micro- 
scope.    There  is  also  apparatus  for  outdoor  photography. 

A  good  working  library  of  the  more  important  zoological  joui^ 
nals  in  all  languages,  as  well  as  of  separate  publications,  is  shelved 
in  a  separate  room  in  the  laboratory.  In  addition  much  zoological 
literature  is  to  be  found  in  the  University  Library  and  in  the  library 
of  the  Medical  Department.  A  set  of  the  zoological  cards  of  the 
G>ncilium  Bibliographicum  since  its  foundation  is  most  conveniently 
arranged  and  kept  sorted  up  to  date  in  the  General  Library. 

A  special  effort  is  made  to  facilitate  the  study  of  living  animals. 
For  this  purpose  there  is  a  small  vivarium  fitted  with  cases  suitable  % 
for  terrestrial  and  amphibious  animals.  There  are  sixteen  large, 
glass  and  slate  aquaria,  one  of  them  seven  feet  long.  There  are 
arrangements  for  maintaining  thirty  still  smaller  aquaria  with  nm- 
ning  water  for  the  study  of  developmental  stages  and  isolated  forms. 
For  field  work  there  is  a  good  equipment  of  collecting  apparatus  in 
sets  for  individual  use  and  a  supply  of  the  larger  apparatus  for  joint 
use. 

Botanical  Laboratory. 

The  Botanical  Laboratory  is  well  equipped  for  advanced  students 
for  the  study  of  morphology,  physiology,  and  ecology.  Means  are 
at  hand  for  embedding  in  paraffin  and  collodion,  for  microtome  sec- 
tioning, and  for  staining.  Culture  media  and  apparatus,  sterilizing 
ovens  and  cabinets,  with  adequate  collections  and  literature,  offer 
means  for  research  with  bacteria  and  fungi.  Chemical  and  physio- 
logical apparatus,  klinostats,  centrifuges,  constant  temperature 
rooms,  dark-rooms,  aquaria,  and  plant  houses  afford  facilities  for 
research  in  physiology.  The  location  of  the  University  gives  easy 
and  immediate  access  to  a  varied  flora  of  a  diversified  topography, 
including  the  plains  of  the  old  Lake  Erie  bettom,  and  the  hills,  valleys, 
bogs,  lakes,  and  rivers  of  the  terminal  moraine  of  the  glacial  drift. 

■ 

Forestry  Laboratory. 

In  the  Forestry  Laboratory  students  receive  instruction  in  forest 
botany,  timber  physics,  structure  of  woods,  and  certain  features  of 
wood  technology,  as  well  as  in  forest  measurements  and  the  methods 
of  study  of  the  growth  of  timber.  A  good  collection  of  wood  speci- 
mens, sections  of  trees,  and  herbarium  material  is  provided  and  will 
be  increased  as  rapidly  as  possible.  There  is  an  ample  supply  of 
microscopes,  compasses,  calipers,  height  measures,  and  other  appar- 
atus for  use  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  field. 

Special  facilities  for  the  study  of  forestry  are  supplied  by  the 
Saginaw  Forest  Farm,  a  tract  of  land  about  one  mile  west  of  the 
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city  of  Ann  Arbor,  presented  to  the  University  by  the  Honorable 
Arthur  Hill,  of  Saginaw. 

The  farm,  comprising  eighty  acres,  is  to  serve  as  an  object  lesson 
in  forestry.  Upon  it  provision  is  to  be  made  for  (z)  an  arboretum 
of  all  useful  forest  trees  that  can  grow  in  Michigan ;  (2)  demonstra- 
tive areas  for  seed-bed  and  nursery  work ;  (3)  model  plantations  of 
forest  trees ;  and  (4)  special  experiments  in  forestry,  relating  to  vari- 
ous methods  of  propagating  different  kinds  of  timber,  to  the  raising 
of  particular  forest  products,  and  to  other  practical  purposes. 

Psychological  Laboratoiy. 

The  Psychological  Laboratory  occupies  fourteen  rooms,  includ- 
ing two  dark-rooms.  All  are  connected  by  wires  with  a  central 
switchboard,  and  can  be  supplied  with  low  potential  currents  from  a 
central  plant  and  connected  in  pairs  for  chronometric  work.  Power 
is  provided  by  electric  motors. 

The  apparatus  includes  all  the  more  important  standard  instru- 
ments and  many  specially  devised  for  researches  that  have  been 
carried  on  in  the  laboratory.  The  equipment  for  work  in  sound  and 
for  studying  the  relations  between  the  psychological  processes  and 
mental  states  is  particularly  terge,  but  every  field  is  represented. 
Among  the  instruments  may  be  mentioned  kymographs  by  Zimmer- 
mann,  Hipp  chromoscopes,  the  ton  variator  of  Stern  with  the  Whipple 
gasometer  bellows,  a  complete  set  of  Verdin's  instruments  for  inves- 
tigating speech,  forks  of  Konig  and  Edelmann,  and  a  modified  Wien 
apparatus  by  Kohl  for  determination  of  sound  intensities. 

Special  apparatus  for  research  work  will  be  procured,  or  con- 
structed, as  may  be  desired  by  individual  students  doing  advanced 
work. 

Statistical  Laboratory. 

This  laboratory  is  equipped  with  various  instruments  to  facilitate 
the  computation  and  tabulation  of  statistics.  Students  are  instructed 
in  the  preparation  and  tabulation  of  premiums,  reserves,  and  other 
schedules  required  in  the  practical  work  of  insurance  offices  and  sta- 
tistical bureaus.  The  laboratory  also  contains  a  working  library 
comprising  most  of  the  important  actuarial  journals  and  text  books 
on  actuarial  theory. 

THE  MUSEUMS  AND  OTHER  COLLECTIONS 

University  Museum. 

The  University  Museum  contains  collections  illustrative  of  geol- 
ogy (the  mineral  collection,  for  convenience  of  instruction  in  miner- 
alogy, being  cared  for  in  Tappan  Hall),  of  zoology,  and  of  anthropol- 
ogy. Special  collections  in  botany,  materia  medica,  chemistry, 
anatomy,  and  the  industrial  arts  are  deposited  in  the  various  buildings 
devoted  to  the  subjects  they  illustrate.  All.  of  these  are  accessible 
to  students. 
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The  following  descriptions  indicate  the  character  of  some  of  the 
collections  included  in  the  University  |y(useum. 

I.  The  Geological  Collection  consists  of: — 

a.  The  Mineralogical  G>llection,  comprising  about  6,000 
specimens.  It  embraces  about  2,500  specimens  (principally  Euro- 
pean) purchased  of  the  late  Baron  Lederer,  and  known  as  the  Lederer 
Collection  ;  and,  besides  others,  a  rich  collection  of  the  Mineral 
Species  of  Michigan,  including  all  varieties  of  copper  ore  and  asso- 
ciated minerals  from  the  Lake  Superior  mining  region. 

b.  The  large  series  of  lithological  and  palxontological  specimens 
brought  together  by  the  State  geological  survey,  of  which  over  a 
hundred  fossil  species  have  become  the  types  of  original  descriptions. 

c.  The  White  Collection,  consisting  of  1,018  distinct  entries, 
6,000  specimens,  of  invertebrate  fossils. 

d.  The  Rominger  Collection,  embracing  about  5,000  species  of 
invertebrate  fossils,  represented  by  at  least  25,000  specimens. 

e.  Smithsonian  Deposits,  consisting,  for  the  present,  of  a  col- 
lection of  specimens  of  foreign  and  domestic  building  stones,  and 
specimens  of  fossils  from  the  Upper  Missouri. 

/.  Miscellaneous  Donations,  Collections,  and  Purchases, 
including  a  series  illustrative  of  the  metalliferous  regions  of  the 
Upper  Peninsula,  collected  by  the  late  Professor  Alexander  Winchell ; 
an  interesting  collection  of  fossils,  chiefly  Cretaceous,  from  the  Yel- 
lowstone Valley,  presented  by  the  late  General  Custer,  U.  S.  A. ;  and 
a  series  of  six  to  eight  hundred  rock  species  and  varieties  from  the 
Drift  of  Ann  Arbor,  collected,  dressed  to  standard  size  and  form, 
and  presented  by  the  late  Miss  Eliza  J.  Patterson.  A  collection  of 
150  specimens  of  ores  and  rocks  has  recently  been  presented  by  the 
United  States  National  Museum. 

The  entire  collection,  the  larger  portion  of  which  consists  of 
invertebrate  fossils,  is  estimated  to  contain  approximately  17,000 
entries  and  about  60,000  specimens. 

II.  The  Zoological  Collections  are  large.  They  include  a  col- 
lection of  animals  of  the  Pacific  Coast  made  by  Lieutenant  Trow- 
bridge, and  many  valuable  specimens  collected  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  by  Dr.  Joseph  B.  Steere  in  the  years  1887  and  1888. 

The  Bird  Collection  includes  about  4,285  skins  and  1,533  mounted 
specimens.  The  collection  of  Alcoholic  Material  includes  a  series 
of  invertebrate  types,  as  well  as  many  interesting  vertebrates  and  a 
considerable  number  of  anatomical  preparations.  It  is  stored  in  a 
darkened  room.  The  Mollusk  Collection  includes  the  shells  of  nearly 
6,000  species,  representing  most  of  the  genera  of  land,  fresh-water, 
and  marine  mollusks.  They  are  thoroughly  classified  and  arranged 
according  to  the  latest  authorities,  making  the  collection  of  special 
value  to  the  student.  The  Coral  Collection  includes  a  large  number 
of  species,  mostly  from  Formosa  and  the  Philippines. 
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III.  The  Anthropological  C!ollections.  Among  the  most  not- 
able features  of  this  department  of  the  Museum  are: — 

a.  The  Oriental  Section,  including  the  entire  Chinese  Collec- 
tion, which  the  Chinese  Government  sent  to  the  New  Orleans  Expo- 
sition in  1885. 

b.  The  Stearns  Collection  of  musical  instruments,  comprising 
over  1,400  typical  instruments  of  all  nations — ancient  and  modem, 
civilized  and  savage — illustrating  the 'history  of  music  and  the  prog- 
ress of  musical  art. 

c.  The  collection  of  Peruvian  and  New  Mexican  ceramics, 
including  an  exceptionally  fine  series  of  ancient  Peruvian  burial  pot- 
tery and  modern  basins  secured  by  the  Beal-Steere  Expedition,  and 
an  extensive  series  of  New  Mexican  pottery  received  from  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

d.  The  modern  Indian  section,  including  wearing  apparel,  imple- 
ments of  war  and  the  chase,  and  household  utensils  of  the  South 
American,  North  American,  and  the  Alaskan  Indians,  and  a  fine 
example  of  the  Alaskan  totemic  column. 

e.  The  Stone  Age  section,  including  the  local  collection  of  the 
late  David  De  Pue,  a  series  of  Danish  implements,  and  a  series  of 
casts  of  rare  implements  prepared  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Museum  of  the  Fine  Arts  and  History. 

The  works  of  art  belonging  to  the  University  are  on  exhibition 
in  the  galleries  provided  for  them  in  the  library  building.  A  printed 
catalogue,  prepared  by  Professor  Martin  L.  D'Ooge,  contains  fuller 
descriptions  than  can  here  be  given.  The  collection  was  begun  in 
1855.  It  contains  a  gallery  of  casts,  in  full  size  and  in  reduction,  of 
some  of  the  most  valuable  ancient  statues  and  busts,  such  as  the 
Apollo  Belvedere,  the  Laocoon,  and  the  Sophocles ;  casts  of  the  sculp- 
tural decorations  from  the  arch  of  Trajan  at  Beneventum,  presented 
by  the  class  of  1896 ;  more  than  two  hundred  reductions  and  models 
in  terra  cotta  and  other  materials ;  the  statue  of  Nydia  by  Randolph 
Rogers ;  casts  of  modern  statues,  busts,  etc.,  and  reliefs ;  a  number  of 
engravings  and  photographic  views,  illustrating  especially  the  archi- 
tectural and  sculptural  remains  of  Ancient  Italy  and  Greece ;  a  small 
collection  of  engraved  copies  of  the  great  masterpieces  of  modern 
painting;  two  series  of  historical  medallions — the  Horace  White 
Collection  and  the  Governor  Bagley  Collection — the  former  illus- 
trative of  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modern  European  history,  the  latter 
designed  to  embrace  the  commemorative  medals  struck  by  order  of 
Congress  or  other  authorities,  and  now  containing  one  hundred  such 
medals ;  and  a  large  collection  of  coins,  chiefly  Greek  and  Roman, 
presented  to  the  University  by  the  late  Dr.  Abraham  E.  Richards. 

The  Rogers  Gallery  comprises  the  entire  collection  of  the  origi- 
nal casts  of  the  works  of  the  late  Randolph  Rogers,  more  than  a 
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hundred  in  number.     It  was  given  by  that  distinguished  sculptor  to 
the  State  of  Michigan  for  the  University  museum. 

The  Lewis-  Gazxery,  bequeathed  to  the  University  by  the  late 
Henry  C.  Lewis,  of  Coldwater,  comprises  about  four  hundred  and 
fifty  paintings  and  forty  pieces  of  statuary. 

The  De  Criscio  Collection  of  Latin  Inscriptions,  about  250 
in  number,  ranging  in  age  from  the  reign  of  Augustus  to  the  5th  cen- 
tury, A.  D.  The  most  of  the  inscriptions  are  on  slabs  of  marble. 
This  collection  was  acquired  in  1899  through  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
Henry  P.  Glover,  of  Ypsilanti. 

The  late  J.  Q.  Adams  Fritchey,  A.M.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  a  gradu- 
ate in  the  Qass  of  1858,  bequeathed  to  the  University  a  collection  of 
modern  coins,  medals,  and  medallions,  numbering  about  one  thousand, 
issued  prior  to  1876,  and  possessing  historic  value  and  interest  to 
numismatics. 

Dr.  Henry  Smith  Jewett  (A.B.,  1868),  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  has 
recently  presented  to  the  University  a  complete  set  of  the  various 
issues  of  fractional  currency  issued  by  the  United  States  government 
during  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  periods.  Accompanying  this 
collection  is  a  nearly  complete  set  of  the  "documentary"  stamps  issued 
by  the  government  during  the  Civil  War. 

Special  Collections  and  Museums. 

The  Botanical  Collection  is  shelved  in  the  Botanical  Labora- 
tory, and  contains,  in  addition  to  Michigan  plants  collected  by  the 
public  surveys,  several  valuable  herbaria  and  sets  of  plants  that  have 
been  presented  to  the  University  from  time  to  time.  "Among  these 
some  of  the  most  important  are  the  Houghton  Herbarium,  the  Sager 
Herbarium,  the  Ames  Herbarium,  the  Harrington  Collection,  the 
Beal-Steere  Botanical  Collection,  the  Adams-Jewett  Collection, 
and  the  Garrigues  Collection. 

The  collections  in  Pharmacognosy  and  Industrial  Chemistry 
occupy  a  floor  space  of  2,500  square  feet  in  the  chemical  building. 
The  Pharmacognosy  Collection  comprises  several  thousand  mounted 
and  labeled  specimens  of  products  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  such 
as  are  used  for  medicinal,  alimentary,  and  industrial  purposes.  The 
cultivation  and  preparation  for  the  market  and  the  commerce  of 
these  articles  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  are  illustrated  by  col- 
lections of  authentic  photographs,  many  of  which  have  been  expressly 
procured  for  the  study  of  commerce  with  distant  parts  of  the  world. 

The  collection  in  Industrial  Chemistry  illustrates  the  natural 
resources  and  chief  manufactures  of  Michigan,  and  of  various  parts 
of  the  world.  Crude  materials,  raw  and  unfinished  products,  as  well 
as  completed  articles  of  commerce  in  their  several  grades  are  dis- 
played, together  with  models  and  plans  of  production  by  modem 
methods. 
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SOCIETIES 

There  are  connected  with  the  University  a  number  of  voluntary 
literary,  philosophical,  and  scientific  organizations  which  add  not  a 
little  to  the  graduate  student's  opportunity  for  general  training.  The 
membership  of  these  societies  consists  usually  of  University  teachers 
and  advanced  students  who  are  pursuing  a  common  specialty.  They 
are  variously  organized  and  meet  weekly,  fortnightly,  or  monthly,  as 
the  case  may  be,  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  formal  papers,  for 
reports^ upon  observation  and  experiment,  reviews  of  recent  litera- 
ture, etc.    These  societies  are  the  following: 

The  Philological  Association,  the  Classical  Journal  Qub,  the 
Romance  Journal  Qub,  Cercle  Frangais,  the  Germanic  Journal  Qub, 
University  Oratorical  Association,  the  Political  Science  Qub,  the 
Philosophical  Society,  the  Mathematical  Society,  the  Physical  Collo- 
quium,  the  Chemical  Colloquium,  the  Zoological  Journal  Qub,  and 
the  Botanical  Journal  Qub. 


FELLOWSHIPS 

Elisha  Jones  Classical  Fellowship. 

In  1889  the  Elisha  Jones  Classical  Fellowship  was  established  by 
Mrs.  Catherine  £.  Jones,  in  memory  of  her  husband,  Professor  Elisha 
Jones,  a  graduate  of  this  University  in  the  class  of  1859,  and  for 
many,  years  a  member  of  the  Literary  Faculty.  Its  purpose  is  "to 
encourage  patient,  honest,  accurate  study  of  the  languages,  literature, 
and  archaeology  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome." 

A  candi(fate  for  the  Fellowship  must  have  spent  at  least  three 
entire  Semesters  as  a  student  in  this  Department  of  the  University, 
and  must  be  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  this  University  of  not  more  than 
two  years'  standing.  Appointments  to  the  Fellowship  are  made  by 
an  Examining  Board,  consisting  of  President  Angell,  and  Professors 
D'Ooge,  Kelsey,  Hudson  and  Pattengill.  The  period  of  incumbency 
is  limited  to  two  academic  years,  and  must  be  spent  at  this  University 
unless  at  any  time  the  examining  board  shall  see  fit  to  allow  the 
second  year  to  be  spent  at  some  other  place  favorable  to  classical 

stu.dy. 

No  income  has  been  available  for  the  current  year. 

Newbeny  Classical  Fellowship. 

Mrs.  Helen  H.  Newberry,  of  Detroit,  who  gave  the  sum  of  three 
hundred  dollars  in  1904  for  the  maintenance  of  a  Fellowship  in  the 
classics,  continued  the  Fellowship  for  1905-1906.  The  holder  of  the 
Fellowship  was  Elizabeth  Ethel  Sinclair,  A.M. 
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Buhl  Classical  Fellowship. 

The  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  was  given  by  Mr.  Theodore  D. 
Buhl,  of  Detroit,  for  the  support  of  a  Qassical  Fellowship  for  the 
year  1905-1906.  The  joint  holders  of  the  Fellowship  for  the  year 
were  John  G.  Winter,  A.M.,  and  Laura- Bayne  Woodruff,  A.M. 

Peter  White  Classical  Fellowship. 

A  Classical  Fellowship  with  an  income  of  three  hundred  dollars 
has  been  provided  for  the  year  1905- 1906  by  the  Honorable  Peter 
White,  of  Marquette.  The  holder  of  the  Fellowship  for  the  year  was 
Mary  Louise  Smith,  A.Bi 

Peter  White  Fellowship  in  American  History. 

Provision  for  a  Fellowship  in  American  History,  with  an  income 
of  four  hundred  dollars,  was  continued  for  the  year  1905- 1906  by  the 
Honorable  Peter  White,  of  Marquette.  The  holder  of  the  Fellowship 
for  the  year  was  John  Sharpless  Fox,  A.B. 

The  George  S.  Morris  Fellowship  in  Philosophy. 

The  sum  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  was  given  by  Mrs. 
George  S.  Morris  for  the  support  of  a  Fellowship  to  be  known  as 
the  George  S.  Morris  Fellowship  in  Philosophy,  in  honor  of  George 
S.  Morris,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  and  Literature  from 
1870  to  1879,  and  of  Philosophy  from  x88i  to  1889,  and  for  the 
purchase  of  books  for  the  Morris  Philosophical  Library.  One  hun- 
dred dollars  were  devoted  to  the  latter  purpose,  and  a  fellowship  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  was  awarded,  for  the  year  1905- 1906, 
to  Charles  Edwin  Galloway,  A.B. 

Mrs.  Morris  will  make  a  similar  gift  for  1906- 1907,  and  the 
amount  will  be  divided,  or  not,  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructors  in 
Philosophy.  Applications  should  be  sent  in  before  May  x,  and  should 
be  accompanied  by  the  fullest  credentials. 

Fellowship  in  Chemistry. 

The  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  was  given  by  Messrs.  Parke, 
Davis  and  Company,  of  Detroit,  for  the  continuation  in  the  year 
X 905- 1906  of  the  Fellowship  in  Chemistry  established  by  them  in  X895. 
The  holder  of  the  Fellowship  for  the  year  was  Horace  John  Howk. 

Steams  Fellowship. 

A  Fellowship  in  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry  is  supported  by 
Messrs.  Frederick  Stearns  and  Company,  of  Detroit,  for  investiga- 
tions upon  subjects  determined  by  the  University.  This  provision  has 
been  continued  since  1895.  The  annual  income  is  three  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars.  The  holder  of  the  Fellowship  for  1905- 1906  was  Lewis 
Eugene  Warren,  Ph.C. 
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Gas  Engineeriiig  Fellowsliip. 

Members  of  the  Michigan  State  Gas  Association  subscribed  the 
sum  of  six  hundred  dollars  per  annum  for  the  support  of  a  Fellow- 
ship in  Gas  Engineering.  Five  hundred  dollars  of  this  sum  is  given 
to  the  holder  of  the  Fellowship,  the  remainder  is  expended  for  special 
apparatus  and  material  required  for  research.  The  holder  of  the 
Fellowship  for  the  year  was  Joel  Martin  Barnes,  B.S. 

Rockefeller  Fellowship. 

The  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research  has  continued  its 
grant  for  a  Fellowship  in  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology  for  the  year  1905- 
1906.  The  holder  of  this  Fellowship  for  the  year  was  Rudolf  Ernest 
Knapp,  B.S. 

Angeline  Bradford  Whittier  Fellowship  in  Botany. 

This  Fellowship  has  been  established  by  Joseph  Bradford  Whit- 
tier, of  Saginaw,  in  memory  of  his  mother.  The  principal  sum  of 
the  endowment  is  four  thousand  dollars.  The  holder  of  thi&  Fellow- 
ship for  the  year  1905- 1906  was  Alfred  Dachnowski,  A.M. 

Dexter  M.  Feny  Fellowship  in  Botany. 

Provision  for  a  Fellowship  in  Botany,  with  an  income  of  five 
hundred  dollars,  was  continued  for  the  year  1905- 1906  by  Mr.  Dexter 
M.  Ferry,  of  Detroit.  The  holder  of  the  Fellowship  for  the  year  was 
Rufus  Percival  Hibbard,  A.B. 

The  Charles  James  Hunt  Fellowships. 

In  July,  1900,  Mr.  Charles  James  Hunt,  of  Detroit,  a  graduate 
of  the  University  in  the  class  of  1846,  and  wife,  conveyed  to  the 
Board  of  Regents,  in  trust,  the  title  to  certain  pieces  of  real  estate, 
subject  to  Mr.  Hunt's  life-interest  in  the  income  to  be  derived  there- 
from, and  to  the  life-interests  of  other  persons  named  in  the  deed. 
After  the  termination  of  these  life-interests  "one  or  more  Fellowships 
in  the  University  of  Michigan"  are  to  be  established  in  accordance 
with  conditions  named  in  the  deed  of  trust  and  in  accompanying 
documents,  and  are  to  be  known  as  the  Charles  James  Hunt  Fellow- 
ships. 

University  Scholarship  at  the  Chicago  Commons. 

A  Scholarship  at  the  Chicago  Commons,  amounting  to  about  two 
hundred  dollars  is  maintained  by  the  students  of  the  University 
for  purposes  of  sociological  study,  and  an  advanced  student  in 
that  subject  is  sent  from  the  University  every  year  to  live  at  the 
settlement  for  several  months,  and  study  some  phase  of  sociological 
conditions.  The  appointments  are  made  in  the  spring  by  a  committee 
consisting  of  Professors  Adams,  Taylor  and  Cooley.  The  present 
holder  of  the  Scholarship  is  Chester  S.  Carney. 
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TEACHERS'  APPOINTMENT  COMMITTEE 

An  appointment  committee  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Department  of 
Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
various  departments  of  instruction,  has  been  constituted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  men  and  women  who  are  studying,  or  have  studied, 
under  this  Faculty,  to  secure  positions  as  teachers.  This  service  is 
performed  gratuitously,  in  the  interest  of  students  of  the  University, 
past  or  present,  and  of  superintendents  of  schools  and  boards  of  edu- 
cation wishing  to  employ  teachers.  Students  who  have  pursued 
advanced  work  along  chosen  lines  of  study  naturally  receive  special 
consideration.  Persons  desiring  to  reach  this  committee  should 
address  their  communications  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Appointment 
Committee. 


MUSICAL  ADyANTAGES 

Graduate  students  interested  in  music  have  in  Ann  Arbor  excep- 
tional advantages,  whether  they  wish  to  hear  good  music  for  recrea- 
tion and  as  a  part  of  a  liberal  education,  or  to  pursue  special  studies. 

The  theory  of  music  may  be  studied  under  the  direction  of  the 
Professor  of  Music  in  the  University,  who  offers  several  courses ; 
applied  music  may  ^e  taken  in  the  University  School  of  Music,  which 
furnishes  instruction  of  University  grade  in  Piano,  Voice,  Violin  and 
Organ* 

In  the  course  of  the  year  there  are  many  concerts,  the  prices  of 
which  are  fixed  at  cost  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  all  students  to 
hear  them.  A  series  of  ten  is  given  by  the  Choral  Union,  a  Univer- 
sity organization  maintaining  a  chorus  of  three  hundred  members 
(chiefly  students),  five  concerts  being  grouped  in  the  May  Festival, 
at  which  works  of  the  first  rank  are  presented  with  full  chorus  and 
orchestra.  Another  series  of  ten  concerts  is  given  by  the  Faculty  of 
the  University  School  of  Music.  A  third  series,  consisting  of  his- 
torical piano  recitals,  is  given  by  the  head  of  the  pianoforte  depart- 
ment in  the  University  School  of  Music.  There  are  in  addition  many 
other  concerts  and  recitals  every  season. 

Students  who  have  had  an  adequate  preliminary  training  may 
take  music  as  either  a  major  or  a  minor  in  connection  with  other 
graduate  studies. 

The  University  is  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  the  great  organ 
which  was  built  for  the  Columbian  Exposition,  in   1893.     After  the 
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Exposition  this  was  brought  to  Ann  Arbor  and  set  up  in  University 
Hall  as  a  memorial  of  Henry  S.  Frieze,  who  was  Professor  of  Latin 
in  the  University  from  1854  to  1889. 

In  the  University  Museum  is  the  Stearns  Collection  of  Musical 
Instruments,  .presented  by  Mr.  Frederick  Steams,  of  Detroit.  This 
collection  is  available  for  special  study  to  students  who  are  competent 
to  work  upon  the  difficult  problems  for  the  solution  of  which  they 
furnish  material. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


The  following  list  of  advanced  courses  does  not  attempt  in  all 
cases  to  discriminate  graduate  from  undergraduate  instruction ;  the 
reason  being  that  the  possession  of  a  bachelor's  degree  may  mean 
much  or  little  as  regards  a  student's  proficiency  in  a  particular  sub- 
ject. With  a  few  exceptions,  the  courses  here  mentioned  all  pre- 
suppose a  somewhat  extensive  preliminary  study  of  the  subject,  a 
study  covering  from  one  to  six  or  more  years  according  to  the  circum- 
stances. In  some  instances  the  attempt  is  made  to  indicate,  in  terms 
of  both  time  and  work,  the  amount  of  preparation  required  for 
entrance  upon  the  courses  described.  Many  of  the  courses  are 
advanced  electives  which  are  open  to  undergraduates,  but  have  been 
shown  by  experience  to  be  suited  to  the  needs  of  many  graduates.  For 
further  information  reference  may  be  made  directly  to  the  head  of 
the  department  concerned. 

A  more  complete  statement  of  the  appointments  and  resources  of 
the  University  will  be  found  in  the  University  Calendar,  and  fuller 
information  regarding  the  courses  of  instruction,  their  times  and 
places  of  meeting  is  given  in  the  Annual  Announcement  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts.  In  some  cases  special 
departmental  announcements  are  issued.  All  these  publications  will 
be  furnished  without  charge  on  application  to  James  H.  Wade,  Secre- 
tary of  the  University. 

Inquiries  concerning  admission  to  the  Graduate  School  and  its 
courses  of  study  should  be  addressed  to  Professor  Walter  Dennison, 
Secretary  of  the  Administrative  Council. 

GREEK. 

The  courses  here  announced  presuppose,  in  general,  four  years' 
previous  study  of  Greek,  viz.,  the  usual  preparatory  course  of  two 
years,  and  two  years  of  collegiate  study  devoted  to  the  history  of 
Greek  literature  and  to  reading  from  Lysias,  Xenophon,  Homer, 
Demosthenes,  the  Tragic  Poets,  and  Aristophanes. 

Professor  D'Ooge: — 
Teachers*  Course. 

Lectures  on  Greek  Grammar ;  particularly  iVith  reference  to  the 
origin  and  history  of  inflections.  This  course  is  especially  intended 
for  those  who  are  expecting  to  teach  Greek. — Two  hours  a  week, 
first  semester. 

27 
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Seminary  in  Tragedy. 

Studies  in  Sophocles,  with  special  reference  to  the  dramatic 
art  of  the  poet,  his  use  of  meters,  and  the  antiquities  of  the  Greek 
stage. — Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester, 

[The  Oresteian  Trilogy  of  Aeschylus, 

with  special  reference  to  the  most  important  principles  of  textual 
criticism  and  the  dramatic  art  of  the  poet. — Three  hours  a  week, 
first  semester. 

Omitted  in  1906-Z907 ;  to  be  given  in  1907-1908]. 

The  History  of  Greek  Art  from  the  Beginning  to  the  Roman 

Period. 
Gardner's  Handbook  of  Greek  Sculpture  and  Tarbell's  History 
of  Greek  Art  will  be  made  the  basis  of  a  more  extended  study. — 
Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

[Modem  Greek. 

Practical  introduction  and  practice  in  reading  specimens  of 
modem  Greek  literature.— Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Omitted  in  1906-1907;  to  be  given  in  1907-1908] 

Plato  and  Aristotle. 

Selections  from  the  Gorgias  and  the  Nicomttchaean.  Ethics. — 
Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  Homer. 

Lectures  on  the  history  of  the  Homeric  text  and  a  study  of 
the  Homeric  language  and  verse.  This  course  is  especially  intended 
for  those  who  are  preparing  to  teach  Greek. — Three  hours  a  week, 
second  semester. 

[Pindar. 

The  Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes.  Selections  from  Bacchyli- 
des. — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Omitted  in  1906-1907 ;  to  be  given  in  1907- 1908]. 

Seminary  in  Plato's  Republic. 

Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Lucian. 

Selected  dialogues.  Discussion  of  the  life  and  times  of  Lucian. 
— Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 
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[Aristotle's  Athenian  Constitution. 

With  special  reference  to  the  judicial  and  political  antiquities 
of  Athens. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Omitted  in  1906-1907 ;  to  be  given  in  1907- 1908]. 

Fausanias  and  the  Topography  and  Monuments  of  Ancient 

Athens. 
Two  hours  a  tveek,  second  semester. 

[Lectures  on  Ancient  Greek  Life. 

Illustrated  by  means  of  stereopticon. — One  hour  a  week,  second 
semester. 

Omitted  in  1906-1907  ;  to  be  given  in  1907-1908]. 

Professor : — 


[Herodotus.    Books  VII  and  VIII. 

Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Omitted  in  1906-1907 ;  to  be  given  in  1907-1908]. 

Thucydides  and  a  Study  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 

'Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

[The  Bucolic  Poets.     The  Idyls  of  Theocritus,  Bion,  and 
Moschus. 
Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 
Omitted  in  1906-1907 ;  to  be  given  in  1907-1908]. 

Aristophanes :  The  Clouds,  the  Birds,  and  the  Frogs. 

Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Sanders  : — 
Greek  Epigraphy. 

A  study  of  the  local  alphabets,  and  exercises  in  reading  inscrip- 
tions.— Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Greek  Palaeography. 

Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Dr.  Newcomer. 

Greek  Prose  Composition. 

This  course  is  intended  for  those  who  are  preparing  to  teach 
Greek. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 
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LATIN. 

The  courses  here  announced  presuppose,  in  general,  seven  or 
eight  years'  previous  study  of  Latin — the  usual  preparatory  course  of 
four  years,  and  three  or  four  years  of  collegiate  study. 

In  connection  with  the  work  in  Latin,  use  is  made  of  the  Uni- 
versity collection  of  classical  antiquities  and  of  reproductions  of 
objects  of  ancient  art.    These  collections  are  as  follows : — 

1.  The  Richards  Collection  of  Roman  Coins,  containing  about 
500  well-selected  examples,  illustrating  the  silver  and  bronze  coinage 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  Roman  Republic  and  the  Empire. 

2.  The  De  Criscio  Collection  of  Latin  Inscriptions.  These  in- 
scriptions furnish  material  for  an  introductory  course  in  epigraphy. 
They  number  about  250,  most  of  them  being  upon  slabs  of  marble; 
two  are  upon  terra  cotta  cinerary  urns,  one  upon  a  marble  urn,  and 
a  dozen  upon  sections  of  lead  pipe. 

3.  Reproductions  of  inscriptions,  including  squeezes,  rubbings, 
and  photographs.  This  collection  comprises  several  hundred  exam- 
ples, taken  chiefly  from  originals  in  the  museums  of  Rome  and  Naples. 

4.  Casts  of  ancient  sculptures,  including  busts  and  statues,  and 
reliefs  from  the  Arch  of  Trajan  at  Benevento,  parts  of  which  have 
lately  been  installed  in  the  new  addition  to  the  art  gallery. 

5.  Ancient  lamps.  The  University  collection  of  lamps  includes 
about  300  specimens  from  Italy,  Africa,  and  Greece,  which  represent 
a  great  variety  of  types. 

6.  Several  thousand  photographic  reproductions  of  masterpieces 
and  remains  of  Greek  and  Roman  art,  including  the  Brunn-Bruck- 
mann  Denkmaeler,  and  the  Brunn-Arndt-Bruckmann  Portraits: 

7.  Engravings,  including  a  complete  set  of  the  Piranesi  engrav- 
ings and  a  number  of  smaller  collections. 

Professor  Kelsey  : — 

'   Latin  Seminary:  Roman  Satirists. 

Open  to  graduate  students  only. — Two  hours  a  week,  through- 
out the  year, 

Juvenal  and  Persius. 

Interpretations  and  lectures. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

The  Topography  and  Monuments  of  the  City  of  Rome. 

Lectures,  illustrated  by  photographs,  engravings  and  stereop- 
ticon  slides. — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

[Roman  Art,  as  studied  in  the  Monuments. 

General  Introduction  to  Roman  Archaeology ;  lectures  on  Roman 
architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting.  This  course  will  be  illus- 
trated by  photographs,  engravings,   and   stereopticon  slides,  with 
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occasional  lectures  upon  the  casts  in  the  Art  Gallery. — Three  hours 
a  week,  second  semester. 

This  course  will  be  omitted  in  1906- 1907.] 

Professors  Kelsey  and  Dennison  : — 

Caesar's  Gallic  War  (Teachers*  Course,  A). 

Lectures.  Papers  prepared  by  those  taking  this  course.  Criti- 
cal study  of  the  text  of  the  Gallic  War,  on  the  basis  of  Meusel's 
edition ;  studies  in  the  syntax  and  military  antiquities. — Five  hours 
a  week,  first  semester. 

Virgil  (Teachers'  Course,  B). 

Critical  studies  of  the  Bucolics,  and  selected  portions  of  the 
Georgics,  Aeneid,  and  Appendix  Vergiliana,  on  the  basis  of  Rib' 
beck's  large  edition. — Five  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Professor  Drake  : — 
Roman  Literature. 

Interpretations  of  selections  from  representative  authors,  from 
Ennius  to  Boethius ;  lectures. — Four  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

General  Course  in  Roman  Literature. 

Lectures  and  Topical  Studies.  This  course  is  designed  for 
students  interested  in  the  general  subject  of  literature.  No  knowl- 
edge of  Latin  is  required.  The  Roman  literature  will  be  treated 
in  its  broad  relations  to  the  Greek  literature  and  to  modern  litera- 
ture.— Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

History  of  Roman  Law. 

Lectures.  A  sketch  of  the  development  of  Roman  Private  Law, 
and  of  the  relations  of  Private  to  Public  Law  up  to  the  death  of 
Justinian ;  some  account  of  Roman  Law  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  and 
a  discussion  of  the  relations  of  Roman  Law  to  modern  systems  of 
law. — One  hour  a  week,  first  semester. 

Roman  Provincial  Administration. 

Lectures.  A  short  account  will  be  given  of  the  geographical 
extension  of  Rome  through  her  conquests,  of  her  system  of  pro- 
vincial administration,  of  the  effect  of  provincial  development  upon 
the  life  of  the  state,  of  the  reorganization  of  the  administration  by 
Augustus  and  by  Diocletian,  and  a  sketch  of  the  later  history  of 
the  provinces. — One  hour  a  week,  second  semester. 

The  Development  of  the  Roman  'Constitution. 

Lectures.  This  course  deals  with  the  Roman  constitution  up 
to  and  including  the  Augustan  age.    Special  attention  will  be  given 
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to  the  reasons  for  the  failure  of  the  constitution  of  the  Republic, 
and  to  the  establishment  of  the  Principate  by  Augustus.  Points  of 
resemblance  to  the  American  constitution  will  be  noted  wherever 
it  may  be  possible  to  institute  comparisons. — Two  hours  a  week, 
first  semester. 

The  Elements  of  Roman  Law. 

Lectures  and  recitations.  An  outline  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  Roman  Law  as  given  in  the  Institutes  of  Gains  and  of 
Justinian.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  points  of  Roman 
Law  which  illustrate  principles  of  English  law. — Two  hours  a 
week,  second  semester. 

The  Elements  of  Spanish  Law. 

The  history  of  Spanish  Law  and  its  relations  to  Roman  Law, 
with  an  outline  of  the  most  important  principles  of  modern  Spanish 
Law  as  given  in  the  codes  of  our  recently  acquired  Spanish  posses- 
sions.— Two  hours  ajweek,  first  semester. 

Advanced  Course  in  Roman  Law. 

A  study  of  selected  titles  of  the  Digest  of  Justinian. — Two 
hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Professor  Drake  and  Assistant  Professor  Meader: — 

Reviews  in  Roman  Literature,  Latin  Grammar,  and  Roman 

Political  Institutions. 
Systematic  reviews,  with  a  direction  of  the  student's  reading; 
intended  especially  for  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
— One  hour  a  week,  second  semester. 

Professor  Dennison: — 

Latin  Inscriptions. 

Reading  of  inscriptions  of  different  periods  from  the  De  Criscio 
collection  and  from  reproductions.  Interpretations  of  selected 
inscriptions. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Martial;  Petronius,  Trimalchio's  Banquet. 

With  special  reference  to  the  private  and  social  life  of  the 
Romans. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

[The  Letters  of  Pliny. 

Interpretation  of  selected  letters,  with  a  study  of  Roman  lit- 
erary and  social  conditions  at  the  end  of  the  first  century. — Two 
hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

This  course  will  be  omitted  in  1906- 1907.] 
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The  Letters  of  Cicero. 

Interpretation  of  selected  letters,  with  special  reference  to 
Roman  manners  and  political  conditions  at  the  end  of  the  Republic. 
'—Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

[The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans. 

Lectures  on  Roman  life  and  the  social  conditions  of  antiquity; 
illustrated  by  stereopticon  slides. — One  hour  a  week,  first  semester. 

This  course  will  be  omitted  in  1906- 1907.] 

Professor    Dennison,    Assistant    Professors    Sanders    and 
Meader  : — 
Latin  Writing  (A). 

Attention  is  given  not  only  to  correctness  of  expression,  but 
also  to  matters  of  style  and  the  finer  distinctions  of  the  language. 
— Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Latin  Writing  (B). 

Lectures  on  Latin  style,  with  collateral  reading  and  written 
exercises. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Courses  A  and  B  are  usually  given  in  three  sections,  the  stu- 
dents being  classified  according  to  their  needs  and  difRculties. 

Assistant  Professor  Sanders: — 

[The  Sources  of  the  Roman  Historians. 

Lectures  with  direction  of  work  on  special  themes. — One  hour 
a  week,  first  semester. 

This  course  will  be  omitted  in  1906- 1907.] 

Introduction  to  Latin  Palaeography. 

Lectures  on  the  various  styles  of  writing  found  in  Latin  manu- 
scripts, with  exercises  in  reading  from  facsimiles. — Two  hours  a 
week,  first  semester. 

Tibullus  and  Propertius. 

Reading  course  with  lectures  on  the  Roman  elegy. — Ttvo  hours 
a  week,  second  semester. 

Assistant  Professors  Sanders  and  Meader  : — 
Latin  Grammar  (A). 

Lectures  on  the  phonology  and  morphology,  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage.— Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Latin  Grammar  (B). 

Historical  Syntax  and  Style.     Lectures.     In  this  course  both 
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the  forms  and  meanii^^s  of  the  more  important  syntactical  types 
will  be  treated  and  special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  factors  (subjective  and  objective)  that  condition  their 
development.  The  continuity  of  the  Graeco-Roman  tradition  in 
matters  of  style  will  be  especially  dwelt  upon. — Two  hours  a  week, 
second  semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Meader: — 

The  Italic  Dialects. 

Lectures  on  the  phonology  and  morphology  of  the  dialects,  with 
the  interpretation  of  selected  inscriptions. — Two  hours  a  week, 
second  semester. 

[The    Pseudo-Caesarian    Bellum    Africanum    and    Bellum 

Hispaniense. 

Interpretation  of  the  texts  and  critical  study  of  their  syntactical 
and  stylistic  peculiarities,  accompanied  by  a  continual  comparison 
with  the  usages  of  Caesar. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

This  course  will  be  omitted  in  1 906-1907.] 

Rapid  Reading  of  Easy  Latin. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  develop  the  ability  to  read  Latin 
without  the  use  of  a  dictionary. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Latin  Comedy. 

Selected  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence. — Two  hours  a  week, 
second  semester. 

SANSKRIT  AND  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY. 

Before  beginning  the  study  of  Sanskrit,  the  student  should  have 
pursued  courses  in  two  of  the  three  subjects,  Greek,  Latin,  and 
German  for  at  least  four  semesters.  The  courses  in  Comparative 
Philology  are  open  to  students  of  modern  as  well  as  of  ancient 
languages. 

Assistant  Professor  Meader: — 

Beginners'  Course. 

Grammar  and  exercises  in  translation  and  composition.  Text- 
books: Whitney's  or  Thumb's  Grammar  and  Lanman's  Sanskrit 
Reader. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Advanced  Courses. 

A.  Interpretation  of  the  selections  contained  in  Lanman's 
Sanskrit  Reader,  with  elementary  studies  in  the  comparative  mor- 
phology of  the  more  important  cognate  languages. — Two  hours  a 
week,  second  semester. 
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B.  Rapid  Reading  of  Easy  Sanskrit. — One  hour  a  week,  Arst 
semester. 

[C.  Advanced  Reading:  Kalidasa's  Cakuntala.  Elements  of 
Prakrit. — One  hour  a  week,  second  semester. 

This  course  is  omitted  in  1906- 1907.] 

D.  Advanced  Reading :  Selections  from  the  Vedas. — One  hour 
a  week,  second  semester. 

Comparative  Philology. 

A  general  introduction  to  comparative  Indo-European  philology. 
Study  of  the  relationships,  classifications  and  general  characteris- 
tics of  the  Indo-European  languages,  and  discussion  of  the  main 
questions  of  comparative  phonology,  morphology  and  syntax.  A 
knowledge  of  Sanskrit  is  not  required.  Lectures  and  recitations. 
— One  hour  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 


SEMITICS  AND  HELLENISTIC  GREEK. 

The  courses  in  Semitics  are  intended  for: — (i)  students  who  are 
seeking  a  liberal  culture;  (2)  students  of  the  classical  and  modern 
languages,  to  furnish  them  with  necessary  data  for  the  study  of  the 
philosophy  of  language  and  phonetic  laws ;  (3)  students  who  wish  to 
make  a  special  study  of  Semitics  (the  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy)  ;  (4)  students  of  ancient  history;  (5)  students 
of  art  and  archxology ;  (6)  students  of  ethics  and  theology. 

Professor  Craig  and  Dr.  French  : — 
Hebrew.* 

1.  Genesis. 

Baer  and  Delitzsch's  Text.  Gesenius'  Hebrew  Grammar  by 
Kautzch,  trans,  by  Collins,  26th  Edition.  Craig's  Hebrew  Word 
Manual. — Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

2.  Historical  Literature :  Judges  and  I  and  II  Samuel. 
Theile's  Biblia  Hebraica.     Gesenius'  Lexicon. — Three  hours  a 

week,  second  semester. 

3.  Prophetic  Literature: 

Amos,  Hosea,  and  Isaiah.  Study  of  the  nature  and  content  of 
prophecy  in  its  literary,  historical,  and  ethical  aspects. '  Text-books : 
Hebrew  Bible,  Driver's  Hebrew  MT>ods  and  Tenses. — Two  hours  a 
week,  Urst  semester. 


^Candidates  for  a  higher  degree  who  wish  to  elect  a  Semitic  lan- 
guage as  one  of  the  subjects  leading  to  the  degree,  must  have  previous- 
ly completed  Courses  1  and  2  In  Hebrew,  or  an  equivalent  thereto  Id 
some  Semitic  language. 
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4.  Poetical  Literature :  the  Book  of  Job. 

Including  study  of  the  literary  structure  and  critique  of  the 
dominant  ideas.  Baer  and  Delitzsch's  Text  and  Haupt's  Polychrome 
Edition  (text  by  Siegfried). — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Assyrian. 

1.  Introduction  to  Easy  Historical  Inscriptions 

From  the  Ninth  Century  b.  c,  with  study  of  the  grammar.  Text- 
books :  Delitzsch's  Assyrische  Lesestiicke,  vierte  Aufiage. — Three 
hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

2.  Historical  Inscriptions. 

Selections  from  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia 
(R.  l-V.)-i— Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

3.  Babylonian  Epics: 

Stories  of  Creation,  the  Deluge,  and  the  War  of  Marduk  against 
Tiamat,  with  lectures  on  the  Cosmology  of  the  Babylonians. — Two 
hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

4.  Religious  Literature. 

King's  "The  Prayers  of  the  Lifting-up  of  the  Hand."  Craig's 
"Religious  Texts." — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

History  and  Archaeology. 

1.  Lectures  on  the  Ancient  Babylonians,  Assyrians,  He- 
brew, Phoenicians. 

The  lectures  are  based  on  the  study  of  the  monuments. — Two 
hours  a  zveck,  first  semester. 

2.  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Israel  and  Judah 
From  earliest  times  to  the  Reformation  of  Ezra. 

3.  Lectures.    Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. 

4.  Lectures.     Study  of  the  Prophetic  Books  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

5.  Lectures.    The  Religion  of  the  Semites. 

6.  Lectures.     The  Wisdom  Literature  of  the  Jews  and 
comparison  with  similar  productions  by  other  peoples. 
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Arabic. 

1.  Introductory  Course. 

Grammar  and  reading.  Socin's  Arabic  Grammar  (English 
edition)  and  Brtinnow's  Chrestomathy. — Two  hours  a  week,  sec- 
ond semester. 

2.  Selected  Suras  from  the  Quran. 

Chrestomathia  Qurani  Arabica,  Nallino,  with  introductory  lec- 
tures on  the  life  of  Muhammed  and  Muhammedanism. — Tivo  hours 
a  week,  first  semester. 

Aramaic,  Syriac,  Ethiopic. 

Courses  in  Aramaic,  Syriac,  Ethiopic  are  arranged  to  suit  the 
needs  of  advanced  students. 

Hellenistic  Greek. 

1.  New  Testament. 

a.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  including  grammatical  study  of  the 
peculiarities  of  Hellenistic  Greek,  and  historical  introduction  to 
the  book.  Text-books :  Westcott  and  Hort's  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment, revised  edition  with  introduction  by  Ph.  Schaff;  Thayer's 
Winer's  New  Testament  Grammar;  Blass'  Grammar  of  New  Tes- 
tament Greek ;  Thayer's  Greek-English  Lexicon. — Tivo  hours  a 
week,  first  semester.  • 

b.  I  Corinthians,  II  Corinthians,  and  the  study  of  the  Apostolic 
Age.  Grammar  and  lexicon  as  in  the  first  semester,  and  Liddell 
and  Scott's  Lexicon. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

2.  Septuagint. 

ROMANCE  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURE. 

PRBNCH. 

The  advanced  and  graduate  courses  here  described  presuppose 
in  general  three  years'  previous  collegiate  study  of  French.  The 
minimum  requirement  of  undergraduate  preparation  is  represented 
by  courses  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  described  in  the  University  Calendar 
for  1905-T906. 

Professor  Canfield: — 

[Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

This  course  deals  with  the  main  aspects  of  poetry  in  France 
from  the  beginnings  of  Romanticism  to  the  present  time.  The 
chief  and  representative  poets  are  studied  in  connection  with  the 
currents  of  thought  of  the  time.     Lectures,  reading,   and  discus- 
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GERMANIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURE. 

QBRHAN. 

The  advanced  and  graduate  coui^es  in  German,  announced  below, 
presuppose  a  reasonably  thorough  and  extended  knowledge  of  the 
written  and  spoken  language,  and  an  acquaintance  with  some  of  the 
masterpieces  of  modern  German  literature,  both  of  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  undergraduate  work  not  here  mentioned.  The 
minimum  requirement  of  undergraduate  preparation  for  the  graduate 
courses  consists  of  Courses  i,  2,  3,  4,  9,  10,  and  options  in  5a,  sb^ 
5C,  sd,  se,  7,  6a,  6b,  6c,  6d,  6e,  and  8,  as  described  in  the  University 
Calendar  for  1905- 1906,  or  work  equivalent  to  the  courses  mentioned. 

Courses  sa,  sb,  sc,  sd,  $€,  7,  6a,  6b,  6c,  6d,  6e,  and  8  are  primarily 
intended  for  undergraduates,  but  are  recommended  to  graduates  who 
wish  to  study  the  best  productions  of  the  German  classics. 

Professor  Winkler: — 
Goethe's  Faust. 

Lectures  and  recitations.  Thomas'  edition.  The  drama  is 
studied  as  a  work  of  art,  and  the  life  and  thought  of  Goethe, 
affording  a  basis  for  its  interpretation,  are  carefully  reviewed 
and  analyzed.  An  excellent  Goethe  library,  which  contains  the 
most  important  critical  material  on  Faust,  affords  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  special  study.  Advanced  course  open  to  undergraduates 
and  graduates. — Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

History  of  German  Literature. 

Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  A  survey  of  German  litera- 
ture in  its  development  from  the  beginnings  down  to  the  death  of 
Lessing,  with  special  regard  to  important  epochs,  notable  liter- 
ary monuments,  and  underlying  intellectual  movements.  Vogt  und 
Koch,  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Litteratur  von  den  altesten  Zeiten 
bis  zur  Gegenwart.  Francke,  History  oj  German  Literature.  Ad- 
vanced course  open  to  undergraduates  and  graduates. — Two  hours 
a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

German  Romanticism. 

Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  The  beginnings  of  German 
Romanticism.  Influence  of  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Schelling  upon  the 
Romantic  movement.  Its  relation  to  German  Oassicism  and  to 
the  social  and  political  life  of  the  times.  The  younger  Romantic 
movement.  The  period  of  the  wars  of  liberation.  The  intellectual 
and  political  movement  leading  to  the  revolution  of  1848.  Ad- 
vanced course  open  to  undergraduates  and  graduates. — Two  hours 
a  week,  throughout  the  year. 
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History  of  German  Literature  in  the  second  half  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century. 
Lectures,   assigned   readings   and   discussions. — T%vo   hours   a 
week,  the  second  semester. 

Proseminary  in  Modern  German  Literature. 

The  Storm  a,nd  Stress  Movement.  Study  of  the  foreign  influ- 
ences and  the  social  and  literary  conditions  of  Germany  that  gave 
rise  to  the  movement.  Investigations  in  Hamann,  Herder,  Lavater, 
Goethe,  Lenz,  Klinger,  Maler  Miiller,  Heinse,  etc.  The  chief  aim 
of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  methods  of  mod- 
ern literary  research.  Primarily  for  graduates. — Two  hours  a  week, 
arst  semester. 

Teachers'  Course. 

Lectures  and  discussions  on  the  methods  of  teaching  German 
and  the  organization  of  courses. — One  hour  a  week,  second 
semester. 

Journal  Club  : — 

Current  Literature  on  Germanic  Philology  and  Literature. 
Meetings  of  instructors  and  advanced  students  in  the  German 
department  are  held  once  every  two  or  three  weeks  throughout 
the  year,  at  which  reports  are  made  on  the  important  contribu- 
tions to  Germanic  philology  and  literature. 

Assistant  Professor  Diekhoff  : — 

Middle  High  German. 

Lectures  and  recitations  with  assigned  readings.  This  course 
is  intended  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  Middle  High  German ; 
incidentally  it  includes  a  brief  sketch  of  the  historical  development 
of  Modern  German  phonology  and  inflection.  The  selections  read 
are  drawn  from  homiletic  prose,  folk-epic,  court-epic,  and  lyric; 
and  in  the  translation  of  these  into  modern  German  special  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  principles  underlying  change  in  the  word- 
signification.  Paul,  Mittelhochdeutsche  Grammatik,  4te  Aufl.,  and 
Bachmann,  Mittelhochdeutsches  Lesebuch.  Advanced  course  open 
to  undergraduates  and  graduates. — Two  hours  a  zveck,  first  semes- 
ter. 

The  Middle  High  German  Folk-Epic. 

Lectures  with  collateral  readings  on  the  characteristic  feat- 
ures, composition,  legendary  setting,  language,  and  metre  of  the 
folk-epic.  Reading  and  interpretation  of  selections  from  the 
Nibelungenlied,   Gudnm,   and   minor  epics.      Reports   on   assigned 
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topics.     Advanced  course  open  to  undergraduates  and  graduates. — 
Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester, 

m 

Introductory  Course  in  Old  High  German. 

Lectures  based  upon  Braune's  Abriss  der  althochdeutschen 
Lautlehre,  2te  Aufl.,  and  readings  from  Braune's  Altbochdeutsches 
Lesebuch,  4te  Aufl.  The  course  will  include  a  review  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  literature  of  the  period.  Primarily  for  graduates. — 
Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

German  Grammar. 

The  aim  of  the  course  will  be  to  give  the  student  a  compre- 
hensive and  systematic  view  of  Modern  German  Grammar.  Lec- 
tures, discussions,  and  reports.  Advanced  course  for  undergrad- 
uates and  graduates. — Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

[Old  Saxon. 

Lectures  and  recitations.  Holthausen,  Altsachsisches  Elemen- 
tarbuch,  and  Behaghel's  edition  of  Heliand. — Two  hours  a  week, 
throughout  the  year. 

Omitted  in  1906-1907;  to  be  given  in  1907-1908.] 

Assistant  Professor  Hildner: — 

Hans  Sachs. 

Lectures  and  reports. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Dr.  Florer: — 
The  Early  Writings  of  Lessing. 

Lectures,  investigations,  and  reports.  Advanced  course  open 
to  undergraduates  and  graduates. — Two  hours  a  week,  Hrst  semes- 
ter. 

Life  and  Works  of  Luther. 

Lectures  and  reports.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  Luther's 
language.  Advanced  course  open  to  undergraduates  and  grad- 
uates.— Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Dr.  Boucke: — 

The  History  of  German  Civilization. 

Lectures  and  readings  from  Gustav  Freytag's  Bilder  aus  der 
deutschen  Vergangenheit.  This  course  is  intended  to  supplement 
the  course  in  German  literature,  and  to  give  a  survey  of  the  his- 
torical development  of  German  culture  in  its  various  expressions 
up  to  the  beginning  of  this  century,  with  special  regard  to  the 
more  important  epochs.  Advanced  course  open  to  undergraduates 
and  graduates. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 
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Heinrich  Heine. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  his  life  and  works.  Lectures  and 
reports  on  assigned  topics.  Advanced  course  open  to  undergrad- 
uates and  graduates. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

The  History  of  the  German  Language. 

This  course  aims  to  give  a  systematic  presentation  of  the 
general  development  of  the  German  language  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present.  A  knowledge  of  Gothic,  Old  High  German, 
and  Middle  High  German  is  assumed.  Primarily  for  graduates. — 
Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

OOTHIC. 

Assistant  Professor  Diekhoff: —    " 
Introductory  Course. 

Lectures  on  phonology  and  morphology,  and  reading  of  the 
Gospels.  Streitberg's  Gotisches  Elementarbuch.  This  course 
serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  Germanic  Philology. 
Primarily  for  graduates.— Twt?  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Advanced  Course. 

The  Epistles.  Heyne's  Ulfilas,  Qte  Aufl.  Primarily  for  gradu- 
ates.— Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester, 

SCANDINAVIAN. 

Dr.  Boucke: — 

Old  Icelandic. 

Introductory  course.  Lectures  and  reading  of  selections  from 
the  Sagas.  Kahle's  altislandisches  Elementarbuch.  Primarily  for 
graduates. — Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

PHONETICS. 


The  Elements  of  Phonetics. 

A  study  of  the  elements  of  speech-sounds,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  needs  of  candidates  preparing  to  teach  modern  lan- 
guages.— Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 


ENGLISH. 

The  following  courses  (open  also  to  undergraduates  who  are  pre- 
pared to  take  them)  will  ordinarily  be  found  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
graduate  students.  In  case  of  students  who  have  specialized  in  Eng- 
lish for  their  first  degree,  additional  advanced  courses  for  graduate 
study  are  provided  after  conference  with  the  candidate.  Some  of  the 
subjects  assigned  in  recent  years  are  the  following :  The  Development 
of  the  English  Novel ;  The  English  Satirists  of  the  Seventeenth  and 
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Eighteenth  Centuries ;  The  Romantic  Revival  in  England  at  the  close 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century;  The  Pre-Shakespearian  Drama  in  Eng- 
land ;  Shakespeare's  Histories. 


Old  English.* 

A  general  introduction  to  the  subject. — Two  hours  a  week,  first 
semester. 

Old-English  Poetry. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  course  to  make  the  student  familiar 
with  the  mo§t  important  poetical  literature  of  the  Old-English 
period. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

The  History  of  the  English  Language. 

Lectures  on  the  most  important  factors  in  the  history  of  the 
language,  together  with  the  investigation  of  the  cause  and  process 
of  certain  changes  in  usage. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Modern  English  Grammar. 

This  course  is  intended  specially  for  candidates  preparing  to 
teach  English  grammar. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Tatlock: — 
English  Literature.    The  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Cen- 
turies. 

This  course  is  open,  without  permission,  to  those  only  who 
take,  or  have  taken,  a  course  in  Chaucer.  It  will  deal  mainly  with 
pre-Chaucerian  Middle  English  literature,  and  will  consist  in  lec- 
tures and  outside  reading,  with  the  purpose  of  illustrating  Chaucer 
and  the  Middle  Ages.  Mediaeval  literature  will  be  classified  accord- 
ing to  its  various  genres  and  origins ;  an  account  will  be  given  of 
twelfth  century  Latin  literature,  of  the  chronicles,  of  the  origins 
of  the  Arthurian  and  other  romantic  material,  of  the  fabliaux,  the 
legends  and  the  like.  The  course  may  advantageously  be  taken  by 
students  of  any  modern  literature  or  of  mediaeval  history. — Two 
hours,  first  semester. 

English  Literature.    From  Chaucer  to  the  Renaissance. 

This  course  consists  in  lectures  and  outside  reading  on 
Wyclif,  Chaucer,  Gower,  Langland,  Mandeville,  Malory,  Skelton, 
the  Scottish  poets  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and 
other  writers,  and  on  the  native  origins  of  the  English  drama. — 
Two  hours,  second  semester. 


*The  term  "Old  English*'  is  used  in  this  Announcement  for  the 
period  of  English  often  called  "Anglo-Saxon.** 
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Professor  Demmon  and  Assistant  Professor  Strauss: — 
English  Literature  Seminary.  . 

Each  student  is  expected  first,  to  read  the  entire  list  of  works 
with  which  the  course  deals,  together  with  such  critical  literature 
on  each  subject  as  there  may  be  time  for ;  second,  to  present  an 
essay  upon  an  assigned  masterpiece ;  third,  to  participate  each 
week  in  a  general  ex  tempore  discussion  of  the  work  under  consid- 
eration. The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  lay  a  foundation  for  correctly 
estimating  literary  masterpieces  of  widely  varying  types.  The 
list  of  masterpieces  is  as  follows :  More's  Utopia ;  Bacon's 
Essays ;  Milton's  Areopagitica ;  Carlyle's  Sartor  Resartus ;  George 
Eliot's  Silas  Marner ;  Spenser's  Faery  Queen,  Book  i  ;  Shake- 
speare's Sonnets ;  Milton's  Paradise  Lost ;  Dryden's  Absalom  and 
Achitophel ;  Pope's  Essay  on  Man ;  Wordsworth's  Excursion ; 
Tennyson's  Maud ;  Browning's  The  Ring  and  the  Book ;  Swin- 
burne's Atalanta  in  Calydon. — Two  hours,  first  semester. 

Shakespeare  Seminary. 

The  method  is  similar  to  that  in  the  preceding  course.  The 
plays  selected  are :  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream ;  The  Merchant 
.  of  Venice ;  As  You  Like  It ;  Twelfth  Night ;  The  Tempest ; 
Richard  III;  the  two  parts  of  Henry  IV;  Henry  V;  Romeo  and 
Juliet ;  Hamlet ;  Othello ;  King  Lear ;  Macbeth  ;  Coriolanus. — 
Two  hours,  second  semester. 

American  Literature  Seminary. 

Authors  studied :  Irving,  Cooper,  .Bryant,  Emerson,  Haw- 
thorne, Longfellow,  Whittier,  Poe,  Holmes,  Thoreau,  Lowell, 
Bayard  Taylor,  Howells,  and  James.  Representative  works  of 
the  authors  named  are  studied,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  discover 
the  distinctly  American  element  by  a  comparative  study  with 
British  authors. — Second  semester.  When  this  subject  is  taken 
for  an  advanced  degree,  individual  work  is  assigned  for  the  first 
semester,  upon  which  the  candidate  is  expected  to  make  weekly 
reports. 

Poetics. 

Lectures.  Candidates  who  take  their  major  in  English  Litera- 
ture are  expected  to  take  this  course  in  connection  with  the  semi- 
nary work  in  English  Literature  and  Shakespeare. — One  hour, 
throughout  the  year. 

Studies  in  the  text  of  Shakespeare. 

The  aim  will  be  to  illustrate  the  method  of  textual  study  as 
applied  to  a  play  like  Hamlet,  and  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome 
in  establishing  a  text.  The  McMillan  Shakespeare  Library  affords 
a  very  full  apparatus  for  these  studies. — Throughout  the  year. 
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4.  Poetical  Literature :  the  Book  of  Job. 

Including  study  of  the  literary  structure  and  critique  of  the 
dominant  ideas.  Baer  and  Delitzsch's  Text  and  Haupt's  Polychrome 
Edition  (text  by  Siegfried). — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Assyrian. 

1.  Introduction  to  Easy  Historical  Inscriptions 

From  the  Ninth  Century  b.  c,  with  study  of  the  grammar.  Text- 
books: Delitzsch's  Assyrische  Lesestiicke,  vierte  Auflage. — Three 
hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

2.  Historical  Inscriptions. 

Selections  from  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia 
(R.  l-V.)-^— Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

3.  Babylonian  Epics: 

Stories  of  Creation,  the  Deluge,  and  the  War  of  Marduk  against 
Tiamat,  with  lectures  on  the  Cosmology  of  the  Babylonians. — Two 
hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

4.  Religious  Literature. 

King's  "The  Prayers  of  the  Lifting-up  of  the  Hand."  Craig's 
"Religious  Texts." — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

History  and  Archaeology. 

1.  Lectures  on  the  Ancient  Babylonians,  Assyrians,  He- 
brew, Phoenicians. 

The  lectures  are  based  on  the  study  of  the  monuments. — Two 
hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

2.  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Israel  and  Judah 
From  earliest  times  to  the  Reformation  of  Ezra. 

3.  Lectures.    Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. 

4.  Lectures.     Study  of  the  Prophetic  Books  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

5.  Lectures.    The  Religion  of  the  Semites. 

6.  Lectures.     The  Wisdom  Literature  of  the  Jews  and 
comparison  with  similar  productions  by  other  peoples. 
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Arabic. 

1.  Introductory  Course. 

Grammar  and  reading.  Socin's  Arabic  Grammar  (English 
edition)  and  Briinnow's  Chrestomathy. — Two  hours  a  week,  sec- 
ond semester, 

2.  Selected  Suras  from  the  Quran. 

Chrestomathia  Qurani  Arabica,  Nallino,  with  introductory  lec- 
tures on  the  life  of  Muhammed  and  Muhammedanism. — Tzvo  hours 
a  week,  first  semester. 

Aramaic,  Syriac,  Ethiopic. 

Courses  in  Aramaic,  Syriac,  Ethiopic  are  arranged  to  suit  the 
needs  of  advanced  students. 

Hellenistic  Greek. 

1.  New  Testament. 

a.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  including  grammatical  study  of  the 
peculiarities  of  Hellenistic  Greek,  and  historical  introduction  to 
the  book.  Text-books :  Westcott  and  Hort's  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment, revised  edition  with  introduction  by  Ph.  Schaff;  Thayer's 
Winer's  New  Testament  Grammar ;  Blass'  Grammar  of  New  Tes- 
tament Greek;  Thayer's  Greek-English  Lexicon. — Two  hours  a 
week,  first  semester.  • 

b.  I  Corinthians,  II  Corinthians,  and  the  study  of  the  Apostolic 
Age.  Grammar  and  lexicon  as  in  the  first  semester,  and  Liddell 
and  Scott's  Lexicon. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

2.  Septuagint. 

ROMANCE  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURE. 

PRBNCH. 

The  advanced  and  graduate  courses  here  described  presuppose 
in  general  three  years'  previous  collegiate  study  of  French.  The 
minimum  requirement  of  undergraduate  preparation  is  represented 
by  courses  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  described  in  the  University  Calendar 
for  1905-1906. 

Professor  Canfield: — 

[Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

This  course  deals  with  the  main  aspects  of  poetry  in  France 
from  the  beginnings  of  Romanticism  to  the  present  time.  The 
chief  and  representative  poets  are  studied  in  connection  with  the 
currents  of  thought  of  the  time.     Lectures,  reading,  and  discus- 
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sions.     Open   to   undergraduates  and   graduates. — Three   hours  a 
week,  throughout  the  year. 
Omitted  in  1906- 1907.] 

The  History  of  the  Novel  in  France. 

This  course  will  trace  the  growth  of  the  novel  as  a  form  of 
literature  and  its  various  transformations.  A  number  of  repre- 
sentative  masterpieces  of  different  periods  will  be  read,  and  both 
their  technical  qualities  and  their  relation  to  the  social  and  intel- 
lectual environments  of  the  time  will  be  studied.  Particular  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  preparation  and  development  of  the  move- 
ment of  realism  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Open  to  graduates  and 
undergraduates. — Three  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

« 

Seminary  in  French  Literature. 

The  early  works  of  Victor  Hugo.  Various  questions  with 
regard  to  the  sources,  structure,  style,  etc.,  of  these  works  will  be 
examined. — Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Historical  French  Grammar. 

Lectures  on  Phonology  and  Morphology,  and  reading  of  Old 
French  texts.  For  undergraduates  and  graduates. — Two  hours  a 
week,  throughout  the  year. 

Professor  Levi  : —  • 
History  of  French  Literature  in  the  Seventeenth,  Eigh- 
teenth, and  Nineteenth  Centuries. 
A   general   survey.      Lectures,   reports,   reading.     For  under- 
graduates and  graduates. — Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Assistant  Professor  Effinger: — 

The  Dramatic  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

The  Drama  of  the  Revolution ;  the  Melodramatic  Period ;  the 
Romantic  Movement;  the  Modem  Drama.  Lectures,  reading,  and 
reports. — Three  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Assistant  Professor  Thieme: — 
French  Versification. 

A  critical  and  historical  examination  of  the  structure  of 
French  verse.  Primarily  for  graduates. — Two  hours  a  week,  ^rst 
semester. 

Dr.  Hamilton  : — 

Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  French  period, 
reading  of  Old  French  texts. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 
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PROVENCAL. 

Dr.  Hamilton  : — 

Outline  of  the  Grammar,  with  readings  in  Appel's  Provenza- 
lische  Chrestomathie.  Primarily  for  graduates. — Two  hours  a 
week,  second  semester. 

itauan. 

The  minimum  requirement  for  admission  to  the  courses  an- 
nounced below  consists  of  courses  i  and  2  described  in  the  Univer- 
sity Calendar  for  1905-1906,  or  an  equivalent. 

Professor  Levi  : — 

Dante :  La  Vita  Nuova. 

For  undergraduates  and  g^raduates. 

Dante :  La  Diyina  Commedia. 

Lectures  on  the  life  and  works  of  Dante  with  special  reference 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  Divine  Comedy.  Recitations  and  re- 
ports on  assigned  reading.  For  undergraduates  and  graduates. — 
Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

SPANISH. 

The  minimum  requirement  for  entrance  to  the  advanced  courses 
in  Spanish,  announced  below,  consists  in  courses  i  and  2,  described 
in  the  University  Calendar  for  1905- 1906,  or  an  equivalent. 

Dr.  Wagner: — 
Don  Quixote. 

In  this  course  the  masterpiece  of  Cervantes  will  be  critically 
read  and  the  manifold  aspects  of  its  significance  studied. — Two 
hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Lope  de  Vega  and  the  Classical  Drama. 

Representative  masterpieces  of  the  drama  of  the  seventeenth 
century  will  be  read  and  interpreted. — Two  hours  a  week,  second 
semester. 

Outline  of  the  History  of  Spanish  Literature. 

Lectures  intended  to  accompany  the  foregoing  courses  and  to 
offer  such  a  view  of  the  more  important  movements  in  Spanish 
literature  that  the  works  studied  in  them  may  be  seen  in  their 
proper  historical  perspective. — One  hour  a  week,  throughout  the 
year. 
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GERMANIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURE. 

QBRHAN. 

The  advanced  and  graduate  courses  in  German,  announced  below, 
presuppose  a  reasonably  thorough  and  extended  knowledge  of  the 
written  and  spoken  language,  and  an  acquaintance  with  some  of  the 
masterpieces  of  modern  German  literature,  both  of  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  undergraduate  work  not  here  mentioned.  The 
minimum  requirement  of  undergraduate  preparation  for  the  graduate 
courses  consists  of  Courses  i,  2,  3,  4,  9,  10,  and  options  in  sa,  sb, 
Sc,  sd,  se,  7,  6a,  6b,  6c,  6d,  6e,  and  8,  as  described  in  the  University 
Calendar  for  1 905-1906,  or  work  equivalent  to  the  courses  mentioned. 

Courses  5a,  sd,  5c,  5^,  se,  7,  6a,  6b,  6c,  6d,  6e,  and  8  are  primarily 
intended  for  undergraduates,  but  are  recommended  to  graduates  who 
wish  to  study  the  best  productions  of  the  German  classics. 

Professor  Winkler: — 
Goethe's  Faust. 

Lectures  and  recitations.  Thomas'  edition.  The  drama  is 
studied  as  a  work  of  art,  and  the  life  and  thought  of  Goethe, 
affording  a  basis  for  its  interpretation,  are  carefully  reviewed 
and  analyzed.  An  excellent  Goethe  library,  which  contains  the 
most  important  critical  material  on  Faust,  affords  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  special  study.  Advanced  course  open  to  undergraduates 
and  graduates. — Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

History  of  German  Literature. 

Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  A  survey  of  German  litera- 
ture in  its  development  from  the  beginnings  down  to  the  death  of 
Lessing,  with  special  regard  to  important  epochs,  notable  liter- 
ary monuments,  and  underlying  intellectual  movements.  Vogt  und 
Koch,  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Litteratur  von  den  altesten  Zeiten 
bis  zur  Gegenwart.  Francke,  History  oi  German  Literature.  Ad- 
vanced course  open  to  undergraduates  and  graduates. — Tivo  hours 
a  zveek,  throughout  the  year. 

German  Romanticism. 

Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  The  beginnings  of  German 
Romanticism.  Influence  of  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Schelling  upon  the 
Romantic  movement.  Its  relation  to  German  Classicism  and  to 
the  social  and  political  life  of  the  times.  The  younger  Romantic 
movement.  The  period  of  the  wars  of  liberation.  The  intellectual 
and  political  movement  leading  to  the  revolution  of  1848.  Ad- 
vanced course  open  to  undergraduates  and  graduates. — Two  hours 
a  week,  throughout  the  year. 
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History  of  German  Literature  in  the  second  half  of  the 

Nineteenth  Century. 
Lectures,   assigned   readings   and   discussions. — Two   hours   a 
week,  the  second  semester. 

Proseminary  in  Modern  German  Literature. 

The  Storm  and  Stress  Movement.  Study  of  the  foreign  influ- 
ences and  the  social  and  literary  conditions  of  Germany  that  gave 
rise  to  the  movement.  Investigations  in  Hamann,  Herder,  Lavater, 
Goethe,  Lenz,  Klinger,  Maler  Mtiller,  Heinse,  etc.  The  chief  aim 
of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  methods  of  mod- 
ern literary  research.  Primarily  for  graduates. — Two  hours  a  week. 
Urst  semester. 

Teachers'  Course. 

Lectures  and  discussions  on  the  methods  of  teaching  German 
and  the  organization  of  courses. — One  hour  a  week,  second 
semester. 

Journal  Club  : — 

Current  Literature  on  Germanic  Philology  and  Literature. 
Meetings  of  instructors  and  advanced  students  in  the  German 
department  are  held  once  every  two  or  three  weeks  throughout 
the  year,  at  which  reports  are  made  on  the  important  contribu- 
tions to  Germanic  philology  and  literature. 

Assistant  Professor  Diekhoff  : — 
Middle  High  German. 

Lectures  and  recitations  with  assigned  readings.  This  course 
is  intended  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  Middle  High  German ; 
incidentally  it  includes  a  brief  sketch  of  the  historical  development 
of  Modern  German  phonology  and  inflection.  The  selections  read 
are  drawn  from  homiletic  prose,  folk-epic,  court-epic,  and  lyric ; 
and  in  the  translation  of  these  into  modern  German  special  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  principles  underlying  change  in  the  word- 
signification.  Paul,  Mittelhochdeutsche  Grammatik,  4te  Aufl.,  and 
Bachmann,  Mittelhochdeutsches  Lesebuch.  Advanced  course  open 
to  undergraduates  and  graduates. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semes- 
ter. 

The  Middle  High  German  Folk-Epic. 

Lectures  with  collateral  readings  on  the  characteristic  feat- 
ures, composition,  legendary  setting,  language,  and  metre  of  the 
folk-epic.  Reading  and  interpretation  of  selections  from  the 
Nibelungenlied,    Gudrun.   and   minor  epics.     Reports   on   assigned 
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topics.     Advanced  course  open  to  undergraduates  and  graduates. — 
Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

m 

Introductory  Course  in  Old  High  German. 

Lectures  based  upon  Braune's  Abriss  der  althochdeutschen 
Lautlehre,  2te  Aufl.,  and  readings  from  Braune's  Althochdeutsches 
Lesebuch,  4te  Aufl.  The  course  will  include  a  review  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  literature  of  the  period.  Primarily  for  graduates. — 
Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

German  Grammar. 

The  aim  of  the  course  will  be  to  give  the  student  a  compre- 
hensive and  systematic  view  of  Modem  German  Grammar.  Lec- 
tures, discussions,  and  reports.  Advanced  course  for  undergrad- 
uates and  graduates. — Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

[Old  Saxon. 

Lectures  and  recitations.  Holthausen,  Altsachsisches  Elemen- 
tarbuch,  and  Behaghel's  edition  of  Heliand. — Two  hours  a  week, 
throughout  the  year. 

Omitted  in  1906-1907;  to  be  given  in  1907-1908.] 

Assistant  Professor  Hildner: — 
Hans  Sachs. 

Lectures  and  reports. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Dr.  Florer: — 
The  Early  Writings  of  Lessing. 

Lectures,  investigations,  and  reports.  Advanced  course  open 
to  undergraduates  and  graduates. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semes- 
ter. 

Life  and  Works  of  Luther. 

Lectures  and  reports.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  Luther's 
language.  Advanced  course  open  to  undergraduates  and  grad- 
uates.— Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Dr.  Boucke: — 

The  History  of  German  Civilization. 

Lectures  and  readings  from  Gustav  Freytag's  Bilder  aus  der 
deutschen  Vergangenheit.  This  course  is  intended  to  supplement 
the  course  in  German  literature,  and  to  give  a  survey  of  the  his- 
torical development  of  German  culture  in  its  various  expressions 
up  to  the  begrinning  of  this  century,  with  special  regard  to  the 
more  important  epochs.  Advanced  course  open  to  undergraduates 
and  graduates. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 
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Heinrich  Heine. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  his  life  and  works.  Lectures  and 
reports  on  assigned  topics.  Advanced  course  open  to  undergrad- 
uates and  graduates. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

The  History  of  the  German  Language. 

This  course  aims  to  give  a  systematic  presentation  of  the 
general  development  of  the  German  language  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present.  A  knowledge  of  Gothic,  Old  High  German, 
and  Middle  High  German  is  assumed.  Primarily  for  graduates. — 
Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

OOTHIC. 

Assistant  Professor  Diekhoff: —    " 
Introductory  Course. 

Lectures  on  phonology  and  morphology,  and  reading  of  the 
Gospels.  Streitberg's  Gotisches  Elementarbuch.  This  course 
serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  Germanic  Philology. 
Primarily  for  graduates. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Advanced  Course. 

The  Epistles.  Heyne's  Ulfilas,  gte  Aufl.  Primarily  for  gradu- 
ates.— Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester, 

SCANDINAVIAN. 

Dr.  Boucke: — 

Old  Icelandic. 

Introductory  course.  Lectures  and  reading  of  selections  from 
the  Sagas.  Kahle's  altislandisches  Elementarbuch.  Primarily  for 
graduates. — Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

PHONETICS. 


The  Elements  of  Phonetics. 

A  study  of  the  elements  of  speech-sounds,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  needs  of  candidates  preparing  to  teach  modern  lan- 
guages.— Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 


ENGLISH. 

The  following  courses  (open  also  to  undergraduates  who  are  pre- 
pared to  take  them)  will  ordinarily  be  found  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
graduate  students.  In  case  of  students  who  have  specialized  in  Eng- 
lish for  their  first  degree,  additional  advanced  courses  for  graduate 
study  are  provided  after  conference  with  the  candidate.  Some  of  the 
subjects  assigned  in  recent  years  are  the  following :  The  Development 
of  the  English  Novel ;  The  English  Satirists  of  the  Seventeenth  and 
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Eighteenth  Centuries ;  The  Romantic  Revival  in  England  at  the  close 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century;  The  Pre-Shakespearian  Drama  in  Eng- 
land; Shakespeare's  Histories. 


Old  English.* 

A  genera]  introduction  to  the  subject. — Two  hours  a  week,  first 
semester. 

Old-English  Poetry. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  course  to  make  the  student  familiar 
with  the  mo&t  important  poetical  literature  of  the  Old-English 
period. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

The  History  of  the  English  Language. 

Lectures  on  the  most  important  factors  in  the  history  of  the 
language,  together  with  the  investigation  of  the  cause  and  process 
of  certain  changes  in  usage. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Modem  English  Grammar. 

This  course  is  intended  specially  for  candidates  preparing  to 
teach  English  grammar. — Two  hours  a  zveek,  second  semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Tatlock: — 
English  Literature.    The  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Cen- 
turies. 

This  course  is  open,  without  permission,  to  those  only  who 
take,  or  have  taken,  a  course  in  Chaucer.  It  will  deal  mainly  with 
pre- Chaucerian  Middle  English  literature,  and  will  consist  in  lec- 
tures and  outside  reading,  with  the  purpose  of  illustrating  Chaucer 
and  the  Middle  Ages.  Medizval  literature  will  be  classified  accord- 
ing to  its  various  genres  and  origins ;  an  account  will  be  given  of 
twelfth  century  Latin  literature,  of  the  chronicles,  of  the  origins 
of  the  Arthurian  and  other  romantic  material,  of  the  fabliaux,  the 
legends  and  the  like.  The  course  may  advantageously  be  taken  by 
students  of  any  modern  literature  or  of  mediaeval  history. — Two 
hours,  first  semester. 

English  Literature.    From  Chaucer  to  the  Renaissance. 

This  course  consists  in  lectures  and  outside  reading  on 
Wyclif,  Chaucer,  Gower,  Langland,  Mandeville,  Malory,  Skelton, 
the  Scottish  poets  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and 
other  writers,  and  on  the  native  origins  of  the  English  drama. — 
Two  hours,  second  semester. 


*The  term  "Old  English"  is  used  In  this  Announcement  for  the 
period  of  English  often  called  "Anglo-Saxon." 
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Professor  Demmon  and  Assistant  Professor  Strauss: — 

English  Literature  Seminary.  . 

Each  student  is  expected  first,  to  read  the  entire  list  of  works 
with  which  the  course  deals,  together  with  such  critical  literature 
on  each  subject  as  there  may  be  time  for;  second,  to  present  an 
essay  upon  an  assigned  masterpiece;  third,  to  participate  each 
week  in  a  general  ex  tempore  discussion  of  the  work  under  consid- 
eration. The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  lay  a  foundation  for  correctly 
estimating  literary  masterpieces  of  widely  varying  types.  The 
list  of  masterpieces  is  as  follows :  More's  Utopia ;  Bacon's 
Essays ;  Milton's  Areopagitica ;  Carlyle's  Sartor  Resartus ;  George 
Eliot's  Silas  Marner ;  Spenser's  Faery  Queen,  Book  i  ;  Shake- 
speare's Sonnets ;  Milton's  Paradise  Lost ;  Dryden's  Absalom  and 
Achitophel ;  Pope's  Essay  on  Man ;  Wordsworth's  Excursion ; 
Tennyson's  Maud;  Browning's  The  Ring  and  the  Book;  Swin- 
burne's Atalanta  in  Calydon. — Two  hours,  first  semester. 

Shakespeare  Seminary. 

The  method  is  similar  to  that  in  the  preceding  course.  The 
plays  selected  are :  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream ;  The  Merchant 
.  of  Venice ;  As  You  Like  It ;  Twelfth  Night ;  The  Tempest ; 
Richard  III ;  the  two  parts  of  Henry  IV ;  Henry  V ;  Romeo  and 
Juliet ;  Hamlet ;  Othello ;  King  Lear ;  Macbeth ;  Coriolanus. — 
Two  hours,  second  semester, 

American  Literature  Seminary. 

Authors  studied:  Irving,  Cooper,  .Bryant,  Emerson,  Haw- 
thorne, Longfellow,  Whittier,  Poe,  Holmes,  Thoreau,  Lowell, 
Bayard  Taylor,  Howells,  and  James.  Representative  works  of 
the  authors  named  are  studied,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  discover 
the  distinctly  American  element  by  a  comparative  study  with 
British  authors. — Second  semester.  When  this  subject  is  taken 
for  an  advanced  degree,  individual  work  is  assigned  for  the  first 
semester,  upon  which  the  candidate  is  expected  to  make  weekly 
reports. 

Poetics. 

Lectures.  Candidates  who  take  their  major  in  English  Litera- 
ture are  expected  to  take  this  course  in  connection  with  the  semi- 
nary work  in  English  Literature  and  Shakespeare. — One  hour, 
throughout  the  year. 

Studies  in  the  text  of  Shakespeare. 

The  aim  will  be  to  illustrate  the  method  of  textual  study  as 
applied  to  a  play  like  Hamlet,  and  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome 
in  establishing  a  text.  The  McMillan  Shakespeare  Library  affords 
a  very  full  apparatus  for  these  studies. — Throughout  the  year. 
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RHETORIC. 

It  is  expected  that  gradus^te  students  will  be  reasonably  pro- 
ficient in  writing.  The  study  of  composition,  therefore,  unless  it  is 
pursued  with  reference  to  the  theory  of  teaching,  is  not  regarded  as 
a  graduate  study. 

Mr.  Thomas: — 

Interpretations  of  Literature  and  Art. 

The  first  weeks  of  the  course  are  given  to  a  discussion  of  the 
leading  principles  of  criticism.  These  principles  are  then  applied 
in  the  appreciation  and  interpretation  of  specimens  of  literature 
and  art.  The  course  is  conducted  as  a  seminary. — Two  hours  a 
week,  first  semester. 

Newspaper  Writing:   Theory  and  Practice. 

Intended  for  students  who  are  preparing  to  do  newspaper 
work.  The  class  will  prepare  and  publish,  in  the  course  of  the 
semester,  several  issues  of  a  daily  paper. — Two  hours  a  week,  first 
semester. 

Teachers'  Course :   Studies  in  the  Theory  of  Style. 

Analysis  will  be  made  of  some  of  the  most  noted  essays  on 
style  by  authors  representing  the  various  points  of  view  from 
which  the  subject  has  been  considered.  Among  others,  De  Quincey, 
Spencer,  Pater,  and  Stevenson  will  be  taken  up.  This  course  will 
be  conducted  as  a  seminary. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Prose  Fiction. 

Studies  in  the  structure  and  function  of  the  leading  types  of 
prose  fiction,  including  the  short  story. — Two  hours  a  week,  second 
semester. 

The  course  is  conducted  as  a  seminary. 

Mr.  Morrill: — 
Principles  of  Style. 

The  purpose  in  this  course  is  to  discover,  from  a  critical  study 
of  illustrative  selections,  the  principles  governing  the  structure 
of  the  composition,  the  choice  of  words,  and  the  development  of 
the  idea,  in  the  best  modern  prose.  The  relation  of  the  writer  to 
his  work  and  to  his  public  will  receive  some  consideration.  The 
selections  are  from  Bunyan,  Burke,  Thackeray,  Ruskin,  Lowell, 
Carlyle,  Newman,  Addison,  Macaulay,  and  others. — Two  hours  a 
week,  first  semester. 

Reviews. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  furnish  instruction,  and  give  prac- 
tice, in  the  writing  of  book-reviews  for  newspapers  and  magazines 
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During  the  semester  the  class  will  edit  and  publish  several  issues 
of  a  weekly  review.  A  few  lectures  on  standards  of  criticism 
and  methods  of  reviewing  will  be  given  at  the  beginning  of  the 
semester,  and  specimen  reviews  will  be  analyzed  in  detail. — Two 
hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

The  attention  of  graduate  students  is  called  to  a  course  in  the 
Philosophy  of  Rhetoric  offered  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy 
by  Professor  Rebec. 

ORATORY. 

Professor  Trueblood: — 

Study  of  Great  Orators,  ancient  and  modem. 

Lectures  on  methods  of  public  address  and  sources  of  power. 
Study  of  representative  selections.  The  method  is  similar  to  that 
in  the  English  Literature  Seminary. — Two  hours  a  week,  first 
semester. 

Oral  Discussions. 

This  course  is  designed  to  develop  readiness  of  extemporiza- 
tion. It  involves  the  application  of  the  principles  of  logic  and 
elocution  in  the  discussion  of  leading  topics  of  the  day.  Students 
are  required  to  present  briefs  of  the  subject  discussed. — Two  hours 
a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Shakespearean  Reading. 

Critical  study  and  interpretative  readings  of  four  plays.  Analy- 
sis of  character,  plot,  and  incident.  Expressional  reading  of  prin- 
cipal scenes.  Characters  assigned  to  members  of  the  class  and 
scenes  recited  from  the  platform.  Plays  to  be  selected. — Two  hours 
a  week,  throughout  the  year. 


ART  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

A.     THEORY  OF  ART. 

Professor  Rebec: — 
Esthetics. 

^         Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Elect  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 

Principles  and  Problems  in  iEsthetic  History. 

Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 
Elect  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 


Seminary  in  ^Esthetics. 

Elect  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 
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Professor  Winkler: — 

Lessing's  Laokoon. 

Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 
Elect  in  the  Department  of  German. 

Schiller's  iEsthetics. 

Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 
Elect  in  the  Department  of  German. 

Mr.  Thomas: — 

Interpretations  of  Literature  and  Art. 

The  first  weeks  of  the  course  are  given  to  a  discussion  of  the 

leading  principles  of  criticism.     These  principles  are  then  applied 

.  in  the  appreciation  and  interpretation  of  specimens  of  literature 

and  art.     The  course  is  conducted  as  a  seminary. — Two  hours  a 

zveek,  first  semester. 

Elect  in  the  Department  of  Rhetoric. 

B.     ART    AND    AKCH.KOLOGY. 

Professor  Craig: — 

Interpretation    of    the    Monuments    of    Babylonian    and 

Assyrian  Art. 

Illustrated  lectures. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 
Elect  in  the  Department  of  Semitic  Literature  and  History. 

Professor  D'Ooge: — 
History  of  Greek  Art. 

Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 
Elect  in  the  Department  of  Greek. 

Professor  Kelsey: — 

The  Topography  and  Monuments  of  Ancient  Rome. 
Three  hours  a  zveek,  second  semester. 
Elect  in  the  Department  of  Latin. 

Roman  Art. 

*  Illustrated  lectures. — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Elect  in  the  Department  of  Latin. 
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MUSIC. 

In  addition  to  the  undergraduate  courses  in  choral  music,  har- 
mony, history  of  music,  musical  analysis,  counterpoint,  etc.,  special 
courses  are  provided  for  graduate  students. 

These  courses  are  divided  into  two  groups.  The  first  group, 
simple  and  double  counterpoint,  canon  and  fugue,  free  composition 
and  instrumentation,  is  intended  for  such  students  as  have  the  proper 
preliminary  training,  and  possess  the  special  talent  necessary  for 
creative  work.  The  second  group  represents  original  research  in  the 
history  of  music,  criticism  of  the  literature  of  music,  or  research 
work  in  the  evolution  of  musical  instruments.  The  successful  prose- 
cution of  work  in  these  courses  demands  the  same  preliminary  train- 
ing as  the  studies  in  the  first  group,  and  for  the  last  named  course  a 
thorough  scientific  preparation. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  opportunities  for  hearing 
music,  without  which  work  of  a  critical  nature  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  are  exceptional,  while  the  Stearns  Collection  of  Musical 
Instruments,  including  representatives  of  all  classes  of  instruments 
(nearly  sixteen  hundred  in  number),  furnishes  ample  material  for 
research.  The  special  library  on  this  subject  is  already  of  consider- 
able importance,  and  additions  are  being  constantly  made  of  the 
largest  works  bearing  on  this  and  the  other  subjects,  indicated  as 
proper  for  graduate  work.  While  simple  counterpoint  is  included  in 
undergraduate  work,  it  is  desirable  that  students  pursuing  graduate 
work  in  the  first  group,  should  have  mastered  it,  although  it  is  not 
demanded  as  a  condition  of  entrance  upon  the  work. 

Professor  Stanley: — 
First  Group, 

Simple  Counterpoint. 

Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

(Only  in  exceptional  cases  will  this  be  regarded  as  graduate 
work.) 


Double  Counterpoint. 

Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Canon  and  Fugue. 

Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Free  Composition,  and  Instrumentation. 
Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Second  Group. 
Historical  Research. 

Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 
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Musical  Criticism. 

Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

(This  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  more  general  coarse 
given  to  undergraduates,  as  this  involves  special  research,  and 
careful  analysis  of  the  principles  of  criticism  as  applied  to  music 
and  its  literature.) 

Research  in  the  Evolution  of  Musical  Instruments. 

Time  to  he  arranged. 

Original  work  in  research  will  be  required  of  candidates  for 
the  doctor's  degree,  who  take  music  as  one  of  their  subjects.  The 
scope  of  this  work  will  depend  upon  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
i.  e.,  whether  a  major  or  minor.  If  music  is  a  major,  the  general 
conditions  respecting  a  thesis  must  be  complied  with ;  if  a  minor, 
the  amount  of  work  required  will  be  determined  by  the  committee 
in  charge. 


HISTORY. 

Professor  Hudson  : — 

The  History  of  Europe  since  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia. 

This  period  is  covered  in  two  courses,  each  three  hours  a 
week.  The  course  given  the  first  semester  deals  mainly  with  the 
condition  of  society  and  government  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution, 
and  with  the  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  era,  as  marking  the 
transition  between  the  old  and  the  new  political  and  social  order. 
In  the  course  given  the  second  semester,  the  emphasis  is  laid  upon 
the  national  movement  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  a  careful 
study  is  made  of  the  establishment  of  Italian  and  German  unity 
and  of  the  work  of  Cavour  and  of  Bismarck. 

Present  Problems  of  European  Politics. 

In  a  course  given  the  first  semester,  three  hours  a  week,  a 
study  is  made  of  the  relations  of  the  powers  as  they  are  affected 
by  Asiatic  and  African  questions  and  by  the  decline  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire.  Among  the  subjects  discussed  are  the  advance  of 
Russia  on  the  Pacific  and  in  Central  Asia,  the  attitude  of  the 
powers  toward  China,  the  partition  of  Africa,  and  the  problems 
raised  by  the  weakening  of  Turkish  power  in  southeastern  Europe. 

Seminary  in  Modern  History. 

The  course  given  the  first  semester  deals  with  the  history  of 
England  from  1689  to  1815.  The  course  given  the  second  semester 
covers  the  period  since  181 5. — Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the 
year. 
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Professor  Dow : — 

Studies  in  Medieval  and  Early  Modem  European  History, 
This  work  consists  of  courses  which  extend  over  two  years, 
and  may  be  elected  two  years  in  succession.  Courses  ga  and  loa 
relate  to  the  history  of  France,  and  chiefly  to  institutions.  In  the 
first  semester  a  study  is  made  of  the  institutions  of  the  feudal 
period;  in  the  second,  attention  is  directed  to  changes  that  took 
place  in  the  later  medieval  and  early  modem  period.  Courses  gb 
and  lob  {gb  the  first  semester  and  lob  the  second)  treat  of  the 
period  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation,  and  consist,  like 
the  other  two,  of  a  series  of  logically  related  special  studies.  The 
aim  of  the  work,  aside  from  gaining  an  intensive  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  is  to  develop  independence  and  skill  in  acquiring  and  pre- 
senting well-founded  information.  To  these  ends  the  students  are 
occupied  especially  in  preparing  oral  and  written  reports. — Two 
hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Seminary  in  Medieval  History. 

This  work  is  devoted  in  part  to  an  introduction  to  the  histor- 
ical method,  with  reference  primarily  to  European  history.  The 
more  fundamental  questions  regarding  the  study  of  history  and  its 
relations  to  other  subjects  are  discussed,  and  special  attention  is 
given  to  means  and  methods  of  work,  and  to  historical  bibliog- 
raphy, diplomatic,  and  other  aiding  sciences.  The  main  purpose 
in  view,  however,  is  to  provide  practice  in  historical  investigation 
and  writing.  The  students  are  expected  to  co-operate  with  the 
instructor  in  the  study  of  some  subject  from  the  sources,  and  to 
take  such  part  as  they  can  in  both  critical  and  constructive  tasks. 
— Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Assistant  Professor  Cross  : — 

Studies  in  English  History  since  the  Reformation. 

The  period  covered  by  this  work  extends  from  the  Reforma- 
tion to  the  Revolution  of  1688  inclusive.  Three  successive  phases 
of  the  subject  are  dealt  with  in  courses  given  in  different  years. 
The  first  course,  which  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  separation 
from  Rome  under  Henry  VIII,  and  the  completion  of  the  Reforma- 
tion settlement  under  Elizabeth,  takes  into  account  the  character- 
istics of  Tudor  absolutism,  foreign  relations,  and  intellectual, 
social,  and  industrial  conditions,  so  far  as  they  touch  the  main 
problem.  The  second  course  is  devoted  to  the  Puritan  Revolution. 
Beginning  with  the  situation  at  the  accession  of  the  Stuart  dynasty, 
the  relations  between  the  Crown,  Parliament,  and  the  Nation  up 
to  the' outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  will  be  traced  in  detail.  In  the 
concluding   course   of  the   cycle   the   nature   and   meaning   of  the 
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Restoration,  with  particular  reference  to  Parliament  and  the 
Church  are  first  examined.  Among  the  remaining  topics  treated 
are :  The  home  and  foreign  policy  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II., 
the  causes  leading  to  the  expulsion  of  the  latter  monarch,  the 
various  steps  in  constitutional  development,  the  attempts  to  secure 
toleration  for  Dissenters,  and  the  course  of  political  thought  to 
1689. 

Following  introductory  lectures  by  the  instructor  on  the  gen- 
eral features  and  the  sources  and  literature  of  the  period  to  be 
studied,  the  bulk  of  the  work  will  consist  of  discussions  and 
reports  by  the  students  on'  assigned  topics,  with  a  view  to  afford 
training  in  critical  and  constructive  use  of  standard  histories, 
monographs,  and  original  documents. 

The  course  for  1 906-1 907  deals  with  the  period  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  Elizabeth. — Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 


AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

All  of  the  courses  in  American  history  may  be  of  interest  to 
graduate  students.  This  will  depend  on  the  amount  of  undergraduate 
work  they  have  done  and  the  nature  of  their  previous  study.  The 
general  plan  of  work  includes  a  course  in  American  history  extend- 
ing over  two  years  and  a  half,  beginning  with  lectures  on  colonial 
history,  and  ending  with  a  seminary  in  which  special  problems  are 
investigated  in  original  material.  Reference  may  also  be  made  to  a 
course  in  the  principles  of  Constitutional  Law  and  Political  Institu- 
tions of  the  United  States,  which  is  given  in  the  Department  of 
American  History,  and  is  fitted  into  other  work  that  is  more  strictly 
historical  in  character.  (See  Calendar.)  A  teacher's  course,  which 
is  not  mentioned  below,  is  given  the  second  semester.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  practical  talks  to  those  intending  to  teach,  on  the  purposes 
and  methods  of  historical  instruction,  and  gives  useful  information 
concerning  bibliography  and  other  aids  used  by  the  secondary  teacher. 
Occasional  meetings  with  advanced  students  are  devoted  to  a  con- 
sideration of  new  books  and  periodical  material  in  American  history. 

Assistant  Professor  Van  Tyne  : — 

American  Colonial  History. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  trace  the  development  of  our 
early  history  as  far  as  the  Revolution.  The  lectures  are  intended 
to  emphasize  the  more  important  phases,  to  interpret  facts,  and 
to  show  their  relations.  Some  attention  is  given  to  the  period  of 
discovery,  the  cartography,  and  to  the  plans  and  characteristics  of 
colonizing  nations.  Chief  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  development  of 
the  social,  industrial,  and  political  life  of  the  English  colonies,  and 
to  the  growth  of  American  institutions  and  principles. — Three 
times  a  week,  second  semester. 
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United   States  History  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Civil 

War  ( i860)  to  the  Present  Time. 

In  addition  to  the  political  and  constitutional  questions  of  the 
war  and  reconstruction  periods,  the  lectures  will  deal  with  the 
social  and  economic  conditions  existing  in  the  North  and  the 
South  both  during  those  periods  and  after.  The  race  question, 
the  "Solid  South/'  the  industrial  expansion,  and  the  evolution  of 
the  United  States  into  a  world  power  will  be  treated.  The  lec- 
tures will  be  amplified  by  assigned  reading  and  special  papers. — 
Three  times  a  week,  first  semester. 

Studies  in  American  History. 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  opportunity  for  the  somewhat 
careful  study  of  selected  topics  in  American  history.  Important 
social,  economic,  and  political  problems  not  fully  treated  in  the 
regular  lecture  courses  are  chiefly  selected  for  treatment.  Written 
and  oral  reports  are  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor. 
Special  facilities  are  given  for  the  use  of  the  library. — Two  hours 
a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Professor  McLaughlin  : — 

Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  the  United  States, 

1775-1861. 

In  this  course  lectures  are  given  twice  a  week.  Once  a  week 
the  class  is  divided  into  sections  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
informally  the  topics  presented  in  the  lectures,  and  to  enable 
students  to  make  reports  on  collateral  reading  and  other  assigned 
tasks.  The  purpose  of  the  lectures  is  not  to  give  a  S3rmmetrical 
narrative  account  of  the  history  of  the  United  States,  but  to  treat 
somewhat  carefully  the  more  significant  constitutional  problems, 
to  interpret  signal  movements,  to  point  out  the  bearings  and  rela- 
tionships of  facts.  An  effort  also  is  made  to  trace  the  political 
and  social  development  of  the  country. — Three  times  a  week, 
throughout  the  year. 

Seminary  in  American  History. 

This  course  is  primarily  for  graduate  students  who  have 
already  done  considerable  historical  work.  The  object  is  to  give 
training  in  the  investigation  of  historical  problems,  in  the  handling 
of  original  material,  and  in  the  proper  presentation  of  reports. 
Graduate  students  will  receive  individual  attention  and  assistance 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  investigations. — Two  hours  a  week, 
throughout  the  year. 
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OOVERNnBNT. 

Professor  Hudson  : — 

Political  Institutions. 

In  a  coarse  given  the  second  semester,  three  hours  a  week,  a 
comparative  study  is  made  of  the  political  institutions  of  France, 
Italy,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Austria-Hungary.  ^  Political  par- 
ties are  studied  in  connection  with  institutions,  and  an  effort  is 
made  to  trace  the  connection  between  political  and  party  organiza- 
tion. 

Assistant  Professor  Fairlie: — 
National  Administration. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  national  administration  of  the 
United  States,  compared  with  that  of  the  principal  European 
countries.  It  begins  with  an  examination  of  the  administrative 
powers  of  the  President  and  Senate  and  those  of  other  chief 
executives  and  executive  councils'.  Each  of  the  nin^  Executive 
Departments  in  the  United  States  government  and  the  various 
administrative  services  connected  with  them  will  be  considered 
and  compared  with  the  corresponding  departments  and  services  in 
other  governments.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  devel- 
opment of  its  work  will  be  discussed  with  reference  to  the  means 
and  opportunities  of  entering  the  administrative  service,  and  in 
comparison  with  the  systems  of  professional  training  and  exam- 
inations in  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  France.  A  brief  survey 
will  also  be  given  of  the  organization  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
national  judiciary  in  the  United  States. — Three  hours  a  week,  Ursf 
semester. 

State  and  Local  Administration. 

In  this  course  will  be  given  a  general  and  comparative  survey 
of  government  in  the  different  States  of  the  American  Union. 
Some  time  will  be  given  to  the  development  of  constitutions. 
Each  of  the  three  departments  of  State  government  will  then  be 
examined :  the  legislatures,  the  judiciary,  and  the  governors  and 
other  State  officers.  Local  government,  including  county,  town- 
ship and  municipal  administration,  will  be  studied.  And  the 
organization  of  political  parties,  and  their  influence  on  the  work- 
ing of  the  governmental  machinery,  will  be  investigated  and  dis- 
cussed.— Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

The  Government  of  Michigan. 

After  tracing  constitutional  and  political  development  in 
Michigan,  the  various  organs  of  State  and  local  government  in 
this  State  are  studied  in  turn :  the  legislature,  the  judicial  system, 
the  governor  and  other  State  officers  and  institutions,  and  local 
administration   in   the   counties,   townships,   and   cities.      Election 
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methods  will  also  be  examined  in  the  light  of  the  new  legislation 
on  primaries.  The  State  Constitution  will  be  used  as  the  basis  for 
study;  but  this  will  be  explained  and  interpreted  by  statutes, 
judicial  decisions,  and  governmental  practice. — Two  hours  a 
week,  second  semester. 

English  Political  Institutions. 

While  dealing  primarily  with  present  institutions,  this  course 
will  necessarily  treat  of  their  development,  especially  during  the 
nineteenth  century.  Among  the  topics  considered  will  be :  the 
supremacy  of  Parliament,  the  democratization  and  dominance  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  system  of  cabinet  government,  the 
influence  of  the  Crown  and  the  House  of  Lords,  the  party  system, 
election  methods  and  parliamentary  procedure.  A  brief  outline 
will  also  be  given  of  the  judicial  system,  local  government,  and  the 
system  of  colonial  government. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Comparative  Administrative  Law. 

In  this  course,  special  attention  will  be  given  to  English  local 
administration,  showing  the  changes  during  the  nineteenth  century 
from  the  former  aristocratic  and  decentralized  methods  to  the 
present  democratic  regime  under  administrative  control  by  the 
central  government.  With  this  will  be  compared  the  highly  cen- 
tralized French  system  of  local  administration,  the  combination  of 
bureaucratic  and  popular  administration  in  Prussia,  and  the  sys- 
tem of  special  administrative  courts  in  both  countries.  The  study 
naturally  discloses  striking  points  of  difference  from  American 
arrangements,  and  suggests  discussion  as  to  the  relative  merits  of 
the  different  methods. — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Municipal  Administration. 

Two  connected  courses  are  given  on  this  subject,  running 
throughout  the  year.  That  given  the  first  semester  deals  with 
municipal  development  and  the  functions  of  municipal  govern- 
ment. The  historical  part  considers  briefly  ancient  and  medieval 
cities,  and  more  at  length  English,  American  and  nineteenth  cen- 
tury development.  The  discussion  of  municipal  activities  include 
the  various  services,  such  as  the  police,  ftre  brigades,  health 
departments,  schools,  charities,  public  works,  municipal  lighting 
and  street  railways ;  and  in  each  field  there  is  a  study  of  develop- 
ment, present  conditions  and  methods  of  administration  in  the 
leading  cities  of  Europe  and  America,  with  a  discussion  of  dis- 
puted problems,  such  as  the  control  of  the  police  and  municipal 
ownership. 

In  the  second  semester  course,  a  study  is  made  of  municipal 
organization,  methods  of  central  control  and  local  politics.  This 
begins  with  a  study  of  municipal  organization  in  the  United  States, 
including  the  recent  tendencies  to  centralize  power  in  the  hands 
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of  the  mayor.  With  the  American  methods  are  compared  the 
English  system  of  government  by  council  and  the  systems  of 
France  and  Prussia.  This  is  followed  by  a  study  of  legislative, 
judicial  and  administrative  control  over  municipal  officials  in  the 
various  countries.  The  last  part  of  the  course  deals  with  political 
parties  and  their  machinery,  recent  legislation  concerning  prim- 
aries, reform  movements  and  organizations,  and  the  relation  of 
politics  to  municipal  administration. — Three  hours  a  week, 
throughout  the  year. 

Seminary  in  Administration. 

These  are  courses  for  original  research  on  special  topics. 
During  the  year  1 906-1 907  a  study  will  be  made  of  State  adminis- 
tration in  Michigan.  Special  arrangements  may  also  be  made  with 
students  for  work  on  other  topics. — Two  hours  a  week,  each 
semester. 

Additional  advanced  courses  in  Public  Law  are  offered  in  the 
Law  Department,  viz. :  Constitutional  Law,  Public  Officers,  Tax- 
ation, Public  Corporations,  and  the  Science  of  Jurisprudence. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

The  advanced  courses  described  below  presuppose  instruction 
in  logic,  ethics  and  general  psychology ;  also  a  general  introduction 
to  philosophy,  and  a  somewhat  extended  study  of  the  history  of  phil- 
osophy, ancient,  medieval  and  modern.  Candidates  who  have  not 
had  preparation  equivalent  to  this  are  expected  to  take  certain  of  the 
lower  courses,  particularly  those  described  as  ''second  courses*'  in 
the  Literary  Announcement,  either  before  entering  upon,  or  in  con- 
nection with,  their  graduate  work.  Advanced  courses  bearing  upon 
the  history  of  philosophy  and  its  present  problems  are  also  given 
in  the  departments  of  Greek,  Latin,  French,  German,  and  Semitics. 
The  courses  in  mathematics  are  also  a  most  valuable  preparation  for 
philosophical  study. 

For  the  provisions  in  regard  to  the  fellowship  in  philosophy,  see 
page  23. 

In  the  work  announced  below  the  several  teachers  expect  to 
have  the  cooperation  of  Mr.  Vibbert  and  Mr.  Sellars  in  philosophy, 
and  of  Mr,  Shepard  in  psychology.  At  the  time,  however,  when  this 
Announcement  goes  to  press,  it  is  not  possible  to  state  precisely  what 
their  part  in  the  work  will  be.  For  the  Anal  arrangement  of  work 
see  the  general  announcement  of  the  Department  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  the  Arts.  This  will  be  issued  in  two  editions  later  in 
the  year. 

A.  seminaries. 

Students  who  have  attained  the  necessary  advancement  in  spe- 
cial lines  of  study  will  be  assigned,  for  the  most  difficult  work,  to 
the  various  professors  of  the  department  as  follows: 
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Metaphysics,  Professors  Wenlby  and  Lloyd. 

History  of  Philosophy,  Professor  Lloyd. 

Ethics,  Professors  Wenley  and  Lloyd. 

Modem  Systems,  Professors  Wenley  and  Lloyd. 

Ancient  Philosophy,  Professors  Wenley  and  Rebec. 

Philosophy  of  Religion,  Professor  Wenley. 

Esthetics,  Professor  Rebec. 

Political  Philosophy,  Professor  Lloyd. 

Epistemology,  Professor  Lloyd. 

Logic,  Professor  Rebec. 

Psychology,   Rational  and   Experimental,   Professor  Pillsbury. 

The  library  of  George  S.  Morris,  late  Professor  of  Philosophy  in 
the  University,  has  been  given  to  the  Philosophical  Department  It 
contains  about  i.ioo  volumes,  covering  the  entire  field  of  philosoph- 
ical inquiry.  These  have  been  shelved  in  the  Morris  Seminary 
Room,  and  are  reserved  for  the  exclusive  use  of  graduates  and 
special  students  in  Philosophy. 

B.     HISTORY    OF    PHILOSOPHY. 

Professor  Wenley: — 

*The  Philosophy  of  Kant. 

Proseminary;  study  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason. — Two 
hours  a  weekj  first  semester. 

♦The  Philosophy  of  Hegel. 

Study  of  the  Logic  and  discussions. — Two  hours  a  week, 
second  semester. 

Professor  Lloyd: — 

♦Philosophy  since  Hegel. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  the 
methods  of  investigation  and  discussion  in  the  subject.  Lectures ; 
detailed  study  of  Lotze,  the  Pessimists,  etc. — Two  hours  a  week, 
second  semester. 

Professor  Rebec: — 
♦American  Ideas. 

Origin  and  development  of  the  ideas  that  have  underlain 
American  life  and  history,  and  come  to  expression  in  American 
literature,  theology,  and  speculative  movements.  Lectures  and 
reports. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

♦Plato's  Republic. 

Collateral  reading  and  theses. — Two  hours  a  week,  first 
semester. 


*  Starred  courses  should  not  be  elected  without  consultation. 
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C.     ETHICS. 

Professor  Rebec: — 

♦Aristotle's  Ethics. 

Collateral  reading  and  theses. — Two  hours  a  week,  second 
semester. 

D.     PSYCHOLOGY. 

The  Psychological  Laboratory  is  well  equipped  for  original  inves- 
tigation; and  its  facilities  have  been  recently  improved  by  removal 
to  new  quarters.    See  page  i8. 

Professor  Pillsbury: — 

Original  Investigation. 

Hours  as  may  be  assigned,  throughout  the  year. 

E.     SPECIAL  COURSES. 

Professor  Wenley: — 

♦Movements  of  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

A  study  of  the  metaphysical  implications  of  modern  thought. 
Lectures,  reading,  thesis. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Professor  Lloyd: — 

Political  Philosophy. 

A  critical  study  of  society,  of  sovereignty,  rights,  duty,  and  of 
the  idea  of  the  social  organism. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Theory  of  Knowledge. 

Special  attention  in  1905-06  to  the  question  of  the  possibilities 
of  a  realistic  expression. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Metaphysics. 

A  study  of  fundamental  problems  in  philosophy,  with  special 
attention  in  1906-07  to  the  philosophy  of  evolution. — Two  hours  a 
week,  second  semester. 

Professor  Rebec: — 

iEsthetics. 

Lectures,  reports,  theses. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Evolution  of  the  aesthetic  consciousness,  as  revealed  in  the 
typical  great  masterpieces  of  literature.  Lectures  and  essays. — 
Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 


*  Starred  courses  should  not  be  elected  without  consultation. 
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THE  SCIENCE  AND  THE  AST  OF  TEACHING. 

Professor  Whitney: — 

History  of  Education,  Ancient,  Medieval,  and  Modern. 

Recitations,  assigned  readings,  reports  and  discussions.  Text- 
book: Monroe's  History  of  Education. — Four  hours  a  week,  first 
semester. 

Primarily  for  juniors.  Advanced  students  will  be  assigned 
additional  reading. 

School  Administration. 

Lectures,  readings,  reports.  Advanced  students  will  make  a 
comparative  study  of  foreign  school  system. — Two  hours  a  week, 
both  semesters. 

Philosophy  of  Education. 

Recitations  and  lectures.  Text-book:  Rozenkranz's  Philos- 
ophy of  Education. — Two  hours  a  week. 

Social  Education. 

This  course  embraces  a  consideration  of  the  school  as  a  social 
factor  in  its  relation  to  the  child,  the  home,  the  state  and  the 
church.  Also  a  discussion  of  the  relation  of  education  to  voca- 
tion and  crime.  Lectures  and  recitations. — Two  hours  a  week, 
second  semester. 

Assistant  Professor  de  Laguna  : — 

Philosophy  of  Education. 

The  general  basis  of  educational  policy.  Lectures,  recita- 
tions, and  supplementary  reading. — Three  hours  a  week,  second 
semester. 

Primarily  for  juniors.  Advanced  students  may  be  assigned 
additional  reading. 

Theoretical  and  Critical  Pedagogy. 

The  application  of  functional  psychology  to  problems  in  gen- 
eral method.  Text-book:  Thomdike's  Principles  of  Teaching. 
Angell's  Psychology  will  be  used  for  constant  reference. — Two 
hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Philosophy  7  (Elementary  Psychology)  or  its  equivalent  must 
precede  this  course. 

Educational  Theories  of  the  Greek  Philosophers. 

Xenophon's  Memorabilia;  Plato's  Protagoras  and  Republic; 
Burnet's  Aristotle  on  Education ;  MahaflFy's  Old  Greek  Education. 
Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 
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Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  and  Spencer. 

A  critical  study  of  Rousseau's  Emile,  Pestalozzi's  How  Ger- 
trude Teaches  her  Children,  and  Spencer's  Education. — Two  hours 
a  week,  first  semester. 

Herbart. 

Exposition  and  criticism  of  the  Herbartan  pedagogy. — Two 
hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Rapid  Reading  of  German  Pedagogy. 

Reading  and  discussion  of  selected  texts. — One  hour  a  week, 
first  semester. 

Educational  Classics  of  the  Renaissance  and  Enlighten- 
ment. 
Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  SOCIOLOGY,  INDUSTRY  AND 

COMMERCE. 

The  strictly  undergraduate  courses  in  political  economy  repre- 
sent the  work  of  at  least  one  academic  year.  These  courses  cover 
"Elements  of  Political  Economy"  and  "Problems  in  Political  Econ- 
omy" or  "Social  and  Industrial  Reforms."  For  descriptions  see  the 
University  Calendar. 

The  courses  enumerated  below  are,  with  two  or  three  excep- 
tions, open  to  undergraduates  as  well  as  graduate  students,  but 
special  instruction  will  be  afforded  all  graduate  students  in  connec- 
tion with  these  courses,  this  special  instruction  being  devoted  to  a 
more  careful  analysis  and  a  more  extended  discussion  than  is  pos- 
sible in  the  lectures.  The  courses  designated  as  Graduate  Courses 
are  open  only  to  graduate  students,  or  to  undergraduates  making  a 
specialty  of  political  economy  in  their  slenior  year. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  development  of  the 
Special  Courses  in  Higher  Commercial  Education  offers  unusual 
advantages  for  those  who  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  teaching 
commercial  subjects  in  colleges  and  high  schools.  It  may  be  stated 
further  that  students  who  intend  to  study  for  the  ministry,  as  also 
those  who  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  residence  in  social  settle- 
ments or  work  in  connection  with  municipal  charity  organizations, 
may  with  advantage  combine  the  courses  offered  in  sociology  and 
political  economy  with  courses  offered  in  other  departments  of  the 
University. 
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POUTICAL  BCONOnY. 

Professor  Adams: — 

History  of  the  Development  of  Industrial  Society. 

This  course  embraces  a  history  of  English  industrial  society 
from  the  twelfth  century  to  the  present  time,  and  is  designed  to 
show  how  modern  industrial  customs  and  rights  came  into  exist- 
ence. It  should  be  preceded  by  a  course  in  English  History. — 
Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Transportation  Problems. 

This  course  considers  the  social  and  industrial  significance  of 
modern  transportation,  traces  the  development  of  railway  trans- 
portation in  this  country  and  in  the  more  important  European 
countries,  discusses  the  administrative  and  legislative  organiza- 
tion of  railway  systems,  studies  the  history  of  railway  problems 
in  the  United  States,  and  pays  special  attention  to  the  experiment 
of  controlling  railways  through  commissions. — Two  hours  a  week, 
second  semester. 

Seminary  in  Political  Economy. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  instruction  upon  the  seminary  method  to 
familiarize  the  student  with  independent  investigation.  For  the 
first  semester  the  seminary  will  investigate  special  problems  in 
transportation ;  for  the  second  semester  special  problems  in  social 
reform. 

Professor  Taylor: — 

Principles  of  Finance. 

In  this  connection  the  word  finance  is  used  in  the  technical 
rather  than  the  popular  sense.  That  is,  it  does  not  include  money, 
banking,  stock  speculation,  or  any  of  the  allied  topics,  but  is 
rather  concerned  with  those  operations  which  are  involved  in 
meeting  the  expenses  of  governments.  It  begins  with  an  account 
of  expenditures, — their  different  kinds,  the  limits  as  to  amount 
set  by  financial  consideration,  and  so  on.  It  then  treats  the  vari- 
ous methods  of  raising  funds  to  meet  these  expenditures,  giving 
to  taxation,  as  the  most  important,  the  fullest  treatment.  Finally, 
it  explains  the  principal  features  of  the  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative procedure  whereby  the  raising  of  revenue  and  the  making 
of  expenditure  are  carried  out. — Three  hours  a  week,  second 
semester. 

Theory  and  History  of  Money. 

This  course  begins  with  a  descriptive  account  of  the  media  of 
exchange,  including  money  and  its  various  credit  substitutes. 
This  is  followed  by  a  study  of  the  natural  laws  governing  mone- 
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tary^  phenomena,  such  as  those  which  fix  the  monetary  standard, 
those  regulating  the  movement  and  distribution  of  money,  and 
so  on.  Next  comes  a  sketch  of  monetary  history, — particularly 
that  of  the  United  States.  Finally,  three  or  four  lectures  are 
given  to  the  best  methods  of  regulating  monetary  systems. — Two 
hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Banking. 

This  course  is  roughly  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  is 
chiefly  descriptive,  being  occupied  with  a  fairly  full  account  of 
banking  instruments  and  operation.  This  is  followed  by  a  study 
of  banking,  the  volume  of  loan  resources  available  to  a  bank,  and 
so  on.  The  last  weeks  of  the  course  are  given  to  the  history  of 
the  most  important  banking  systems,  especial  stress  being  laid  on 
those  which  now  exist,  or  have  existed,  in  the  United  States. — 
Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

History  of  Political  Economy.     . 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  are  specializing  in 
Political  Economy,  and  is  open  only  to  such  as  have  already  taken 
considerable  work  in  the  subject.  Some  text-book — Ingram  or 
Cossa — is  made  the  basis  of  the  work;  but  in  dealing  with  the 
more  important  writers,  such  as  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo,  and  Mill, 
much  of  the  time  is  given  to  the  direct  study  of  their  writings. 
The  instructor  reserves  the  right  to  change  entirely  the  character 
of  this  course,  if  the  interests  of  the  students  who  would  natur- 
ally elect  it  seem  to  make  such  a  change  desirable.  See  also 
under  next  course. — Two  hours  a  week,  Hrst  semester. 

Economic  Theory.    Advanced  Course. 

The  time  ^f  this  course  is  usually  given  to  a  comparative 
study  of  the  history  of  opinion  on  the  leading  problems  of  eco- 
nomic theory, — ^the  nature  of  capital,  the  origin  of  interest,  the 
laws  of  value,  and  so  on.  The  work  of  the  class  hour  includes 
the  discussion  of  readings  assigned  to  the  class  generally  and 
of  reports  on  readings  assigned  to  particular  members.  The 
topics  covered  vary  from  year  to  year.  When  a  particular  group 
of  students  remain  together  for  two  or  three  years,  this  and  the 
preceding  course  are  developed  into  a  series  of  courses,  covering 
new  ground  each  year.  Further,  the  instructor  reserves  the  right 
to  change  altogether  the  character  of  the  course,  if  the  needs  of 
the  students  interested  seem  to  require  it.  For  example,  this 
course  is  sometimes  made  a  mere  continuance  of  the  preceding; 
another  year  it  is  devoted  to  a  general  review  of  economic  theory, 
and  so  on. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 
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SOCIOLOOY. 

Professor  Cooley: — 

Principles  of  Sociology. 

This  course  aims  at  a  systematic  and  comprehensive  study  of 
the  underlying  principles  of  social  science.  The  general  plan  fol- 
lowed is  to  begin  with  personal  relations  in  their  simplest  and 
most  direct  form ;  proceeding  thence  to  the  more  complex  forms 
of  association,  to  an  analysis  of  the  process  of  social  change,  and, 
finally,  to  a  study  of  social  tendency  and  the  theory  of  progress. 
Cooley's  Human  Nature  and  the  Social  Order  is  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  first  part.  Historical  references  are  employed,  but 
the  main  aim  is  a  rational  interpretation  of  existing  society,  and 
ample  contemporary  illustration  is  given  of  the  principles  ad- 
vanced. While  some  attention  is  paid  to  the  differing  views  of 
prominent  writers,  the  course  is,  in  the  main,  constructive  rather 
than  critical. — Four  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Problems  in  Sociology. 

This  course  embraces  a  study  of  the  laws  of  population,  de- 
generacy, the  liquor  problem,  poor-relief  (public  and  private), 
vagrancy,  crime  and  penology,  the  divorce  problem  and  kindred 
questions,  the  assimilation  of  the  foreign  element  in  American 
population,  the  development  of  cities,  the  tenement  question, 
slums,  social  settlements  and  other  sociological  questions  of 
present  interest. 

<rhe  class  is  supplied  with  a  list  of  about  fifty  topics,  accom- 
panied by  references,  and  each  student  is  required  to  choose  one 
of  these  topics  and  write  an  essay  upon  it. — Four  hours  a  week, 
second  semester. 

The    Development   of    Sociological    Thought;    Study    of 

Comte,  Spencer,  Ward,  Giddings,  and  Others. 
This  course  is  intended  to  furnish  an  opportunity  for  com- 
parative study  and  discussion  of  the  writers  who  have  contributed 
most  to  the  growth  of  sociology.  The  class  consists  chiefly  of 
graduate  students,  and  is  conducted  as  a  seminary.— 'Two  hours  a 
week,  first  semester. 

Psychological  Sociology. 

This  course  is  similar  in  character  to  the  preceding,  and 
usually,  though  not  necessarily,  succeeds  it.  '  Cooley's  Human 
Nature  and  the  Social  Order,  Baldwin's  Social  and  Ethical  Inter- 
pretations of  Mental  Development  and  other  works  in  this  field 
will  be  used.  This  course  is  conducted  as  a  sehiinary. — Two 
hours  a  week,  second  semester. 
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The  Social  Development  of  the  Church. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  students  intending  to  enter 
the  ministry,  or  others  especially  interested  in  the  church,  an 
opportunity  for  study  and  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  church 
to  the  rest  of  society  both  in  the  past  and  at  the  present  time.  It 
must  be  preceded  by  Course  19,  and  is  conducted  somewhat  as  a 
seminary. — One  hour  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Special  Work  With  Graduate  Students. 

Graduate  students  sufficiently  advanced  in  their  work  to  need 
special  guidance, — especially  those  working  for  the  doctor's  de- 
gree,— will  be  met  in  small  groups  or  singly,  as  often  as  it  is  found 
practicable  and  expedient. — First  and  second  semesters. 

INDU5TRY  AND  COnflERCE. 

Professor  Jones: — 

The  Resources  and  Extractive  Industries  of  the  United 
States. 

The  first  part  of  the  semester  is  occupied  with  a  study  of  the 
physical  and  social  resources  of  the  United  States. 

The  latter  part  of  the  semester  is  occupied  with  studies  in 
the  industries  connected  with  American  agriculture,  forestry  and 
mining. — Three  hours  a  week,  Hrst  semester. 

• 

The  Manufactures  of  the  United  States. 

The  history,  methods,  present  location  and  condition  of  our 
chief  manufacturing  industries  will  be  presented,  the  relation  of 
these  industries  to  one  another,  and  to  sources  of  raw  materials, 
means  of  transportation,  market  facilities,  and  foreign  trade. — 
Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

The  Distributive  Industries  of  the  United  States. 

Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  The  group  of  courses  bear- 
ing the  above  title  has  for  its  general  purpose  to  give  an  account 
of  the  methods  employed  in  marketing  economic  goods,  to  de- 
scribe the  agencies  used,  and  to  define  the  workNof  those  classes, 
known  as  middlemen,  who  are  engaged  in  producing  time,  place, 
and  quantity  utility. 

a.    The  Distribution  of  Agricultural  Products. 

After  a  preliminary  consideration  of  the  institutes  of  com- 
merce, the  systems  used  in  marketing  grain,  cotton,  tobacco,  live 
stock,  dairy  products,  fruits  and  wool  are  studied. — Two  hours  a 
week,  first  semester. 
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b.  The  Manufacturer's  Problem  of  Distribution. 
Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

c.  Wholesale  Trade. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  principles  and  practices  of  modern 
wholesale  trade. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

d.  Retail  Trade. 

The  department  store  is  given  special  attention. — Two  hours 
a  week,  second  semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Glover: — 

Mathematics  of  Insurance. 

In  connection  with  the  course  in  Higher  Commercial  Educa- 
tion six  courses  are  offered  upon  the  actuarial  phases  and  technique 
ot  insurance.  The  theory  of  the  valuation  of  securities  is  also 
presented.  For  students  in  this  line  a  statistical  laboratory 
equipped  with  all  necessary  computing  machines  is  available.  For 
further  information  regarding  courses  in  insurance  see  this 
Announcement  under  Mathematics. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  Insurance  Law  given  in  the  Law 
Department  is  open  to  students  in  the  Department  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  the  Arts  by  special  arrangement. 

Doctor  Sm alley: — 
Corporations. 

This  course  undertakes  a  study  of  corporations  as  a  phase  of 
industrial  society.  It  considers  the  functions  of  the  promoter  and 
underwriter,  the  organization  of  corporations  under  general  laws, 
corporate  securities  and  management,  receiverships  and  reorgan- 
izations. It  pays  particular  attention  to  those  problems — such  as 
promoter's  liability,  over-capitalization,  protection  of  minority 
interests,  corporation  wrecking,  etc. — to  which  the  growth  of  cor- 
porations has  given  rise,  and  discusses  the  various  programs  of 
public  supervision  and  control. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Government  Control  of  Industry. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  consider  industrial  regulation  from 
the  legal  point  of  view.  A  study  is  made  of  the  power  of  govern- 
ment, under  our  constitutional  system,  to  control  industrial  action. 
This  involves,  in  the  main,  a  discussion  of  the  legal  doctrines  of 
the  police  power  and  of  public  policy,  as  far  as  they  are  of  eco- 
nomic importance,  special  attention  being  paid  to  their  bearing 
upon  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  labor  and  capital,  trusts, 
railroads,  and  so  forth. — Two  hours  a  zvcek.  second  semester. 
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INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 

The  courses  in  international  law  presupposes  a  general  acquaint- 
ance with  modern  European  history. 

President  Angell: — 

Lectures  on  International  Law. 
Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

History  of  Treaties. 

Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester, 

MATHEMATICS. 

The  courses  mentioned  below  presuppose  the  usual  preparatory 
course  in  algebra  and  elementary  geometry,  plane,  solid,  and  spher- 
ical, together  with  two  years  of  collegiate  study  devoted  to.  trigo- 
nometry, higher  algebra,  plane  analytic  geometry,  and  differential  and 
integral  calculus. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  announced  below,  advanced  work  in 
mathematical  reading  and  research  will  be  arranged,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  suit  the  needs  of  individual  students. 

A.    FOR    UNDERGRADUATES    AND    GRADUATES. 

Professor  Beman  : — 

Solid  Analytic  Geometry. 

Frost,  with  references  to  Salmon. — Two  hours  a  week,  first 
semester. 

Differential  Equations. 

Johnson,  with  references  to  Forsyth,  Boole,  and  Mansion. — 
Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Teachers'  Seminary. 

Critical  study  of  certain  text-books  in  algebra  and  geometry, 
together  with  the  discussion  of  methods  and  aims  in  mathemat- 
ical teaching,  sketches  of  the  history  of  mathematics,  lists  of 
books  for  teachers,  etc. — Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Quaternions. 

Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Professor  Ziwet: — 

Advanced  Mechanics. 

This  course  forms  a  direct  continuation  of  the  course  in  ele- 
mentary mechanics ;  it  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  dynamics  of  a 
rigid  body. — Three  hours  a  zvcek,  second  semester. 
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Professor  Markley: — 

Projective  Geometry. 

This  course  begins  with  the  pure  geometry  of  position,  Reye's 
work  being  used  as  a  text,  this  is  followed  by  the  analytic  treat- 
ment, with  the  aid  of  homogeneous  projective  coordinates  and  the 
elements  of  the  theory  of  invariants. — Three  hours  a  week, 
throughout  the  year. 

Assistant  Professor  Glover: — 
Higher  Algebra. 

The  more  important  topics  to  be  considered  in  this  course  are : 
symmetric  functions  of  the  roots,  resultants,  solution  of  a.  system 
of  n  linear  equations,  theorems  concerning  integral  functions  of 
one  and  two  variables,  and  elements  of  the  theory  of  substitutions. 
— Three  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Theory  of  Annuities  and  Insurance. 
Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Dr.  Pierce: — 

Elementary  Theory  of  Differential  Equations. 

A  lecture  course  with  references  to  available  literature  on 
the  subject.  Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  ideas  of 
Lie. — Three  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Differential  Geometry. 

The  application  of  the  differential  and  integral  calculus  to  the 
theory  of  plane  curves,  space  curves  and  surfaces. — Three  hours 
a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Mr.  Escott: — 
Theory  of  Numbers. 

The  principal  subjects  covered  are  congruences,  quadratic 
residues  and  forms,  applications  of  these  theories  to  the  solution 
of  indeterminate  equations  of  the  first  and  second  degrees,  division 
of  the  circle,  discovery  of  the  prime  factors  of  numbers,  and  the 
distribution  of  primes,  also  the  composition  of  binary  quadratic 
forms,  and  the  analytical  theory  of  numbers.  Text-book :  Lejeune- 
Dirichlet's  Zahlentheorie,  or  Cahen's  Theorie  des  Nombres,  with 
references  to  Mathews,  Bachmann,  Gauss,  and  others. — Two  hours 
a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

B.     PRIMARILY    FOR   GRADUATES. 

Professor  Beman  : — 

Advanced  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

Goursat's  Cours  d'analyse  mathematique. — Two  hours  a  week, 
throughout  the  year. 
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Higher  Plane  Curves. 

Salmon,  with  references  to  Clebsch. — Two  hours  a  week,  sec- 
ond semester. 

Linear  Differential  Equations. 

Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester: 

Professor  Ziwet: — 

Theory  of  the  Potential. 

Beginning  with  simple  problems  in  attraction,  the  course 
develops  the  fundamental  properties  of  the  potential  function ;  then 
the  general  theory  of  vector  fields  is  discussed  and  applied  to 
some  particular  branch  of  mathematical  physics. — Three  hours  a 
week,  iirst  semester. 

Harmonic  Analysis. 

Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Professor  Markley: — 
Theory  of  Functions. 

The  first  part  of  this  course  deals  with  functions  of  real 
variables  in  which  are  developed  the  fundsunental  ideas  of  irra- 
tional numbers,  continuity,  and  convergence,  and  the  direct  appli- 
cation and  use  of  these  ideas  in  differentiation,  integration,  and 
development  of  functions  in  series.  The  second  part  of  the  course 
is  devoted  to  functions  of  a  complex  variable.  It  aims  to  present 
the  fundamental  ideas  of  complex  quantities,  their  geometrical 
representation  and  their  calculus,  and  to  furnish  an  introduction 
to  the  theories  of  functions  of  a  complex  variable  as  developed  by 
Cauchy,  Riemann.  and  Weierstrass. — Tivo  hours  a  week,  through- 
out the  year. 

Theory  of  Functions.     [Advanced  Course.] 

This  course  is  a  direct  continuation  of  the  preceding.  It 
includes  the  theory  of  elliptic  functions. — Two  hours  a  week, 
throughout  the  year. 

Assistant  Professor  Glover: — 

Seminary  in  Insurance. 

This  course  is  designed  for  graduate  students  who  wish  to 
study  some  of  the  more  advanced  problems  relating  to  life  con- 
tingencies. The  following,  among  others,  will  be  considered : 
Lexis's  theory  of  population,  old  age  pensions,  sickness  insurance, 
theory  of  risk,  Pearson's  method  of  moments,  theory  of  correlation, 
graduation  of  mortality  and  sickness  tables,  theory  of  selection, 
and  distribution  of  surplus. 

Hours  to  be  arranged,  throughout  the  year. 
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PHYSICS. 

The  courses  announced  below  presuppose  about  one  and  a  half 
years'  collegiate  work  in  physics ;  viz.,  a  course  in  mechanics,  sound, 
light,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  heat,  four  hours  a  week,  for  one 
year;  a  beginners'  course  in  laboratory  work,  two  or  three  hours  a 
week  for  half  a  year;  and  a  course  in  primary  and  secondary  bat- 
teries, two  hours  a  week  for  a  half  year. 

The  courses  in  Mathematical  Electricity,  the  Theory  of  Light, 
the  Theory  of  Heat,  Thermodynamics,  and  the  Laboratory  Courses 
in  Sound  and  Light  are  primarily  for  graduates;  the  other  courses 
are  primarily  for  advanced  undergraduate  students,  but  they  are 
found  to  be  beyond  the  work  done  in  many  colleges. 

Graduate  students,  who  are  properly  qualified  by  their  previous 
training,  have  opportunity  for  original  research  in  the  physical  labo- 
ratory under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  director  and  his 
associates. 

Professor  Carhart: — 

Electricity. 

An  intermediate  course  based  on  J.  J.  Thomson's  Electricity 
and  Magnetism. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Electrochemistry. 

This  subject  is  studied  from  the  physical  as  distinguished 
from  the  chemical  point  of  view.  It  includes  the  modern  theory 
of  voltaic  cells,  and  especially  standards  of  electromotive  force 
and  concentration  cells. — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Professor  Reed: — 

The  Theory  of  Sound. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  lectures  are  based  on 
the  works  of  Helmholtz  and  Rayleigh.  The  laboratory  work 
involves  acoustical  and  optical  measurements  of  period,  amplitude, 
and  phase  difference  of  simple  and  compound  vibrating  systems ; 
also  the  study  of  sensitive  flames,  organ  pipes,  resonators,  and  the 
application  of  stroboscopic  methods  to  oscillating  systems. — Lec- 
tures, two .  hours  a  week ;  laboratory  work,  twice  a  week,  first 
semester. 

The  Theory  of  Light:  Preston. 

The  work  involves  a  careful  study  of  the  text,  with  supple- 
mentary reading.  The  laboratory  work  includes  measurements 
with  the  focometer,  spectrometer,  polarimeter,  and  interferometer; 
determination  of  wave-lengths  by  diffraction  and  interference 
methods ;  and  a  study  of  arc  and  solar  spectra. — Lectures  and 
recitations,  two  hours  a  week;  laboratory  work,  twice  a  week, 
second  semester. 
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Advanced  Laboratory  Work  in  Sound. 

The  work  is  devoted  to  a  repetition  of  the  classical  experi- 
ments of  Mach,  Boltzmann,  and  Helmholtz ;  to  the  study  of  special 
problems,  and  to  the  application  of  optical  methods  to  acoustical 
measurements.*— Twice  a  week,  first  semester. 

Professor  Patterson: — 

Mathematical  Electricity. 

This  course  is  a  treatment  of  the  subject  with  the  use  of 
higher  mathematics.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  Newtonian 
potential  function,  polarized  distribution,  electrostatics,  electro- 
kinetics, electromagnetism,  and  electromagnetic  waves. — Three 
times  a  week,  first  semester;  twice  a  week,  second  semester. 

Note:  For  courses  in  Applied  Electricity,  see  Electrical  Engi- 
neering in  the  Announcement  of  the  Department  of  Engineering. 
Seventeen  courses  in  all  are  there  described  in  detail.  They  cover 
the  theory,  testing  and  design  of  electric  machinery,  transformers, 
lamps,  storage  batteries,  telegraphy,  telephony,  electric  distribution, 
power  plants,  railways,  etc.  Many  of  these  courses,  for  example, 
those  in  dynamo-electric  machinery  (both  direct  and  alternating 
current),  in  alternating  current  phenomena,  etc.,  have  frequently 
been  accepted  toward  advanced  degrees. 

Dr.  Randall: — 

Laboratory  Work  in  Heat. 

This  course  comprises  determinations  of  specific  heat  of  solids 
and  liquids ;  heat  of  fusion  and  of  vaporization ;  the  coeificent  of 
expansion  of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases ;  also  experiments  on  the 
constants  of  gases  and  vapors,  such  as  the  specific  heat  of  gases, 
vapor  density,  vapor  pressure,  etc. ;  also  the  determination  of  the 
mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  by  electrical  methods. — Twice  a 
week,  first  semester. 

The  Theory  of  Heat:  Preston. 

Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Thermodynamics. 

Lectures  and  recitations  two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 
This  course  covers  the  principles  of  modern  thermodynamics,  as 
developed  by  Gibbs,  Planck,  and  Duhem.  Special  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  application  of  those  principles  to  numerous  prob- 
lems in  physics  and  chemistry. 

Dr.  Smith: — 

Electrical  Measurements. 

This  course  comprises,  in  addition  to  all  the  refined  methods 
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of  measuring  resistance,  current,  and  electromotive  force,  a 
thorough  treatment  of  the  subjects  of  capacity,  induction,  and 
magnetism.  Lectures,  tTvice  a  week,  first  semester;  laboratory 
work,  two  or  three  times  a  week,  first  semester;  three  times  a 
zveek,  second  semester. 

Professors  Carhart  and  Reed  : — 

Physical  Colloquium. 

Reports  on  original  research,  together  with  analysis  and  dis- 
cussion of  important  articles  in  current  physical  literature.  All 
instructors  and  assistants  in  the  department  take  part  in  the 
Physical  Colloquium.  While  intended  primarily  for  graduate 
students,  it  is  also  open  to  undergraduates  receiving  special  per- 
mission. 

CHEMISTRY 

Resident  graduates  may  enter  upon  any  of  the  courses  in  chem- 
istry in  this  University  for  which  they  are  qualified.  Following  are 
brief  statements  of  the  more  important  of  the  advanced  courses, 
including  those  taken  in  work  for  the  higher  degrees. 

To  be  received  as  a  candidate  for  a  higher  degree  with  chemistry 
as  a  major  subject,  the  preparation  should  include  the  branches  of 
general,  analytical,  and  organic  chemistry.  The  extent  of  work  in 
these  branches  must  have  been  equivalent  in  substance  to  Courses  i, 
2,  3,  5  and  7  (University  Calendar  for  1905-1906),  making  in  all  about 
twenty-five  hours  of  undergraduate  credit.*  If  chemistry  is  taken  as 
a  minor  subject  by  a  studept  registered  for  a  higher  degree,  prepara- 
tion must  have  been  made  equivalent  at  least  to  undegraduate  Courses 
I,  2  and  3. 

Graduate  students  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  and  those 
who  are  preparing  for  registration  as  candidates  for  higher  degrees 
according  to  the  requirements  above  stated,  will  be  directed  in  such 
chemical  studies  as  they  require. 

The  Library  of  Chemistry  is  a  very  complete  one  in  all  the 
branches  of  pure  chemistry  and  its  applications.  The  sets  of  the 
journals  are  complete  from  the  beginning,  with  duplicate  sets  of  the 
more  important,  for  the  convenience  of  readers. 

Professor  Johnson  : — 

Advanced  Qualitative  Analysis. 

Following  undergraduate  Course  3  (University  Calendar  for 
1905-J906). 


*An  "hour  of  credit"  Implies  the  satisfactory  completion  of  worlc 
equivalent  to  one  exercise  a  week  during  the  semester. 
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Professor  Campbell: — 

Chemical  Colloquium. 

The  Chemical  Colloquium  meets  twice  a  month.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  teaching  staff  has  an  opportunity  to  present  at  some 
meeting  during  the  year  an  account  of  recent  research  work  in 
the  field  in  which  he  is  particularly  interested. 

Quantitative  Analytical  Chemistry. 

To  follow  undergraduate  Course  5  (University  Calendar  for 
1905-1906)  or  its  equivalent.  Laboratory  work,  directed  by  lec- 
tures, in  some  chosen  field  of  analytical  research. 

Research  in  Chemical  Technology. 

(In  conjunction  with  Assistant  Professor  White). 

The  laboratory  is  equipped  for  research  along  the  following 
lines : 

1.  Influence  of  heat  and  mechanical  treatment  on  the  con- 
stitution of  iron  and  steel. 

2.  Manufacture  of  Portland  cement  with  special  reference 
to  the  influence  of  composition  and  temperature  of  burning  upon  the 
physical  properties  of  the  finished  cement. 

3.  Destructive  distillation  of  coal,  with  special  reference  to 
the  manufacture  of  gas. 

4.  Electrometallurgy   and   applied   electrochemistry. 

5.  Gas  analysis,  calorimetry  and  photometry. 

6.  Assaying  of  gold  and  silver  ores  and  research  in  the  tech- 
nical treatment  of  ores. 

Professor  Gomberg  : — 
Lectures  on  the  Chemistry  of  Carbon  Compounds. 

A  beginning  course  with  library  studies. — Five  times  a  iveek, 
the  first  semester. 

Seminary  in  Special  Topics  in  Organic  Chemistry. 

Following  undergraduate  Course  7  (University  Calendar  for 
1905-1906)  or  its  equivalent. — Two  times  a  week,  second  semester. 


Organic  Synthesis  and  Ultimate  Analysis. 

(In  conjunction  with  Dr.  Cone). 
Laboratory  work. 

Investigation  in  Organic  Chemistry. 
(In  conjunction  with  Dr.  Cone). 
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Professor  Schlotterbeck  : — 
Phytochemical  Research. 

Laboratory  investigation  of  the  chemical  constitution  of  alka- 
loids and  other  principles  of  plants  of  related  species  grown  in  the 
botanical  gardens.  • 

Professor  Bigelow  : — 

Physical  and  Theoretical  Chemistry. 

This  course  is  intended  to  cover,  in  an  elementary  manner, 
most  of  the  chief  topics  of  modem  theoretical  and  physical  chem- 
istry.— Lectures,  four  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Laboratory  ^york  in  Selected  Topics  of  Inorganic  Chemis- 
try. 

This  work  is  preparatory  to  research,  and  is  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  those  intending  to  teach. 

Laboratory  Research  in  Physical  and  Electrochemistry. 

Assistant  Professor  Stevens: — 
Drug  Assaying,  and  Pharmacopoeial  Standards. 

Laboratory  work. 

Assistant  Professor  White: — 
Chemical  Technology. 

Lectures  on  the  main  chemical  industries,  inorganic  in  the 
first  semester,  and  organic  in  the  second  semester.  Among  the 
subjects  treated  are  utilization  of  fuel,  purification  of  water,  the 
alkali  and  acid  industries,  electrochemistry,  cement,  wood  and 
coal  distillations,  sugar,  starch,  glucose,  paper,  bleaching,  dyeing, 
and  tanning. — Five  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Research  in  Chemical  Technology. 

(In   conjunction    with   Professor   Campbell,    as    given 
above). 

Dr.  Lichty: — 
Laboratory  Work  with  the  Polariscope  and  the  Spectro- 
scope. 

Laboratory  Research  in  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Dr.  DuNLAP : — 

Organic  Analysis. 

The  technical  examination  of  various  organic  industrial  pro* 
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ducts,  such  as  oils,  fats,  waxes,  food-stuffs,  etc.  For  those  haying 
sufficient  preparation,  this  course  may  be  taken  as  a  research 
course  on  some  organic-technical  problem. 

Mr.  Smeaton  : — 

History  of  Chemistry. 

Lectures  and  historical  reading,  covering  the  history  of  the 
science  from  the  beginning  to  i860. — Two  hours  a  week,  second 
semester. 

Laboratory  Research  in  Cryoscopic  Methods. 

Dr.  Hale: — 
Laboratory  Research  in  Organic  Chemistry. 

Stereochemistry,  including  a  General  Study  of  Isomerism. 

Lectures,  twice  a  week,  second  semester. 

The  Heterocyclic  Derivatives  in  Organic  Chemistry. 
Lectures,  twice  a  week,  second  semester. 
[This  course  alternates  with  the  course  in  Stereochemistry.] 

Dr.  Cone: — 
The  Chemistry  of  Organic  Dyes. 

Lectures  and  reading,  twice  a  week,  first  semester. 

Organic  Synthesis  and  Ultimate  Analysis. 

(In    conjunction    with    Professor    Gomberg,    as    given 
above). 

Investigation  in  Organic  Chemistry. 

(In    conjunction    with    Professor    Gomberg,    as    given 
above). 

Dr.  Balcom: — 

Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Lectures,  reading  and  reports. 

Laboratory  Research  in  Inorganic  Chemistry 

Mr.  Zimmerschied: — 

Quantitative  Analysis. 
Laboratory  work. 
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Micrometallography. 

Lectaires  and  laboratory  work.    Second  semester  only. 

Mr.  WiLLARD : — 

Chemistry  of  the  Rare  Elements, 

including  a  study  of  their  occurrence,  uses,  reactions  and  qualitative 

detection. — Second  semester  only. 

Dr.  Lind: — 

Advanced  Physical  and  Theoretical  Chemistry. 

Chemical  Dynamics  and  the  Phase  Rule. — Lectures,  three 
hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Laboratory  Work  in  Physical  Chemistry. 

Standard  methods  of  determining  molecular  weights,  studies 
of  solutions,  dissociation,  conductivity,  polariscope,  spectroscope, 
etc. — Four  times  a  week,  both  semesters. 

Electrochemistry. 

Conductivity,  electro-motive  force,  standard  cells,  decomposi- 
tion potentials,  etc. — One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods  a 
week. 

Thermometry. 

Calibrations  and  high  temperature ;  measurements  by  all 
standard  methods. — One  lecture  and  one  laboratory  period  a  week. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Exact  Measurements, 
with  laboratory  practice  in  glass  blowing,  calibration,  and  construc- 
tion of  apparatus. — One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods. 

BACTERIOLOGY,  HYGIENE,  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

The  courses  here  announced  presupposes  that  the  student  taking 
them  is  prepared  for  original  research. 

Professor  Vaughan: — 

1.  Food  Analysis. 

2.  Water  Analysis. 

3.  Research  on  the  Chemistry  of  Bacteria. 

Students  doing  graduate  work  in  these  subjects  will  be  required 
to  work  in  each  subject  for  at  least  one  year. 
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Professor  Now : — 

1.  Special  Methods  in  Bacteriology. 

A  course  in  advanced  laboratory  work  in  bacteriology.  It 
deals  with  the  preparation  and  use  of  Pasteur  pipettes,  the  draw- 
ing of  blood,  the  collection  and  sterilization  of  serum,  the  filtra- 
tion of  bacterial  liquids,  the  preparation  of  tuberculin,  tetanus  and 
diphtheria  toxins,  the  preparation  of  antitoxic  and  anti-infectious 
sera,  serum  agglutination,  the  determination  of  the  thermal  death- 
point  of  the  action  of  antiseptics  and  disinfectants,  the  detection 
of  bacteria  in  sections,  the  collodium  sac  method,  inoculation  for 
rabies,  etc.  The  student,  when  qualified,  is  assigned  special  prob- 
lems for  investigation  and  research. 

The  course  must  be  preceded  by  Courses  2  and  3,  described  in 
the  University  Calendar  for  1905-1906. — Hours  arranged  with  in- 
structor, either  Urst  or  second  semester. 

2.  Pathogenic  Protozoa. 

A  study  of  the  distribution  and  means  of  transmission  of  the 
protozoal  diseases.  The  laboratory  work  will  cover  the  diagnostic 
and  cultivation  methods  and  such  work  with  the  insect  hosts  as 
will  be  practicable. 

3.  Advanced  Physiological  Chemistry. 

Laboratory  work  and  reading. — Hours  arranged  zvith  instruc- 
tor, either  first  or  second  semester. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Courses  i  and  2  are  designed  to  give  a  general  view  of  modem 
Astri:)nomy.  They  are  mainly  descriptive  and  may  be  taken  one 
as  the  continuation  of  the  other,  or  independently,  as  desired. 

Courses  3  and  4  treat  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  making  and 
reducing  astronomical  observations.  These  courses  require  day  and 
night  work  at  the  Observatory  during  a  portion  of  the  semester.  • 

A  knowledge  of  Integral  Calculus  is  necessary  for  Courses  s, 
6,  and  7. 

Professor  Hussey: — 

1.  General  Astronomy.     The  Solar  System. 

Two  hours,  first  semester, 

2.  General  Astronomy.    The  Stellar  System. 

Two  hours,  second  semester. 

3.  Spherical  and  Practical  Astronomy. 

Use  of  sextant  and  zenith  telescope.  This  course  includes  prob- 
lems often  encountered  by  the  engineer,  such  as  time,  latitude,  longi- 
tude, and  azimuth  determinations. — Two  hours,  both  semesters. 
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4.  Advanced  Practical  Course. 

Work  with  the  equatorial.  Open  to  those  who  have  had  Course 
3  or  its  equivalent. — Hours  and  credit  to  he  arranged,  both  semes- 
ters. 

5.  Theoretical  Astronomy. 

An  elementary  practical  course  in  Mathematical  Astronomy, 
including  the  general  principles  of  Celestial  Mechanics,  and  the 
theory  and  practice  of  determining  parabolic  and  elliptic  orbits. — 
Three  or  four  hours,  both  semesters.  % 

6.  Method  of  Least  Squares. 

Theory  of  Errors  and  the  Adjustment  of  Observations. — Tivo 
hours,  second  semester. 

7.  Advanced  Theoretical  Astronomy. 

Special  and  general  perturbations  and  mathematical  theory  in 
continuation  of  Course  5. — Hours  and  credit  to  be  arranged,  both 
semesters. 

MINERALOGY 

The  courses  in  mineralogy  presuppose  a  knowledge  of  general 
inorganic  and  analytical  chemistry,  as  well  as  the  principles  of  general 
geology. 

Assistant  Professor  Kraus: — 

General  Mineralogy. 

The  lectures  include  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  principles  of 
crystallography,  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  minerals, 
as  also  their  origin,  formation,  decomposition,  distribution  and  uses. 
The  laboratory  work  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  crystal  forms  and 
the  determination  of  minerals  by  means  of  their  physical  charac- 
teristics.— Lectures  Hve  times  a  week,  laboratory  work,  five  hours  a 
week,  first  semester. 

Determinative  Mineralogy. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  give  the  student  ample  oppor- 
ttmity  to  determine  by  means  of  the  physical  properties  a  very  large 
number  of  minerals. — Laboratory  work,  six  hours  a  week,  first  and 
second  semesters. 

Blowpipe  Methods. 

This  course  involves  the  use  of  blowpipe  reactions  upon  char- 
coal and  plaster  tablets,  as  well  as  other  chemical  methods  useful  in 
the  determination  of  minerals. — Two  lectures  and  two  hours  labora- 
tory work  a  week,  first  and  second  semesters. 
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Crystal  Measurements. 

This  course  involves  the  measurement,  calculation,  and  pro- 
jection of  crystals.  The  measurements  are  made  by  means  of  the 
reflecting  ganiometer. — Laboratory  work,  nine  hours  a  week,  Hrst 
and  second  semesters. 

Physical  Crystallography. 

A  critical  study  of  the  various  properties  of  crystals,  including 
the  use  of  the  polarizing  microscope  and  other  crystallographic 
optical  instruments. — Two  lectures  and  two  hours  laboratory  work 
a  week,  second  semester. 

Research  Work. 

For  students  who  are  properly  qualified,  opportunity  is  given 
for  original  research  along  the  lines  of  crystallographic  measure- 
ments, chemical  crystallography,  or  the  formation  and  origin  of 
minerals. 

GEOLOGY. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  geology  for  undergraduates,  as 
announced  in  the  University  Calendar,  embraces  from  two  to  three 
years  University  work.  The  first  year  is  devoted  to  elementary  studies 
in  physical  geology,  historical  geology,  and  physical  geography,  giving 
three  hours  a  week  to  each  for  one  semester.  During  the  second  year 
more  detailed  instruction  is  given,  two  hours  each  week,  in  the  same 
general  subjects.  Each  student  is  g^ven  a  special  subject  for  investi- 
gation in  connection  with  which  a  thesis  of  about  2,500  words  is 
required.  During  the  second  semester  palxontological  studies  are 
carried  on  with  the  aid  of  various  treatises  and  laboratory  work.  A 
special  subject  is  assigned  each  student  and  a  short  thesis  is  required. 

Students  in  the  graduate  school  may  enter  either  of  the  advanced 
courses  mentioned  above,  provided  studies  equivalent  to  the  element- 
ary courses  have  been  pursued.  Those  who  have  done  more  work  than 
is  represented  by  the  elementary  course  may  make  special  arrange- 
ments for  instruction  and  assistance  in  various  lines  of  study  depend- 
ent on  their  tastes  and  acquirements.  In  a  general  course  the  current 
literature  of  geology  will  be  read  with  special  reference  to  Pleistocen 
geology,  and  to  the  origin  and  classification  of  topognraphic  forms, 
glacial  records,  lake  histories,  volcanoes,  erosion,  and  other  processes 
by  which  the  surface  of  the  earth  has  come  to  have  its  present  form. 

The  museum  contains  a  series  of  ^fossils  selected  to  illustrate  the 
geological  history  of  North  America.  This  collection  is  intended 
especially  for  the  use  of  students  in  the  elementary  courses,  but  may 
be  consulted  by  advanced  students  as  well.  The  specimens  will  be 
exhibited  in  the  lecture  room  as  required,  and  after  lectures  will  be 
returned  to  the  cases  in  the  museum,  where  they  will  be  available  for 
examination  at  any  time.- 
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There  is  a  second  collection  embracing  ten  thousand  specimens 
of  both  American  and  European  fossils,  which  is  arranged  zoologically 
and  intended  for  the  use  of  advanced  students  in  paleontology. 
Special  collections  of  rocks,  brachiopods,  corals,  etc.,  numbering  from 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  specimens  each,  are  arranged  in 
the  geological  laboratory  for  the  immediate  use  of  students. 

The  collection  in  physical  geology  contains  a  well  selected  series 
of  specimens  to  illustrate  lectures  in  this  department.  Students  bring- 
ing private  collections  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  arrange  them  in 
cases  provided  and  making  comparison  with  specimens  in  the  museum. 

Ihe  geological  laboratory  is  provided  with  apparatus  for  prepar- 
ing thin  sections  of  fossils  and  rocks,  and  with  microscopes  and  pho- 
tographic instruments.  The  laboratory  is  open  to  students  from  nine 
until  five  each  day  throughout  the  collegiate  year. 

The  work  in  geology  is -conducted  by,  or  under  the  direction  of, 
Professor  Russell. 

ZOOLOGY. 

The  courses  here  announced  presuppose  a  year's  work  in  general 
biology,  such  as  is  carried  on  in  this  University  conjointly  by  the 
departments  of  botany  and  zoology. 

Graduate  students  will  often  .find  the  elementary  work  in  general 
biology  of  value  to  them,  and  they  can  readily  omit,  without  loss,  any 
of  the  courses  in  zoology  that  are  open  to  undergraduates. 

A  description  of  the  laboratory  is  given  on  p.  16.  A  library, 
shelved  in  the  laboratory,  contains  sets  of  the  important  English  and 
foreign  periodicals,  as  well  as  many  monographs,  and  other  separate 
publications.  It  contains  also  an  extensive  collection  of  books  and 
articles  relating  to  the  invertebrate  fauna  of  fresh  waters.  The 
library  of  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  which  is  rich 
in  literature  of  vertebrates,  is  also  accessible  to  students.  The 
original  papers  in  connection  with  both  lectures  and  laboratory  work 
are  placed  in  the  hands  of  students,  and  special  reading  is  required. 

A  student  who  selects  zoology  as  a  minor  for  the  master's  degree 
will  usually  pursue  but  one  of  the  lines  of  work  indicated  below,  and 
will  not  undertake  research  work.  If  zoology  be  chosen  as  a  major, 
the  work  will  ordinarily  include  research. 

For  the  doctor's  degree  a  minor  in  zoology  will  involve  about  as 
much  work  as  a  major  for  the  master's  degree,  but  may  not  include 
research. 

Those  electing  zoology  as  a  major  for  the  doctor's  degree  are 
expected  to  complete  all  the  courses  offered.  During  th^  first  part 
of  his  term  of  residence  at  the  University,  the  candidate  should 
devote  his  time  to  these  courses  and  to  the  completion  of  work  on 
the  minors.  In  his  second  year  of  residence,  in  addition  to  complet- 
ing the  work  mentioned,  he  is  expected  to  repeat  a  designated  piece 
of  research  work  in  order  to  acquaint  himself  with  methods  of  inves- 
tigation.    At  the  same  time  he  does  assigned  reading  on  the  more 
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important  problems  of  zoology  and  on  zoological  history  and  theory. 
At  the  least,  one  year  must  be  devoted  to  the  research  which  is  to  be 
embodied  in  the  doctor's  dissertation. 

For  suggestions  as  to  the  order  of  courses,  consult  the  under- 
graduate announcement. 

Those  electing  zoology  as  a  major,  will  find  it  of  advantage  to 
select,  as  a  minor  study,  some  one  of  the  following  subjects :  Anat- 
omy, histology,  botany,  physiology,  palaeontology,  physiography, 
physiological  psychology.  Less  closely  related  is  work  in  bacteri- 
ology, physiological  chemistry,  physical  chemistry,  organic  chemistry, 
and  geology. 

A.     FOR    GRADUATES    AND    UNDERGRADU.\TES. 

Professor  Reighard: — 

Vertebrate  Zoology. 

The  structure,  classification,  distribution,  and  habits  of  verte- 
brate animals.  Lectures  with  practical  work  in  field  and  labora- 
tory. The  field  work  will  be  definitely  planned  and  regularly  car- 
ried out,  and  will  include  observations  of  the  habits  of  the  native 
fishes,  amphibia,  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals,  and  the  collection 
of  specimens  to  be  kept  living  or  to  be  preserved.  The  laboratory 
work  will  consist  of  ( i )  A  study  of  the  structure  of  one  type  from 
each  of  the  vertebrate  classes.  The  structures  will  be  considered 
as  adaptations,  that  is,  from  the  functional  standpoint  rather  than 
from  that  of  comparative  anatomy.  No  attempt  will  be  made  to 
make  this  study  complete  in  each  case,  but  emphasis  will  be  laid 
rather  on  the  features  of  significance  in  the  class.  (2)  A  com- 
parison of  the  laboratory  type  of  each  class  with  related  forms, 
especially  those  of  the  local  fauna',  with  a  view  to  interpreting 
the  differences  as  adaptation.  (3)  A  study,  where  possible,  of  the 
behavior  of  a  member  of  each  class.  The  lectures  will  treat  the 
subject  from  the  biological  standpoint  rather  than  from  that  of 
comparative  anatomy,  and  the  course  as  a  whole  will  seek  an 
interpretation  of  the  phenomena  of  vertebrate  life  seen  about  us. — 
Four  hours  per  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Organic  Evolution. 

Illustrated  lectures,  serving  as  an  introduction  to  zoology. 
The  lectures  deal  with  the  evidences  for  evolution  drawn  from 
classification,  structure,  development,  palaeontology,  distribution, 
and  variation,  and  under  the  head  of  factors,  with  such  topics  as 
natural  selection,  the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters,  and  the 
influence  of  environment. — One  hour,  first  semester. 

Systematic  Zoology:    The  Fishes. 

Students  will  work  on  the  local  fauna. — Tzvo  or  more  hours, 
throughout  the  year. 
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Dr. 


Invertebrate  Zoology. 

This  course  embraces  a  general  survey  of  the  morphology, 
classification,  distribution,  and  activities  of  the  invertebrate  ani- 
mals. The  laboratory  work  consists  of  (i)  the  dissection  of  one 
or  more  type  forms  of  each  of  the  groups  studied,  (2)  a  com- 
parison of  forms  related  to  the  ones  dissected,  with  exercises  in 
the  determination  of  species;  (3)  a  study,  when  possible,  of  the 
instincts  of  one  or  more  members  of  each  group.  This  work  is 
supplemented  by  occasional  field  excursions  for  the  study  of 
animals  in  their  natural  habitats,  and  for  collecting  specimens. 

This  is  a  year's  course,  but  is  so  divided  that  the  two  parts 
are  given  in  the  first  semester  of  alternate  years.  Course  4a 
deals  with  Protozoa,  coelenterates,  worms,  crustaceans,  and  several 
smaller  groups.  Course  4&  includes  molluscs,  echinoderms,  myria- 
pods,  arachnids,  and  insects. 

Course  4a  will  be  given  in  1906- 1907. — Four  hours. 

Morphogenesis. 

This  course  consists  of  lectures  and  discussions  on  the  fac- 
tors of  development,  regeneration,  and  the  general  subject  of 
form-regulation.  Results  of  experimental  work  in  embryology 
will  be  discussed  in  relation  to  the  theories  of  development  that 
have  been  advanced.  Open  to  students  who  have  taken  Course  9 
in  Embryology  or  other  work  which  affords  an  adequate  prepara- 
tion for  the  study  of  the  subjects  treated. — One  hour,  first  semes- 
ter. 

Evolution .  Problems. 

Lectures,  reading,  and  conferences.  This  course  aims  to  give 
a  critical  appreciation  of  the  development  of  the  evolution  theory 
since  Darwin  and  of  the  bearing  of  that  development  on  other 
fields  of  knowledge.  The  theory  of  evolution  has  so  profoundly 
influenced  psychology,  ethics,  and  social  science,  to  say  nothing 
of  other  fields,  that  an  acquaintance  with  the  ground  and  import 
of  this  theory  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  student 
in  any  of  these  fields,  as  well  as  of  the  biologist  who  has  an 
interest  in  the  broader  aspects  of  his  subject.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  the  course  to  give  the  student  the  necessary  basis  for  appre- 
ciating in  some  degree  the  import  of  biology. — Two  hours,  second 
semester. 

Laboratory  Methods  and  Management. 

The  actual  work  of  the  Zoological  Department  gives  oppor- 
tunity for  a  few  students  to  become  familiar  with  the  details  of 
carrying  on  a  laboratory.  The  work  of  the  laboratory  is  subdi- 
vided into  a  number  of  categories,  in  each  of  which  the  student 
is  given  actual  practice  during  a  certain  portion  of  the  year.     Each 
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is  trained  in  this  manner  in  collecting  material,  caring  for  labora- 
tory rooms,  glassware  and  instruments;  in  laboratory  teaching; 
in  the  making  of  reagents,  preparations,  charts,  etc.,  and  in  pho- 
tography. The  experience  thus  obtained  forms  the  best  possible 
practical  preparation  for  teaching.  Other  things  being  equal, 
those  who  have  had  this  course  will  be  given  preference  in  select- 
ing the  regular  assistants  in  the  department. 

Only  those  who  have  had  at  least  a  year's  training  in  zoology 
or  general  biology  are  eligible  for  this  course.  Application  must 
be  made  beforehand,  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year,  and  only 
those  whose  previous  work  justifies  it  will  be  accepted.  As  a  rule 
not  more  than  six  students  can  be  permitted  to  take  this  work, 
and  they  will  be  required  to  continue  it  throughout  the  year. — 
Two  hours. 


Dr. 


Embryology  of  Vertebrates. 

The  course  deals  chiefly  with-  the  development  of  the  organs. 
Much  attention  is  given  to  methods  of  studying  serial  sections, 
and  to  the  preparation  of  anatomical  descriptions  and  drawings 
from  such  sections.  The  lectures  treat  of  vertebrate  development 
^  from  the  comparative  standpoint.  Laboratory  work,  on  the  chick, 
with  much  supplementary  demonstration. 

This  course  may  be  elected  as  four  hours  (two  lectures  and 
two  laboratory  periods),  or  as  six  hours  (three  lectures  and  three 
laboratory  periods). — First  semester. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Adams: — 
Field  Ecology. 

This  course  is  intended  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the 
relation  of  animals  to  their  natural  environment,  as  illustrated  by 
the  local  fauna.  Special  stress  is  laid  upon  the  effects  of  a 
changing  or  dynamic  aspect  of  the  animal  environment  and  its 
influence  upon  the  fauna,  or  in  other  words,  upon  the  dynamic 
study  of  animal  habitats  and  their  fauna.  The  primary  aim  is  not 
to  give  a  mass  of  information,  but  to  present  a  point  of  view  and 
such  methods  of  work  as  should  aid  one  in  studying  his  local 
fauna.  This  is  a  relatively  ntw  line  of  field  zoology.  The  lec- 
tures and  conferences  outline  the  general  principles. 

The  field  trips  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  animals,  the 
conditions  under  which  they  live;  methods  of  observation,  taking 
notes  and  collecting;  special  attention  is  given  to  the  observable 
dynamic  conditions.  The  laboratory  hours  are  spent  in  the  study 
and  determination  of  the  specimens  collected,  the  preparation  of 
reports  and  in  securing  a  working  knowledge  of  the  literature. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  to  cover  the  entire  field  of  animal 
life.  Attention  will  be  given  primarily  to  molluscs  and  insects 
among  invertebrates,  and  to  amphibians  and  reptiles  among  verte- 
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brates.     One  class  meeting  and  two  afternoons  laboratory  or  field 
work  each  week. — Three  hours,  second  semester. 

Dr.  Pearl: — 

Physiological  Zoology. 

This  course  treats  of  the  processes  occurring  in  living  matter, 
— of  the  general  physiology  of  animals, — those  features  of  the  life 
process  that  are  common  to  organisms.  The  living  substance  is 
first  treated  as  matter;  the  physical  and  chemical  laws  of  such 
matter  are  developed  in  non-technical  form,  and  the  part  played 
by  these  laws  in  the  processes  taking  place  in  living  matter 
brought  out.  Then  the  life  processes  are  taken  up  in  systematic 
order,  and  analyzed  to  determine  the  part  played  in  them  by  these 
known  physical  and  chemical  factors,  as  well  as  to  develop  the 
unknown  factors, — those  not  known  to  be  due  to  chemical  and 
physical  laws. 

Emphasis  will  be  laid  throughout  on  an  analysis  into  factors 
that  are  known  and  others  that  are  unknown  in  their  nature,  with 
reference  to  modern  vitalistic  theories,  and  with  reference  to 
needs  for  further  investigation. 

There  are  regularly  two  lectures  per  week  and  two  half  days 
of  laboratory  work. 

Some  acquaintance  with  physical  chemistry  will  be  found 
valuable  for  those  who  intend  to  pay  especial  attention  to  the 
physiological  side  of  biological  science ;  for  any  extensive  progress 
in  this  direction  such  acquaintance  is  indispensable. 

Students  who  have  had  one  year's  work  in  Biology  (Botany 
or  Zoology)  are  permitted  to  take  this  course.  It  may  appropri- 
ately be  taken  in  the  second  semester  of  the  same  year  in  which 
Invertebrate  Zoology  (Course  4)  is  taken. — Four  hours  per  week. 

Statistical  Zoology. 

The  course  deals  with  the  methods  and  important  results  of 
the  statistical  study  of  variation.  Especial  attention  is  paid  to 
the  methods  used  in  this  work,  the  aim  being  to  give  the  student 
a  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  biological  statistics  are 
collected  and  treated.  To  this  end  exercises  in  handling  statistics 
gathered  from  various  sources  will  be  assigned.  The  significance 
of  the  results  which  have  been  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  statis- 
tical method,  with  reference  to  current  theories  of  heredity,  etc., 
will  be  discussed. 

Individual  laboratory  work  to  accompany  the  lectures  may  be 
arranged.  Each  student  will  be  assigned  a  definite,  small  problem 
for  investigation.  In  the  assignment  of  these  problems  special 
attention  will  be  paid  to  types  found  abundantly  in  the  local  fauna. 
— Hours  and  credit  to  he  arranged,  throughout  the  year. 
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Heredity. 

This  course  gives  an  exposition  and  critical  discussion  of  the 
results  of  recent  investigation  in  heredity.  Among  other  topics, 
special  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  following:  Physical  and 
mental  inheritance  in  man,  Mendel's  law,  the  law  of  ancestral 
inheritance,  the  practical  application  of  known  principles  of 
heredity  in  animal  breeding.  The  lectures  will  be  non-technical 
in  character.  No  other  course  in  zoology  is  required  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  election  of  this  work,  although  it  is  recommended 
that  the  course  in  Organic  Evolution  be  taken  concurrently.  This 
course  should  be  of  iTalue  to  students  specializing  in  sociology, 
psychology,  and  medicine,  as  well  as  to  those  following  strictly 
zoological  lines. — Two  hours,  second  semester. 

Mammalian  Anatomy. 

This  course  deals  with  the  anatomy  of  a  mammal  (the  cat), 
whose  structure  closely  resembles  that  of  man.  It  is  meant  for 
those  who,  for  any  reason,'  desire  some  knowledge  of  human  anat- 
omy, but  who  find  it  impossible  to  pursue  human  dissection.  While 
it  may  properly  form  a  part  of  a  general  culture  course,  it  is  of 
especial  value  to  those  intending  to  teach  physiology  in  the  sec- 
ondary schools,  or  to  carry  on  university  work  in  human  anatomy 
or  physiology.  Laboratory  work,  lectures,  and  quizzes. — Four 
hours  per  week,  second  semester. 

Vertebrate  Comparative  Anatomy. 

This  course  is  supplementary  to  mammalian  anatomy  and  may 
hh  taken  only  in  connection  with  it  or  subsequent  to  it.  It  con- 
sists of  one  lecture,  and  one  laboratory  period.  The  laboratory 
exercises,  chiefly  demonstrations,  are  on  other  forms  than  the  cat. 
The  lectures  deal  with  comparative  anatomy. 

Only  a  part  of  the  subject  will  be  covered  in  any  one  year,  so 
that  the  course  falls  into  three  parts :  5a,  bones  and  muscles ; 
5b,  Nervous  system,  integument  and  sense  organs ;  5c,  circulatory, 
respiratory,  urinogenital  and  digestive  organs.  Course  5a  is  given 
in  1906-1907. 

B.  PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES. 

Professor  Reighard: — 

Investigations  in 

a)  The  embryology  of  the  lower  vertebrates. 

b)  The  behavior  of  fishes  and  other  lower  vertebrates,  field 

and  laboratory  studies. 

Dr.  . 


The  Experimental  Study  of  Asymmetry. 


Dr. 


Habits  of  Insects, — Particularly  Certain  Hymenoptera. 
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The  Zoological  Faculty: — 

Journal  Club, 

The  instructors  and  advanced  students  hold  weekly  meetings, 
at  which  reports  are  made  on  the  research  work  of  members  of 
the  zoological  staff,  and  on  important  current  papers,  followed  by 
informal  discussion.  Although  all  are  welcome  to  the  meetings, 
the  membership  is  restricted.  Students  who  wish  to  become  active 
members  should  consult  Professor  Reighard. — One  hour  a  week, 
throughout  the  year. 

The  Bird  Club: — 

Informal  meetings  of  bird  students  are  held  every  Friday 
evening  during  the  second  semester  in  the  Museum.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  club  to  bring  together  for  mutual  help  those  inter- 
ested in  the  study  of  birds.-  The  club  is  open  to  all,  whether  stu- 
dents or  not,  and  the  work  is  so  planned  as  to  be  of  help  to 
bginners  as  well  as  to  those  of  experience. 

BOTAlfY 

The  work  in  botany  in  this  University  is  divisible  into  morphol- 
ogy, physiology,  and  ecology.  For  the  study  of  these  branches  there 
are  specially  equipped  rooms  with  a  large  amount  of  general  and 
special  apparatus.  New  apparatus  is  purchased  or  constructed  as  it 
may  be  needed  in  investigation.  In  the  laboratory  is  shelved  a  work- 
ing library,  including  the  leading  domestic  and  foreign  journals  and 
ample  facilities  for  tracing  the  literature  of  any  subject. 

The  herbarium  contains  80,000  specimens,  being  especially  rich 
in  algae  and  economic  fungi.  A  plant  garden  on  the  campus,  ad- 
jacent plant  houses,  and  woods,  fields,  swamps,  and  waters  furnish 
material  for  study  and  opportunity  for  experiment. 

To  be  admitted  to  graduate  work,  a  student  must  have  pursued 
the  collegiate  study  of  botany  for  at  least  a  year.  A  minor  in  botany 
for  the  master's  degree  will  not  include  research ;  but  a  major  in 
botany  for  the  master's  degree  may  include  research,  or  may  be 
taken  wholly  in  courses,  according  to  the  preparation  and  the  needs 
of  the  candidate.  In  any  case  the  candidate  receives  special  super- 
vision and  direction  from  the  instructor.  For  the  doctor's  dgree,  a 
minor  in  botany  will  be  approximately  equivalent  to  a  major  for  the 
master's  degree.  The  requirements  for  a  major  are  to  be  found  else- 
where in  this  Announcement.     (Sec  page  7.) 

A.  FOR  GRADUATES  AND  UNDERGRADUATES. 

The  equivalent  of  a  full  year  in  the  collegiate  study  of  botany  is 
required  for  admission  to  any  of  the  courses  named  below. 
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Professor  Newcombe: —  • 

Reproduction  and  Embryology  of  Flowering  Plants. 

One  lecture  and  four  hours*  laboratory  work  a  week,  first 
semester. 

General  Morphology  and  Physiology. 

Cell  structure,  tissue  structure,  and  organognraphy ;  the  cell 
theory,  mitosis,  heredity;  practice  in  technique.  Lectures  and 
laboratory  work. — Five  credit  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Experimental  Physiology  of  Plants. 

A  laboratory  and  outdoor  study  of  the  relation  of  plants  to 
their  environment,  as  manifested  by  the  phenpmena  of  nutrition, 
growth,  and  irritability.  This  work  is  divided  into  two  courses; 
the  more  elementary  course  is  given  the  second  semester,  and  may 
be  followed  in  the  first  semester  of  the  next  year  by  the  more 
advanced  course  which  is  preparatory  to  research.  Lectures  and 
laboratory  work. — Five  or  more  credit  hours  a  week,  throughout 
the  year. 

Teachers'  Course. 

Conference  and  reports  on  books,  apparatus  and  material  for 
high  school  laboratories ;  practical  methods  of  collecting  and  pre- 
serving material  and  conducting  field  observations. — One  credit 
hour  a  week,  second  semester. 

Dr.  Pollock: — 

Morphology  and  Classification  of  Fungi. 
Three  credit  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Plant  Pathology. 

A  study  of  the  structure,  habits,  and  life  history  of  leading 
groups  of  fungi,  with  special  attention  to  those  determining  patho- 
logical conditions  of  cultivated  plants.  Sufficient  time  will  also 
be  given  to  bacteria  and  other  pathological  agents  to  secure  a 
foundation  for  independent  work  in  this  direction.  Lectures  and 
laboratory  work. — Three  credit  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Dr.  Burns: — 

Biological  Relations  of  Plants. 

Lectures,  with  reviews  of  recent  literature  of  ecology  and  dis- 
tribution, accompanied  by  field  studies  of  habits  and  adaptations, 
and  laboratory  work  on  ecological  anatomy.  Two  hours  a  iveek, 
first  semester.  By  permission,  students  who  are  prepared  to  take 
up  special  problems  may  elect  this  course  as  three  or  more  hours. 
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Variation  under  Natural  and  Artificial  Conditions. 

Plant  breeding.  Evolution  of  form  and  habit  in  adaptation 
to  environment,  including  an  extended  study  of  special  cases  of 
morphological  adaptation  under  artificial  as  well  as  natural  condi- 
tions. Lectures  and  laboratory  work. — Two  credit  Hours  a  week, 
first  semester.  « 

Ecology. 

A  study  of  the  habits  and  adaptation  of  plants.  The  floras 
of  hills  and  valleys,  of  morainal  lakes,  sphagnum  swamps,  and  the 
Huron  river  in  the  vicinity  of  Ann  Arbor  afford  part  of  the  mate- 
rial and  topics  for  this  course.  Lectures  with  field  work  and 
reports,  two  or  more  credit  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Botanical  Survey  of  the  Huron  Valley. 

A  limited  number  of  students  will  be  given  opportunity  to 
take  part  in  a  systematic  study  of  the  local  flora. — Two  or  more 
hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

The  Botanical  Faculty: — 

Current  Literature  of  Botany. 

Meetings  of  instructors  and  advanced  students  are  held  once 
a  fortnight  throughout  the  year,  at  which  reports  of  original  work 
and  reviews  of  important  contributions  to  botanical  literature  are 
made. 

Biological  Problems  and  Theories. 

This  course  consists  of  one  lecture  a  week  during  the  second 
semester  on  current  problems  and  theories  in  biology,  such  as  the 
origin  of  life,  heredity,  morphogenesis,  mutation,  inheritance  in 
hybrids,  mechanism  and  vitalism,  senescence  and  death. 

B.      PRIMARILY    FOR    GRADUATES. 

Professor  Newcombe: — 

Investigations  in  Physiology  and  Cytology. 

Problems  in  plant  nutrition,  growth,  irritability,  reproduction, 
cell  division,  and  cell  physiology. 

Dr.  Pollock: — 
Investigations  in  the  Morphology  and  Physiology  of  Fungi 
and  in  Plant  Pathology. 

Dr.  Burns: — 
Investigations  in  Ecology  and  Experimental  Morphology. 
Problems  in  field    and  laboratory  work. 
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FORESTRY. 

Assistant  Professor  Mulford: — 
Silviculture. 

This  course  is  given  as  follows : 

(la)  Silviculture.  Introductory,  including  the  study  of  soil, 
climate  and  other  conditions. — Three  hours,  first  semester. 

(lb)  Silviculture.  Method  of  artificial  and  natural  reproduc- 
tion ;  seedbed  and  nursery  work ;  planting  and  sowing  in  forest ; 
reforestration  of  denuded  lands,  prairies,  dunes,  etc. — Three  hours, 
second  semester. 

(ic)  Silviculture.  Care  of  forests;  cleaning  and  thinning; 
protection  of  forests  against  insects  and  other  enemies. — Three 
hours,  first  semester. 

Courses  la,  ib,  and  ic  should  be  taken  in  the  order  here 
given. 

Forest  Mensuration  and  Description. 

Lectures,  laboratory  work,  and  field  work. — Three  hours, 
throughout  the  year. 

Methods  of  measuring  the  volume  of  the  individual  tree  and 
entire  bodies  or  stands  of  timber ;  timber  estimating ;  measure- 
ments of  the  rate  of  growth  of  trees  and  stands ;  methods  and 
manner  of  describing  a  tract  of  forest ;  forest  survey. 

Open  only  to  students  of  forestry  in  first  year. 

Dendrology. 

Monographic  study  of  forest  trees ;  their  life  history,  distri- 
bution, requirements,  behavior  and  possibilities  in  the  forest.  Lec- 
tures, laboratory  work  and  field  vfork.— Three  hours,  second  semes- 
ter. 

Open  only  to  forestry  students  in  first  year. 

Professor  Roth  : — 

Forest  Utilization. 

Use  of  timber;  points  of  production  and  market;  method  of 
lumbering,  milling,  and  marketing;  minor  forest  industries.  Lec- 
tures.— Four  hours,  second  semester. 

Open  only  to  forestry  students  in  their  second  year. 

Forest  Management. 

General  forest  survey  and  preparation  of  working  plans ;  ad- 
ministration and  regulation  of  the  field  and  office  work  in  the  care 
of  a  large  tract  of  timber  and  the  methods  of  calculation  involved 
in  judging  the  value  of  the  forests  and  forest  operations.  Lectures 
and  field  work. — Five  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

Open  only  to  forestry  students  in  their  second  year. 
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ANATOMY  AND  HISTOLOGY. 

Professors  McMurrich  and  Huber: — 

,  I.  Anatomy  of  the  Central  Nervous  System. 

This  course  consists  of  a  detailed  study  of  the  structure  of 
the  central  nervous  system,  and  is  open  only  to  students  who  have 
taken  anatomy  Course  4  or  an  equivalent. — Three  hours,  first  or 
second  semester. 

2.  Anatomy  and  Histology  of  the  Special  Sense  Organs. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  already  taken  a  course  in 
histology. — Hours  to  be  arranged  with  the  instructor,  throughout 
ike  year. 

3.  Anatomical  Research. 

4.  Histological  Research. 

These  courses  are  open  only  to  students  who  have  had  the 
necessary  preliminary  preparation. — Hours  to  be  arranged  with 
the  instructors,  throughout  the  year. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

Advanced  work  in  physiology  presupposes  knowledge  of  the  gen- 
eral anatomy  of  man  or  some  other  vertebrate,  histology,  and  the 
elements  of  physics  and  chemistry.  It  is  also  desirable  that  the  stu- 
dent should  have  had  a  course  in  general  biology,  and  should  be 
able  to  read  French  and  German. 

The  requirements  for  a  minor  for  the  master's  degree  is  five 
hours  of  lectures  the  first  semester,  four  hours  the  second  semester, 
a  laboratory  course  of  five  afternoons  a  week  for  eight  weeks,  the 
first  semester,  and  a  report  on  the  literature  of  some  limited  sub- 
ject. The  four  hour  lecture  course  given  in  the  second  semester, 
should  be  taken  before  the  five  hour  course  of  the  first  semester. 
No  research  work  will  be  required,  except  from  those  who  have 
already  taken  advanced  work  in  physiology.  The  requirements  for 
a  major  for  the  master's  degree  includes,  in  addition  to  the  require- 
ments for  the  minor,  research  work  during  half  of  one  semester, 
performed  under  direction. 

The  requirements  for  a  minor  for  a  doctor's  degree  involves 
about  as  much  work  as  that  for  a  major  for  the  master's  degree,  the 
character  of  the  work  being  determined  by  the  previous  training  and 
needs  of  the  candidate.  The  requirement  for  a.  major  for  the 
doctor's  degree  is  not  only  the  knowledge  of  physiology  to  be 
obtained  by  study  of  the  most  advanced  text-books,  but  familiarity 
with  the  history  and  current  literature  of  the  subject,  and  a  thesis 
reporting  the  results  of  original  investigation.  It  is  probable  that  at 
least  a  year  would  have  to  be  devoted  to  research. 
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The  following  subjects  may  be  suggested  as  suitable  for  minors 
for  those  selecting  physiology  for  a  major : — anatomy,  histology, 
physiological  chemistry,  physiological  psychology,  animal  morphol- 
ogy, bacteriology,  physiological  botany,  biology,  physical  chemistry. 

The  laboratory  is  well  equipped  with  apparatus  for  all  ordinary 
forms  of  research,  and  has  a  shop  containing  the  tools  required  for 
making  models  and  the  simpler  forms  of  apparatus.  The  University 
work  shop  permits  the  construction  of  special  apparatus  required  for 
research  under  the  direction  of  the  investigator.  The  medical  library 
contains,  besides  a  large  number  of  monographs,  etc.,  complete  sets 
of  all  the  more  important  journals  of  physiology  and  allied  subjects. 

Professor  Lombard: — 
Lecture  Course. 

Five  hours  a  week,  first  semester;  four  hours  a  week,  second 
semester. 

Laboratory  Course. 

Fifteen  hours  a  week,  half  of  one  semester. 

Research  Work. 

Hours  to  be  arranged  with  instructor. 


HIGHER  DEGREES  CONFERRED  IN    1905 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 

(in  forestry) 


Wesley  Bradfield,  A.B.,  Alma 

College 
Gary  LeRoy  Hill,  A.  B. 
George  Wilcox  Peavy,  B.L. 


Joseph    DeWitt    Warner,    A.B.^ 

Cornell  University 
Edmund  John  Zavitz,  A.B., 

McMaster  University 


MASTER  OF  ARTS 


Carrie  Augusta  Barden,  B.S., 
Upper  Iowa   University 

George  W.  Brail,  A.  B., 
•  Albion  College 

Agnes  Ewing  Brown,  B.S., 

University  of  South  Dakota 

Charles  Robert  Cobb,  A.B., 
Greenville  College 

John  Leonard  Conger,  A.B. 

Mary  Ellen  DuflFy,  Ph.B. 

Charles  Henry  Estrich,  A.B., 
Ohio  IV  es  ley  an  University 

Adelaide  Gemberling,  A.B. 

Maudelle  Margaret  Germonde, 
B.L.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity 

Carrie  May  Gilpin,  A.B., 
Albion  College 

Clarence  Wilson  Greene,  A.B. 

James  Floyd  Halliday,  A.B. 

Flora  Elsie  Hill,  B.L. 

Lemuel  Guy  Holbrook,  Ph.B. 

Walter  Fred  Hunt,  A.B. 

Genevieve  Imus,  A.B. 

Clara  Octavia  Jamieson,  A.B. 

Allen  Marshall  Kline,  A.B. 

William  Jacob  Lehman,  A.B., 
LL.B. 

Dale  Livingstone,  A.B. 

Herman  William  March,  A.B. 


Vernon  Griffith  Mays,  Ph.B.,  Al- 
bion College 

John  Edward  Mealley,  B.S., 
Albion  College 

William  Daniel  Moriarty,  A.B. 

Frances  Elisabeth  Nichols,  A.B.,. 
Middlebury  College 

Thomas  Ernest  Rankin,  A.B. 

Arthur  McBride  Ransom,  M.S.,. 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute . 

Henry  Jasper  Richmond,  A.B. 

James  Marion  Robb,  A.B., 
Greenville  College 

Hideo  Sakuma. 

Doshisha  University 

Roda  <Selleck,   A.B. 

Elisabeth  Ethel  Sinclair,  A.B. 

Carrie  Lucile  Stone,  A.B. 

Richard  Ryan  Thompson,  A.B.,. 
South  Western  Baptist  Uni- 
versity 

Harry  Norton  Torrey,  B.S., 
Knox  College 

Ora  Travis,  A.B. 

Perry  Fox  Trowbridge,  Ph.B. 

Lucia  Isabelle  Voorhees,  A.B. 

Bess  May  Vrooman,  A.B. 

Guy  Leslie  Wait,  A.B. 

Hobart  Hurd  Willard,  A.B. 
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DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Henry  Herbert  Armstrong,  A.B.,  1901,  A.M.,  1902 

Latin;  Greek;  Roman  Law 

Thesis,  The  Autobiographical  Element  in  Latin  Inscriptions 
Lee  Holt  Cone,  B.  S.,  Pomona  College,  1901 

Organic  Chemistry;  Physical  Chemistry;   Physics 

Thesis,  Some  Reactions  of  Triphenylmethyl 
Charles  Albert  Davis,  A.B.,  Bowdoin  College,  1886,  A.  M.,  ihid,,  1889 

Botany;   Geology;   Ecology 

Thesis,  The  Ecology  of  Peat  Forming  Plants  in  Michigan 
Jean  Dawson,  A.B.,  1902,  A.M.,  1903 

Zoology;  Animal  Ecology;  Plant  Ecology 

Thesis,   The    Ecology   and   Behavior   of  Physa 
George  Oswin  Higley,  A.B.,  189 1,  M.S.,  1893 

General   Chemistry;    Physiology;    Physiological   Chemistry 

Thesis,  A  New  Chemograph  and  some  of  its  Applications 
John  William  Scholl,  A.B.,  1891,  A.M.,  1902 

German   Literature;  Germanic  Philology;   General  Linguistics 

Thesis,  Friedrich  Schlegel  and  Goethe:    A  Study  in  Elarly  Ger- 
man Romanticism 
Orrin  Edward  Tiffany,  A.B.,  1895,  A.M.,   1896 

American  History;   Political  Economy;   Commerce  and   Industry 

Thesis,  The   Relations   of  the   United   States   to   the   Canadian 
Rebellion  of  1837-1838 

HOLDERS  OF  FELLOWSHIPS   1905-1906 

Joel  Martin  Barnes,*  B.S.,  Gas  Engineering  Fellow 

Chester  Sherman  Carney,'  Chicago  Commons  Scholar 

Alfred    Dachnowski,   A.M.,   Angeline   Bradford    Whittier  Fellow   in 

Botany 
John  Sharpless  Fox,  A.B.,  Peter  White  Fellow  in  American  History 
Charles  Edwin  Galloway,  A.B.,  George  S.  Morris  Fellow  in  Philos- 
ophy 
Rufus  Percival  Hibbard,  A.B.,  Dexter  M.  Ferry  Fellow  in  Botany 
Horace  John  Howk,*  Parke,  Davis  and  Company  Fellow  in  Chemistry 
Rudolf   Ernest   Knapp,*   B.S.,   Rockefeller  Fellow   in  Hygiene  and 

Bacteriology 
Elisabeth  Ethel  Sinclair,  A.M.,  Newberry  Classical  Fellow 
Mary  Louise  Smith,  A.B.,  Peter  White  Classical  Fellow 
Lewis   Eugene   Warren,*   Ph.C,   Stearns   Fellow  in   Pharmaceutical 

Chemistry 
John  G.  Winter,  A.M.,  Buhl  Classical  Fellow 
Laura  Bayne  Woodruff,  A.M.,  Buhl  Classical  Fellow 


^  Registered  in  the  Department  of  Engineering. 

*  Pursuing    undergraduate    work    in    the    Department    of    Literature, 
Science,  and  the  Arts. 

*  Registered  in  the  Department  of  Medicine. 

*  Registered    in  the  Department  of  Pharmacy. 
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STUDENTS*  IN  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL,  1905-1906 

SUMMER  SESSION  OF  1905- 

(NAME  RESIDENCE 

Mary  Elizabeth  Alcott,  Ph.B.,  University  of 
Minnesota,   1901  Ann  Arbor 

English;   Rhetoric;   English  Philology 
Frank  Eugene  Andrews,  B.S.,   1900  Ypsilanti 

Physics;   Mathematics;    Electrical  Engineering 
Anna  May  Lamb  Bates,  A.B.,  1901  Charlotte 

Latin;  Greek;  German 
Walter  Henry  Blome,  Ph.C,  1898.  B.S.,  1902. 

M.S.,  1905  Ann  Arbor 

Organic   Chemistry;  Analytical   Chemistry;   Botany 
Ella    Bourne,    Ph.B.,    De    Pauxv    University, 

1893,  Ph.M.,   1897  Greenfield,   Ind. 

Latin;  German;  Ancient  Ethics 
Amy  Louisa  Broome,  A.B.,  1902  Faribault,  Minn, 

German;    English 
Charles   William   Burrows,   A.B.,    1898,   A.M., 

1901  Ann  Arbor 
Physics;   Mathematics;   Physical   Chemistry 

Walter  Francis  Colby,  A.B.,  1901  Hart 

Physics;   Mathematics;   Mechanics 

Charles  Dean  Cool,  A.B.,   1899,  A.   M.,  Har- 
vard  University^   1900  Decatur,  111. 
French  Literature;  Italian;   Spanish 

Joseph  Henry  Corns,  A.B.,   1901  Detroit 

Latin;  Greek;  Pedagogy 

Mary  Belle  Cox,  A.B.,  1904  Huntington,  Ind. 

Modern  European  History;  American  History;  English  Literature 

Albert  Robinson  Crittenden,  A.B.,  1894,  A.M., 

1902  Olivet 
Latin;  Ancient  Philosophy;  General  Linguistics 

Grace  Louise  St.  John  Eaton,  A.B.,  1904  Coruuna 

Greek;  Roman  Political  Institutions;  Roman  Literature 
William   Andrew  Ferguson,  A.B.,   1904  Niles 

Physics;  Analytical  Chemistry;  Mathematics 
Wilbur  Fisk  Jackman,  B.S..  1886,  Ph.C,  1887       Orono,  Me. 

Mineralogy;   English;   Physical   Chemistry 
Henri  Qyde  Krenerick,  A.B.,  1905  Ypsilanti 

Electricity;   Light  and  Sound;   Physical   Chemistry 
Helen  Rostf  Lang,  B.L.,   1900  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Aesthetes;  German  Literature;  English  History 
William  Arnold  Ludwig,   B.S.,    1900  Ann  Arbor 

Physics;  Heat;  Physical  Chemistry 
Jennie  Marian  Liebich-Coy.  A.B.,   1905  Saginaw 

German  Literature;  German  Philology;   French   Literature 

^The  subjects  of  study  pursued  by  candidates  for  an  advanced  degree  are 
indicated  under  their  respective  names,  the  subject  first  named  being  the 
major  study. 

'The  names  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  of  students  who  were  pursuing 

Saduate  work  in  the  Summer  Session,  but  who  were  not  regularly  matricu- 
tcd  in  the  University. 
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♦George    Edward    McCord,    A.B.,    Wittenberg 

College,  1901,  A.M.,  ibid,,  1905  Atchison,  Kan, 

Mathematics;   Physics;   Physical   Chemistry 
♦William    Charles    McDougall,    A.B.,    Hiram 

College,   1902  St.  Thomas,  Ont. 

Margaret  Parthenia  Murrell,  A.  B.,   190^  Decatur,  III. 

Latin;  Roman  Political  Institutions;  English  Literature 
Frances  Elisabeth  Nichols,  A.B.,  Middlebury 

College,   1900,   A.M.,    1905  Winona,  Minn. 

Thomas    Ernest    Rankin,    A.B.,    1898,    A.M., 

1905  Emporia,  Kan. 

Rhetoric;  Aesthetics;  English  Literature 
Rufus  Clark  Shellenbarger,  A.B.,    1903  Yankton,  S.   Dak. 

Physics;  Mathematics;  Physical  Chemistry 
Alice  Kerr  Sturm,  A.B.,  1902  Saline 

Latin;   English   Literature;   Roman   Political  Institutions 
Edgar  Campbell  Thompson,  A.B.,  1901  Detroit 

Luella  Townley,  A.B.,   1904  Cincinnati,  O. 

^English  Literature;   Ethics;  Aesthetics 
Louisa  Amelia  Van  Dyke,  A.B.,  1904  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Mathematics;  Physics;  Pedagogy 
Mary  Ross  Whitman,  A.B.,   1904  Beaver,  Pa. 

Latin;  Ancient  Philosophy;  General  Linguistics 
♦Nellie  Leila  Wortman,  A.B.,  Olivet  College, 

1901  Ionia 
Latin;  Comparative  Linguistics;  Roman  Political  Institutions 

Oscar   Herman   Wurster,   A.B.,    1905  Ann  Arbor 

General  and  Physical  Chemistry;  Analytical  Chemistry;  Mineralogy 

ACADEMIC  SESSION,   1905-1906 

Charlotte  Zulima  Aldrich,   Ph.B.,  Albion  Col- 
lege, 1896  Holt 
American  History;  European  History;  History  of  Education 

Joseph     Emanuel     Alexander     Alexis,     A.B., 

Augustana  College.  1905  Whitehall 

Hebrew;  Hellenistic  Greek;  Semitic  History 

Frank  Eugene  Andrews,  B.S.,   1900  Ypsilanti 

Physics;   Mathematics;   Electrical  Engineering 

George  William  Barnum,  A.B.,   1905  Ann  Arbor 

American  History;  Constitutional  Law;  Political  Philosophy 

Arthur  Granville  Beach,  A.B.,  Marietta  Col- 
lege. 1 89 1,  B.D.,  Yale  Divinity  School, 
1 896  Ypsilanti 

John  .Knight  Munro  Berry,  A.B.,   190 1,  A.M., 

1 902  Ypsilanti 
Oerman   Literature;   Germanic  Philology;   General  Linguistics 

William  Edward  Bohn,  A.B.,  German  Wallace 
College,   1899,  A.M.,  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, 1900  Ann  Arbor 
Rhetoric;   English   Literature;   Aesthetics 

Oswald  Frederic  Boucke,  A.B.,   1905  Bremerhaven.  Germany 

European  History;   Sociology;   English  History 
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Detroit 
Nashville 

Berea,  O. 

Ann  Arbor 
Saginaw 


Harold   Prell   Breitenbach,   A.B.,    1901,   A.M., 

1903 

Rhetoric;    English   Literature;   Aesthetics 
John  R.  Brumm,  A.B.,  1904 

Rhetoric;   Sociology;   Aesthetics 
Warren    David     Brush,    B.S.,    Baldwin    Uni- 
versity,  1905 

Botany;  Zoology;  Botanical  Ecology 
Charles   William  Burrows,   A.B.,    1898,   A.M., 

1901 

Physics;  Mathematics;  Physical  Chemistry 
Elizabeth  Margaret  Bush,  A.B.,  1905 

American  History;  Early  English  Literature;   English  History 
Orma  Fitch  Butler,  A.B.,   1897,  A.M.,   1901  Ann  Arbor 

Latin;  Roman   Law;  Greek 
James  Andrew  Campbell,  A.  B.,   1901  Ann   Arbor 

German  Literature;  German   Philology;   Pedagogy 
James    Allen    Canby,    A.B.,    Bethany    College, 

1896 

Ethics;  History  of  Philosophy;  Sociology 
Herbert  Watson  Clark,  A.B.,   1905 

Rhetoric;  Aesthetics;  English  History 
Frances   Elizabeth   Clarke,   B.L.,    1900 

Rhetoric;  Anglo-Saxon;  Aesthetics 
Edward  Clinton  Clifford,  B.S.,   University  of 

Maine,   1904 

Forest  Management;  Silviculture;  Mensuration 
Walter  Francis  Colby,  A.B.,  1901 

Physics;  Mathematics;  Mechanics 
Mabel  Rebekah  Collins,  Ph.B.,  Albion  College, 

1897 

Latin;   Roman  Political  Institutions;   German 
Alfred  Cook,   A.B.,  Northwestern   University, 

1877,  Ph.D.,   University  of  Halle,   1886 
Charles  Wilford  Cook,  A.B.,  1904 

Analytical  Chemistry;  Mineralogy;  Commerce 
Lotta  Fayette  Copley,  A.B.,  1905 

Latin;  German;  English  Literature 
Alfred     Dachnowski,    A.B.,    Taylor     College, 

1897,    A.M.,   ibid.,    1900,   Angeline   Brad- 
ford Whittier  Fellow  in  Botany 

Plant  Physiology;  Botany;  Philosophy 
Calvin  Olin  Davis,  A.B.,  1895,  A.M.,  1904 

History  of  Education;  Theory  of  Education;  History  of  Modern 
Philosophy 
Walter    Wiley    Davis,    A.B.,    Ohio    Wesleyan 

University,  1903 

Physics;    Analytical   Chemistry;   Mathematics 

Grace  Andrus  de  Laguna,  A.B..  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, 1903 

Mary  den   Bleyker,   A.B..    University  of  Chi- 
cago,  1901 
Botany;  Zoology;  General  Chemistry 


Ann  Arbor 

Las  Vegas,  New  Mex. 

Albion,  N.   K. 

Woodfords,  Me. 
Hart 

Ann  Arbor 


Piano,  III. 
Fenton 

Decatur 


Ann  Arbor 
Ann  Arbor 


Kingston,   O. 

Tacoma,   JVash. 
Kalamazoo 
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Mensuration 
IVilliams 


Auburn,  Me. 


Auburndale,  Mass. 


Ann  Arbor 


Willard   Mclvin   Drake,   A,B.,   Bates   College, 

1902 

Forest    Management;    Silviculture; 
Winthrop    Davenport   Foster,   A.B., 

College,  1904 

Silviculture;   Dendrology;   Forest  Management 
John  Sharpless  Fox,  A.B.,  Haverford  College, 

1902,   Peter    White   Fellow   in   American 

History 

American  History;   Political  Science;  Philosophy 
Earl  Hazeltine  Frothingham,  A.B.,  1904  Chicago,  III. 

Forest  Management;  Silviculture;   Forest  Mensuration 
Charles  Edwin  Galloway,  A.B.,    1902,   George 

S.  Morris  Fellow  in  Philosophy 

Psychology;   History  of  Philosophy;    Physiology 
Evelyn   Gail   Gardiner,   A.B.,   Vassar   College, 

1904 

Political   Economy;   Government;    Sociology 
Adelaide  Gemberling,  A.B.,   1902,  A.M.,   1905 

General  Chemistry;  Org^anic  Chemistry;  Mathematics 
Katherine  Reeves  George,  A.B.,  1903  Ann  Arbor 

English   Literature;  American  Literature;   RhetoHc 
Frances  Sweet  Gibson,  A.B.,  Albion   College, 

1902 

I^tin;  German;  Roman  Political  Antiquities 
Minnie  Almira  Graham,  A.B.,  Mount  Holyoke 

College,  1900 


Fond  du  Lac,  IVis, 


Detroit 
Ann  Arbor 


Otsego 


Physical  Chemistry;  Analytical  Chemistry;  Mineralogy 


Lockport,  N.   Y. 


Edna  Grant,  A.B.,  Oberlin  College,  1904 
Rhetoric;  English  Literature;  Aesthetics 

Charles  Leroy  Harphara,  A.B.,   1904 

Political  Elconomy;  Private   Finance;   Industrial 

William    D.    Henderson,     A.B.,     1903,    A.M., 
1904 
Physics;    Physical   Chemistry;    Mathematics 

Rufus  Percival  Hibbard,  A.B.,   Williams  Col- 
lege,   1899,    Dexter   M.    Ferry    Fellow   in 
Botany 
Botany;   Morphology  of  Algae;   Zoology 

Nina  Maude  Houser,  A.B.,  1905 

Rhetoric;   American   History;   English   Literature 

Estelle    Louise    Hunt,    A.B.,    1905 

English   Literature:    Rhetoric;   French 

Walter  Fred  Hunt,  A.B.,   1904,  A.M.,   1905 


Oberlin,  O. 

Ann  Arbor 
American  History 

Ann  Arbor 


Gloucester,  Mass. 
Michigan    City,    Ind. 
Houghton 
Glendale,  O. 


Mineralogy;  Analytical   Chemistry;  Dynamical  Geology 


Potrvin,  Kan. 


Anna  Joseph.  A.B.,  University  of  Kansas,  1905 
Oratory:   Rhetoric;  English 

Homer  Walker  Josselyn,  A.B.,  1905 

American  History;   English  History;   Political 

Calvin  Henry  KaufFman,  A.B.,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, 1896 
Plant  Physiology;    Mycologfy;   Organic   Chemistry 

Richard  Ray  Kirk,  A.B..  1903,  A.M.,   1904  Ann  Arbor 

Rhetoric;   English  Literature;   Aesthetics 


Detroit 
Economy 

Ithaca,  N.   Y. 
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Allen  Marshall  Kline,  A.  B.,  1904,  A.M.,  1905       Elsie 

American  History;  European  History;   Political  Science 
George  Allan  Lindsay,  A.B.,  1905  Detroit 

Physics;   Mathematics;   Astronomy 
Carlos  Pointon  Long,  A.B..   1905  Rogersvillc 

Organic   Giemistry;    Physical   Chemistry;    Mineralogy 
Marea  Daisy  Longwell,  A.B.,   1901  Paw  Paw 

English    Literature;    (jerman    Literature;   American   History 
William  Arnold  Ludwig,  B.S.,  1900  Ann  Arbor 

Physics;   Heat;  Physical  Chemistry 
Nelson   Ferris   Macduff,   A.B.,    1905  Jackson 

Forest   Management;   Silviculture;   Plant  Physiology 
Carl  Hugh   McLean,   A.B.,    1902  Schoolcraft 

American  History;   English  History;   Education 
Amelia   Elizabeth   McSweeney,   A.B.,    1891  Detroit 

Latin;  Greek;  Philosophy 
Frank  Burr  Marsh,  A.B..   1902  Big  Rapids 

European   History;   Political  Institutions;   Sociology 
Frank  John  Mellencamp,  A.B.,   1903  Ypsilanti 

Physics;    Mathematics;    Analytical   Chemistry 
Frank  Benjamin  Moody,  A.B.,  Bates  College, 

190^  Nctv  Portland,  Me. 

Forest  Management;  Mensuration;  Timber  Physics 
Clarence    Burton    Morrill,    B.L.,    1900,    A.M., 

1903  Ann  Arbor 

Rhetoric;   English   Literature;   Aesthetics 

Jacob   Moyer.   A.B.*   Greenville   College,    1901  Spring  Arbor 

Analytical   Chemistry;   General   Chemistry;   Mineralogy 

Kdla  Maud  Niles,  Ph.B.,  1898  Ann  Arbor 

Latin;  Roman  Political  Institutions;   Classical  Archaeology 

/Mahlon  Ellsworth  Olsen,  A.B.,  1905  Battle   Creek 

Rhetoric;   English   Literature;   Aesthetics 
Carl    Safford    Patton,    A.B.,    Oberlin    College. 

1888  Ann  Arbor 

Hebrew;  Hellenistic  Greek;  Philosophy 
Myrtie  Leah  Perrigo,  A.B.,  1905  Allegan 

European   History;   American  History;   Sociology 
Frank  Jay  Phillips,  A.B.,   1905  Grand  Rapids 

Forest  Management;  Plant  Physiology;  Silviculture 
Clyde    Edwin    Pickett,    A.B.,    Hiram    College. 

1901  Shepherd 

Ethics;   History  of  Philosophy;  Sociology 
Thomas  Ernest  Rankin,  A.B..  1898,  A.M.,  1905       Emporia,  Kan. 

Rhetoric;   Aesthetics;   English   Literature 
Honfer  Elmer  Robbins,  A.S.,   1905  Ann  Arbor 

Latin;  German  Literature;   Roman   Political  Institutions 
Adolph  Marius  Rovelstad,  A.B.,  St.  Olaf  Col- 
lege, 1903  Elgin.   III. 

I.atin;  Greek;   General   Linguistics 
Alexander  Grant  Ruthven,  B.S.,  Morningsidc 

College,  1903  Riithvcn.  Fa. 

/oology;   Physiology;    Physiography 
Hideo  Sakuma.  Doshisha- College.  A.M.,   1905       Tango,  Japan 

Finance;   Political    Economy;   Municipal   Administration 
Ernst  Schmitz,  A.B.,  1905  Detroit 

German;   English    Literature;    American   History 
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Howard  Lcshcr  Schug,  A.B.,  1904  Ann  Arbor 

Gennan;   English  Literature;  T^tin 
Arthur    Francis    Schultz,    Ph.B.,   Albion    Col- 
lege, 1894  Lansing 

Pedagogy;   Political  Economy;   American  History 
Irving  Day  Scott,  A.B.,  Oberlin  College,  1900       Syracuse,  A'.    1'. 

Mineralogy;  Chemistry;   Commerce 
Margaret  E.  Deshler  Shearer,  A.B.,  1905 

Greek;  Greek  Archaeology;   French  Literature 
John    Frederick   Shepherd,    B.S.,   Saint  Law- 
rence University,  1901 

I^sychology;  Neurology;  Philosophy 
Elisabeth    Ethel    Sinclair,   A.B.,    1904,    A.M., 

1905,  Newberry  Classical  Fellotu 

Greek;  Greek  Archaeology;  I^tin 
Mary  Louise  Smith,  A.B.,  1905,  Peter  White 

Classical  Fellow 

Latin;   Roman   Political  Institutions;  German 
Manson  Alexander  Stewart,  A.B.,  1903,  A.M.. 

1904 

Latin;  Greek;  Ancient  Philosophy 
Mallory  Napoleon  Stickney,  A.B.,  1905 

Forest  Management;  Silviculture;  Dendrology 
Ninosuke  Tanaka,  Peers  College  (Tokyo) 

Finance;  Political  Economy;  International  Law 
Margaret  Lloyd  Tatlock,  A.B.,  1905 

Aesthetics ;   Metaphysics ;   Rhetoric 
Joseph    Morris    Thomas,    Ph.B.,    1898.    A.M., 

1903 

Rhetoric;  Logk;  English  Literature 
Harry  Conrad  Thumau,  A.B.,  1899,  A.  M.,  1903    Ann  Arbor 

German  Literature;  Germanic  Philology;  English  Literature 
Ole  Tonning,  A.B.,  Luther  College,  1904  Decorah,  la. 

German  Literature;  Germanic  Philology;  European  History 
Donald  Dexter  Van  Slyke,  A.B.,   1905  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Organic  Chemistry;  Plant  Physiology;  Bacteriology 
Frank  Van  Vliet,  A.B.,  1902  Ann  Arbor 

History  of  Philosophy;  Metaphysics;  Mathematics 
Theodore  Edward  Wagner,  A.B.,  1905  Detroit 

Physics;   Physical   Chemistry;   Astromony 
Charlotte   Hall   Walker,   A.B.,    1900  Ann  Arbor 

Physics;  Zoology;  International  I^w 
Ida  Margaret  Walz,  A.B.,  1905  Harrisburg,   Pa. 

German   Literature;    English    Literature;    European   History 
Francis    W.    Wetmore,    B.S.,    Knox    College. 

1900 

Forest  Management;  Silviculture;   Spanish 
George  Rufus  Wheeler.  A.B.,  Albion  College, 

1 90s 

English  Literature;  History;   Rhetoric 

Wilfred  Wallace  White,  B.S..  Haverford  Col- 
lege,  1900,   M.S.,  Penn  College,   1900 
Forest  Management;   Silviculture;    Botany 

Hobart  Kurd  Willard,  A.B.,  1903,  A.M.,  1905 


Ann  Arbor 

Whitehall,  III. 

Port   Huron 

Ann  Arbor 

Elba 
Lapeer 
Tokyo,  Japan 
•Ann  Arbor 

Ann  Arbor 


Oneida,  III. 


Shelby 


Oskaloosa,   Va. 


Ann  Arbor 


Analytical  Chemistry;  Organic  Chemistry;   Physics 
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John    Garrett    Winter,    A.B.,    Hope    College, 

1901,  A.M.,    1904.   Buhl  Classical  Felloiv       Holland 

Latin;  Greek;  Ancient  Philosophy 
Wallace  Kirtland  Wonders,  A.B.,   1905  Detroit 

Economics;  Sociology;  Commerce 
Herbert  Hollingsworth   Woodrow,   A.B.,    1904       Ann  Arbor 

Psychology;  Neurology;  Physiology 
Loura    Bayne    Woodruif,     A.B.,    1895,    A.M., 

1899,  Buhl  Classical  Fellow  Ann  Arbor 

Latin;  Greek  Archaeology;  Ancient  Philosophy 
Oscar   Herman   Wurster,   A.B..    1905  Ann  Arbor 

General  and  Physical  Chemistry;  Analytical  Chemistry;  Mineralogy 

The  following  student,  enrolled  in  the  Department  of  Law,  is  also 
a  candidate  for  an  advanced  degree  in  the  Department  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  the  Arts : 

Fabian  Bouton.  Dodds,  A.B.,  1905  Mount  Pleasant 

Geology;  Ethics;  American  History 

The  following  students,  having  completed  their  undergraduate 
course  at  the  University  at  the  close  of  the  first  semester,  1906,  were 
allowed  registration  in  the  Graduate  School : 

Vida  Lucetta  Holtzman  Vernon 

German;  English  Literature;  Pedagogy 
Carrie  H.  Templeton  Akron,  Ind. 

English  Literature;  Rhetoric;  American  Literature 
George  Theodore  Thorward  South  Bend.  Ind. 

Forest  Management;  Forest  Mensuration;  Forest  Utilization 
Frederic  Wilson  WiMard  Erie,  Pa. 

Organic  Chemistry;   Physical  Chemistry;   Physics 
Anna  Wurster  Ann  Arbor 

Latin;  German  Literature;  Classical  Archeology 
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SUMMARY 

HIGHER  DEGREES  CONFERRED  IN  1905. 

Master  of  Science  (in  Forestry) 5 

Master  of  Arts 41 

Doctor   of    Philosophy 7 

'I'otal     53 

STUDENTS  IN  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL,   1905-1906. 

Summer  Session  of  1 905 32 

Academic  Session  of  1905-1906 103 

Enrolled   in   another   Department i 

Completed    Undergraduate    Course    in    February, 

1906     5 — 141 

Deduct  for  names  counted  twice 6 


^1* 


lotal     135 


GRADUATE  SCHOOL. 
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INDEX 


I 

Administrative  CoimciL 
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Calendar 
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3 
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52 
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89 
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37-39 
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37 

Sanskrit    . 
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37 
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47 
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76 

Sociology 

.    63 
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35 

Spanish 
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94 

Syriac 

.    37 
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37 
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CALENDAR. 


1907 

Sept.  24        First  Semester  Begins  in  all  Departments  op  the 

University. 

Nov.  —  Thanksgiving  Recess  from  Tuesday  till  Saturday  even- 
ing, in  all  Departments  of  the  University. 

Dec.     20.         (Evening)  Holiday  Vacation  begins  in  all  Departments. 

1908 

Jan.       7  Exercises  resumed. 

Feb.       7  (Evening)  First  Semester  Closes. 

Feb.     10  Second  Semester  Begins. 

April  10  (Evening)    Recess   begins,   ending  April   20    (evening). 

June    18  Commencement. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  COUNCIL. 


JAMES  B.  ANGELL,  LL.D.,  President, 

MARTIN  L.  D'OOGE,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Greek  Lan- 
guage and  Literature. 

ISAAC  N.  DEMMON,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  English. 

WOOSTER  W.  BEMAN,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

VICTOR  C  VAUGHAN,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Hygiene  and 
Physiological  Chemistry,  and  Director  of  •  the  Hygienic  Labo- 
ratory. 

CHARLES  S.  DENISON,  M.S.,  C.E.,  Professor  of  Stereotomy, 
Mechanism,  and  Drawing. 

HENRY  S.  CARHART,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Physics,  and  Director 
of  the  Physical  Laboratory. 

HENRY  C.  ADAMS,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and 
Finance. 

RICHARD  HUDSON,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  History,  and  Dean  of 
the  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts. 

ALBERT  A.  STANLEY,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Music. 

FRANCIS  W.  KELSEY,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language 
and  Literature. 

OTIS  C.  JOHNSON,  Ph.C,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Qualitative  Analysis. 

WARREN  P.  LOMBARD,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 

JACOB  REIGHARD,  Ph.B.,  Professor  of  Zoology,  and  Director  of 
the  Zoological  Laboratory  and  the  Zoological  Museum. 

THOMAS  C.  TRUEBLOOD,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Elocution  and 
Oratory. 

JAMES  A.  CRAIG,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Semitic  Languages  and 
Literatures  and  Hellenistic  Greek. 

J.  PLAYFAIR  McMURRICH,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

ROBERT  M.   WENLEY,    Sc.D.,    LL.D.,   Professor   of  Philosophy. 

ARTHUR  G.  CANFIELD,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

WILLIAM  H.  PAYNE,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Science  and  the  Art 

of  Teaching. 
FRED  N.  SCOTT,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric. 
MAX  WINKLER,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  German  Language  and 

Literature. 
FREDERICK   G.   NOVY,   Sc.D.,   M.D.,   Professor  of  Bacteriology. 

EDWARD  D.  CAMPBELL,  B.S.,  Director  of  the  Chemical  Labo- 
ratory,  and  Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering  and  Analytical 
Chemistry. 

ALLEN  S.  WHITNEY,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Education. 
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FILIBERT  ROTH,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Forestry, 

G.  CARL  HUBER,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Histology  and  Embryology. 

FRED  M.  TAYLOR,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and 
Finance, 

ALEXANDER  ZIWET,  C.E.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

MOSES  GOMBERG,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Organic  Chemistry. 

GEORGE  W.  PATTERSON,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Electrical 
Engineering. 

FREDERICK  C.  NEWCOMBE,   Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Botany, 

JOHN  O.  REED,  *Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics,  and  Dean  of  the 
Summer  Session, 

WILLIAM  J.  HUSSEY,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Astronomy. 

ARTHUR  FAIRBANKS.  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Greek 
Archaeology. 

CLAUDE  H.  VAN  TYNE,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  American  History. 

JOSEPH  H.  DRAKE,  Ph.D.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Latin,  Roman 
Law,  and  Jurisprudence. 

WILLIAM  H.  HOBBS,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Geology. 

ALFRED  H.  LLOYD,  Ph.D.,  Junior  Professor  of  Philosophy, 

MORITZ  LEVI,  A.B.,  Junior  Professor  of  French. 

WALTER  DENNISON,  Ph.D.,  Junior  Professor  of  Latin. 

EARL  W.  DOW,  A.B.,  Junior  Professor  of  History. 

JOSEPH  L.  MARKLEY,  Ph.D.,  Junior  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

CHARLES  H.  COOLEY,  Ph.D.,  Junior  Professor  of  Sociology. 

GEORGE  REBEC,  Ph.D.,  Junior  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

EDWARD  D.  JONES,  Ph.D.,  Junior  Professor  of  Commerce  and 
Industry. 

JULIUS  O.  SCHLOTTERBECK,  Ph.D.,  Ph.C,  Junior  Professor 
of  Pharmacognosy  and  Botany, 

S.  LAWRENCE  BIGELOW,  Ph.D.,  Junior  Professor  of  General 
and  Physical  Chemistry. 

WALTER  B.  PILLSBURY,  Ph.D.,  Junior  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
JOHN    A.    FAIRLIE,    Ph.D.,    Junior   Professor   of    Administrative 

Law. 
JOHN  R.  EFFINGER,  Ph.D.,  Junior  Professor  of  French. 
TOBIAS  DIEKHOFF,  Ph.D.,  Junior  Professor  of  German. 
LOUIS  A.  STRAUSS,  Ph.D.,  Junior  Professor  of  English. 
EDWARD  H.  KRAUS,  Ph.D.,  Junior  Professor  of  Mineralogy. 

JAMES  W.  GLOVER,  Ph.D.,  Junior  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Insurance.  

Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee,  Professors  Dennison,  Hudson, 
Reed  and  Lxx>yd. 

Secretary  of  the  Administrative  Council,  Professor  Walter  Den- 
nison. 
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GRADUATE  SCHOOL. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

The  iTniversity  of  Michigan. 

The  University  of  Michigan  is  a  part  of  the  public  educational 
system  of  the  State.  The  governing  body  of  the  institution  is  a 
Board  of  Regents,  elected  by  popular  vote  for  terms  of  eight  years, 
as  provided  in  the  Constitution  of  the  State.  In  accordance  with 
the  law  of  the  State,  the  University  aims  to  complete  and  crown  the 
work  that  is  begun  in  the  public  schools,  by  furnishing  ample  facili- 
ties for  liberal  education  in  literature,  science,  and  the  arts,  arid  for 
thorough  professional  study  of  engineering,  medicine,  law,  pharmacy, 
and  dentistry.  Through  the  aid  that  has  been  received  from  the 
United  States  and  from  the  State,  it  is  enabled  to  offer  its  privi- 
leges, with  only  moderate  charges,  to  all  persons  of  either  sex,  who 
are  qualified  for  admission.  In  the  several  faculties  there  were  in 
1 906- 1 907,  about  340  officers  of  instruction.  Including  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  Summer  Session,  about  4,800  students,  representing  50 
States  and  Territories  and  15  foreign  countries,  were  in  attendance. 

The  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts. 

In  the  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  the  aim 
is  to  cover  the  broad  field  of  general  .university  study  of  the  ancient 
and  the  modern  languages  and  literatures,  of  history,  philosophy, 
science,  and  the  liberal  arts,  as  distinguished  from  the  more  special 
work  of  the  professional  schools.  Its  Faculty  numbered,  in  1906- 
1907,  133  regular  teachers  and  2^  assistants.  The  students  in  attend- 
ance numbered  about  1,600,  of  whom  about  140  were  graduates.  The 
presence  of  such  a  number  of  graduate  students,  together  with  the 
fact  that  high  specialization  of  work  is  not  uncommon  among  under- 
graduates, tends  to  create  a  genuine  university  atmosphere,  and  to 
assure  the  advanced  student  of  intellectual  comradeship. 
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The  Graduate  School. 

The  first  graduate  student  at  the  University  is  recorded  in  the 
catalogue  of  1856.  The  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  of  Master  of 
Science  were  earliest  conferred,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
being  offered  for  the  first  time  in  1875.  Changes  made  in  studies  in 
1 877- 1 878  had  an  important  bearing  on  graduate  work  at  the  Univer- 
sity. This  was  due  to  the  multiplication  of  electives  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  credit  system.  The  seminary  method  of  instruction 
began  then  to  assume  considerable  proportions,  and  the  movement 
was  helped  along  by  a  growing  demand  for  better  trained  teachers. 

In  the  spring  of  1892  the  Graduate  School  was  organized  in  con- 
nection with  the  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts. 
Its  purpose  is  to  bring  into  increased  prominence  the  numerous 
advanced  courses  offered  in  that  department,  and  to  recognize  and 
announce  them  as  something  distinct  from  the  work  of  an  ordinary 
college  course.  It  aims  to  make  provision  for  a  more  systematic  and 
efficient  administration  of  higher  work,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  for 
the  separate  instruction  of  graduate  students.  It  lays  emphasis, 
therefore,  upon  university  (as  distinguished  from  collegiate)  work. 
The  management  Of  the  School  is  entrusted  to  an  Administrative 
Council  which  consists  of  the  President  of  the  University,  the  pro- 
fessors and  junior  professors  in  the  Faculty  of  the  department,  and 
such  other  instructors  as  may  be  elected  to  membership.  Applica- 
tion for  admission  to  the  School  are  made  to  a  Secretary,  who  is 
assisted  by  an  Advisory  Committee. 


ADMISSION  AND  REGISTRATION. 

Admission. 

The  privileges  of  the  Graduate  School  are  open  to  graduates  of 
the  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts  of  this  Univer- 
sity, and  to  graduates  of  other  universities  and  colleges  who  satisfy 
the  Administrative  Council  that  they  are  qualified  to  pursue  with 
profit  the  advanced  courses  of  study  offered  in  the  School.  But 
admission  to  study  in  the  School  does  not  necessarily  imply  admis- 
sion to  candidacy  for  a  degree.  The  requirements  made  of  candi- 
dates for  higher  degrees  may  be  found  on  pages  7  to  11. 

Graduates  of  other  institutions  whose  course  of  study  is  not 
substantially  equivalent  to  that  prescribed  at  this  University  are 
required  to  do  an  additional  amount  of  undergraduate  work  before 
being  admitted  to  registration  as  members  of  the  Graduate  School. 

For  information  in  regard  to  enrollment  for  graduate  study  in 
the  Summer  Session,  see  page  12. 
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Registration. 

All  applicants  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School  must  first 
present  themselves  with  their  credentials  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Administrative  Council.  In  case  the  Secretary  regards  their  appli- 
cation with  favor,  they  will  receive  special  blanks  to  be  filled  out 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  instructors  under  whom  they  wish  to 
work,  and  to  be  returned  to  the  Secretary  not  later  than  two  weeks 
after  the  opening  of  the  semester.  All  applications  for  admission  to 
the  Graduate  School  are  subject  finally  to  the  action  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Council. 

At  the  same  time  graduate  students  must  report  to  the  Dean  of 
the  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts;  and  in  com- 
mon with  all  other  students  they  must  register  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  University,  and  pay  their  fees  to  the  Treasurer. 

All  students  of  the  Graduate  School,  whether  registered  in  a 
previous  year  or  not,  are  required  to  register  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Administrative  Council  at  the  beginning  of  each  year  of  residence. 
Such  registration  must  he  made  gt  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  ensure 
recognition  of  meeting  the  residence  requirement. 

Students  who  withdraw  from  the  University  during  the  academic 
year  are  requested  to  inform  the  Secretary  without  delay  of  such 
withdrawal. 

Students  who  finish  the  undergraduate  course  of  this  University 
at  the  end  i)f  the  first  semester  and  who  continue  their  residence  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  are  permitted  to  register  in  the  School 
and  thus  secure  the  privileges  of  its  membership,  even  though  the 
bachelor's  degree  is  not  conferred  until  the  close  of  the  year. 

Applicants  who  do  not  wish  to  become  candidates  for  a  degree, 
may  be  admitted  and  registered  as  special  graduate  students.     Such, 
graduate  students  must  designate,  and  have  approved,  the  general 
lines  of  study  which  they  wish  to  pursue. 

Changes  of  subjects  originally  selected  must  be  reported  to  the 
Council  for  approval. 


DEGREES. 

Admission  to  Candidaqr. 

Admission  to  candidacy  for  a  higher  degree  is  granted  only  to 
Bachelors  of  this  University  or  of  other  universities  or  colleges  of 
similar  standing,  or  to  students  whose  preparation  for  graduate  study 
is  beyond  all  question  fully  equivalent  to  that  represented  by  the 
undergraduate  course  of  this  University.  Recognition  of  caqdidacy 
requires  the  approval  of  the  Administrative  Council. 

Graduate  study  for  a  degree  will  naturally  be  along  lines  in 
which  the  candidate  has  had  special  preparation. 
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Except  as  stated  below  .(P^scs  9  and  12)  on«  year  of  residence 
study  is  required  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree.  Registration  should 
be  made  and  subjects  of  study,  announced  as  early  as  possible,  and 
this  must  be  done  immediately  at  the  opening  of  the  academic  year 
in  order  to  ensure  meeting  the  residence  requirement. 

University  System. 

Every  graduate  student  who  is  a -candidate  for  a  higher  degree, 
works  upon  the  so-called  "university  system,"  the  essential  features 
of  which  are  specialization  of  study,  a  final  examination,  and  a  thesis. 
The  student  selects  a  "major  study"  and,  in  general,  two  "minor 
studies,"  his  selection  being  subject,  however,  to  the  approval  of  the 
Council.  When  the  choice  has  been  made  and  approved,  the  student's 
work  is  henceforth  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  a  committee 
consisting  of  those  professors  who  have  charge  of  the  studies  chosen, 
the  one  having  charge  of  the  major  study  being  chairman.  This 
committee  arranges  a  course  of  study  suited  to  the  desires,  needs, 
and  previous  attainments  of  the  student,  assists  htm  in  the  choice 
of  a  subject  for  a  thesis,  passes  judgment  upon  his  thesis  when  it 
is  written,  conducts  his  examination,  and,  if  he  passes,  reports  him 
to  the  Council  as  worthy  of  the  degree  sought.  The  nature  of  the 
work  prescribed,  and  of  the  committee's  supervision,  varies  more 
or- less  according  to  the  subject  chosen,  the  degree  sought,  and  the 
previous  attainments  of  the  student.  The  work  may  consist  of 
attendance  upon  certain  specified  courses  of  study,  of  reading  to  be 
done  privately  and  reported  upon,  or  of  original  research  to  be 
carried  on  more  or  less  independently.  The  requirement  of  a  thesis 
is  sometimes  waived  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  for  a  master's  degree. 
It  may  be  added  also  that  for  the  master's  degree  the  Council  may, 
at  its  discretion,  approve  a  course  of  study  which  does  not  confine 
the  candidate  rigorously  to  a  major  and  two  minor  studies. 

Applicants  for  an  advanced  degree  are  required  to  announce  to 
the  Council,  through  the  Secretary,  within  two  weeks  after  the 
opening  of  the  semester,  the  particular  branches  of  study  to  which 
they  wish  to  give  special  attention.  The  supervision  of  their  work 
will  then  be  entrusted  to  the  proper  committee. 

Degrees  Conferred. 

The  degrees  conferred  on  the  completion  of  approved  courses  of 
study  in  the  Graduate  School  are  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science, 
Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and  Doctor  of  Science. 

The  Masters'  Degrees— MJl«,  M.S. 

A  candidate  who  has  been  admitted  to  study  for  the  master's 
degree,  may  be  recommended  for  the  degree  after  one  year  of  resi- 
dent study  at  this  University,  provided  he  passes  a  satisfactory  exam- 
ination  on   the   subjects  of   study  approved  by  the  Administrative 
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Council.  A  thesis  may  or  may  not  be  included  in  the  requirements 
for  the  degree  as  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  student's  work  may 
determine.  . 

The  work  done  in  residence  is  mainly  in  pursuing  courses  of 
study  regularly  announced,  but  private  work  is  often  undertaken 
under  special  direction.  It  is  expected  that  one  minor  study  be  in  a 
different  department  from  that  in  which  the  major  study  is  taken. 
The  subjects  of  study  chosen  should,  however,  be  well  related. 

The  practice  of  allowing  students  to  enter  upon  studies  in 
absentia  as  candidates  for  a  master's  degree,  has  been  discontinued. 
But  a  graduate  of  this  University  who  has  already  completed  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  term  of  residence  prescribed  for  a  master's 
degree,  may  be  allowed  to  continue  his  studies  for  the  degree,  with- 
out further  residence  at  the  University,  on  such  conditions  as  the 
Administrative  Council  may  determine  in  each  case.  This  privilege 
is  restricted  to  graduates  of  this  University,  Candidates  for  the 
master's  degree  who  find  it  necessary  thus  to  complete  a  portion  of 
their  work  in  absentia  are  required  to  petition  the  Administrative 
Council  through  the  Secretary  for  such  privilege,  and  if  their  peti- 
tion is  granted,  th^y  must  keep  the  Secretary  informed  of  their  con- 
tinued connection  with  the  School  and  of  the  progress  of  their  work. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  the  one  usually  conferred, 
though  candidates  who  pursue  studies  along  scientific  lines  may,  at 
their  option,  receive  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science. 

The  Doctors'  Degrees— Ph.D.,  Sc.D. 

The  doctors'  degrees  are  open  to  all  persons  who  have  received 
a  bachelor's  degree,  but  no  student  will  be  enrolled  as  a  candidate  for 
a  doctor's  degree  until  he  has  been  in  residence  as  a  graduate  stu- 
dent for  at  least  one  year.  This  rule  may  be  waived  in  the  case  of 
those  who  come  properly  accredited  from  a  graduate  school  of  some 
other  university,  and  of  those,  who  as  undergraduates  in  this  Univer- 
sity,' have  shown  special  proficiency  in  the  line  of  their  proposed 
graduate  work. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  doctor's  degree  shall  be  won  merely 
by  faithful  and  industrious  work  for  a  prescribed  time  in  some 
assigned  course  of  study.  The  candidate  must  also  evince  ability  to 
carry  on  independent  research.  No  definite  term  of  required  resi- 
dence can,  therefore,  be  specified.  As  a  rule,  three  years  of  graduate 
study  are  necessary,  the  last  two  semesters  of  whicli  must  be  spent 
at  this  University.  The  period  of  three  years,  however,  may  be 
shortened  in  the  case  of  students  who,  as  undergraduates,  have  pur- 
sued special  studies  in  the  direction  of  their  proposed  graduate  work. 
Candidates  who  already  hold  the  master's  degree '  usually  find  it 
possible  to  prepare  for  the  doctor's  examination  after  two  years  of 
further  study  along  the  same  lines  of  work  pursued  for  the  master's 
degree. 
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A  Student  wishing  to  become  an  applicant  for  a  doctor's  degree 
must  make  a  formal  application  to  be  so  enrolled  at  least  two  semes- 
ters prior  to  the  time  for  presenting  himself  for  examination. 

No  student  will  be  accepted  as  a  candidate  for  a  doctor's  degree 
who  has  not  a  knowledge  of  French  and  German  sufficient  for  pur- 
poses of  research. 

A  candidate  for  a  doctor's  degree  must  choose  a  major  study 
that  is  substantially  co-extensive  with  some  one  department  of 
instruction  in  the  University.  He  must  also  choose  two  minor 
studies,  one  of  which  may  be  in  the  same  department  as  the  major, 
but  which  involves  a  more  thorough  treatment  of  the  same.  Both 
minors  must  be  cognate  to  the  major,  and  all  studies  must  be  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Administrative  Council.  A  portion  of  the 
work  for  a  doctor's  degree  consists  in  pursuing  regularly  announced 
courses  of  instruction,  but  in  general  a  large  Amount  of  time  is 
devoted  to  individual  study  and  research  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  the  committee  in  charge.  This  is  especially  true  in  the 
preparation  of  the  thesis. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  the  one  usually  conferred, 
though  candidates  who  pursue  studies  along  scientific  lines  may  at 
their  option  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science. 

The  thesis  is  of  great  importance.  It  must  exhibit  creditable 
literary  workmanship,  and  a  good  command  of  the  resources  of 
expression,  but  its  acceptance  depends  more  upon  its  subject-matter 
than  upon  its  formal  or  rhetorical  qualities.  It  must  -be  an  orig-: 
inal  contribution  to  scholarship  or  to  scientific  knowledge.  The 
inquiry  should  be  confined  within  narrow  bounds.  The  treatment 
should  be  as  concise  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  permits,  and  show 
familiarity  with  the  history  of  the  problem  treated,  with  the  litera- 
ture bearing  upon  it,  and  with  the  latest  methods  of  research  appli- 
cable to  it.  Every  thesis  should  contain  a  clear  introductory  state- 
ment of  what  it  is  proposed  to  establish  or  investigate,  and  likewise 
a  final  resum6  of  results.  It  should  also  be  accompanied  by  an  index 
of  Contents  and  a  bibliography  of  the  subject.  It  is  expected  that 
the  preparation  of  an  acceptable  thesis  will  usually  require  the 
greater  part  of  an  academic  year. 

The  subject  of  the  thesis  for  a  doctor's  degree  must  be  chosen, 
and  must  be 'approved  by  the  committee  concerned,  as  early  as  the 
first  of  November  of  the  college  year  in  which  the  applicant  expects 
to  take  his  degree,  and  the  subject  of  the  thesis  for  a  master's  degree, 
when  required,  must  be  chosen  and  approved  as  early  as  the  first  of 
December. 

The  thesis  must  be  completed  and  a  good  legible  copy  must  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  chairman  of  the  proper  committee  as  early 
as  the  first  of  May  of  the  year  in  which  th^' applicant  expects  to  take 
the  degree. 

The  thesis  must  be  read  and  defended  in  public  at  such  time  as 
the  Council  may  appoint ;  and,  in  case  of  a  master's  degree,  a  bound 
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copy,  either  written  or  printed,  must  be  deposited  in  the  University 
library. 

Every  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  or 
Doctor  of  Science,  in, case  of  the  acceptance  of  this  thesis,  is  required 
to  have  the  thesis  printed  in  full  or  in  part,  as  may  be  approved  by 
the  responsible  committee.  To  guarantee  the  printing  of  the  thesis, 
he  is  required  to  deposit  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  University, 
between  the  date  of  the  acceptance  of  the  thesis  and  the  time  fixed 
for  .his  examination,  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars.  This  deposit  will  be 
returned  to  him  in  case  of  failure  to  pass  his  examination,  or  when- 
ever he  shall  cause  his  thesis  to  be  .printed  at  his  own  expense,  or 
shall  have  it  published  in  a  form  and  under  auspices  approved  by 
the  responsible  committee.  The  candidate  is  required  to  deposit 
one  hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  the  printed  thesis  in  the  University 
library,  these  copies  to  be  used  for  exchange  with  other  universities. 
Provision  has  been  made,  however,  that  in  cases  where  this  require- 
ment would  work  hardship,  it  may  be  waived  on  recommendation  of 
the  candidate's  committee. 

In  the  printing  of  the  thesis  at  his  own  expense  the  candidate 
will  be  expected  to  use  good,  substantia]  paper,  and  sightly  typog- 
raphy. A  page  four  inches  by  six,  with  outside  margins  of  at  least 
one  inch,  is  recommended.  The  thesis  must  be  bound  with  cover 
and  title-page,  and  the  latter,  in  addition  to  the  title  and  name  of 
the  author,  must  bear  the  following  inscription :  A  Thesis  submitted 
to  the  Faculty  of  the  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the 
Arts  of  the  University  of  Michigan  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  (or  of  Science).  A  plan  of  the  proposed  title-page  of 
the  thesis  must  be  submitted  to  the  Librarian  of  the  University  for 
his  approval.  In  case  the  thesis  is  not  immediately  printed,  a  type- 
written copy  must  be  placed  in  the  University  library. 

Examinations. 

The  final  examinations  of  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees  are 
commonly  held  during  the  first  two  weeks  in  June,  but  the  examina- 
tion can  usually  be  arranged  at  any  time  when  a  candidate  has  ful- 
filled all  the  technical  requirements  and  has  satisfied  his  instructors 
that  his  work  has  been  such  as  to  warrant  an  examination. 

Ordinarily  the  examinations  are  oral,  and  in  each  case  they  are 
held  before  those  comprising  the  special  committee  in  charge  of  the 
candidate's  work  and  before  such  others  as  may  be  present  by  invita- 
tion of  this  committee.  They  may  be  preceded  by  such  written  tests 
as  individual  instructors  consider  necessary. 

Candidates  in  attendance  upon  regular  courses  in  which  stated 
examinations  are  held,  whether  during  the  semester  or  at  its  end, 
are  expected  to-  take  these  examinations  with  the  classes  concerned, 
unless  definitely  excused  from  so  doing. 

For  the  requirement  concerning  theses,  see  pages  lo  and  ii. 
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Students  who  are  engaged  in  graduate  work  in  the  Department 
of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  may  be  permitted  to  do  partial 
work  in  one  of  the  professional  schools,  but  such  permission  is 
granted  only  by  special  action  of  the  Administrative  Council,  and 
the  time  of  preparation  for  examination  for  the  literary  degree  is 
thereby  extended. 


SUMMER  SESSION. 

In  departments  which  offer  graduate  courses  in  the  Summer 
Session,  graduate  students,  who  are  regularly  matriculated  in  the 
University,  may  carry  on  work  which  will  count  toward  an  advanced 
degree.  Graduates  of  other  universities  or  colleges  of  similar  stand- 
ing, who  are  competent  to  enroll  for  a  higher  degree,  may  matricu- 
late in  the  University  and  begin  graduate  study  in  the  Summer 
Session.     For  the  matriculation  fee,  see  below,  page  13. 

Candidates  for  the  master's  degree,  if  graduates  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  may  present  themselves  for  examination  after 
attendance  upon  three  Summer  Sessions  of  this  University,  supple- 
mented by  satisfactory  work  done  in  absentia  under  the  direction  of 
the  proper  committee. 

Candidates  for  the  master's  degree,  if  graduates  of  other 
approved  institutions,  may  present  themselves  for  examination  after 
attendance  upon  five  Summer  Sessions  of  this  University,  supple- 
mented by  satisfactory  work  done  in  absentia  under  the  direction  of 
the  proper  committee. 

Many  teachers  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  begin 
graduate  work,  and  later  return  to  the  University  to  complete  the 
requirements  for  a  higher  degree.  The  number  of  courses  in  the 
Summer  Session  designed  especially  for  graduates  is  large  and  con- 
stantly increasing.  In  many  respects  the  advantages  afforded  for 
advanced  study  are  distinctly  superior  to  those  enjoyed  during  the 
academic  year.  These  advantages  are  found  in  the  smaller  classes, 
in  the  freer  use  of  the  facilities  of  libraries,  laboratories  and  muse- 
ums, but  especially  in  that  more  direct,  intimate  and  personal  contact 
with  the  professor  in  charge  which  adds  so  greatly  to  the  satisfaction 
and  efficiency  of  specialized  work. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  regularly  announced  for  graduate 
instruction,  it  should  be  noted  that  all  professors  giving  work  during 
the  Summer  Session  will  gladly  arrange  and  direct  the  work  of  grad- 
uate students  competent  to  enroll  for  a  degree,  who  may  desire  to 
work  along  special  lines  for  which  specific  courses  have  not  been 
provided. 
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FEES  AND  EXPENSES. 

Matriculation  Fee. — Every  student  before  entering  any  depart- 
ment of  the  University,  is  required  to  pay  a  matriculation  fee.  This 
fee,  which  for  citizens  of  Michigan  is  ten  dollars,  and  for  those  who 
come  from  any  other  State  or  country,  twenty-five  dollars,  is  paid  but 
once,  and  entitles  the  student  to  the  privileges  of  permanent  member- 
ship in  the  University. 

Annual  Fee. — In  addition  to  the  matriculation  fee,  every  student 
has  to  pay  an  annual  fee  for  incidental  expenses.  This  fee  in  the 
Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts  is,  for  Michigan 
students,  thirty  dollars ;  for  all  others,  forty  dollars.  It  is  paid  the 
first  year  of  residence  at  the  University,  and  every  year  of  residence 
thereafter.  Resident  graduates  are  required  to  pay  the  same  annual 
fee  as  undergraduates.  Graduate  students  studying  in  absentia  for  a 
master's  degree  pay  an  annual  fee  of  ten  dollars. 

The  matriculation  fee  and  the  annual  fee  must  be  paid  at  the 
beginning  of  the  academic  year.  A  by-law  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
provides  that  no  student  or  students  shall  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  the  University  until  he  has  paid  all  fees  that  are  due. 

Fee  for  Summer  Session. — The  tuition  fee  for  the  Summer 
Session  of  the  Department  of  Literature,  Science  and  the  Arts,  for 
graduate  students  who  have  already  matriculated,  is  fifteen  dollars 
regardless  of  the  number  of  courses  taken. 

Laboratoiy  Expenses. — Students  who  pursue  laboratory  courses 
of  study,  are  required  to  pay  for  materials  and  apparatus  actually 
consumed  by  them.  The  laboratory  expenses  thus  depend  upon  the 
student's  prudence  and  economy.  Experience  has  shown  that  in  the 
chemical  laboratory  the  average  expenditure  for  all  courses  is  about 
one  dollar  and  twenty  cents  a  week.  The  deposits  required  in  advance 
vary  with  the  courses  taken,  ranging  from  one  to  twenty  dollars. 

Diploma  Fee. — The  fee  for  the  diploma  given  on  receiving  an 
advanced  degree  is  ten  dollars,  and  a  by-law  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
prescribes  that  no  person  shall  be  recommended  for  a  degree  until 
he  has  paid  all  dues,  including  the  fee  for  diploma. 

Holders  of  fellowships  and  of  scholarships  are  required  to  pay 
the  matriculation  fee  (if  not  already  paid),  the  annual  fees,  the 
diploma  fee,  laboratory  expenses,  and  other  similar  charges,  the  same 
as  other  students  of  the  department  in  which  their  work  lies. 

Other  Expenses. ^ — Students  obtain  board  and  lodging  in  private 
families  for  from  three  to  five  dollars  a  week.  Clubs  are  also  formed 
in  which  the  cost  of  board  is  from  one  dollar  and  a  half  to  two  dol- 
lars and  a  half  a  week.  Room  rent  varies  from  one  dollar  to  three 
dollars  a  week  for  each  student.  The  annual  expenses  of  students, 
including  clothing  and  incidentals,  are,  on  the  average,  about  three 
hundred   and   seventy-five   dollars.     Students    on    arriving   in    Ann 
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Arbor  can  obtain  information  in  regard  to  rooms  and  board  by  call- 
ing at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  University  in  University 
Hall. 


THE  LIBRARIES. 

The  libraries  of  the  University,  comprising  the  General  Library, 
the  Medical  Library,  the  Law  Library,  the  Homoeopathic  Library, 
and  the  Dental  Library,  contained  in  the  aggregate,  June  30,  1906, 
206,568  volumes  and  5,000  pamphlets.  One  thousand  four  hundred 
and  three  periodicals  are  regularly  received. 

The  General  Library  contains  163,479  volumes,  3,800  pam- 
phlets, and  3,050  maps.  It  includes  the  following  special  collections : 
Parsons  Library  (political  economy),  6,076  volumes;  McMillan 
Shakespeare  Library,  6,055  volumes;  Goethe  Library,  1,096  volumes. 
The  Hagerman  Collection  and  the  Dorsch  Library,  formerly  treated 
as  special  collections,  have,  with  the  approval  of  the  donors,  been 
merged  in  the  general  collection.  Nine  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
periodicals  are  taken  by  the  General  Library. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  library  has  been  enriched  by  sev- 
eral valuable  gifts.  Among  the  more  important  of  these  that  deserve 
special  mention  are  the  historical  books,  including  the  Stevens  Fac- 
similes, presented  by  Mr.  Clarence  M.  Burton,  of  Detroit ;  the  Morris 
Philosophical  Library,  presented  by  Mrs.  George  S.  Morris;  the 
Alpheus  Felch  Historical  Library,  bequeathed  by  the  late  Governor 
Alpheus  Felch;  the  Walter  Library  of  Romance  Literature,  be- 
queathed by  the  late  Professor  Edward  L.  Walter ;  the  Steams  Musi- 
cal Collection,  presented  by  Messrs.  Frederick  and  Frederick  K. 
Stearns,  of  Detroit;  the  Germanic  Library  of  the  late  Professor 
George  A.  Hench,  presented  by  his  mother,  Mrs.  Rebecca  A.  Hench ; 
and  the  Geological  Library  of  the  late  Professor  Israel  C.  Russell, 
presented  by  his  widow. 

Officers  and  students  of  the  University  draw  books  from  the 
library,  subject  to  certain  restrictions.  Special  privileges  are  granted 
to  graduate  students,  and  separate  rooms  provided  for  them  where 
work  is  pursued  with  the  necessary  books  at  hand.  The  reading 
room  for  general  use  will  seat  270  readers. 

The  library  is  open  for  consultation  fourteen  hours  daily  during 
the  academic  year,  and  nine  hours  daily  during  the  Summer  Session, 
and  the  summer  vacation.  On  Sundays  and  important  legal  holidays 
the  library  is  closed. 

The  Law  Library,  of  over  23,000  volumes,  is  of  especial  value 
for  graduate  work  in  political  science.  It  contains  the  statutes  and 
judicial  reports  of  every  state  and  of  the  United  States,  and  an  exten- 
sive collection  of  treatises,  text  books  and  legal  periodicals,  both 
American  and  English.  It  is  housed  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Law 
Building,  with  an  ample  reading  room. 
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TH^  LABORATORIES. 

Physical  Laboratozy. 

The  Physical  Laboratory  has  recently  been  greatly  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  a  new  lecture  room  and  increased  space  for  labora- 
tory work.  This  enlargement  permits  the  department  to  devote  the 
smaller  rooms  to  advanced  and  graduate  work.  Hereafter  work  in 
electrochemistry,  sound  and  light,  heat,  and  electrical  measurements 
will  be  conducted  in  separate  suites  of  rooms,  and  special  provision 
will  be  made  for  graduate  students.  In  fact  important  researches 
for  graduate  theses  will  have  separate  rooms  set  aside  for  their 
accommodation.  The  apparatus  for  the  advanced  courses  is  already 
extensive,  and  additions  are  made  every  year  to  meet  the  needs  of 
graduate  students. 

Chemical  Laboratory. 

The  Chemical  Laboratory  has  a  floor  space  of  over  fifty  thousand 
square  feet.  About  fifty  courses  are  offered  diving  the  college  year, 
most  of  which  involve  laboratory  work.  The  building  contains  a 
reading  room  in  which  are  shelved  the  most  frequently  required  ref- 
erence books  and  a  few  duplicate  sets  of  chemical  journals.  The 
main  portion  of  the  Chemical  Library  is  readily  accessible  in  the 
adjacent  library  building,  and  is  especially  valuable  to  the  research 
student  because  of  its  complete  sets  of  forty-nine  journals  devoted 
wholly  or  in  large  degree  to  Chemistry. 

In  addition  to  a  full  supply  of  routine  materials  and  apparatus 
for  work  in  General,  Analytical,  Organic,  Physical,  Pharmaceutical 
and  Technological  Chemistry,  facilities  are  offered  for  advanced 
study  and  research  along  many  lines,  including  apparatus  for  the 
preparation  of  raw  materials,  a  continuous  extraction  apparatus,  a 
hydraulic  press  capable  of  exerting  a  pressure  of  five  thousand 
pounds  per  square  inch,  a  filter  press  and  a  power-driven  centrifugal 
machine.  Direct  current  is  available  at  various  voltages  from  storage 
batteries,  rotary  transformers,  and  a  220-volt  power  plant  for  elec- 
trochemical or  electrothermal  work.  Advanced  students  have  also 
at  their  disposal  various  types  of  resistance,  resistor  and  arc  fur- 
naces, as  well  as  oil  and  gas  fired  furnaces  for  high  temperature 
work,^  and  both  electrical  and  optical  pyrometers.  Special  facilities 
are  provided  for  the  preparation  of  microscopic  or  photomicro- 
graphic  examination  of  specimens  either  in  thick  polished  section  by 
vertical  illumination  or  in  thin  section  by  either  plane  or  polarized 
light.  Five  ventilated  dark  rooms  provide  for  spectroscopic,  pho- 
tometric, and  photographic  work  and  experiments  in  refraction.  ' 
Sixty  analytical  balances  are  distributed  in  four  balance  rooms  and 
in  private  laboratories,  and  others  for  heavier  loads  or  of  greater 
delicacy  are  reserved  for  special  purposes. 
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Mineralogical  Laboratoiy. 

This  laboratory  occupies  ten  rooms  in  the  basement  of  Tappan 
Hall  and  has  a  totsil  area  of  over  6,000  square  f^et.  One  large  room 
is  used  for  general  laboratory  purposes, .  another  is  devoted  to  blow- 
pipe methods  and  chemical  crystallography,  while  a  third  room  is 
used  for  physical  crystallography  and  crystal  drawing.  Another 
large  room  contains  the  mineralogical  collections.  There  is  also  a 
well  appointed  lecture  room  directly  in  connection  with  the  labo- 
ratory and  mineral  collections.  Of  the  other  rooms  mention  may 
be  made  of  four  small  dark  rooms  for  goniometric  and  optical  inves- 
tigations. The  general  laboratory  is  well  equipped  with  crystal 
models,  natural  crystals,  and  working  collections  for  the  rapid  deter- 
mination of  minerals,  principally  by  means  of  the  physical  proper- 
ties. It  is  also  equipped  with  goniometers  and  polarization  miscro- 
scopes,  and  other  optical  instruments  necessary  for  the  thorough 
study  of  crystals.  The  blowpipe  laboratory  passesses  aml)le  facilities 
for  the  carrying  on  of  blowpipe  tests,  both  upon  plaster  tablets  and 
charcoal,  as  well  as  all  other  chemical  reactions  useful  in  the  deter- 
mination of  minerals.  The  mineralogical  collections  include  the 
Lederer,  Garringer,  and  Rominger  collections,  which  contain  more 
than  30,000  specimens. 

The  facilities  of  the  laboratory  are  such  that,  aside  from  the  gen- 
eral courses,  special  attention  is  given  to  graduate  and  research  work 
along  the  line  of  crystal  measurements  and  chjemical  crystallography. 

Geological  Laboratoiy. 

The  (geological  Laboratory  of  the  University  has  been  fitted  up 
especially  as  a  geographic  laboratory,  the  Israel  C.  Russell  Seminary 
Room.  This  room  contains  what  was  the  private  library  of  Profes- 
sor Russell  with  the  important  geological  and  geographical  journals 
and  Geological  Survey  Reports  continued.  It  is  also  supplied  with 
wall  maps,  geographical  models,  topographical  and  geological  atlases, 
and  special  maps.  In  an  adjoining  room  are  display  and  working 
sets  of  minerals,  rocks,  and  fossils.  The  Russell  Room  is  supplied 
with  a  projecting  lantern  and  the  advanced  classes  of  the  depart- 
ment meet  in  this  room.  Advanced  students  are  supplied  with  pri- 
vate lock  drawers  and  regular  sittings  at  the  reading  tables.  Photo- 
graphic apparatus  and  dark  room,  and  microscopes,  also  form  a  part 
of  the  equipment  of  the  laboratory. 

The  Astronomical  Observatory. 

The  University  Observatory  was  founded  through  the  liberality 
of  citizens  of  Detroit,  and  on  this  account  it  is  known  as  the  Detroit 
O'bservatory.  It  is  situated  on  the  northeastern  border  of  Ann  Arbor, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  Campus.  Its  principal  instruments  are  a 
refracting  telescope  of  twelve  inches  aperture  and  a  large  meridian 
circle,  presented  by  the  late  Henry  N.  Walker  of  Detroit.    It  has  also 
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a  six-inch  equatorial  telescope,  a  comet  seeker,  a  zenith  telescope, 
sidereal  and  mean  time  clocks,  chronograph,  theodolites,  etc.  The 
larger  instruments  are  intended  primarily  for  research,  and  will  be 
available  to  that  end  for  such  students  as  have  the  technical  ability  to 
use  them  to  advantage.  A  shop  has  been  established  on  the  grounds 
for  the  repair  and  construction  of  instruments,  and  alterations  and 
additions  are  now  in  progress  which  will  add  materially  to  the  eftec- 
tiveness  of  the  equipment,  both  for  instruction  and  research.  The 
optical  parts  of  a  reflecting  telescope  of  thirty-six  inches  aperture 
have  been  ordered  and  the  construction  of  the  instrument  will  soon 
be  under  way.  This  telescope  is  being  designed  especially  for 
photographic  and  spectroscopic  work.  The  Department  possesses  a 
large  technical  library,  and  is  in  receipt  of  the  publications  of  the 
leading  observatories  of  the  world. 

Zoological  Laboratory. 

The  Zoological  Laboratory  of  twenty  rooms  occupies  the  second 
and  third  stories  of  the  south  wing  of  University  Hall.  In  addition 
to  rooms  for  general  class  and  laboratory  work,  there  are  private 
rooms  for  members  of  the  teaching  staff  and  for  assistants  and 
research  students.  Each  of  these  rooms  accommodates  from  one  to 
three  persons  and  research  students  may  thus  work  free  from  the 
disturbances  incident  to  a  large  laboratory.  All  rooms  are  provided 
with  gas,  electricity  and  running  water  and  are  fitted  with  special 
tables. 

In 'addition  to  the  usual  apparatus  (miscroscopes,  microtomes, 
imbedding  and  reconstructing  apparatus)  graduate  students  will  find 
an  ample  supply  of  glassware  and  chemicals  and  of  the  minor  labora- 
tory conveniences.  All  these  are  systematically  arranged  and  cata- 
logued and  are  made  freely  accessible,  so  that  the  research  worker 
is  saved  unnecessary  delay. 

A  photographic  room  and  dark  room  are  a  part  of  the  laboratory. 
They  are  equipped  for  all  classes  of  scientific  photography,  by  means 
of  either  vertical  or  horizontal  camera,  with  or  without  the  micro- 
scope.   There  is  also  apparatus  for  outdoor  photography. 

A  good  working  library  of  the  more  ii^portant  zoological  jour- 
nals in  all  languages,  as  well  as  of  separate  publications,  is  shelved 
in  a  separate  room  in  the  laboratory.  In  addition  much  zoological 
literature  is  to  be  found  in  the  General  Library  and  in  the  library 
of  the  Medical  Department.  A  set  of  the  zoological  cards  of  the 
Concilium  Bibliographicum  since  its  foundation  is  most  conveniently 
arranged  and  kept  sorted  up  to  date  in  the  General  Library. 

A  special  effort  is  made  to  facilitate  the  study  of  living  animals. 
For  this  purpose  there  is  a  small  vivarium  fitted  with  cases  suitable 
for  terrestrial  and  amphibious  animals.  There  are  sixteen  large, 
glass  and  slate  aquaria,  one  of  them  seven  feet  long.  There  are 
arrangements  for  maintaining  thirty  still  smaller  aquaria  with  run- 
ning water  for  the  study  of  developmental  stages  and  isolated  forms. 
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For  field  work  there  is  a  good  equipment  of  collecting  apparatus  in 
sets  for  individual  use  and  a  supply  of  the  larger  apparatus  for  joint 
use. 

•Botanical  Laboratozy. 

The  Botanical  Laboratory  is  well  equipped  for  advanced  students 
for  the  study  of  morphology,  physiology,  and  ecology,  l^eans  are 
at  hand  for  embedding  in  paraffin  and  collodin,  for  microtome  sec- 
tioning, and  for  staining.  Culture  media  and  apparatus,  sterilizing 
ovens  and  cabinets  with  adequate  collections  and  literature,  offer 
means  for  research  with  bacteria  and  fungi.  Chemical  and  physio- 
logical apparatus,  klinostats,  centrifuges,  constant  temperature 
rooms,  dark-rooms,  aquaria,  and  plant  houses  afford  facilities  for 
research  in  physiology.  The  University  Botanic  Garden  affords 
ample  space  for  outdoor  culture.  The  location  of  the  University 
gives  easy  and  immediate  access  to  a  varied  flora  of  a  diversified 
topography,  including  the  plains  of  the  old  Lake  Erie  bottom,  and 
the  hills,  valleys,  bogs,  lakes,  and  rivers  of  the  terminal  moraine  of 
the  glacial  drift. 

Forestiy  Laboratoiy. 

In  the  Forestry  Laboratory  students  receive  instruction  in  forest 
botany,  timber  physics,  structure  of  woods,  and  certain  features  of 
wood  technology,  as  well  as  in  forest  measurements  and  the  methods 
of  study  of  the  growth  of  timber.  A  good  collection  of  wood  speci- 
mens, sections  of  trees,  and  herbarium  material  is  provided  and  will 
be  increased  as  rapidly  as  possible.  There  is  an  ample  supply  of 
microscopes,  compasses,  calipers,  height  measures,  and  other  appar- 
atus for  use  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  field. 

Special  facilities  for  the  study  of  forestry  are  supplied  by  the 
Saginaw  Forest  Farm,  a  tract  of  land  about  one  mile  west  of  the 
city  of  Ann  Arbor,  presented  to  the  University  by  the  Honorable 
Arthur  Hill,  of  Saginaw. 

The  farm,  comprising  eighty  acres,  is  to  serve  as  an  object  les- 
son in  forestry.  Upon  it  provision  is  to  be  made  for  (i)  an  arbore- 
tum of  all  useful  forest  trees  that  can  grow  in  Michigan ;  (2) 
demonstrative  areas  for  seed-bed  and  nursery  work;  (3)  model 
plantations  of  forest  trees;  and  (4)  special  experiments  in  forestry, 
relating  to  various  methods  of  propagating  different  kinds  of  timber, 
to  the  raising  of  particular  forest  products,  and  to  other  practical 
purposes. 

Psychological  Laboratory. 

The  Psychological  Laboratory  occupies  fourteen  rooms,  includ- 
ing two  dark-rooms.  All  are  connected  by  wires  with  a  central 
switchboard,  and  can  be  supplied  with  low  potential  currents  from  a 
central  plant  and  connected  in  pairs  for  chronometric  work.  Power 
is  provided  by  electric  motors. 

The  apparatus  includes  all  the  more  important  standard  instru- 
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ments  and  many  specially  devised  for  researches  that  have  been 
carried  on  in  the  laboratory.  The  equipment  for  work  in  sound  and 
for  studying  the  relations  between  the  psychological  processes  and 
mental  states  is  particularly  large,  but  every  field  is  represented. 
Among  the  instruments  may  be  mentioned  kymographs  by  Zimmer- 
mann,  Hipp  chromoscopes,  the  ton  variator  of  Stem  with  the 
Whipple  gasometer  bellows,  a  complete  set  of  Verdin's  instruments 
for  investigating  speech,  forks  of  Konig  and  Edelmann,  and  a  modi- 
fied Wien  apparatus  by  Kohl  for  determination  of  sound  intensities. 
Special  apparatus  for  research  work  will  be  procured,  or  con- 
structed, as  may  be  desjred  by  individual  students  doing  advanced 
work. 

Statistical  Laboratory. 

This  laboratory  is  equipped  with  various  instruments  to  facili- 
tate the  computation  and  tabulation  of  statistics.  Students  are 
instructed  in  the  preparation  and  tabulation  of  premiums,  reserves, 
and  other  schedules  required  in  the  practical  work  of  insurance 
offices  and  statistical  bureaus.  The  laboratory  also  contains  a  work- 
ing library  comprising  most  of  the  important  actuarial  journals  and 
text  books  on  actuarial  theory. 


THE  MUSEUMS  AND  OTHER  COLLECTIONS. 

UniTersity  Museum. 

The  University  Museum  contains  collections  illustrative  of  geol- 
ogy (the  mineral  collection,  for  convenience  of  instruction  in  miner- 
alogy, being  care  for  in  Tappan  Hall),  of  zoology,  and  of  anthropol- 
ogy. Special  collections  in  botany,  materia  medica,  chemistry, 
anatomy,  and  the  industrial  arts  are  deposited  in  the  various  build- 
ings devoted  to  the  subjects  they  illustrate.  All  of  these  are  acces- 
sible to  students. 

The  following  descriptions  indicate  the  character  of  some  of 
the  collections  included  in  the  University  Museum. 

I.   The  Geological  Collections  consist  of: — 

a.  The  large  series  of  lithological  and  palaeontological  specimens 
brought  together  by  the  State  geological  survey,  of  which  over  a 
hundred  fossil  species  have  become  the  types  of  original  descriptions. 

b.  'Ihe  White  Collection,  consisting  of  1,018  distinct  entries, 
6,000  specimens,  of  invertebrate  fossils. 

r.  The  Rominger  Collection,  embracing  about  5,000  species  of 
invertebrate  fossils,  represented  by  at  least  25,000  specimens. 

d.  Smithsonian  Deposits,  consisting,  for  the  present,  of  a  col- 
lection of  specimens  of  foreign  and  domestic  building  stones,  and 
specimens  of  fossils  from  the  Upper  Missouri. 

e.  Miscellaneous  Donations,  Collections,  and  Purchases,  includ- 
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ing  a  series  illustrative  of  the  metalliferous  regions  of  the  Upper 
Peninsula,  collected  by  the  late  Professor  Alexander  Winchell; 
an  interesting  collection  of  fossils,  chiefly  Cretaceous,  from  the 
Yellowstone  Valley,  presented  by  the  late  General  Custer,  U.  S.  A.; 
and  a  series  of  six  to  eight  hundred  rock  species  and  varieties  from 
the  Drift  of  Ann  Arbor,  collected,  dressed  to  standard  si2e  and 
form,  and  presented  by  the  late  Miss  Eliza  J.  Patterson.  A  col- 
lection of  150  specimens  of  ores  and  rocks  has  recently  been  pre- 
sented by  the  United  States  National  Museum. 

The  entire  collection,  the  larger  portion  of  which  consists  of 
invertebrate  fossils,  is  estimated  to  contain  approximately  17,000 
entries  and  about  60,000  specimens. 

II.  The  Zoological  Collections  are  large.  They  include  a  col- 
lection of  animals  of  the  Pacific  Coast  made  by  Lieutenant  Trow- 
bridge, and  many  valuable  specimens  collected  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  by  Dr.  Joseph  B.  Steere. 

The  Bird  Collection  includes  about  4,500  skins  and  1,600 
mounted  specimens.  The  collection  of  Alcoholic  Material  includes  a 
series  of  invertebrate  types,  as  well  as  many  interesting  vertebrates 
and  a  considerable  number  of  anatomical  preparations.  It  is  stored 
in  a  darkened  room.  The  Mollusk  Collection  includes  the  shells  of 
nearly  6,000  species,  representing  most  of  the  genera  of  land,  fresh- 
water, and  marine  moUusks.  They  are  thoroughly  classified  and 
arranged  according  to  the  latest  authorities,  making  the  collection 
of  special  value  to  the  student.  The  Coral  Collection  includes  a 
large  number  of  species,  mostly  from  Formosa  and  the  Philippines. 

III.  The  Anthropological  Collections.  Among  the  most  not- 
able features  of  this  department  of  the  Museum  are : — 

a.  The  Oriental  Section,  including  the  entire  Chinese  Collec- 
tion, which  the  Chinese  Government  sent  to  the  New  Orleans  Expo- 
sition in  1885. 

b.  The  Stearns  Collection  of  musical  instruments,  comprising 
over  1,400  typical  instruments  of  all  nations — ancient  and  modern, 
civilized  and  savage — illustrating  the  history  of  music  and  the  prog- 
ress of  musical  art. 

c.  The  collection  of  Peruvian  and  New  Mexican  ceramics, 
including  an  exceptionally  fine  series  of  ancient  Peruvian  burial  pot- 
tery and  modern  basins  secured  by  the  Beal-Steere  Expedition,  and 
an  extensive  series  of  New  Mexican  pottery  received  from  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

d.  The  modern  Indian  section,  including  wearing  apparel,  imple- 
ments of  war  and  the  chase,  and  household  utensils  of  the  South 
American,  North  American,  and  the  Alaskan  Indians,  and  a  fine 
example  of  the  Alaskan  totemic  column. 

e.  The  Stone  Age  section,  including  the  local  collection  of  the 
late  David  De  Pue,  a  series  of  Danish  implements,  and  a  series  of 
casts  of  rare  implements  prepared  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
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Museum  of  the  Fine  Arts  and  History. 

The  works  of  art  belonging  to  the  University  are  on  exhibition 
in  the  galleries  provided  for  them  in  the  library  building.  A  printed 
catalogue,  prepared  by  Professor  Martin  L.  D'Ooge,  contains  fuller 
descriptions  than  can  here  be  given.  The  collection  was  begun  in 
i855'  It  contains  a  gallery  of  casts,  in  full  size  apd  in  reduction,  of 
some  of  the  most  valuable  ancient  statues  and  busts,  such  as  the 
Hermes  of  Praxiteles,  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  the  Laocoon,  and  the 
Sophocles ;  casts  of  the  sculptural  decorations  from  the  arch  of 
Trajan  at  Benevento,  presented  by  the  class  of  1896;  more  than 
two  hundred  reductions  and  models  in  terra  cotta  and  other 
materials ;  the  statue  of  Nydia  by  Randolph  Rogers ;  casts  of  mod- 
em statues,  busts,  etc.,  and  reliefs ;  a  number  of  engravings  and 
photographic  views,  illustrating  especially  the  architectural  and 
sculptural  remains  of  Ancient  Italy  and  Greece ;  a  small  collection 
of  engraved  copies  of  the  great  masterpieces  of  modern  painting ; 
two  series  of  historical  medallions — the  Horace  White  Collection 
and  the  Governor  Bagley  Collection — the  former  illustrative  of 
ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modern  European  history,  the  latter  designed 
to  .embrace  the  commemorative  medals  struck  by  order  of  Congress 
or  other  authorities,  and  now  containing  one  hundred  such  medals ; 
and  a  large  collection  of  coins,  chiefly  Greek  and  Roman,  presented 
•  to  the  University  by  the  late  Dr.  Abraham  E.  Richards. 

'  The  Rogers  Gallery  comprises  the  entire  collection  of  the  origi- 
nal casts  of  the  works  of  the  late  Randolph  Rogers,  more  than  a 
hundred  in  number.  It  was  given  by  that  distinguished  sculptor  to 
the  State  of  Michigan  for  the  University  museum. 

The  Lewis  Gallery,  bequeathed  to  the  University  by  the  late 
Henry  C.  Lewis,  of  Coldwater,  comprises  about  four  hundred  and 
fifty  paintings  and  forty  pieces  of  statuary. 

The  De  Criscio  Collection  of  Latin  Inscriptions,  about  260 
in  number,  ranging  in  age  from  the  reign  of  Augustus  to  the  5th  cen- 
tury, A.  D.  Most  of  the  inscriptions  are  on  slabs  of  marble.  This 
collection  was  acquired  in  1899  through  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
Henry  P.  Glover,  of  Ypsilanti. 

The  late  J.  Q.  Adams  Fritchey,  A.M.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  a  gradu- 
ate in  the  Class  of  1858,  bequeathed  to  the  University  a  collection  of 
modern  coins,  medals,  and  medallions,  numbering  about  one  thou- 
sand, issued  prior  to  1876,  and  possessing  historic  value  and  interest 
to  numismatics. 

Dr.  Henry  Smith  Jewett  (A.B.,  1868),  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  has 
recently  presented  to  the  University  a  complete  set  of  the  various 
issues  of  fractional  currency  issued  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment during  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  periods.  Accom- 
panying this  collection  is  a  nearly  complete  set  of  the  ''documentary" 
stamps  issued  by  the  government  during  the  Civil  War. 
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Special  Collections  and  Mnseums. 

The  Botanical  Collection  is  shelved  in  the  Botanical  Labora- 
tory, and  contains,  in  addition  to  Michigan  plants  collected  by  the 
public  surveys,  several  valuable  herbaria  and  sets  of  plants  that  have 
been  presented  to  the  University  from  time  to  time.  Among  these 
some  of  the  most  important  are  the  Houghton  Herbarium,  the 
Sager  Herbarium,  the  Ames  Herbarium,  the  Harrington  Collec- 
tion, the  Beal-Steere  Botanical  Collection,  the  Adams-Jewett 
Collection,  and  the  Garrigues  Collection. 

The  collections  in  Pharmacognosy  and  Industrial  Chemistry 
occupy  a  floor  space  of  2,500  square  feet  in  the  chemical  building. 
The  Pharmacognosy  Collection  comprises  several  thousand  mounted 
and  labeled  specimens  of  products  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  such 
as  are  used  for  medicinal,  alimentary,  and  industrial  purposes.  The 
cultivation  and  preparation  for  the  market  and  the  commerce  of 
these  articles  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  are  illustrated  by  col- 
lections of  authentic  photographs,  many  of  which  have  been  expressly 
procured  for  the  study  of  commerce  with  distant  parts  of  the  world. 

The  collection  in  Industrial  Chemistry  illustrates  the  natural 
resources  and  chief  manufactures  of  Michigan,  and  of  various  parts 
of  the  world.  Crude  materials,  raw  and  unfinished  products,  as  well 
as  completed  articles  of  commerce  in  their  several  grades  are  dis- 
played, together  with  models  and  plans  of  production  by  modem 
methods. 


SOCIETIES. 

There  are  connected  with  the  University  a  number  of  voluntary 
literary,  philosophical,  and  scientific  organizations  which  add  not  a 
little  to  the  graduate  student's  opportunity  for  general  training.  The 
membership  of  these  societies  consists  usually  of  University  teachers 
and  advanced  students  who  are  pursuing  a  common  specialty.  They 
are  variously  organized  and  meet  weekly,  fortnightly,  or  monthly,  as 
the  case  may  be,  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  formal  papers,  for 
reports  upon  observation  and  experiment,  reviews  of  recent  litera- 
ture, etc.     These  societies  are  the  following: 

The  Philological  Association,  the  Classical  Journal  Club,  the 
Romance  Journal  Club,  Cercle  Frangais,  the  Germanic  Journal  Qub, 
University  Oratorical  Association,  the  Political  Science  Qub,  the 
Philosophical  Society,  the  Mathematical  Society,  the  Physical  Collo- 
quium, the  Chemical  Colloquium,  the  Zoological  Journal  Club,  and 
the  Botanical  Journal  Club. 
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FELLOWSHIPS. 

Elisha  Jones  Classical  Fellowship. 

In  1889  the  Elisha  Jones  Classical  Fellowship  was  established  by 
Mrs.  Catherine  E.  Jones,  in  memory  of  her  husband,  Professor  Elisha 
Jones,  a  graduate  of  this  University  in  the  class  of  1859,  and  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  Literary  Faculty.  Its  purpose  is  "to 
encourage  patient,  honest,  accurate  study  of  the  languages,  literature, 
and  archaeology  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome." 

A  candidate  for  the  Fellowship  must  have  spent  at  least  three 
entire  semesters  as  a  student  in  this  Department  of  the  University, 
and  must  be  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  this  University  of  not  more  than 
two  years'  standing.  Appointments  to  the  Fellowship  are  made  by 
an  Examining  Board,  consisting  of  President  Angell,  and  Professors 
D'Ooge,  Kelsey  and  Hudson.  The  period  of  incumbency  is  limited 
to  two  academic  years,  and  must  be  spent  at  this  University  unless 
at  any  time  the  examining  board  shall  see  fit  to  allow  the  second 
year  to  be  spent  at  some  other  place  favorable  to  classical  study. 

No  income  has  been  available  for  the  current  year. 

* 

Newberry  Classical  Fellowship. 

Mrs.  Helen  H.  Newberry,  of  Detroit,  who  gave  the  sum  of  three 
hundred  dollars  in  1904  for  the  maintenance  of  a  Fellowship  in  the 
classics,  continued  the  Fellowship  for  1906- 1907.  The  holder  of  the 
Fellowship  for  the  year  was  Orma  Fitch  Butler,  A.M. 

Buhl  Classical  Fellowship. 

'  The  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  was  given  by  Mr.  Theodore  D. 
Buhl,  of  Detroit,  for  the  support  of  a  Classical  Fellowship  for  the 
year  1906- 1907.  The  joint  holders  of  the  Fellowship  for  the  year 
were  Adolph  Marius  Rovelstad,  A.M.,  and  Dale  Livingstone,  A.M. 

Peter  White  Classical  Fellowship. 

Provision  for  a  Classical  Fellowship,  with  an  income  of  three 
hundred  dollars,  was  continued  for  the  year  1906-1907  by  the  Hon- 
orable Peter  White,  of  Marquette.  No  assignment  was  made  of  this 
Fellowship  for  the  year. 

Peter  White  Fellowship  in  American  History. 

Provision  for  a  Fellowship  in  American  History,  with  an  income 
of  four  hundred  dollars,  was  continued  for  the  year  1906- 1907  by  the 
Honorable  Peter  White,  of  Marquette.  The  holder  of  the  Fellowship 
for  the  year  was  Allen  Marshall  Kline,  A.M. 
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The  George  S.  Morris  Fellowship  in  Philosophy. 

The  sum  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  was  again  received 
from  Mrs.  George  S.  Morris  for  the  support  of  a  Fellowship  or 
Scholarships  to  be  known  as  the  George  S.  Morris  Fellowship  or 
Scholarships  in  Philosophy,  in  honor  of  George  S.  Morris,  Professor 
of  Modern  Languages  and  Literature  from  1870  to  1879,  and  of 
Philosophy  from  1881  to  1889,  and  for  the  purchase  of  books  for 
the  Morris  Philosophical  Library.  Fifty  dollars  were  devoted  to  the 
latter  purpose,  and  two  Scholarships  of  two  hundred  dollars  each 
were  awarded,  for  the  year  1906-1907,  to  Frank  Van  Vliet,  A.B., 
and  Lucius  Walter  Elder,  A.B. 

Mrs.  Morris  will  make  a  similar  gift  for  1907-1908,  and  the 
amount  will  be  divided,  or  not,  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructors  in 
Philosophy.  Applications  should  be  sent  in  before  May  i,  and  should 
be  accompanied  by  the  fullest  credentials. 

-  • 

Fellowship  in  Chemistry. 

The  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  was  given  by  Messrs  Parke, 
Davis  and  Company,  of  Detroit,  for  the  continuation  in  the  year 
1906^1907  of  the  Fellowship  in  Chemistry  established  by  them  in 
1895.  The  holder  of  the  Fellowship  for  the  year  was  George  Byron 
Roth,  A.B. 

Ste&ms  Fellowship. 

A  Fellowship  in  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry  is  supported  by 
Messrs.  Frederick  Stearns  and  Company,  of  Detroit,  for  investiga- 
tions upon  subjects  determined  by  the  University.  This  provision 
has  been  continued  since  1895.  The  annual  income  is  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars.  The  holder  of  the  Fellowship  for  1906-1907 
was  Lewis  Eugene  Warren,  Ph.C. 

Gas  Engineering  Fellowship. 

Members  of  the  Michigan  State  Gas  Association  subscribed  the 
sum  of  six  hundred  dollars  per  annum  for  the  support  of  a  Fellow- 
ship in  Gas  Engineering.  Five  hundred  dollars  of  this  sum  is  given 
to  the  holder  of  the  Fellowship,  the  remainder  is  expended  for  spe- 
cial apparatus  and  material  required  for  research.  The  holder  of  the. 
Fellowship  for  the  year  1906-1907  was  Frederic  Edwin  Park,  B.S. 
(Ch.E.) 

Rockefeller  Fellowship. 

The  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research  has  continued 
its  grant  for  a  Fellowship  in  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology  for  the  year 
1906-1907.  The  holder  of  this  Fellowship  for  the  year  was  Rudolf 
Ernest  Knapp,  B.S. 
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Angeline  Bradford  Whittier  Fellowship  in  Botany. 

This  Fellowship  was  establisiied  by  Joseph  Bradford  Whit- 
tier, of  Saginaw,  in  memory  of  his  mother.  The  principal  sum  of 
the  endowment  is  four  thousand  dollars.  The  holder  of  this  Fellow- 
ship for  the  year  1906-1907  was  Ellen  Botsford  Bach,  A.M. 

Dexter  M.  Ferry  Fellowship  in  Botany. 

Provisions  for  a  Fellowship  in  Botany,  with  an  irtcome  of  five 
hundred  dollars,  was  continued  for  the  year  1906- 1907  by  .Dexter 
M.  Ferry,  of  Detroit.  The  holder  of  the  Fellowship  for  the  year 
was  John  Serenus  Bordner,  A.B. 

The  Charles  James  Hunt  Fellowships. 

In  July,  1900,  Mr.  Charles  James  Hunt,  of  Detroit,  a  graduate 
of  the  University  in  the  class  of  1846,  and  wife,  conveyed  to  the 
Board  of  Regents,  in  trust,  the  title  to  certain  pieces  of  real  estate, 
subject  to  Mr.  Hunt's  life-interest  in  the  income  to  be  derived  there- 
from, and  to  the  life-interests  of  other  persons  named  in  the  deed. 
After  the  termination  of  these  life-interests  "one  or  more  Fellow- 
ships in  the  University  of  Michigan"  are  to  be  established  in  accord- 
ance with  conditions  named  in  the  deed  of  trust  and  in  accom- 
panying documents,  and  are  to  be  known  as  the  Charles  James  Hunt 
Fellowships. 


TEACHERS'  APPOINTMENT  COMMITTEE. 

An  appointment  committee  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Department  of 
Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
various  departments  of  instruction,  has  been  constituted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  men  and  women  who  are  studying,  or  have  studied, 
under  this  Faculty,  to  secure  positions  as  teachers.  This  service  is 
performed  gratuitously,  in  the  interest  of  students  of  the  University, 
past  or  present,  and  of  superintendents  of  schools  and  boards  of 
education  wishing  to  employ  teachers.  Students  who  have  pursued 
advanced  work  along  chosen  lines  of  study  naturaHy  receive  special 
consideration.  Persons  desiring  to  reach  this  committee  should 
address  their  communications  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Appointment 
Committee. 


MUSICAL  ADVANTAGES. 

Graduate  students  interested  in  music  have  in  Ann  Arbor  excep- 
tional advantages,  whether  they  wish  to  hear  good  music  for  recrea- 
tion and  as  a  part  of  a  liberal  education,  or  to  pursue  special  studies. 

The  theory  of  music  may  be  studied  under  the  direction  of  the 
Professor  of  Music   in   the   University,  who  offers  several  courses ; 
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applied  music  may  be  taken  in  the  University  School  of  Music, 
which  furnishes  instruction  of  •  University  grade  in  Piano,  Voice, 
Violin  and  Organ. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  there  are  many  concerts,  the  prices  of 
which  are  fixed  at  cost  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  all  students 
to  hear  them.  A  series  of  ten  is  given  by  the  Choral  Union,  a 
University  organization  maintaining  a  chorus  of  three  hundred 
members  (chiefly  students),  6ve  concerts  being  grouped  in  the  May 
Festival,  at  which  works  of  the  first  rank  are  presented  with  full 
chorus  and  orchestra.  Another  series  of  ten  concerts  is  given  by  the 
Faculty  of  the  University  School  of  Music.  A  third  series,  consist- 
ing of  historical  piano  recitals,  is  given  by  the  head  of  the  pianoforte 
department  in  the  University  School  of  Music.  There  are  in  addition 
many  other  concerts  and  recitals  every  season. 

Students  who  have  had  an  adequate  preliminary  training  may 
take  music  as  either  a  major  or  a  minor  in  connection  with  other 
graduate  studies. 

The  University  is  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  the  great  organ 
which  was  built  for  the  Columbian  Exposition,  in  1893.  After  the 
Exposition  this  was  brought  to  Ann  Arbor  and  set  up  in  University 
Hall  as  a  memorial  of  Henry  S.  Frieze,  who  was  professor  of  Latin 
in  the  University  from  1854  to  1889. 

In  the  University  Museum  is  the  Stearns  Collection  of  Musical 
Instruments,  presented  by  Mr.  Frederick  Stearns  of  Detroit.  This 
collection  is  available  for  special  study  to  students  who  are  competent 
to  work  upon  the  difficult  problems  for  the  solution  of  which  they 
furnish  material. 


Courses  of  Instruction. 


ACADEMIC  SESSION. 

The  following  list  of  advanced  coorses.  does  not  attempt  in  all 
cases  to  discriminate  graduate  from  undergraduate  instruction ;  the 
reason  being  that  the  possession  of  a  bachelor's  degree  may  mean 
much  or  little  as  regards  a  student's  proficiency  in  a  particular  sub^ 
ject.  With  a  few  exceptions,  the  courses  here  mentioned  all  pre- 
suppose a  somewhat  extensive  preliminary  study  of  the  subject,  a 
study  covering  from  one  to  six  or  more  years  according  to  the  circum- 
stances. In  some  instances  the  attempt  is  made  to  indicate,  in  terms 
of  both  time  and  work,  the  amount  of  preparation  required  for 
entrance  upon  the  courses  described.  Many  of  the  courses  are 
advanced  electives  which  are  open  to  undergraduates,  but  have  been 
shown  by  experience  to  be  suited  to  the  needs  of  many  graduates. 
For  further  information  reference  may  be  made  directly  to  the  head 
of  the  department  concerned. 

A  more  complete  statement  of  the  appointments  and  resources  of 
the  University  will  be  found  in  the  University  Calendar,  and  fuller 
information  regarding  the  courses  of  instruction,  their  times  and 
places  of  meeting  is  given  in  the  Annual  Announcement  of  the 
Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts.  In  some  cases 
special  departmental  announcements  are  issued.  All  these  publica- 
tions will  be  furnished  without  charge  on  application  to  James  H. 
Wade,  Secretary  of  the  University. 

Inquiries  concerning  admission  to  the  Graduate  School  and  its 
courses  of  study  should  be  addressed  to  Professor  Walter  Dennison, 
Secretary  of  the  Administrative  Council. 

GREEK. 

The  courses  here  announced  presuppose,  in  general,  four  years* 
previous  study  of  Greek,  viz.,  the  usual  preparatory  course  of  two 
years,  and  two  years  of  collegiate  study  devoted  to  the  history  of 
Greek  literature  and  to  reading  from  Xenophon,  Lysias,  Homer, 
Thuycidides,  the  Tragic  Poets,  and  Aristophanes. 

Professor  D'Ooge: — 
Teachers'  Course. 

Lectures  on  Greek  Grammar ;  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
origin  and  history  of  inflections.  This  course  is  especially  intended 
for  those  who  are  expecting  to  teach  Greek. — Two  hours  a  week, 
first  semester. 
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The  Bucolic  Poets. 

The  Idyls  of  Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus. — Two  hours  a 
zveek,  first  semester. 

[Lucian. 

Selected  dialogues.  Discussion  of  the  life  and  times  of 
Lucian. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Omitted  in  1907-1908;  to  be  given  in  1908-1909.] 

Seminary  in  Tragedy. 

The  Oresteian  Trilogy  of  Aeschylus,  with  special  reference  to 
the  most  important  principles  of  textual  criticism  and  the  dramatic 
art  of  the  poet. — Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

[Studies  in  Euripides,  with  special  reference  to  the  dramatic 
art  of  the  poet,  his  use  of  meters,  and  the  antiquities  of  the  Greek 
stage. — Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Omitted  in  1907-1908;  to  be  given  in  1908-1909.] 

Pindar. 

The  Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes.  Selections  from  Bacchy- 
lides. — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

[Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  Homer. 

Lectures  on  the  history  of  the  Homeric  text  and  a  study  of 
the  Homeric  language  and  verse.  This  course  is  especially  intended 
for  those  who  are  prepa^^ing  to  teach  Greek. — Three  hours  a  week, 
second  semester. 

Omitted  in  1907-1908;  to  be  given  in  1908-1909.] 

Modern  Greek. 

Practical  introduction  and  practice  in  reading  specimens  of 
modern  Greek  literature. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

[Pausanias  and  the  Topography  and  Monuments  of  Ancient 

Athens. 

Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Omitted  in  1907-1908;  to  be  given  in   1908-1909]. 

Professor  Fairbanks: — 

History  of  Greek  Art  from  the  Beginning  to  the  Roman 
Period. 
See  Courses  in  Classical  Art  and  Archaeology. 

Greek  Philosophy. 

In  1 907- 1 908  the  work  will  be  based  on  Plato's  Republic. 
The  course  is  intended  for  students  of  Philosophy  as  well  as  for 
students  of  Greek. — Tzvo  hours  a  week  with  an  additional  hour  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  instructor,  first  semester. 
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Greek  Prose  Composition. 

This  course  is  intended  for  those  who  are  preparing  to  teach 
Greek. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Greek  Mythology  and  Religion. 

See  Courses  in  Classical  Art  and  Archaeology. 

[Aristophanes. 

Several  plays  will  be  read,  with  selections  from  the  remain- 
der. Studies  in  the  development  of  comedy,  in  the  dramatic 
structure  of  the  plays,  and  in  the  social  and  political  influence 
of  Aristophanes  accompany  the  reading. — Three  hours  a  week, 
second  semester. 

Omitted  in  1907-1908;  to  be  given  in  1908-1909]. 

Studies  in  Greek  Antiquities. 

In  1907-1908  judicial  and  political  aniquities  will  be  studied, 
with  special  reference  to  Aristotle's  Athenian  Constitution. — Two 
hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Sanders: — 

Greek  Epigraphy. 

A  study  of  the  local  alphabets,  and  exercises  in  reading 
inscriptions. — Two  hours  a  zvcck,  first  semester. 

Greek  Palaeography. 

Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Journal  Club. 

Analysis  and  criticism  of  important  articles  in  the  domain  of 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  and  literatures,  Latin  and  Greek 
grammar  and  lexicography,  Greek  and  Roman  history,  archaeol- 
ogy and  antiquities  by  members  of  the  classical  faculty  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Latin  and  Greek  seminaries. 

LATIN. 

The  courses  here  announced  presuppose,  in  general,  seven  or 
eight  years*  previous  study  of  Latin— the  usual  preparatory  course  of 
four  years,  and  three  or  four  years  of  collegiate  study. 

In  connection  with  the  work  in  Latin,  use  is  made  of  the  Uni- 
versity collection  of  classical  antiquities  and  of  reproductions  of 
objects  of  ancient  art.    These  collections  are  as  follows : — 

I.  The  Richards  Collection  of  Roman  Coins,  containing  about 
500  well-selected  examples,  illustrating  the  silver  and  bronze  coinage 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  Roman  Republic  and  the  Empire. 
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2.  The  De  Criscio  Collection  of  Latin  Inscriptions.  These  in- 
scriptions furnish  material  for  an  introductory  course  in  epigraphy. 
They  number  about  250,  most  of  them  being  upon  slabs  of  marble; 
two  are  upon  terra  cotta  cinerary  urns,  one  upon  a  marble  urn,  and 
a  dozen  upon  sections  of  lead  pipe. 

3.  Reproductions  of  inscriptions,  including  squeezes,  rubbings, 
and  photographs.  This  collection  comprises  several  hundred  exam- 
ples, taken  chiefly  from  originals  in  the  museums  of  Rome  and 
Naples. 

4.  Casts  of  Ancient  sculptures,  including  busts  and  statues,  and 
reliefs  from  the  Arch  of  Trajan  at  Benevento,  parts  of  which  have 
been  installed  in  the  new  addition  to  the  art  gallery. 

5.  Ancient  lamps.  The  University  collection  of  lamps  includes 
about  300  specimens  from  Italy,  Africa,  and  Greece,  which  represent 
a  great  variety  of  types. 

6.  Several  thousand  photographic  reproductions  of  masterpieces 
and  remains  of  Greek  and  Roman  art,  including  the  Brunn-Bruck- 
mann  Denkmaeler,  and  the  Brunn-Arndt-Bruckmann  Portraits. 

7.  Engravings,  including  a  complete  set  of  the  Piranesi  engrav- 
ings and  a  number  of  smaller  collections. 

Professor  Kelsey: — 
Latin  Seminary:    Greek  Philosophy  at  Rome:    Lucretius. 

Open  to  graduate  students  only. — Two  hours  a  week,  through- 
out the  year. 

Lucretius. 

Interpretations  and  lectures. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semes- 
ters. 

The  Topography  and  Monuments  of  the  City  of  Rome.    ■ 
See  Courses  in  Classical  Art  and  Archaeology. 

Roman  Art,  as  studied  in  the  Monuments. 

See  Courses  in  Classical  Art  and  Archaeology. 

Professors  Kelsey  and  Dennison  : — 

Caesar's  Gallic  War  (Teachers'  Course,  A). 

Lectures.  Papers  prepared  by  those  taking  this  coiu-se.  Criti- 
cal study  of  the  text  of  the  Gallic  War,  on  the  basis  of  Meusel's 
edition,  Studies  in  the  syntax  and  military  antiquities. — Five  hours 
a  week,  first  semester. 

Virgil  (Teachers'  Course,  B). 

Critical  studies  of  the  Bucolics,  and  selected  portions  of  the 
Georgics,  Aeneid,  and  Appendix  Vergiliana,  on  the  basis  of  Rib- 
beck's  large  edition. — FiV#  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 
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Professor  Drake: — 
Roman  Literature. 

Interpretations  of  selections  from  representative  authors,  from 
Ennius  to  Boethius;  lectures. — FoUr  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

General  Course  in  Roman  Literature. 

Lectures  and  Topical  Studies.  This  course  is  designed  for 
students  interested  in  the  general  subject  of  literature.  No  knowl- 
edge of  Latin  is  required.  The  Roman  literature  will  be  treated 
in  its  broad  relations  to  the  Greek  literature  and  to  modern  litera-' 
ture. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Professor  Drake  and  Assistant  Professor   Meader: — 

Reviews  in  Roman  Literature,  Latin  Grammar,  and  Roman 

Political  Institutions. 

Systematic  reviews,  with  a  direction  of  the  student's  reading; 
intended  especially  for  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts. — One  hour  a  iveek,  second  semester. 

Professor  Dennison: — 
[Latin  Inscriptions. 

Reading  of  inscriptions  of  different  periods  from  the  De  Cris- 
cio  collection  and  from  reproductions.  Interpretations  of  selected 
inscriptions. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

This  course  will  be  omitted  in  1907- 1908.] 

Martial;  Petronius,  Trimalchio's  Banquet. 

With  special  reference  to  th«  private  and  social  life  of  the 
Romans. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

[The  Letters  of  Pliny. 

Interpretation  of  selected  letters,  with  a  study  of  Roman  lit- 
erary and  social  conditions  at  the  end  of  the  first  century. — Two 
hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

This  course  will  be  omitted  in  1907- 1908.] 

The  Letters  of  Cicero. 

Interpretation  of  selected  letters,  with  special  reference  to 
Roman  manners  and  political  conditions  at  the  end  of  the  Repub- 
lic.— Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

[The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans. 

See  G)urses  in  Classical  Art  and  Archaeology. 
This  course  will  be  omitted  in   1907-1908.] 
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Professor    Dennison,    Assistant    Professors    Sanders    and 
Header  : — 
Latin  Writing  (A). 

Attention  is  given  not  only  to  correctness  of  expression,  but 
also  to  matters  of  style  and  the  finer  distinctions  of  the  language. 
— Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Latin  Writing  (B). 

Lectures  on  Latin  style,  with  collateral  reading  and  written 
exercises. — Two   hours   a  week,  second  semester. 

Courses  A  and  B  are  usually  given  in  three  sections,  the  stu- 
dents being  classified  according  to  their  needs  and  difficulties. 

Assistant  Professor  Sanders: — 

[The  Sources  of  the  Roman  Historians. 

Lectures  with  direction  of  work  on  special  themes. — One  hour 
a  week,  first  semester. 

This  course  will  be  omitted  in  1907- 1908.] 

Introduction  to  Latin  Palaeography. 

Lectures  on  the  various  styles  of  writing  found  in  Latin  man- 
uscripts, with  exercises  in  reading  from  fascimiles. — Two  hours  a 
week,  first  semester. 

Assistant  Professors  Sanders  and  Meader: — 

Latin  Grammar  (A). 

Lectures  on  the  phonology  and  morphology  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage.— 7'a'O  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Latin  Grammar  (B). 

Historical  Syntax  and  Style.  Lectures.  In  this  course  both 
the  forms  and  meanings  of  the  more  important  syntactical  types 
will  be  treated  and  special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  factors  (subjective  and  objective)  that  condition  their 
development.  The  continuity  of  the  Graeco-Roman  tradition  in 
matters  of  style  will  be  especially  dwelt  upon. — Two  hours  a  week, 
second  semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Meader  : — 

The  Italic  Dialects. 

Lectures  on  the  phonology  and  morphology  of  the  dialects, 
with  the  interpretation  of  selected  inscriptions. — Two  hours  a 
week,  second  semester. 
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[The    Pseudo-Caesarian    Bellum    Africanum    and    Bellum 
Hispaniense. 

Interpretation  of  the  texts  and  critical  study  of  their  syntac- 
tical and  stylistic  peculiarities,  accompanied  by  a  continual  com- 
parison with  the  usages  of  Casar. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semes- 
ter. 

This  course  will  be  omitted  in  1907- 1908.] 

Rapid  Reading  of  Easy  Latin. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  develop  the  ability  to  read  Latin 
without  the  use  of  a  dictionary.^ — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Latin  Comedy. 

Selected  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence. — Two  hours  a  week, 
second  semester. 

# 

CLASSICAL  ART  AND  ARCH>EOLOaY. 

The  following  courses  do  not  require  a  knowledge  of  Greek  or 
of  Latin.  The  large  collection  of  lantern  slides  and  photographs 
owned  by  the  University  makes  it  possible  to  illustrate  all  these 
courses  fully.  The  collection  of  casts  of  ancient  sculpture  in  the 
Art  Gallery  is  also  utilized  in  the  courses  in  ancient  art.  A  more 
complete  statement  of  the  material  at  hand  for  the  study  of  Roman 
Archaeology .  is  given  under  the  department  of  Latin. 

Professor  D'Ooge  : — 

Ancient  Athenian  Life. 

Lectures  illustrated  by  means  of  stereopticon  slides. — Two 
hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Professor  Kelsey: — 

Roman  Art  as  Studied  in  the  Monuments : 

Introduction  to  Roman  Archaology ;  Elements  of  Roman 
Architecture ;  sculpture,  painting  and  the  minor  arts  in  the  Roman 
period.  Lectures,  illustrated  with  the  stereopticon. — Three  hours 
a  week,  second  semester. 

[The  Topography  and  Monuments  of  the  City  of  Rome. 

Lectures,  illustrated. — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 
Omitted  in  1907-1908.! 

Professor  Fairbanks: — 

History  of  Greek  Art  from  the  Beginning  to  the  Roman 
Period. 
Lectures  and  assigned  readings  on  Greek  Architecture,  Sculpt- 
ure, Vase-painting,  and  the  minor  arts.  The  course  is  illustrated 
with  the  stereopticon.  and  occasional  lectures  are  given  in  the 
Art  Gallery. — Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 
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Greek  and  Roman  Mythology;  Greek  Religion. 

Illustrated  lectures  and  assigned  readings.  The  treatment  of 
classical  myths  will  have  special  reference  to  their  influence  on 
modem  literature. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

[Professor  Dennison  : — 

The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans. 

Lectures  on  Roman  life,  with  a  study  of  the  social  conditions 
of  antiquity.  Illustrated  with  the  stereopticon. — One  hour  a  week, 
first  semester. 

This  coures  will  be  omitted  in  1907- 1908.] 

ROnAN  LAW  AND  JURISPRUDENCE. 

Professor  Drake: — 
History  of  Roman  Law. 

Lectures.  A  sketch  of  the  development  of  Roman  Private 
Law,  and  of  the  relations  of  Private  to  Public  Law  up  to  the  death 
of  Justinian ;  some  account  of  Roman  Law  in  the  Middle  Ages ; 
and  a  discussion  of  the  relations  of  Roman  Law  to  modem  sys- 
tems of  law. — One  hour  a  week,  first  semester. 

Roman  Provincial  Administration. 

Lectures.  A  short  account  will  be  given  of  the  geographical 
extension  of  Rome  through  her  conquests,  of  her  system  of  pro- 
vincial administration,  of  the  effect  of  provincial  development 
upon  the  life  of  the  state,  of  the  reorganization  of  the  adminis- 
tration by  Augustus  and  by  Diocletian,  and  a  sketch  of  the  later 
history  of  the  provinces. — One  hour  a  week,  second  semester. 

The  Development  of  the  Roman  Constitution. 

Lectures.  This  course  deals  with  the  Roman  constitution  up 
«  to  and  including  the  Augustan  age.  Special  attention  will  be  given 
to  the  reasons  for  the  failure  of  t*";  constitution  of  the  Republic, 
and  to  the  establishment  of  the  Principate  by  Augustus.  Points  of 
resemblance  to  the  American  constitution  will  be  noted  wherever 
it  may  be  possible  to  institute  comparison. — Two  hours  a  week, 
first  semester. 

The  Elements  of  Roman  Law. 

Lectures  and  recitations.  An  outline  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  Roman  Law  as  given  in  the  Institutes  of  Gaius  and  of 
Justinian.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  points  of  Roman 
Law  which  illustrate  principles  of  English  Law. — Two  hours  a 
week,  second  semester. 
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The  Elements  of  Spanish  Law. 

'  The  history  of  Spanish  Law  and  its  relations  to  Roman  Law, 

<  with  an  outline  of  the  most  important  principles  of  modern  Span- 

*  ish  Law  as  given  in  the  codes  of  our  recently  acquired  Spanish 

I  possessions. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 
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Advanced  Course  in  Roman  Law. 

A  study  of  selected  titles  of  the  Digest  of  Justinian. — Two 
hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

!  The  Science  of  Jurisprudence. 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  positive  law. — Two 
.  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

I  SANSKRIT. 

I  The  graduate  work  in  Sanskrit  is  arranged  with  special  refer- 

ence to, the  needs  of  two  classes  of  students:  (i)  Those  who  desire 
to  obtain  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  structure  of  the  language 
on  account  of  the  light   which  the  comparative  study  of  Sanskrit 

i  throws  upon  the  sounds,  inflection  and  syntax  of  the  ancient  and 

modern  languages  of  Europe.  ^  By  such  students  it  may  be  advan- 
tageously taken  either  as  a  minor  subject  or  as  a  part  of  their  major 
study.  Such  students  wilf  use  texts  printed  in  Roman  characters 
and  thus  be  required  to  waste  no  time  in  the  mastery  of  a  difficult 
oriental  alphabet.  (2)  Those  who  wish  to  obtain  a  fuller  mastery 
of  the  language  and  literature  as  a  preparation  for  (a)  the  teaching 
either  of  Sanskrit  or  of  General  Linguistics  and  Comparative  Phil- 
ology, for  (b)  the  study  of  Religion  and  Comparative  Literature, 
for  (c)  missionary  or  other  activities  in  India,  of  which  Sanskrit 
is  the  sacred  language,  spoken  by  all  brahmans. 

No  announcement  of  courses  of  instruction  is  here  made,  since 
the  work  will  in  most  cases  require  adjustment  to  the  needs  of  the 
individual  studens. 

The   work   in    Sanskrit   is   conducted   by   Assistant   Professor 
Meader. 

OBNBI6iL  UNOUI5TICS  AND  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY. 

The  courses  announced  below  are  designed  for  students  of  both 
ancient  and  modern  languages.  They  aim  to  familiarize  the  students 
with  the  general  principles  and  methods  of  the  Science  of  Lan- 
guage, to  present  the  most  important  facts  in  the  life  and  growth  of 
language,  and  to  offer  an  opportunity  and  direction  in  original  inves- 
tigations. 
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Assistant  Professor  Header: —  • 

GENERAL    COURSES. 

Designed  for  those  who  study  the  subject  as  a  collateral  to 
work  in  special  languages. 

Principles  of  Linguistic  Science. 

Ihe  aim  of  the  course  will  be  to  familiarize  the  student  with 
the  general  principles  and  the  more  important  problems  of  lin- 
guistic science.  Among  the  topics  discussed  are :  the  relation  of 
the  Science  of  Language  to  the  other  humanistic  sciences  and  to 
the  natural  sciences ;  Psychology  and  the  Science  of  Language  r 
the  processes  of  word- formation  and  development  and  loss  of 
influence;  development  of  syntactical  form$;  causes  ond  manner 
of  changes  in  meaning ;  representative  types  of  language  structure, 
various  bases  of  classification ;  theories  concerning  the  origin  of 
language. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semc:'er. 

Comparative  Philology. 

The  aim  of  the  course  will  be  the  study  of  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  sounds,  inflections  and  syntactical  forms  of 
the  Indo-European  languages.  The  course  will  deal  with  the 
methods  and  principles  of  comparative  philology,  the  chief  char-  - 
acteristics  of  the  Indo-European  languages,  their  relationships  and 
classification,  the  sounds  and  inflections  of  the  Greek,  Latin 
(French)  and  Germanic  languages,  accent  and  vowel  gradation 
(Ablaut),  analogy,  comparative  syntax,  bibliography  of  compara- 
tive philology.  Lectures  and  recitations. — Two  hours  a  week,  sec- 
ond semester. 

SPECIAL    COURSES. 

No  courses  can  here  be  described  in  detail  as  they  must  vary 
with  the  needs  of  the  students.     In  general  they  will  be  directed 
toward  the   intensive  study  of  special   problems  in  the  fields  of  , 
phonology,  morphology  and  semantics  (Science  of  Meanings). 

SEMITICS  AND  HELLENISTIC  GREEK. 

The  courses  in  Scmitics  are  intended  for: — (i)  students  who 
are  seeking  a  liberal  culture;  (2)  students  of  the  classical  and  mod- 
ern languages,  to  furnish  them  with  necessary  data  for  the  study  of 
the  philosophy  of  language  and  phonetic  laws ;  ( 3 )  students  who 
wish  to  make  a  special  study  of  Semitics  (the  courses  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy :  (4)  students  of  ancient  history : 
Cs)  students  of  art  and  archaeology:  (6)  students  of  ethics  and 
theology. 
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Professor  Craig  and  Dr.  French  : — 

HEBREW.* 

Genesis. 

Baer  and  Delitzsch's  Text.  Gescnius'  Hebrew  Grammar  by 
Kautzch,  trans,  by  Collins,  26th  Edition.  Craig's  Hebrew  Word 
Manual. — Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Historical  Literature :  Judges  and  I  and  II  Samuel. 

Thcile's  Biblia  Hebraica.  Gesenius'  Lexicon. — Three  hours  a 
week,  second  semester. 

Prophetic  Literature: 

Amos,  Hosea,  and  Isaiah.  Study  of  the  nature  and  content  of 
prophecy  in  its  literary,  historical,  and  ethical  aspects.  Text- 
books :  Hebrew  Bible,  Driver's  Hebrew  Moods  and  Tenses. — Two 
hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Poetical  Literature:   the  Book  of  Job. 

Including  study  of  the  literary  structure  and  critique  of  the 
dominant  ideas.  Baer  and  Delitzsch's  Text  and  Haupt's  Poly- 
chrome Edition  (text  by  Siegfreid). — Two  hours  a  week,  second 
semester, 

A5SYRIAN. 

Introduction  to  Easy  Historical  Inscriptioris. 

From  the  Ninth  Century  b.  c,  with  study  of  the  grammar. 
Text-books:  Delitzsch's  Ass3rrische  Lesestucke,  vierte  Autiage. — 
Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Historical  Inscriptions. 

Selections  from  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia 
(R.  I-V.) — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Babylonian  Epics: 

Stories  of*  Creation,  the  Deluge,  and  the  War  of  Marduk 
against  Tiamat,  with  lectures  on  the  Cosmology  of  the  Babylon- 
ians.— Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Religious  Literature. 

King's  "The  Prayers  of  the  Lifting-up  of  the  hand."  Craig's 
"Religious  Texts." — Two  hours  a  week,  second  seniester. 

*  Candidates  for  a  higher  degree  who  wish  to  elect  a  Semitic  language 
as  one  of  the  subjects   leading  to  the   degree,   must  have   previously  com- 
pleted    Courses    i    and    2    in    Hebrew,    or    an    equivalent   thereto    in    some, 
Semitic  language. 
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HISTORY  AND  ARCHyCOLOOY. 

Lectures  on  the  Ancient  Babylonians,  Assyrians,  Hebrew, 

Phoenicians. 

The  lectures  are  based  on  the  study  of  the  monuments. — Two 
hours  a  week,  Ursi  semester. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  Israel  and  Judah. 

From  earliest  times  to  the  Reformation  of  Ezra. 

Lectures.     Introduction   to    the    Study   of   the   Old   Tes- 
tament. 

Lectures.     Study  of  the  Prophetic  Books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. 

Lectures.     The  Religion  of  the  Semites. 

Lectures.    The  Wisdom  Literature  of  the  Jews  and  com- 
parison with  similar  productions  by  other  peoples. 

ARABIC. 

Introductory  Course. 

Grammar  and  reading.  Socin's  Arabic  Grammar  (English 
edition)  and  Briinow's  Chrestomathy. — Two  houri  a  week,  second 
semester. 

Selected  Suras  from  the  Quran. 

Chrestomathia  Quarani  Arabica.  Nallino,  with  introductory 
lectures  on  the  life  of  Muhammed  and  Muhammedanism. — Txvo 
hours  a  week,  iirst  semester. 

ARAMAIC.  SYRIAC.  ETHIOPiC.     * 

Courses  in  Aramaic,  Syriac,  Ethiopic  are  arranged  to  suit  the 
needs  of  advanced  students.  • 

HBLLeNISTIC  ORBBK. 

New  Testament. 

a.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  including  grammatical  study  of 
the  peculiarities  of  Hellenistic  Greek,  and  historical  introduction 
to  the  book.     Text-books :  Westcott  and  Hort's  Greek  New  Testa- 
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ment,  revised  edition  with  introduction  by  Ph.  Scbaflf;  Thayer's 
Winer's  New  Testament  Grammar;  Blass'  Grammar  of  New  Tes- 
tament Greek;  Thayer's  Greek- English  Lexicon. — Two  hours  a 
week,  first  semester. 

b.  I  Corinthians,  II  Corinthians,  and  the  study  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Age.  Grammar  and  lexicon  as  in  the  first  semester,  and 
Liddell  and  Scott's  Lexicon. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  setnester. 

Septuagint. 

ROMANCE  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURE. 

FRENCH. 

The  advanced  and  graduate  courses  here  described  presuppose 
in  general  three  years'  previous  collegiate  study  of  French.  The 
minimum  requirement  of  undergradiftite  preparation  is  represented 
by  courses  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  described  in  the  University  Calendar 
foi*  1 906- 1 907. 

Professor  Canfield: — 

Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

This  course  deals  with  the  main  aspects  of  poetry  in  France 
from  the  beginnings  of  Romanticism  to  the  present  time.  The 
chief  and  representative  poets  are  studied  in  connection  with  the 
currents  of  thought  of  the  time.  Lectures,  reading,  and  discus- 
sions. Open  to  undergraduates  and  graduates. — Three  hours  a 
week,  throughout  the  year. 

[The  History  of  the  Novel  in  France. 

This  course  will  trace  the  growth  of  the  novel  as  a  form  of 
literature  and  its  various  transformations.  A  number  of  repre- 
sentative masterpieces  of  different  periods  will  be  read,  and  both 
their  technical  qualities  and  their  relation  to  the  social  and  intel- 
lectual environments  of  the  time  will  be  studied.  Particular  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  preparation  and  development  of  the  move- 
ment of  realism  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Open  to  graduates 
and  undergraduates. — Three  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Omitted  in  1 907-1 90S.] 

Seminary  in  French  Literature. 

The  early  works  of  Victor  Hugo.  Various  questions  with 
regard  to  the  sources,  structure,  style,  etc.,  of  these  works  will  be 
examined. — Two   hours  a  week,   throughout   the  yfar. 

Historical  French  Grammar. 

Lectures  on  Phonology  and  Morphology,  and  reading  of  Old 
French  texts.  For  undergraduates  and  graduates. — Two  hours  a 
week,  throughout  the  year. 
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Professor  Levi  : — 

History  of  French  Literature  in  the  Seventeenth,  Eigh- 
teenth, and  Nineteenth  Centuries. 

A  general  survey.  Lectures,  reports,  reading.  For  under- 
graduates and  graduates. — Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Professor  Effinger: — 
The  Dramatic  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth 
Centuries. 

The  Drama  of  the  Revolution;  the  Melodramatic  Period;  the 
Romantic  Movement;  the  Modem  Drama.  Lectures,  reading,  and 
reports. — Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Montaigne. 

A  careful  study  of  the  Essais. — Two  hours  a  week,  first 
semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Thieme: — 
French  Versification. 

A  critical  and  historical  examination  of  the  structure  of 
French  verse.  Primarily  for  graduates. — Two  hours  a  week,  Hrst 
semester. 

Dr.  Hamilton: — 

a 

Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  French  period^ 
reading  of  Old  French  texts. — Two  hours  a  week,,  first  semester. 

PROVBNCAU 

Dr.*  Hamilton  : — 

Outline  of  the  Grammar,  with  readings  in  Appel's  Provenza- 
lische  Chrestomathie.  Primarily  for  graduates. — Two  hours  a 
week,  second  semester. 

ITAUAN. 

The  minimum  requirement  for  admission  to  the  courses  an- 
nounced below  consists  of  courses  i  and  2  described  in  the  Univer- 
sity Calendar  for  1906-1907,  or  an  equivalent. 

Professor  Levi: — 

Dante :  La  Vita  Nuova  and  La  Divina  Commedia. 

Lectures  on  the  life  and  works  of  Dante  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  interpretation  of  the  Divine  Comedy.  Recitations  and 
reports  on  assigned  reading.  For  undergraduates  and  graduates. 
— Two  hours  a  week, throughout  the  year. 
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SPANISH. 

The  minimum  requirement  for  entrance  to  the  advanced  courses 
in  Spanish,  announced  Selow,  consists  in  courses  i  and  2,  described 
in  the  University  Calendar  for  1906-1907,  or  an  equivalent. 

Dr.  Wagner: — 
Don  Quixote. 

In  this  course  the  masterpiece  of  Cervantes  will  be  critically 
read  and  the  manifold  aspects  of  its  significance  studied. — Two 
hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

« 

Lope  de  Vega  and  the  Classical  Drama. 

Representative  masterpieces  of  the  drama  of  the  seventeenth 
cenutry  will  be  read  and  interpreted. — Two  hours  a  week,  second 
semester. 

Outline  of  the  History  of  Spanish  Literature. 

Lectures  intended  to.  accompany  the  foregoing  courses  and  to 
offer  such  a  view  of  the  more  important  movements  in  Spanish 
literature  that  the  works  studied  in  them  may  be  seen  in-  their 
proper  historical  perspective. — One  hour  a  week,  throughout  the 
year. 

GERMANIC   LANGUAGES   AND   LITERATURE. 

OBRMAN. 

The  advanced  and  graduate  courses  in  German,  announced 
below,  presuppose  a  reasonably  thorough  and  extended  knowledge 
of  the  written  and  spoken  language,  and  an  acquaintance  with  some 
of  the  masterpieces  of  modem  German  literature,  both  of  which 
may  be  obtained  from  the  undergraduate  work  not  here  mentioned. 
The  minimum  requirement  of  undergraduate  preparation  for  the 
graduate  courses  consists  of  Courses  i,  2,  3.  4,  9,  ga,  zo  and  loa, 
and  options  in  5a,  sh,  sc,  sd,  se,  7,  6a,  6b,  6c,  6d,  6e,  and  8,  as 
described  in  the  University  Calendar  for  1 906-1907,  or  work  equiva* 
lent   to   the   courses   mentioned. 

Courses  50,  56,  sc,  $d,  se,  7,  6a.  65,  6c,  6d,  6e,  and  8  arc  pri- 
marily intended  for  undergraduates,  but  are  recommended  to  gradu- 
ates who  wish  to  study  the  best  productions  of  the  German  classics. 

Professor  Winkler  : — 

Goethe's  Faust. 

Lectures  and  recitations.  Thomas'  edition.  The  drama  is 
studied  ^as  a  work  of  art,  and  the  life  and  thought  of  Goethe, 
affording   a   basis   for   its   interpretation,    are   carefully   reviewed 
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and  analyzed.  An  excellent  Goethe  library,  which  contains  the 
most  important  critical  material  on  Faust,  affords  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  special  study.  Advanced  course  open  to  undergraduates 
and  graduates. — Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

History  of  German  Literature. 

Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  A  survey  of  German  litera- 
ture in  its  development  from  the  beginnings  down  to  the  death  of 
Lessing,  with  special  regard  to  important  epochs,  notable  liter- 
ary monuments,  and  underlying  intellectual  movements.  Vogt  und 
Koch,  Geschichte  der,  deutchen  Litteratur  von  den  altesten  Zeiten 
bis  zur  Gegenwart.  Francke,  History  of  German  Literature.  Ad- 
vanced course  open  to  undergraduates  and  graduates. — Two  hours 
a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

German  Romanticism. 

Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  The  beginnings  of  German 
Romanticism.  Influence  of  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Schelling  upon  the 
Romantic  movement.  Its  relation  to  German  Classicism  and  to 
the  social  and  political  life  of  the  times.  The  younger  Romantic 
movement.  The  period  of  the  wars  of  liberation.  The  intellectual 
and  political  movement  leading  to  the  revolution  of  1848.  Ad- 
vanced course  open  to  undergraduates  and  graduates. — Two  hours 
a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Proseminary  in  Schiller. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  Schiller's  life  and  works  with 
special  emphasis  upon  his  philosophical  speculations  and  their 
influence  upon  his  poetical  activity.  Reports  and  discussions. 
Primarily  for  graduates. — Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Teachers'  Courses. 

(a)  Selected  dramas  of  Schiller,  Lessing  and  Goethe.  Lec- 
tures, discussions  and  reports. — Two  hours  a  week,  throughout 
the  year. 

{b)  Lectures  and  discussions  on  the  methods  of  teaching 
German  and  the  organization  of  courses. — One  hour  a  week,  sec- 
ond semester. 

Journal  Club  : — 

Current  Literature  on  Germanic  Philology. 

Meetings  of  instructors  and  advanced  students  in  the  Ger- 
man department  are  held  once  every  two  or  three  weeks  through- 
out the  year  at  which  reports  are  made  on  the  important  contri- 
butions to  Germanic  philology  and  literature. 
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Professor  Diekhoff: — 

Middle  High  German. 

Lectures  and  recitations  with  assigned  readings.  This  course 
is  intended  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  Middle  High  German ; 
incidentally  it  includes  a  brief  sketch  of  the  historical  development 
of  modern  German  phonology  and  inflection.  The  selections  read 
are  drawn  from  homiletic  prose,  folk-epic,  court-epic,  and  lyric ; 
and  in  the  translation  of  these  into  modern  German  special  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  principles  underlying  change  in  the  word- 
signification.  Paul,  Mittelhochdeutsche  Grammatik,  4te  Aufl.,  and 
Bachmann,  Mittelhochdeutsches  Lesebuch.  Advanced  course  open 
to  undergraduates  and  graduates. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semes- 
ter. 

• 

The.  Middle  High  German  Folk-Epic. 

Lectures  with  collateral  readings  on  the  characteristic  feat- 
ures, composition,  legendary  setting,  language,  and  metre  of  the 
folk-epic.  Reading  and  interpretation  of  selections  from  the 
Nibelungenlied,  Gudrun,  and  minor  epics.  Reports  on  assigned 
topics.  Advanced  course  open  to  undergraduates  and  graduates.^— 
Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

■ 

Introductory  Course  in  Old  High  German. 

Lectures  based  upon  Braune's  Abriss  der  althochdeutschen 
Lautlehre,  2te  Aufl.,  and  readings  from  Braune's  Althochdeutsches 
Lesebuch,  4te  Aufl.  The  course  will  include  a  review  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  literature  of  the  period.  Primarily  for  graduates. — 
Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

German  Grammar. 

The  aim  of  the  course  will  be  to  give  the  student  a  compre- 
hensive and  systematic  view  of  Modern  German  Grammar.  Lec- 
tures, discussions,  and  reports.  Advanced  course  for  undergrad- 
uates and  graduates. — Two  hours  a  week,'  throughout  the  year. 

Proseminary  in  Lessing. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  life  and  works  of  Lessing. 
Reports  and  discussions.  Primarily  for  graduates. — Two  hours  a 
week,  throughout  the  year, 

[Old  Saxon. 

Lectures  and  recitations.  Holthausen,  Altsachsisches  Elemen- 
tarbuch,  and  Behaghel's  edition  of  Hcliand. — Two  hours  a  week, 
throughout  the  year. 

Omitted  in   1907-1908,  to  be  given  in   1908-1909.] 
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Assistant  Professor  Hildner: — 

Proseminary  in  the  .Storm  and  Stress  Movement. 

Study  of  the  foreign  influences  and  the  social  and  literary 
conditions  of  Germany  that  gave  rise  to  the  movement.  Inves- 
tigations in  Hamann,  Herder,  Lavater,  Goethe,  Lenz,  Klinger, 
Maler  Muller,  Schiller,  Heinse,  etc.  Reports  and  discussions. 
Primarily  for  graduates. — Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the 
year. 

Assistant  Professor  Boucke: — 

Heinrich  Heine. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  his  life  and  works.  Lectures  and 
reports  on  assigned  topics.  Advanced  course  open  to  undergrade 
uates  and  graduates. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Proseminary  in  Goethe. 

A  critical  study  of  the  leading  works  of  Goethe.  Reports, 
lectures,  discussions.  Primarily  for  graduates. — Two  hours  a 
week,  throughout  the  year. 

The  History  of  German  Civilization. 

Lectures  and  readings  from  Gustav  Freytag's  Bilder  aus  der 
deutschen  Vergangenheit.  This  course  is  intended  to  supplement 
the  course  in  German  literature,  and  gives  a  survey  of  the  histor- 
ical development  of  German  culture  in  its  various  expressions  up 
to  the  beginning  of  this  century,  with  special  regard  to  the  more 
important  epochs.  Primarily  for  graduates. — Two  hours  a  week, 
first  semester. 

■ 

[The  History  of  the  German  Language. 

This  course  aims  to  give  a  systematic  presentation  of  the  gen- 
eral development  of  the  German  language  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  present.  A  knowledge  of  Gothic,  Old  High  German  and 
Middle  High  German  is  assumed.  Primarily  for  graduates. — Two 
hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Omitted  in  1907- 1908,  to  be  given  in  1908- 1909.] 

Dr.  Florer: — 
Life  and  Works  of  Luther. 

Lectures  on  Luther's  influence  on  the  development  of  the 
German  written  language  and  modern  German  literature.  Dis- 
cussions of  the  relation  of  Luther's  teachings  to  the  modern 
religious  movement  in  Germany.  Advanced  course  open  to  grad- 
uates and  undergraduates. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 
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» Studies  in  the  Development  of  the  Gefman  Novel. 

Lectures  on  the  leading  tendencies  of  the  modern  German 
novel  with  special  emphasis  upon .  the  recent  works  of  Frenssen 
and  Rosegger.  Advanced  course  open  to  undergraduates  and 
graduates. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

OOTHIC. 

Professor  Diekhqff: — 
Introductory  Course. 

Lectures  on  phonology  and  morphology,  and  reading  of  the 
Gospels.  Streitberg's  Gotisches  Elementarbuch.  This  course 
serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  Germanic  Philology. 
Primarily  for  graduettes. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Advanced  Course. 

The  Epistles.  Heyne's  Ulfilas,  9te  Aufl.  Primarily  for  grad- 
uates.— Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

•  « 

SCANDINAVIAN. 

Assistant  Professor  BoiXKfc: — 
Old  Icelandic. 

Introductory  course.  Lectures  and  reading  of  selections  from 
the  Sagas.  Kahle's  altislandisches  Elementarbuch.  Primarily  for 
graduates. — Two  hours  a  zveek,  throughout  the  year. 

PHONBTICS. 

Dr.  Eggert: — 

The  Elements  of  Phonetics. 

A  study  of  the  elements  of  speech-sounds,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  needs  of  candidates  preparing  to  teach  modern  lan- 
guages.— Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

ENGLISH 

The  following  courses  (open  also  to  undergraduates  who  are 
prepared  to  take  them)  wiH  ordinarily  be  found  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  graduate  students.  In  cases  of  students  who  have,  specialized  in 
English  for  their  first  degree,  additional  advanced  courses  for  gradu- 
ate study  are  provided  after  conference  with  the  candidate.  Some  of 
the  subjects  assigned  in  recent  years  are  the  following'!  The  Eng- 
lish Satirists  of  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries ;  The 
Romantic  Revival  in  England  at  the  close  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury ;  The  Pre-Shakespearian  Drama  in  England ;  Shakespeare's 
Histories. 
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Assistant  Professof  Tilley:— 
Old  English.* 

A  general  introduction  to  the  ^subject. — Two  hours  a  week, 
first  semestef\ 

Old-English  Poetry. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  course  to  make  the  student  familiar 
with  the  most  important  poetical  literature  of  the  Old- English 
period. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

The  History  of  the  English  Language. 

Lectures  on  the  most  important  factors  in  the  history  of  the 
language,  together  with  the  investigation  of  the  cause  and  process 
of  certain  changes  in  usage. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Modern  English  Grammar. 

This  course  is  intended  specially  for  candidates  preparing  to 
teach  English  grammar. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Tatlock: — 

English  Literature.     The  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Cen- 
turies. 

I'his  course  is  open,  without  permission,  to  those  only  who 
take,  or  have  taken,  a  course  in  Chaucer.  It  will  deal  mainly  with 
preChaucerian  Middle  English  literature,  and  will  consist  in  lec- 
tures and  outside  reading,  with  the  purpose  of  illustrating  Chaucer 
and  the  Middle  Ages.  Medizval  literature  will  be  classified 
according  to  its  various  genres  and  origins ;  an  account  will  be 
given  of  twelfth  century  Latin  literature,  of  the  chronicles,  of  the 
origins  of  the  Arthurian  and  other  romantic  material,  of  the 
fabliaux,  the  legends  and  the  like.  The  course  may  advantage- 
ously be  taken  by  students  of  any  modern  literature  or  of  n\edis- 
val  history. — Two  hours,  first  semester. 

English  Literature.     From  Chaucer  to  the  Renaissance. 

This  course  consists  in  lectures  and  outside  reading  on 
Wyclif,  Chaucer,  Gower,  Langland,  Malory,  Skelton,  the  Scottish' 
poets  of •  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  other  writers, 
and  on  the  native  origins  of  the  English  drama. — Two  hours, 
second  semester. 

*The    term     'Old    English"    is    used    in    this    Announcement    for    the 
period  of  English  often  called   "Anglo-Saxon." 
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Professors  Demmon  and  Strauss: — 
English  Literature  Seminary. 

Each  student  is  expected  first,  to  read  the  entire  list  of  works 
with  which  the  course  deals,  together  with  such  critical  literature 
on  each  subject  as  there  may  be  time  for ;  second,  to  present  an 
essay  upon  an  assigned  masterpiece;  third,  to  participate  each 
week  in  a  general  ex  tempore  discussion  of  the  work  under  con- 
sideration. The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  lay  a  foundation  for  cor- 
rectly estimating  literary  masterpieces  of  widely  varying  types. 
The  list  of  masterpieces  is  as  follows :  Moore's  Utopl-*  *  Bacon's 
Essays ;  Milton's  Areopagitica ;  Carlyle's  Sartor  Resartus> ,  /ieorge 
Eliot's  Srias  Marner ;  Spenser's  Faery  Queen,  Book  i ;  Shake- 
speare's Sonnets ;  Milton's  Paradise  Lost ;  Dryden's  Absalom  and 
Achitophel ;  Pope's  Essay  on  Man ;  Wordsworth's  Excursion ^ 
Tennyson's  Maud ;  Browning's  The  Ring  and  the  Book ;  Swin- 
burne's Atlanta  in  Calydon. — Two  hours,  first  semester. 

Shakespeare  Seminary. 

The  method  is  simlar  to  that  in  the  preceding  course.  The 
plays  selected  are:  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream;  The  Merchant 
of  Venice ;  As  You  Like  It ;  Twelfth  Night ;  The  Tempest ; 
Richard  III ;  the  two  parts  of  Henry  IV ;  Henry  V ;  Romeo  and 
Juliet ;  Hamlet ;  Othello  ;  King  Lear ;  Macbeth  ;  Coriolanus. — Two 
hours,  second  semester. 

American  Literature  Seminary. 

Authors  studied ;  Irving,  Cooper,  Bryant,  Emerson,  Haw- 
thorne,* Longfellow,  Whittier,  Poe,  Holmes,  Thoreau,  Lowell, 
Bayard  Taylor,  Howells,  and  James.  Representative  works  of 
the  authors  named  are  studied,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  discover 
the  distinctively  American  element  by  a  comparative  study  with 
British  authors. — Second  semester.  When  this  subject  is  taken 
for  an  advanced  degree,  individual  work  is  assigned  for  the  first 
semester,  upon  which  the  candidate  is  expected  to  make  weekly 
reports. 

Poetics. 

Lectures.  Candidates  who  take  their  major  in  English  Litera- 
ture are  expected  to  take  this  course  in  connection  with  the  semi- 
nary work  in  English  Literature  and  Shakespeare. — One  hour, 
throughout  the  year. 

Studies  in  the  Text  of  Shakespeare. 

The  aim  will  be  to  illustrate  the  method  of  textual  study  as 
applied  to  a  play  like  Hamlet,  and  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome 
in  establishing  a  text.  The  McMillan  Shakespeare  Library  affords 
a  very  full  apparatus  for  these  studies. — Throughout  the  year. 
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The  Development  of  the  English  Novel. 

A  study  of  the  rise  of  the  novel  in  England  as  an  art  form, 
with  an  attempt  to  discover  the  principle  of  its  development.     Lec- 
tures,  discussions,   and   readings   in   the   works  of   Lyly,   Greene, 
Lodge,  Nashe,  Sidney,  Bunyan,  Defoe,  Swift,  Addison  and  Steele, ' 
Richardson,  Fielding,  Smollett,  Sterne,  and  others. 

RHETORIC 

The  advanced  and  graduate  courses  described  below  presup- 
pose an  acquaintance  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  rhetoric 
and  a  reasonable  proficiency  in  the  technique  of  prose.  The  study 
of  composition,  except  where  it  is  pursued  with  reference  to  the 
theory  of  teaching,  is  regarded  as  an  undergraduate  study. 

Professor  Scott: — 

Interpretations  of  Literature  and  Art. 

The.  first  weeks  of  the  course  are  given  to  a  discussion  of  the 
leading  principles  of  criticism.  These  principles  are  then  applied 
in  the  appreciation  and  interpretation  of  specimens  of  literature 
and  art.  The  course  is  conducted  as  a  seminary. — Two  hours  a 
week,  first  semester. 

Newspaper  Writing:  Theory  and  Practice. 

Intended  for  students  who  are  preparing  to  do  newspaper 
woi;k.  The  class  will  prepare  and  publish,  in  the  course  of  the 
semester,  several  issues  of  a  daily  paper. — Two  hours  a  week,  first 
semester. 

Prose  Fiction. 

Studies  in  the  structure  and  function  of  the  leading  types  of 
prose  fiction,  including  the  short  story. — Two  hours  a  week, 
second  semester. 

Teachers'  Course.     Methods  of  Teaching  English  Compo- 
sition and  Rhetoric. 

The  course  includes  an  outline  of  the  principles  of  rhetoric 
and  a  discussion  of  the  chief  problems  of  composition  teaching. — 
Tzvo  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Seminary  in  Rhetoric  and  Criticism. 

The  subjects  of  discussion  vary  from  year  to  year.  Among 
the  problems  to  be  investigated  are  the  following:  The  origins 
of  prose ;  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  leading  types  of  dis- 
course ;  the  psychology  of  figures  of  speech ;  the  rhythm  of  prose ; 
the  sociological  basis  of  the  principles  of  usage.  In  1907-08  a 
study  is  made  of  the  origin,  development  and  laws  of  the  process 
of  communication. — Tzvo  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 
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Assistant  Professor  Thomas: — 

Studies  in  the  Theory  of  Style. 

Analysis  will  be  made  of  some  of  the  most  noted  essays  on 
style  by  authors  representing  the  various  points  of  view  trom 
which  the  subject  has  been  considered.  Among  others,  De 
Quincey,  Spencer,  Pater,  and  Stevenson  will  be  taken  up.  This 
course  will  be  conducted  as  a  seminary. — Tivo  hours  a  week, 
second  semester. 

Short  Story  Writing. 

Analytic  studies '  in  the  technique  of  the  short  story  will  be 
accompanied  by  constructive  work  in  story  writing. — Two  hours  a 
week,  second  semester. 

Mr.  Morrill: — 

Reviews. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  furnish  instruction,  and  give 
practice,  in  the  writing  of  book-reviews  for  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines, •  A  few  lectures  on  standards  of  criticism  and  methods  of 
reviewing  will  be  given,  and  specimen  reviews  will  be  analyzed  in 
detail. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

ORATORY. 

Professor  Trueblood: — 

Study  of  Great  Orators. 

Lectures  on  methods  of  public  address  and  sources  of  power. 
Study  of  representative  orations.  Structure  of  the  oration. 
Qualities  of  a  good  oration.  Brief  making.  The  preparation  and 
delivery  of  speeches.  Those  who  desire  at  some  time  to  enter 
the  debating  contests  should  take  this  course. — Txvo  hours  a  week, 
first  semester. 

Debating, 

Study  and  application  of  the  principles  of  argumentation. 
Preparation  of  briefs.  Leading  questions  of  the  day  studied 
and  debated  in  class.  The  aim  is  to  develop  readiness  in  extem- 
pore speaking,  to  give  freedom  and  ease  on  the  platform,  and  to 
cultivate  the  logical  processes  of  analysis  and  discrimination. 
All  who  expect  to  enter  the  debating  contests  or  who  expect  to 
teach  argumentation  should  take  this  course. — Two  houre  a  week, 
throughout  the  year. 
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Shakespearean  Reading. 

Critical  study  of  four  plays,  two  tragedies  and  two  comedies. 
Analysis  of  character,  plot  and  incident.  Expressional  reading 
of  principal  scenes.  Characters  assigned  to  members  of  the  class 
and  scenes  presented  from  the  platform.  Public  recitals  twice 
each  semester.  Plays  to  be  selected. — Two  hours  a  week,  through- 
out the  year. 

MUSIC. 

In  addition  to  the  undergraduate  courses  in  choral  music,  har- 
mony, history  of  music,  musical  analysis,  counterpoint,  etc.,  special 
courses  are  provided  for  graduate  students. 

These  courses  are  divided  into  two  groups.  The  first  group, 
simple  and  double  counterpoint,  canon  and  fugue,  free  composition 
and  instrumentation,  is  intended  for  such  students  as  have  the  proper 
preliminary  training,  and  possess  the  special  talent  necessary  for 
creative  work.  The  second  group  represents  original  research  in  the 
history  of  music,  criticism  of  the  literature  of  music,  or  research 
work  in  the  evolution  of  musical  instruments.  The  successful  prose- 
cution of  work  in  these  courses  demands  the  same  preliminary  train 
ing  as  the  studies  in  the  first  group,  and  for  the  last  named  course  a 
thorough  scientific  preparation. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  opportunities  for  hearing 
music,  without  which  work  of  a  critical  nature  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  are  exceptional,  while  the  Stearns  Collection  of  Musical 
Instruments,  including  representatives  of  all  classes  of  instruments 
(nearly  sixteen  hundred  in  number),  furnishes  ample  material  for 
research.  The  special  library  on  this  subject  is  already  of  consider- 
able importance,  and  additions  are  being  constantly  made  of  the 
largest  works  bearing  on  this  and  the  other  subjects,  indicated  as 
proper  for  graduate  work.  While  simple  counterpoint  is  included  in 
undergraduate  work,  it  is  desirable  that  students  pursuing  graduate 
work  in  the  first  group,  should  have  mastered  it,  although  it  is  not 
demanded  as  a  condition  of  entrance  upon  the  work. 

Professor  Stanley: — 

FIRST   GROUP. 

Simple  Counterpoint. 

Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

(Only  in  exceptional  cases  will  this  be  regarded  as  graduate 
work.) 

Double  Counterpoint. 

Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Canon  and  Fugue. 

Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year.  . 

Free  Composition,  and  Instrumentation. 

Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 
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SECOND  GROUP. 

Historical  Research. 

Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Musical  Criticism. 

Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. . . 

(This  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  more  general  course 
given  to  undergraduates,  as  this  involves  special  research,  and 
careful  analysis  of  the  principles  of  criticism  as  applied  to  music 
and  its  literature.) 

Research  in  the  Evolution  of  Musical  Instruments. 

Time  to  be  arranged. 

Original  work  in  research  will  be  required  of  candidates  for 
the  doctor's  degree,  who  take  music  as  one  of  their  subjects.  The 
scope  of  this  work  will  depend  upon  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
i.  e.,  whether  a  major  or  minor.  If  music  is  a  major,  the  general 
conditions  respecting  a  thesis  must  be  complied  with;  if  a  minor, 
the  amount  of  work  required  will  be  determined  by  the  committee 
in  charge. 

HISTORY. 

Professor  Hudson  : — 

The  History  of  Europe  since  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia. 

This  period  is  covered  in  two  courses,  each  three  hours  a 
week.  The  course  given  the  first  semester  deals  mainly  with  the 
condition  of  society  and  government  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution, 
and  with*  the  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  era,  as  marking  the 
transition  between  the  old  and  the  new  political  and  social  order. 
In  the  course  given  the  second  semester,  the  emphasis  is  laid  upon 
the  national  movement  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  a  careful 
study  is  made  of  the  establishment  of  Italian  and  German  unity 
'  and  of  the  work  of  Cavour  and  of  Bismarck. 

Present  Problems  of  European  Politics. 

In  a  course  given  the  first  semester,  three  hours  a  week,  a 
study  is  made  of  the  relations  of  the  powers  as  they  are  affected 
by  Asiatic  and  African  questions  and  by  the  decline  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire.  Among  the  subjects  discussed  are  the  advance  of 
Russia  on  the  Pacific  and  in  Central  Asia,  the  attitude  of  the 
powers  toward  China,  the  partition  of  Africa,  and  the  problems 
raised  by  the  weakening  of  Turkish  power  in  southeastern  Europe. 

Seminary  in  Modern  History. 

The  course  given  the  first  semester  deals  with  the  history  of 
England  from  1689  to  181 5.  I'he  course  given  the  second  semester 
covers  the  period  since  18 15. — Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the 
year. 
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*  Professor  Dow: — 

Studies  in  Medieval  and  Early  Modern  European  History. 

This  work  consists  of  courses  which  extend  over  two  years, 
and  may  be  elected  two  years  in  succession.  Courses  9a  and  loa 
relate  primarily  to  the  history  of  France.  In  the  first  semester 
a  study  is  made  of  the  feudal  period;  in  the  second,  attention 
is  directed  to  changes  that  took  place  in  the  later  medieval  and 
early  modern  period.  Courses  gb  and  lob  {gb  the  first  semester 
and  lob  the  second)  treat  of  the  period  of  the  Renaissance  and 
the  Reformation,  and  consist,  like  the  other  two,  of  a  series  of 
logically  related  special  studies.  The  aim  of  the  work,  aside 
from  gaining  an  intensixe  knowledge  of  the  subject,  is  to  develop 
independence  and  skill  in  acquiring  and  presenting  well-founded 
information.  To  these  ends  the  students  are  occupied  especially 
in  preparing  oral  and  written  reports. — Tzvo  hours  a  week, 
throughout  the  year. 

Seminary  in  Medieval  History. 

This  work  is  devoted  io  part  to  an  introduction  to  the  histor- 
ical method,  with  reference  primarily  to  European  history.  The 
■more  fundamental  questions  regarding  the  study  of  history  and  its 
relations  to  other  subjects  are  discussed,  and  special  attention  is 
given  to  means  and  methods  of  work,  and  to  historical  bibliog- 
raphy, diplomatic,  and  other  aiding  sciences.  The  main  purpose 
in  view,  however,  is  to  provide  practice  in  historical  investigation 
and  writing.  The  students  are  expected  to  co-operate  with  the 
instructor  in  the  study  of  some  subject  from  the  sources,  and  to 
take  such  part  as  they  can  in  both  critical  and  constructive  tasks. 
— T1V0  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Assistant  Professor  Cross: — 

Studies  in  English  History  since  the  Reformation. 

The  period  covered  by  this  work  extends  from  the  Reforma- 
tion to  the  Revolution  of  1688  inclusive.  Three  successive  phases 
of  the  subject  are  dealt  with  in  courses  given  in  different  years. 
The  first  course,  which  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  separation 
from  Rome  under  Henry  VIII,  and  the  completion  of  the  Reforma- 
tion settlement  under  Elizabeth,  takes  into  account  the  character- 
istics of  Tudor  absolutism,  foreign  relations,  and  intellectual, 
social,  and  industrial  conditions,  so  far  as  they  touch  the  main 
problem.  The  second  course  is  devoted  to  the  Puritan  Revolution. 
Beginning  with  the  situation  at  the  accession  of  the  Stuart  dynasty, 
the  relations  between  the  Crown,  Parliament,  and  the  Nation  up 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  will  be  traced  in  detail.  In  the 
concluding  course  of  the  cycle  the  nature  and  meaning  of  the 
Restoration,    with    particular    reference    to    Parliament    and    the 
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Church  are  first  examined.  Among  the  remaining  topics  treated 
are:  The  home  and  foreign  policy  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II., 
the  causes  leading  to  the  expulsion  of  the  latter  monarch,  the 
various  steps  in  constitutional  development,  the  attempts  to  secure 
toleration  for  Dissenters,  and  the. course  of  political  thought  to 
1 689. 

Following  introductory  lectures  by  the  instructor  on  the  gen- 
eral features  and  the  sources  and  literature  of  the  period  to  be 
studied,  the  bulk  of  the  work  will  consist  of  discussions  and. 
reports  by  the  students  on  assigned  topics,  with  a  view  to  afford 
training  in  critical  and  constructive  use  of  standard  histories, 
monographs,  and  original  documents. 

The  course  for  1 907-1 908  deals  with  the  Puritan  Revolution. 
— Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

All  of  the  courses  in  American  history  may  be  of  interest  to 
graduate  students.  This  wfll  depend  on  the  amount  of  undergraduate 
work  they  have  done  and  the  nature  of  their  previous  study.  The 
general  plan  of  work  includes  a  course  in  American  history  extend- 
ing over  two  years  and  a  half,  beginning  with  lectures  on  colonial 
history,  and  ending  with  a  seminary  in  which  special  problems  are 
investigated  in  original  material.  Reference  may  also  be  made  to  a 
course  in  the  principles  of  Constitutional  Law  and  Political  Institu- 
tions of  the  United  States,  which  is  given  in  the  Department  of 
American  History,  and  is  fitted  into  other  work  that  is  more  strictly 
historical  in  character.  (See  Calendar.)  A  teacher's  course,  which 
is  not  mentioned  below,  is  given  the  second  semester.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  practical  talks  to  those  intending  to  teach,  on  the  purposes 
and  methods  of  historical  instruction,  and  gives  useful  information 
concerning  bibliography  and  other  aids  used  by  the  secondary 
teacher.  Occasional  meetings  with  advanced  students  are  devoted 
to  a  consideration  of  new  books  and  periodical  material  in  American 
history. 

Assistant  Professor  Paxson  : — 
American  Colonial  History. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  trace  the  development  of  our 
early  history  as  far  as  the  Revolution.  The  lectures  are  intended 
to  emphasize  the  more  important  phases,  to  interpret  facts,  and 
to  show  their  relations.  Some  attention  is  given  to  the  period  of 
discovery,  the  cartography,  and  to  the  plans  and  characteristics  of 
colonizing  nations.  Chief  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  development  of 
the  social,  industrial,  and  political  life  of  the  English  colonies, 
and  to  the  growth  of  American  institutions  and  principles. — Three 
times  a  week,  second  semester. 
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United  States  History  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Civil 
War  (i860)  to  the  Present  Time. 

In  addition  to  the  political  and  constitutional  questions  of  the 
war  and  reconstruction  peirjods,  the  lectures  will  deal  with  the 
social  and  economic  conditions  existing  in  the  ^orth  and  the 
South  botlf  during  those  periods  and  after.  The  race  question, 
the  "Solid  South,"  the  industrial  expansion,  and  the  evolution  of 
the  United  States  into  a  world  power  will  be  treated.  The  lec- 
tures will  l>e  amplified  by  assigned  reading  and  special  papers. — 
Three  tipx^s  a  week,  Urst  semester, 

American  Economic  and  Social  History. 

This  course  is  intended  to  parallel  the  course  on  Constitu- 
tional and  Political  History.  It  covers  the  same  period,  extend- 
ing; however,  to  1895.  Much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  history  of 
transportation,  finance,  and  social  life,  together  with  the  economic 
institutions  made  necessary  in  the  growth  of  the  United  States. 
There  are  two  lectures  a  week,  through  the  year,  and  a  third  hour 
in  quiz  section. 

Studies  in  American  History. 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  opportunity  for  the  somewhat 
careful  study  of  selected  topics  in  American  history.  Important 
social,  economic,  diplomatic  and  political  problems  not  fully 
treated  in  the  regular  lecture  courses  are  chiefly  selected  for 
treatment.  Written  and  oral  reports  are  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  instructor.  Special  facilities  are  given  for  the 
use  of  the  library. — Txvo  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Professor  Van  Tyne: — 

Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  the  United  States, 

1775-1861. 

In  this  course  lectures  are  given  twice  a  week.  Once  a  week 
the  class  is  divided  into  sections  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
informally  the  topics  presented  in  the  lectures,  and  to  enable 
students  to  make  reports  on  collateral  reading  and  other  assigned 
tasks.  The  purpose  of  the  lectures  is  not  to  give  a  symmetrical 
narrative  account  of  the  history  of  the  United  States,  but  to  treat 
somewhat  carefully  the  more  significant  constitutional  problems, 
to  interpret  signal  movements,  to  point  out  the  bearings  and  rela- 
tionships of  facts.  An  effort  is  also  made  to  trace  the  political 
and  social  development  of  the  country. — Three  times  a  week, 
throughout  the  year. 
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Seminary  in  American  History. 

This  course  is  primarily  for  graduate  students  who  have 
already  done  considerable  historical  work.  The  object  is  to  give 
training  in  the  investigation  of  historical  problems,  in  the  handling 
of  original  material,  and  in  the  proper  presentation  of  reports. 
Graduate  students  will  receive  individual  attention  and  assistance 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  investigation?. — Two  hours  a  week, 
throughout  the  yrar. 

OOVERNMENT. 

Professor  Hudson: — 
Political  Institutions. 

In  a  course  given  the  second  semester,  three  hours  a  week,  a 
comparative  study  is  made  of  the  political  institutions  of  France, 
Italy,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Austria-Hungary.  Political  par- 
ties are  studied  in  connection  with  institutions,  and  an  effort  is 
made  to  trace  the  connection  between  political  and  party  organiza- 
tion. 

Professor  Fairlie: — 

National  Administration  of  the  United  States. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  United  States  national  govern- 
ment in  action.  It  begins  with  a  brief  analysis  of  the  federal 
system,  the  organization  and  procedure  of  Congress  and  the 
special  executive  powers  of  the  Senate.  This  is  followed  by  a 
study  of  the  legislative  and  administrative  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  cabinet  and  each  of  the  executive  departments  and  their 
various  administrative  services,  such  as  the  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular service,  revenue  administration,  the  postoffice,  etc.  The 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  development  of  its  work  will 
be  discussed  with  reference  to  the  means  and  opportunities  of 
entering  the  administrative  service.  A  brief  survey  will  also  be 
given  of  the  organization  and  jurisdiction  of  the  national  judiciary 
in  the  United  States. — Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

State  and  Local  Administration. 

In  this  course  will  be  given  a  general  and  comparative  survey 
of  government  in  the  different  States  of  the  American  Union. 
Some  time  will  be  given  to  the  development  of  constitutions. 
Each  of  the  three  departments  of  State  government  will  then  be 
examined:  the  legislatures,  the  judiciary,  and  the  governors  and 
other  State  officers  and  institutions.  Local  government,  including 
county,  township  and  municipal  administration,  will  be  studied. 
And  the  organization  of  political  parties,  and  their  influence  on 
the  working  of  the  governmental  machinery,  will  be  briefly  dis- 
cussed.— Three  hours  a  zveek,  second  semester. 
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The  Government  of  Michigan. 

After  tracing  constitutional  and  political  development  in 
Michigan,  the  various  organs  of  State  and  local  government  in 
this  State  are  studied  in  turn :  the  legislature,  the  judicial  system, 
the  governor  and  other  State  officers  and  institutions,  and  local 
administration  in  the  counties,  townships,  and  cities.  Election 
methods  will  also  be  examined  in  the  light  of  the  new  legislation 
on  primaries.  The  State  Constitution  will  be  used  as  the  basis  for 
study :  but  this  will  be  explained  and  interpreted  by  statutes, 
judicial  decisions,  and  governmental  practice. — Two  hours  a 
week,  second  semester. 

English  Political  Institutions. 

While  dealing  primarily  with  present  institutions,  this  course 
will  necessarily  treat  of  their  development,  especially  during  the 
nineteenth  century.  Among  the  topics  considered  will  be :  the 
supremacy  of  Parliament,  the  democratization  and  dominance  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  system  of  cabinet  government,  the 
influence  of  the  Crown  and  the  House  of  Lords,  the  party  system, 
election  methods  and  parliamentary  procedure.  A  brief  outline 
will  also  be  given  of  the  judicial  system,  local  government,  and  the 
system  of  colonial  government. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Comparative  Administration. 

Two  courses  dealing  with  national  and  local  administration 
will  be  offered  in  alternate  years.  In  the  former  a  study  will  be 
made  of  the  various  branches  of  national  administration  in  the 
principal  European  countries  in  comparison  with  the  correspond- 
ing services  in  the  United  States.  In  the  second  course  a  similar 
comparison  will  be  made  of  American  and  European  local  gov- 
ernment. Special  attention  will  be  given  to  local  administration 
in  the  United  States  and  England,  showing  in  the  latter  country 
the  changes  during  the  nineteenth  century  from  the  former  aris- 
tocratic and  decentralized  methods  to  the  present  democratic 
regime  under  administrative  control  by  the  central  government. 
With  this  will  be  compared  the  highly  centralized  French  system 
of  local  administration,  the  less  centralized  but  more  bureaucratic 
administration  in  Prussia,  and  the  system  of  special  administra- 
tive courts  in  both  countries.  The  study  naturally  discloses  strik- 
ing points  of  difference  from  American  arrangements,  and  sug- 
gests discussion  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  different  methods. 
— Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Municipal  Administration. 

Two  connected  courses  are  given  on  this  subject,  running 
throughout  the  year.  That  given  the  first  semester  deals  with 
municipal  development  and  the  functions  of  municipal  govern- 
ment.    The  historical  part  considers  briefly  ancient  and  medieval 
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cities,  and  more  at  length  English,  American  and  nineteenth  cen- 
tury development.  The  discussion  of  municipal  activities  include 
the  various  services;  such  as  the  police,  fire  brigades,  health 
departments,  schools,  charities,  public  works,  municipal  lighting 
and  street  railways ;  and  in  each  field  there  is  a  study  of  develop- 
ment, present  conditions  and  methods  of  administration  in  the 
leading  cities  of  Europe  and  America,  with  a  discussion  of  dis- 
puted problems,  such  as  the  control  of  the  police  and  municipal 
ownership. 

In  the  second  semester  course,  a  study  is  made  of  municipal 
organization,  methods  of  central  control  and  local  politics.  This 
begins  with  a  study  of  municipal  organization  in  the  United 
States,  including  the  recent  tendencies  to  centralize  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  mayor.  With  the  American  methods  are  compared 
the  English  system  of  government  by  council  and  the  sysiems  of 
France  and  Prussia.  This  is  followed  by  a  study  of  legislative, 
judicial  and  administrative  control  over  municipal  officials  in  the 
various  countries.  The  last  part  of  the  course  deals  with  political 
parties  in  cities,  recent  legislation  concerning  primaries,  municipal 
reform  movements  and  organizations,  and  the  relation  of  politics 
to  mtuiicipal  administration. — Three  hours  a  week,  throughout  the 
year. 

Political  Parties. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  parties  and  party  organization 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  of  the  present  system  of 
party  machinery  in  these  countries  and  its  influence  on  the  gov- 
ernment, and  of  recent  and  proposed  political  reforms,  including 
legislation  on  party  primaries.  Lectures  and  reading  in  Ostro- 
gorski*s  Democracy  and  the  Organisation  of  Political  Parties, 
Woodburn's  Political  Parties,  Macy's  Party  Organization  and 
other  books. — Two  hours  a  week,  one  semester. 

Seminary  in  Administration. 

These  are  courses  for  original  research  on  special  topics, 
in  national,  state  or  local  administration.  Special  arrangements 
made  with  qualified  students. — Two  hours  ,a  week,  each  semester. 

See  also  Courses  in  Roman  Law  and  Jurisprudence,  page  34. 

Additional  advanced  courses  in  Public  Law  are  offered  in  the 
Law  Department,  viz. :  Constitutional  Law,  Public  Officers,  Tax- 
ation, Public  Corporations,  and  the   Science  of  Jurisprudence. 
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INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 

The  courses  in  international  law  presuppose  a  general  acquaint- 
ance with  modern  European  history. 

President  Angell: — 
Lectures  on  International  Law. 

Two  hours  a  week,  Hrst  semester. 

History  of  Treaties. 

Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  SOCIOLOGY,  INDUSTRY  AND 

COMMERCE. 

The  strictly  undergraduate  courses  in  political  economy  repre- 
sent th6  work  of  at  least  one  academic  year.  These  courses  cover 
"Elements  of  Political  Economy"  and  "Problems  in  Political  Econ- 
omy" or  "Social  and  Industrial  Reforms."  For  descriptions  see  the 
University  Calendar. 

The  courses  enumerated  below  are,  with  two  or  three  excep- 
tions, open  to  undergraduates  as  well  as  graduate  students,  but 
special  instruction  will  be  afforded  all  graduate  students  in  connec- 
tion with  these  courses,  this  special  instruction  being  devoted  to  a 
more  careful  analysis  and  a  more  extended  discussion  than  is  pos- 
sible in  the  lectures.  The  courses  designated  as  Graduate  Courses 
are  open  only  to  graduate  students,  or  to  undergraduates  making  a 
specialty  of  political  economy  in  their  senior  year. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  development  of  the' 
Special  Courses  in  Higher  Commercial  Education  offers  unusual 
advantages  for  those  who  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  teaching 
commercial  subjects  in  colleges  and  high  schools.  It  may  be  stated 
further  that  students  who  intend  to  study  for  the  ministry,  as  also 
those  who  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  residence  in  social  settle- 
ments or  work  in  connection  with  municipal  charity  organizations, 
may  with  advantage  combine  the  courses  offered  in  sociology  and 
political  economy  with  courses  offered  in  other  departments  of  the 
University. 

POLfriCAL  ECONOMY. 

Professor  Adams: — 
History  of  the  Development  of  Industrial  Society. 

This  course  embraces  a  history  of  English  industrial  society 
from  the  twelfth  century  to  the  present  time,  and  is  designed  to 
show  how  modern  industrial  customs  and  rights  came  into  exist- 
ence. It  should  be  preceded  by  a  course  in  English  History. — 
Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 
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Transportation  Problems. 

This  course  considers  the  social  and  industrial  significance 
of  modern  transportation,  traces  the  development  of  railway 
transportation  in  this  country  and  in  the  more  important  European 
countries,  discusses  the  administrative  and  legislative  organiza- 
tion of  railway  systems,  studies  the  history  of  railway  problems 
in  the  United  States,  and  pays  special  attention  to  the  experiment 
of  controlling  railways  through  commissions. — Two  hours  a  week, 
second  semester. 

Seminary  in  Political  Economy. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  instruction  upon  the  seminary  method  to 
familiarize  the  student  with  independent  investigation.  For  the 
first  semester  the  seminary  will  investigate  special  problems  in 
transportation;  for  the  second  semester  special  problems  in  social 
reform. 

Professor  Taylor: — 

Principles  of  Finance. 

In  this  connection  the  word  finance  is  used  in  the  technical 
rather  than  the  popular  sense.  That  is,  it  does  not  include 
money,  banking,  stock  speculation,  or  any  of  the  allied  topics,  but 
is  rather  concerned  with  those  operations  which  are  involved  in 
meeting  the  expenses  of  governments.  It  begins  with  an  account 
of  expenditures, — ^their  different  kinds,  the  limits  as  to  amount 
set  by  financial  consideration,  and  so  on.  It  then  treats  the  vari- 
ous methods  of  raising  funds  to  meet  these  expenditures,  giving 
to  taxation,  as  the  most  important,  the  fullest  treatment.  Finally, 
it  explains  the  principal  features  of  the  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative procedure  whereby  the  raising  of  revenue  and  the  making 
of  expenditure  are  carried  out. — Three  hours  a  week,  second 
semester. 

Theory  and  History  of  Money. 

This  course  begins  with  a  descriptive  account  of  the  media  of 
exchange,  including  money  and  its  various  credit  substitutes. 
This  is  followed  by  a  study  of  the  natural  laws  governing  mone- 
tary phenomena,  such  as  those  which  fix  the  monetary  standard, 
those  regulating  the  movement  and  distribution  of  money,  and 
so  on.  Next  comes  a  sketch  of  monetary  history, — particularly 
that  of  the  United  States.  Finally,  three  or  four  lectures  are 
given  to  the  best  methods  of  regulating  monetary  systems. — Two 
hours  a  week,  second  semester. 
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Banking. 

This  course  is  roughly  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  is 
chiefly  descriptive,  being  occupied  with  a  fairly  full  account  of 
banking  instruments  and  operation.  This  is  followed  by  a  study 
of  banking,  the  volume  of  loan  resources  available  to  a  bank,  and 
so  on.  The  last  weeks  of  the  course  are  given  to  the,  history  of 
the  most  important  banking  systems,  especial  stress  being  laid  on 
those  which  now  exist,  or  have  existed,  in  the  United  States. — 
T7VO  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

History  of  Political  Economy. 

-This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  are  specializing  in 
Political  Economy,  and  is  open  only  to  such  as  have  already  taken 
considerable  work  in  the  subject.  Some,  text-book — Ingram  or 
Cossa — is  made  the  basis  of  the  work ;  but  in  dealing  with  the 
more  important  writers,  such  as  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo,  and  Mill, 
much  of  the  time  is  given  to  the  direct  study  of  their  writings. 
The  instructor  reserves  the  right  to  change  entirely  the  character 
of  this  course,  if  the  interests  of  the  students  who  would  natur- 
ally elect  it  seem  to  make  such  a  change  desirable.  See  also 
under  next  course. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Economic  Theory.     Advanced  Course. 

The  time  of  this  course  is  usually  given  to  a  comparative 
study  of  the  history  of  opinion  on  the  leading  problems  of  eco- 
nomic theory, — the  nature  of  capital,  the  origin  of  interest,  the 
laws  of  value,  and  so  on.  The  work  of  the  class  hour  includes 
the  discussion  of  readings  assigned  to  particular  members.  The 
topics  covered  vary  from  year  to  year.  When  a  particular  group 
of  students  remain  together  for  two  or  three  years,  this  and  the 
preceding  course  are  developed  into  a  series  of  courses,  covering 
new  ground  each  year.  Further,  the  instructor  reserves  the  right 
to  change  altogether  the  character  of  the  course,  if  the  needs  of 
the  students  interested  seem  to  require  it.  For  example,  this 
course  is  sometimes  made  a  mere  continuance  of  the  preceding; 
another  year  it  is  devoted  to  a  general  review  of  economic  theory, 
and  so  on. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Doctor  Smalley: — 

Corporations.  . 

This  course  undertakes  a  study  of  corporations  as  a  phase  of 
industrial  society.  It  considers  the  functions  of  the  promoter  and 
underwriter,  the  organization  of  corporations  under  general  laws, 
corporate  securities  and  management,  receiverships  and  reorgan- 
izations. It  pays  particular  attention  to  those  problems — such  as 
promoter's  liability,  over-capitalization,  protection  of  minority 
interests,  corporation  wrecking,  etc. — to  which  the  growth  of  cor- 
porations has  given  rise,  and  discusses  the  various  programs  of 
public   supervision   and  control. — Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 
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Government  Control  of  Industry. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  consider  industrial  regulation 
from  the  legal  point  of  view.  A  study  is  made  of  the  power  of 
tjovernment,  under  our  constitutional  system,  to  control  industrial 
action.  ,  This  involves,  in  the  main,  a  discussion  of  the  legal 
doctrines  of  the  police  power  and  of  public  policy,  as  far  as  they 
are  of  economic  importance,  special  attention  being  paid  to  their 
bearing  upon  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  labor  and  capital, 
trusts,  railroads,  and  so  forth. — Two  hours  a  week,  second 
semester, 

3OCI0L0aY. 

Professor  Cooley: — 

Principles  of  Sociology. 

This  course  aims  at  a  systematic  and  comprehensive  study  of 
the  underlying  principles  of  social  science.  The  general  plan  fol- 
lowed is  to  begin  with  personal  relations  in  their  simplest  and 
most  direct  form ;  proceeding  thence  to  the  more  complex  forms 
'of  association,  to  an  analysis  of  the  process  of  social  change,  and. 
finally,  to  a  study  of  social  tendency  and  the  theory  of  progress. 
Cooley's  Human  Nature  and  the  Social  Order  is  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  first  part.  Historical  references  are  employed,  but 
the  main  aim  is  a  rational  interpretation  of  existing  society,  and 
ample  contemporary  illustration  is  given  of  the  principles  ad- 
vanced. While  some  attention  is  paid  to  the. differing  views  of 
prominent  writers,  the  course  is,  in  the  main,  constructive  rather 
than  critical. — Four  hours  a  iveek,  first  semester. 

Problems  in  Sociology. 

This  course  embraces  a  study  of  the  laws  of  population,  de- 
generacy, the  liquor  problem,  poor-relief  (public  and  private), 
vagrancy,  crime  and  penology,  the  divorce  problem  and  kindred 
questions,  the  assimilation  of  the  foreign  element  in  American 
population,  the  development  of  cities,  the  tenement  question, 
slums,  social  settlements  and  other  sociological  questions  of 
present  interest. 

The  class  is  supplied  with  a  list  of  about  fifty  topics,  accom- 
panied by  references,  and  each  student  is  required  to  choose  one 
of  these  topics  and  write  an  essay  upon  it. — Four  hours  a  week, 
second  semester. 

The    Development    of    Sociological    Thought;    Study    of 

Comte,  Spencer,  Ward,  Giddings,  and  Others. 

This  course  is  intended  to  furnish  an  opportunity  for  com- 
parative study  and  discussion  of  the  writers  who  have  contributed 
most  to  the  growth  of  sociology.  The  class  consists  chiefly  of 
graduate  students,  and  is  conducted  as  a  seminary. — Tzvo  hours  a 
week,  first  semester. 
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Psychological  Sociology. 

This  course  is  similar  in  character  to  the  preceding,  and 
usually,  though  not  necessarily,  succeeds  it.  Cooley's  Human 
Nature  and  the  Social  Order,  Baldwin's  Social  and  Ethical  Inter- 
pretations of  Mental  Development  and  other  works  in  this  field 
will  be  used.  This  course  is  conducted  as  a  seminary. — Two 
hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

The  Social  Development  of  the  Church. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  students  intending  to  enter 
the  ministry,  or  others  especially  interested  in  the  church,  an 
opportunity  for  study  and  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  church 
to  the  rest  of  society  both  in  the  past  and  at  the  present  time.  It 
must  be  preceded  by  Course  19,  and  is  conducted  somewhat  as  a 
seminary. — One  hour  a  week,  throughout  the  yedr. 

Special  Work  With  Graduate  Students. 

Graduate  students  sufficiently  advanced  in  their  work  to  need 
special  guidance, — especially  those  working  for  the  doctor's  de- 
gree,— will  be  met  in  small  groups  or  singly,  as  often  as  it  is 
found  practicable  and  expediettt. — First  and  second  semesters. 

INDUSTRY  AND  COMMBRCB. 

Professor  Jones: — 

The  Resources  and  Extractive  Industries  of  the  United 
States. 

The  first  part  of  the  semester  is  occupied  with  a  study  of  the 
physical  and  social  resources  of. the  United  States. 

The  latter  part  of  the  semester  is  occupied  with  studies  in 
the  industries  connected  with  American  agriculture,  forestry  and 
mining. — Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

The  Manufactures  of  the  United  States. 

The  history,  methods,  present  location  and  condition  of  our 
chief  manufacturing  industries  will  be  presented,  the  relation  of 
these  industries  to  one  another,  and  to  sources  of  raw  materials, 
means  of  transportation,  market  facilities,  and  foreign  trade. — 
Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

The  Distributive  Industries  of  the  United  States. 

Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  The  group  of  courses  bear- 
ing the  above  title  has  for  its  general  purpose  to  give  an  account 
of  the  methods  employed  in  marketing  economic  goods,  to  de- 
scribe the  agencies  used,  and  to  define  the  work  of  those  classes, 
known  as  middlemen,  who  are  engaged  in  producing  time,  place, 
and  quantity  utility. 
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a.  The  Distribution  of  Agricultural  Products. 

After  a  preliminary  consideration  of  the  institutes  of  com- 
merce, the  systems  used  in  marketing  grain,  cotton,  tobacco,  live 
stock,  dairy  products,  fruits  and  wool  are  studied. — Two  hours  a 
week,  Arst  semester, 

b.  The  Manufacturer's  Problem  of  Distribution. 

Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

c.  Wholesale  Trade. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  principles  and  practices  of  modern 
wholesale  trade. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

d.  Retail  Trade. 

The  department  store  is  given  special  attention. — Two  hours 
a  week,  second  semester. 

Professor  Glover: — 

Mathematics  of  Insurance.    • 

In  connection  with  the  course  in  Higher  Commercial  Educa- 
tion six  courses  are  offered  upon  the  actuarial  phases  and  tech- 
nique of  insurance.  The  theory  of  the  valuation  of  securities  is 
also  presented.  For  students  in  this  line  a  statistical-laboratory 
equipped  with  all  necessary  computing  machines  is  available.  For 
further  information  regarding  courses  in  insurance  see  this 
Announcement  under  Mathematics. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  Insurance  Law  given  in  the  Law 
Department  is  open  to  students  in  the  Department  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  the  Arts  by  special  arrangement. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

The  advanced  courses  described  below  presuppose  instruction 
in  logic,  ethics  and  general  psychology;  also  a  general  introduction 
to  phrlosophy,  and  a  somewhat  extended  study  of  the  history  of  phil- 
osophy, ancient,  medieval  and  modern.  Candidates  who  have  not 
had  preparation  equivalent  to  this  are  expected  to  take  certain  of 
the  lower  courses,  particularly  those  described  as  "second  courses" 
in  the  Literary  Announcement,  either  before  entering  upon,  or  in 
connection  with,  their  graduate  work.  Advanced  courses  bearing 
upon  the  history  of  philosophy  and  its  present  problems  are  also 
given  in  the  departments  of  Greek,  Latin,  French,  German,  and 
Semitics.  The  courses  in  mathematics  are  >also  a  most  valuable 
preparation  for  philosophical  study. 

For  the  provisions  in  regard  to  the  fellowship  in  philosophy,  see 
page  24. 
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A.    SEMINARIES. 

Students  who  have  attained  the  necessary  advancement  in 
special  lines  of  study  will  be  assigned,  for  the  most  difficult  work,  to 
the  various  professors  of  the  department  as  follows : 

Metaphysics,  Professors  Wenlev  and  Lloyd,  Mr.  Vibbert,  Mr. 
Sellaks. 

History  of  Philosophy,  Professor  Llovd,  Mr.  Sellaks. 

Ethics,  Professors  Wen  ley  and  Lloyd,  Mr.  Sellars. 

Modern  Systems,  Professors  Wenley  and  Lloyd.  Mr.  Vibbert 
and  Mr.  Sellars. 

Ancient  Philosophy,  Professors  Fairbanks.  Wenley  and  Rebec. 

Philosophy  of  Religion,  Professor  Wenlev  and  Mr.  Sellars. 

^Esthetics,   Professor  Rebec. 

Political  Philosophy,  Professor  Lloyd. 

Epistemology,  Professor  Lloyd,  Mr.  Vibbert,  and  Mr.  Sellars. 

Logic,  Professor  Rebec,  and  Mr.  Vibbert. 

Psychology,  Rational,  Experimental  and  iPathological,  Profes- 
sors PiLLSBURY  and  Barrett,  Dr.  Shkpard. 

The  library  of  George  S.  Morris,  late  Professor  of  Phflosophy 
in  the  University,  has  been  given  to  the  Philosophical  Department. 
It  contains  about  i,ioo  volumes,  covering  the  entire  field  of  phil- 
osophical inquiry.  These  have  been  shelved  in  the  Morris  Seminary 
Room,  and  are  reserved  for  the  exclusive  use  of  graduates  and 
special  students  in  Philosophy. 

• 

B.       HISTORY    OF    PHILOSOPHY. 

Professor  Wenley: — 

♦The  Philosophy  of  Kant. 

Proseminary :  study  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason. — Tzvo 
hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

♦The  Philosophy  of  Hegel. 

Study  of  the  Logic  and  discussions. — Tzvo  hours  a  week, 
second  semester. 

Mr.  Vibbert: — 

German  Pessimism. 

Tzvo  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Professor  Lloyd: — 

♦Philosophy  since  Hegel. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  the 
methods  of  investigation  and  discussion  in  the  subject.  Lectures ; 
detailed  study  of  Lotze,  the  Pessimists,  etc. — Two  hours  a  week, 
second  semester. 


•Starred  courses  should   not  be  elected   without  consultation. 
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Mr.  Sellars: — 
♦Contemporary  Metaphysics. 

Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Professor  Rebec: — 

♦American  Ideas. 

Origin  and  development  of  the  ideas  that  have  underlain 
American  life  and  history,  and  come  to  expression  in  American 
literature,  thealogy,  and  speculative  movements.  Lectures  and 
reports. — Two  hours  a  week,  Urst  semester. 

Professor  Fairbanks: — 
Plato's  Republic. 

Collateral  reading  and  theses. — Two  hours  a  week,  first 
semester. 

C.    ETHICS. 

♦Aristotle's  Ethics. 

Collateral  reading  and  theses. — Two  hours  a  week,  second 
semester. 

D.      PSYCHOLOGY. 

The  Psychological  Laboratory  is  well  equipped  for  original  in- 
vestigation ;  and  its  facilities  have  been  recently  improved  by  removal 
to  new  quarters.     See  page  18. 

Professors  Pillsbury  and  Barrett^  Dr.  Shepard: — 
Original  Investigation. 

Hours  may  be  assigned,  throughout  the  year: 

Professor  Pillsbury: — 
Apperception. 

Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Psychology  of  the  Abnormal  and  Occult. 

Two  hours'  a  week,  first  semester. 

Genetic  Psychology. 

Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Dr.  Shepard: — 

Psycho-Physical  Methods. 

Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

E.       SPECIAL   COVRSES. 

Professor  Wenley: — 
♦Movements  of  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

.    A  study  of  the  metaphysical  implications  of  modem  thought. 
Lectures,   reading,  thesis. — Two   hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

*  Starred  courses  should  not  be  elected  without  consultation. 
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Professor  Lloyd: — 

Political  Philosophy. 

A  critical  study  of  society,  of  sovereignty,  rights,  duty,  and  of 
the  idea  of  the  social  organism. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Theory  of  Knowledge. 

Special  attention  in  1907- 1908  to  the  question  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  a  realistic  expression. — Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the 
year. 

Metaphysics. 

A  study  of  fundamental  problems  in  philosophy,  with  special 
attention  in  1907-08  to  the  philosophy  of  evolution. — Two  hours  a 
week,  second  semester. 

Professor  Rebec: — 

-^Esthetics. 

Lectures,  reports,  theses. — Two  hours  a  week,  Hrst  semester. 

Evolution  of  the  aesthetic  consciousness,  as  revealed  in  the 
typical  great  masterpieces  of  literature.  Lectures  and  essays. — 
Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Philosophy  of  Discourse. 

Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Mr.  Vibbert: — 
Pragmatism. 

Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

THE  SCIENCE  AND  THE  ART  OF  TEACHING. 

Hereafter  the  History  of  Education  (Courses  I  and  II  in  the 
general  announcement  or  their  equivalent)  will  be  required  as  pre- 
requisite for  graduate  study  in  this  department.  In  special  cases 
students  may  be  permitted  to  pursue  graduate  'Work  simultaneously 
with  the  preliminary  courses. 

Professor  Whitney: — 
School  Administration. 

Lectures,  readings,  reports.  Advanced  students  will  make  a 
comparative  study  of  foreign  school  system. — Two  hours  a  week, 
both  semesters. 

Social  Education. 

This  course  embraced  a  consideration  of  the  school  as  a 
social  factor  in  its  relation  to  the  child,  the  home,  the  state  and 
the  church.  Also  a  discussion  of  the  relation  of  education  to 
vocation  and  crime.  Lectures  and  recitations. — Two  hours  a 
week,  second  semester. 
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Assistant  Professor  de  Laguna:-^ 

Educational  Theories  of  the  Greeks. 

Xenophon's  Memorabilia  of  Socrates;  Plato's  Protagoras  and 
Republic ;  Burnet's  Aristotle  on  Education.  Lectures  and  reci- 
tations.— Two  hours  a  week,  Urst  semester, 

Rousseau,  Pestalozzi  and  Spencer. 

A  study  in  educational  reform ;  the  development  of  the  nat- 
uralistic conception  of  education.  Based  on  selections  from 
Rousseau's  Emile,  Pestalozzi's  How  Gertrude  Teaches  Her 
Children,  and  Spencer's  Education. — Two  hours  a  week,  first 
semester. 

Reading  of  Recent  German  Pedagogy. 

Reading  and  discussions  of  selected  texts. — One  hour  a  week, 
Hrst  semester. 

Evolutionary  Aspects  of  Education. 

The  bearing  of  theories  of  organic  and  social  evolution  upon 
genera]  educational  problems.  Lectures  and  discussions. — Two 
hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Herbart. 

Exposition  and  criticism  of  Herbart's  pedagogy,  with  some 
preliminary  account  of  his  ethics  and  psychology. — Tivo  hours  a 
week,  second  semester. 

Moral  and  Esthetic  Education. 

The  development  of  ideals  in  the  race  and  in  the  individual. 
Lectures  and  recitations. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Assistant  Professor  King: — 
Educational  Psychology. 

Lectures,  recitations,  and  reports  upon  assigned  topics  and 
problems.  If  a  sufficient  number  of  graduate  students  elect  this 
course  a  seminary  will  be  organized  for  an  intensive  study  of 
some  phase  of  the  subject. 

Psychology  of  Child&ood  and  Adolescence. 

Special  opportunities  for  research  work  will  be  offered  those 
desiring  to  work  in  this  field. 

Problems  in  Contemporary  Secondary  Education. 

If  a  sufficient  number  of  graduate  students  desire  to  do* 
research  work  in  some  aspect  of  modern  secondary  education  a 
seminary  will  be  formed,  provided  they  have  already  had  the 
requisite  eleven  hours  for  the  teacher's  diploma. 
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MAT&EMATICS. 

The  courses  mentioned  below  presuppose  the  usual  preparatory 
course  in  algebra  and  elementary  geometry,  plane,  solid,  and  spher- 
ical, together  with  two  years  of  collegiate  study  devoted  to  trigo- 
nometry, higher  algebra,  plane  analytic  geomeClry,  and  differential 
and  integral  calculus. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  announced  below,  advanced  work  in 
mathematical  reading  and  research  will  be  arranged,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  suit  the  needs  of  individual  students. 

A.  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES. 

Professor  Beman  : — 

Solid  Analytic  Geometry. 

Frost,  with  refer,ences  to  Salmon. — Two  hours  a  week,  first 
semester. 

Differential  Equations. 

Johnson,  with  references  to  Forsyth,  Boole,  and  Mansion. — 
Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Teachers*  Seminary. 

Critical  study  of  certain  text-books  in  algebra  and  geometry, 
together  with  the  discussion  of  methods  and  aims  in  mathemat- 
ical teaching,  sketches  of  the  history  of  mathematics,  lists  of 
books  for  teachers,  etc. — Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

.    Quaternions. 

Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Professor  Ziwet: — 

Advanced  Mechanics. 

Kinetics  of  the  rigid  body ;  motion  about  a  fixed  point ;  the 
problem  of  the  top ;  relative  motion ;  D*Alembert's  equations ; 
general  principles  of  mechanics. — Three  hours  a  week,  second 
semester. 

Professor  Markley: — 
Projective  Geometry. 

This  course  begins  with  the  geometry  of  position,  Reye*s 
work  being  used  as  a  text,  which  is  followed  by  the  analytic 
treatment,  including  homogeneous  projective  codrdinates  and  the 
elements  of  the  theory  of  invariants. — Three  hours  a  week, 
throughout  the  year. 
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Professor  Glover: — 
Higher  Algebra. 

The  more  important  topics  to  be  considered  in  this  course 
are:  symmetric  functions  of  the  roots,  resultants,  solution  of  a 
system  of  n  linear  equations,  theorems  concerning  integral  func- 
tions of  one  and  two  variables,  and  elements  of  the  theory  of 
substitutions. — Three  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Theory  of  Annuities  and  Insurance. 
Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Dr.  Pierce: — 

Elementary  Theory  of  Differential  Equations. 

A  lecture  course  with  references  to  available  literature  on 
the  subject.  Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  ideas  of 
Lie. — Three  hours  a  week,  either  first  or  second  semester. 

Differential  Geometry. 

The  application  of  the  differential  and  integral  calculus  to  the 
theory  of  plane  curves,  space  curves  and  surfaces. — Three  hours 
a  tveek,  throughout  the  year, 

Mr.  Escott: — 
Theory  of  Numbers. 

The  principal  subjects  covered  are  congruences,  quadratic 
residues  and  forms,  applications  of  these  theories  to  the  solution 
of  indeterminate  equations  of  the  first  and  second  degrees, 
division  of  the  circle,  discovery  of  the  prime  factors  of  numbers, 
and  the  distribution  of  primes,  also  the  composition  of  binary 
quadratic  forms,  and  the  analytical  theory  of  numbers.  Text- 
book: Lejeune-Dirichlet's  Zahlentheorie,  or  Cahen*s  Theorie  des 
N ombres,  with  references  to  Mathews,  Bachmann,  Gauss,  and 
others. — Two  hours  a  tveek,  throughout  the  year. 

B.       PRIMARILY    FOR   GRADUATES. 

Professor  Beman  : — 
Advanced  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

Goursat's  Cour  d'analyse  mathematique. — Two  hours  a  week, 
throughout  the  year. 

Higher  Plane  Curves. 

Salmon,  with  references  to  Clebsch. — Two  hours  a  week, 
second  semester. 

Linear  Differential  Equations. 

Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 
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Professor  Ziwet: — 
Theory  of  the  Potential. 

Newtonian  attraction ;  Newtonian  and  logarithmic  potentials ; 
the  equations  of  Laplace  and  Poisson;  harmonic  functions;  the 
principle  of  Dirichlet;  the  problems  of  Green  and  Dirichlet  and 
the  Green  function. — Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Harmonic  Analysis. 

The  partial  differential  equations  of  mathematical  physics ; 
Fourier  series ;  the  Fourier  integral ;  spherical  harmonics ;  Bessel 
functions ;  the  problem  of  boundary  values  for  partial  differential 
equations. — Two  hours  a  2veek,  throughout  the  year. 

Geometrical  Calculus. 

The  geometry  of  Grassmann  and  Peano ;  Gibbs*s  vector  anal- 
ysis ;  scalar  and  vector  fields. — Tzvo  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Professor  Markley: — 
Theory  of  Functions. 

The  first  part  of  this  course  deals  with  functions  of  a  real 
variable  including  a  development  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  irra- 
tional numbers,  continuity  and  convergence,  and  the  direct  appli- 
cation and  use  of  these  ideas  in  differentiation,  integration,  and 
development  of  functions  in  series.  The  second  part  of  the  course 
is  devoted  to  functions  of  a  complex  variable.  It  aims  to  present 
the  fundamental  ideas  of  complex  quantities,  their  geometric 
representation  and  their  calculus,  and  to  furnish  an  introduction 
to  the  theories  of  functions  of  a  complex  variable  as  developed  by 
Cauchy,  Riemann,  and  Weierstrass. — Three  hours  a  week, 
throughout  the  year. 

Theory  of  Functions.     [Advanced  Course.] 

This  course  is  a  direct  continuation  of  the  preceding.  It 
includes  the  theory  of  elliptic  functions. — Two  hours  a  week, 
throughout  the  year. 

Professor  Glover: — 

Seminary  in  Insurance. 

This  course  is  designed  for  graduate  students  who  wish  to 
study  some  of  the  more  advanced  problems  relating  to  life  con- 
tingencies. The  following,  among  others,  will  be  considered: 
Lexis's  theory  of  population,  old  age  pensions,  sickness  insurance, 
theory  of  risk,  Pearson's  method  of  moments,  theory  of  correla-r 
tion,  graduation  of  mortality  and  sickness  tables,  theory  of  selec- 
tion, and  distribution  of  surplus. — Hours  to  be  arranged,  through- 
out the  vear. 
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ASTRONOMY. 

Professor  Hussey: — 

Practical  Astronomy. 

The  elements  of  Spherical  Astronomy.  Theory  of  the  sex- 
tant and  transit  and  their  use  in  the  solution  of  practical  prob- 
lems, including  determinations  of  instrumental  constants,  time, 
latitude,  longitude,  and  sfzimuth. — Three  hours,  second  semester. 

Advanced  Practical  Astronomy. 

Studies  in  Spherical  Astronomy.  Theory  of  the  equatorial 
and  its  use  in  observational  work,  illustrative  of  the  best  mod- 
em practice.  Reduction  of  measurements.  Open  to  those  who 
have  had  the  preceding  course  or  its  equivalent. — Three  hours, 
first  semester. 

Theoretical  Astronomy. 

The  elements  of  Celestial  ^lechanics,  and  theory  and  prac- 
tice in  the  determination  of  parabolic  and  elliptic  orbits.  A 
knowledge  of  Integral  CaJculus  is  required. — Three  hours,  first 
semester. 

Advanced  Theoretical  Astronomy. 

Definitive  determination  of  orbits.  Comparison  and  adjust- 
ment of  observations.  Theory  of  Interpolation,  Mechanical  Quad- 
rature, Special  and  General  Perturbations.  The  selection  of 
topics  will  be  determined  somewhat  by  the  needs  of  those  taking 
the  course. — Hours  and  credit  to   be  arranged,  second  semester. 

Theory  of  Errors. 

Theory  of  the  comparison  and  adjustment  of  observational 
data  according  to  the  Method  of  Least  Squares.  Construction 
and  discussion  of  empirical  curves  in  the  solution  of  experi- 
mental  problems. — Tzvo   hours,   first  semester. 

History  of  Astronomy. 

The  History  of  Astronomy  from  the  time  of  Newton,  but 
treating  especially  of  the  development  of  the  science  during  the 
past  century.  The  course  presupposes  a  general  knowledge  of 
Descriptive  Astronomy. — Two  hours,  first  semester. 

Astrophysics. 

Introductory  descriptive  course.  The  principles  of  spectro- 
scopy and  bolometry.  General  treatment  of  methods  and  results, 
having  reference  especially  to  the  interpretation  of  solar  and 
stellar  phenomena.  Tho  course  presupposes  a  general  knowledge 
of  Descriptive  Astronomy.  Physics  and  Calculus. — Two  hours, 
second  semester. 
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PHYSICS. 

The  courses  announced  below  presuppose  about  one  and  a  half 
years*  collegiate  work  in  physics ;  viz.,  a  course  in  mechanics,  sound, 
light,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  heat,  four  hours  a  week,  for  one 
year;  a  beginners'  course  in  laboratory  work,  two  or  three  hours  a 
week  for  half  a  year;  and  a  course  in  primary  and  secondary  bat- 
teries, two  hours  a  week  for  a  half  year. 

The  courses  in  Elecfrochemistry,  Mathematical  Electricity,  the 
Theory  of  Light,  the  Theory  of  Heat,  Thermodynamics,  and  the 
Laboratory  Courses  in  Sound  and  Light  are  primarily  for  gradu- 
ates; the  other  courses  are  primarily  for  advanced  undergraduate 
students,  but  they  are  found  to  be  beyond  the  work  done  in  many 
colleges. 

Graduate  students,  who  are  properly  qualified  by  their  previous 
training,  have  opportunity  for  original  research  in  the  physical  labo- 
ratory under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  director  and  his 
associates. 

Professor  Car  hart  : — 
Alternating  Electric  Currents. 

An  intermediate  course  based  on  Franklin  &  Williamson's 
Alternating  Electric  Currents. — Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Professor  Carhart  and  Dr.  Henderson  : — 
Electrochemi  stry . 

This  subject  is  studied  from  the  physical  as  distinguished 
from  the  chemical  point  of  view.  It  includes  the  modem  theory 
of  voltaic  cells,  and  especially  standards  of  electromotive  force 
and  concentration  cells. — Four  hours  a  week,  second  semester^ 
including  laboratory  workt 

Professor  Reed: —  v 

The  Theory  of  Sound. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  lectures  are  based  on 
the  works  of  Helmholtz  and  Rayleigh.  The  laboratory  work 
involves  acoustical  and  optical  measurements  of  period,  amplitude, 
and  phase  difference  of  simple  and  compound  vibrating  systems ; 
also  the  study  of  sensitive  flames,  organ  pipes,  -resonators,  and  the 
application  of  stroboscopic  methods  to  oscillating  systems. — Lec- 
tures, two  hours  a  iveek ;  laboratory  work,  twice  a  week,  first 
semester. 

The  Theory  of  Light:  Preston. 

The  work  involves  a  careful  study  of  the  text,  with  supple- 
mentary reading.  The  laboratory  work  includes  measurements 
with  the  focometer,  spectrometer,  polarimeter,  and  interferometer ; 
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determination  of  wave-lengths  by  diffraction  and  interference 
methods;  and  a  study  of  arc  and  solar  spectra. — Lectures  and 
recitations,  two  hours  a  week;  laboratory  work,  twice  a  week, 
second  semester. 

Advanced  Laboratory  Work  in  Sound. 

The  work  is  devoted  to  a  repetition  of  .the  classical  experi- 
ments of  Mach,  Boltzmann,  and  Helmholtz ;  to  the  study  of  special 
problems,  and  to  the  application  of  optical  methods  to  acoustical 
measurements. — Twice  a  week,  first  semester. 

Professor  Patterson  : — 
Mathematical  Electricity. 

This  course  is  a  treatment  of  the  subject  with  the  use  of 
higher  mathematics.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  Newtonian 
potential  function,  polarized  distribution,  electrostatics,  electro- 
kinetics, electromagnetism,  and  electromagnetic  waves. — Three 
times  a  week,  first  semester;  twice  a  week,  second  semester. 

Note:  For  courses  in  Applied  Electricity,  see  Electrical  Engi- 
neering in  the  Announcement  of  the  Department  of  Engineering. 
Seventeen  courses  in  all  are  there  described  in  detail.  They  cover 
the  theory,  testing  and  design  of  electric  machinery,  transformers, 
lamps,  storage  batteries,  telegraphy,  telephony,  electric  distribu- 
tion, power  plants,  railways,  etc.  Many  of  these  courses,  for 
example,  those  in  dynamo-electric  machinery  (both  direct  and 
alternating  current),  in  alternating  current  phenomena,  etc.,  have 
frequently  been  accepted  toward  advanced  degrees. 

Dr.  Randall: — 

Laboratory  Work  in  Heat. 

This  course  comprises  determinations  of  specific  heat  of  sol- 
ids and  liquids ;  heat  of  fusion  and  of  vaporization ;  the  coefficent 
of  expansion  of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases ;  also  experiments  on 
the  constants  of  gases  and  vapors,  such  as  the  specific  heat  of 
gases,  vapor  density,  vapor  pressure,  etc. ;  also  the  determination 
of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  by  electrical  methods. — Twice 
a  tveek,  iirst  semester. 

The  Theory  of  Heat:  Preston. 
Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Thermodynamics. 

Lectures  and  recitations  two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 
This  course  covers  the  principles  of  modern  thermodynamics,  as 
developed  by  Gibbs,  Planck,  and  Duhem.  Special  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  application  of  those  principles  to  numerous  prob- 
lems in  physics  and  chemistry. 
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Dr.  Smith: — 

Electrical  Measurements. 

This  course  comprises,  in  addition  to  all  the  refined  methods 
of  measuring  resistance,  current,  and  electromotive  force,  a 
thorough  treatment  of  the  subjects  of  capacity,  induction,  and 
nuignetism.  Lectures,  twice  a  week,  first  semester;  laboratory 
work,  two  or  three  times  a  week,  first  semester;  three  times  a 
week,  second  semester. 

Professors  Carhart  and  Reed: — 

Physical  Colloquim. 

Reports  on  original  research,  together  with  analysis  and  dis- 
cussion of  important  articles  in  current  physical  literature.  All 
instructors  and  assistants  in  the  department  take  part  in  the 
Physical  Colloquium.  While  intended  primarily  for  graduate 
students,  it  is  also  open  to  undergraduates  receiving  special  per- 
mission. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Resident  graduates  may  enter  upon  any  of  the  courses  in  chem- 
istry in  this  University  for  which  they  are  qualified.  Following  are 
brief  statements  of  the  more  important  of  the  advanced  courses, 
including  those  taken  in  work  for  the  higher  degrees. 

To  be  received  as  a  candidate  for  a  higher  degree  with  chem- 
istry as  a  major  subject,  the  preparation  should  include  the  branches 
of  general,  analytical,  and  organic  chemistry.  The  extent  of  work 
in  these  branches  must  have  been  equivalent  in  substance  to  Courses 
If  2,  3,  5  and  7  (University  Calendar  for  1906-190;^),  making  in  all 
about  twenty-five  hours  of  undergraduate  credit.*  If  chemistry  is 
taken  as  a  minor  subject  by  a  student  registered  for  a  higher 
degree,  preparation  must  have  been  made  equivalent  at  least  to 
undergraduate  Courses  i,  2  and  3. 

Graduate  students  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  and 
those  who  are  preparing  for  registration  as  candidates  for  "higher 
degrees  according  to  the  requirements  above  stated,  will  be  directed 
in  such  chemical  studies  as  they  require. 

The  Library  of  Chemistry  is  a  very  complete  one  in  all  the 
branches  of  pure  chemistry  and  its  applications.  The  sets  of  the 
journals  are  complete  from  the  beginning,  with  duplicate  $ets  of  the 
more  important,  for  the  convenience  of  readers. 

Professor  Johnson: — 

Advanced  Qualitative  Analysis. 

Following  undergraduate  Course  3  (University  Calendar  for 
1906-1907). 

•An    "hour    of   credit"    implies    the    satisfactory    completion    of    work 
equivalent  to  one  exercise  a  week  during  the  semester. 
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Professor .  Campbell  : — 
Chemical  Colloquium. 

The  Chemical  Colloquium  meets  twice  a  month.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  teaching  staff  has  an  opportunity  to  present  at  some 
meeting  during  the  year  an  account  of  recent  research  work  in 
the  field  in  which  he  is  particularly  interested. 

Quantitative  Analytical  Chemistry. 

To  follow  undergraduate  Course  5  (University  Calendar  for 
1 906- 1 907)  or  its  equivalent.  Laboratory  work,  directed  by  lec- 
tures, in  some  chosen  field  of  analytical  research. 

Research  in  Chemical  Technology. 

(In  conjunction  with  Assistant  Professor  White). 

The  laboratory  is  equipped  for  research  along  the  following 
lines : 

1.  Influence  of  heat  and  mechanical  treatment  on  the  con- 
stitution of  iron  and  steel. 

2.  Manufacture   of   Portland  cement  with   special   reference 
.  to  the  influence  of  composition  and  temperature  of  burning  upon 

the  physical  properties  of  the  finished  cement. 

3.  Destructive  distillation  of  coal,  with  special  reference  to 
the  manufacture  of  gas. 

4.  Electrometallurgy    and   applied   electrochemistry. 

5.  Gas  analysis,  calorimetry   and  photometry. 

6.  Assaying  of  gold  and  silver  ores  and  research  in  the  tech- 
nical treatment  of  ores. 

Professor  Gomberg: — 

Lectures  on  the  Chemistry  of  Carbon  Compounds. 

A  beginning  course  with  library  studies. — Five  times  a  week, 
the  first  semester. 

Seminary  in  Special  Topics  in  Organic  Chemistry. 

Following  undergraduate  Course  7  (University  Calendar  for 
1 906-1907)  or  its  equivalent. — Two  times  a  week,  second  semester. 

Organic  Synthesis  and  Ultimate  Analysis. 

(In  conjunction  with  Dr.  Cone). 
Laboratory  work. 


Investigation  in  Organic  Chemistry. 
(In  conjunction  with  Dr.  Cone). 
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Professor  Schlotterbeck  : — 
Phytochemical  Research. 

Laboratory  investigation  of  the  chemical  constitution  of  alka- 
loids and  other  principles  of  plants  of  related  species  grown  in  the 
botanical  gardens. 

Professor  Bigelow: — 

Physical  and  Theoretical  Chemistry. 

This  course  is  intended  to  cover,  in  an  elementary  manner, 
most  of  the  chief  topics  of  modern  theoretical  and  physical  chem- 
istry.— Lectures,  four  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Laboratory  Work  in  Selected  Topics  of  Inorganic  Chemis- 
try. 
This  work  is  preparatory  to  research,  and  is  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  those  intendeing  to  teach. 

Laboratory  Research  in  Physical  and  Electrochemistry. 

Assistant  Professor  Stevens: — 

Drug  Assaying,  and  Pharmacopoeial  Standards. 
Laboratory  work. 

Assistant  Professor  White: — 

Chemical  Technology. 

Lectures  on  the  main  chemical  industries,  inorganic  in  the 
first  semester,  and  organic  in  the  second  semester.  Among  the 
subjects  treated  are  utilization  of  fuel,  purification  of  water,  the 
alkali  and  acid  industries,  electrochemistry,  cement,  wood  and 
coal  distillations,  sugar,  starch,  glucose,  paper,  bleaching,  dyeing, 
and  tanning. — Five  hours  a  iveek,  throughout  the  year. 

Research  in  Chemical  Technology. 

(In    conjunction    with    Professor   Campbell,   as   given 
above) . 

Assistant  Professor  Dunlap: — 

Organic  Analysis. 

The  technical  examination  of  various  organic  industrial  pro- 
ducts, such  as  oils,  fats,  waxes,  food-stuffs,  etc.  For  those  having 
sufficient  preparation,  this  course  may  be  taken  as  a  research 
course  on  some  organic-technical  problem. 

Dr.  Lichty: — 
Laboratory  Work  with  the  Polariscope  and  the  Spectro- 
scope. 

Laboratory  Research  in  Inorganic  Chemistry. 
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Mr.  Sm  EATON  : — 

History  of  Chemistry. 

Lectures  and  historical  reading,  covering  the  history  of  the 
science  from  the  beginning  to  i860. — Two  hours  a  week,  second 
semester. 

Laboratory  Research  in  Cryoscopic  Methods. 

Dr.  Hale: — 
Laboratory  Research  in  Organic  Chemistry. 

Stereochemistry,  including  a  General  Study  of  Isomerism. 
Lectures,  twice  a  week,  second  semester. 

The  Heterocyclic  Derivatives  in  Organic  Chemistry. 
Lectures,  twice  a  week,  second  semester. 
[This  course  alternates  with  the  course  in   Sterochemistry.] 

Dr.  Cone: — 
The  Chemistry  of  Organic  Dyes. 

Lectures  and  reading,  tzvice  a  week,  first  semester. 

Organic  Synthesis  and  Ultimate  Analysis. 

(In    conjunction    with    Professor    Gomberg^    as    given 
above). 

Investigation  in  Organic  Chemistry. 

(In    conjunction    with    Professor    Gomberg^    as    given 
above). 

Mr.  Zimmerschied: — 

Quantitative  Analysis. 
Laboratory  work. 

Micrometallography. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work.    Second  semester  only. 

Dr.  Balcom: — 
Chemistry  of  the  Rare  Elements, 

including  a  study  of  their  occurrence,  uses,  reactions  and  quali- 
tative detection. — Second  semester  only. 

Dr.  Lind: — 
Advanced  Physical  and  Theoretical  Chemistry. 

Chemical  Dynamics  and  the  Phase  Rule. — Lectures,  three 
hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Laboratory  Work  in  Physical  Chemistry. 

Standard  methods  of  determining  molecular  weights,  studies 
of  solutions,  dissociation,  conductivity,  etc. — Four  times  a  week, 
both  semesters. 
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Electrochemistry. 

Conductivity,  electro-motive  force,  standard  cells,  decomposi- 
tion potentials,  etc. — One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods  a 
week. 

Thermometry. 

Calibrations  and  high  temperature ;  measurements  by  all 
standard  methods. — One  lecture  and  one  laboratory  period  a  week. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Exact  Measurement, 

with   laboratory  practice   in   glass   blowing,   calibration,   and  con- 
struction of  apparatus. — One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods. 

MINERALOGY. 

The  following  courses  in  mineralogy  presupposes  a  knowledge  of 
general  inorganic  and  analytical  chemistry,  as  well  as  the  principles 
of  general  geology. 

Professor  Kraus  and  Mr.  Hunt: — 

General  Mineralogy. 

The  lectures  include  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  principles 
of  crystallography,  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  min- 
erals, as  also  their  origin,  formation,  decomposition,  distribution 
and  uses.  The  laboratory  work  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  crystal 
forms  and  the  determination  of  minerals  by  means  of  their  phys- 
ical characteristics. — Lectures  five  times  a  week,  laboratory  work, 
five  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Mr.  Hunt: — 
Determinative  Mineralogy. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  give  the  student  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  determine,  by  means  of  the  physical  properties,  a  very 
large  number  of  minerals. — Laboratory  work,  six  hours  a  week, 
first  and  second  semesters. 

Blowpipe  Methods. 

This  course  involves  the  use  of  blowpipe  reactions  upon  char- 
coal and  plaster  tablets,  as  well  as  other  chemical  methods  useful 
in  the  determination  of  minerals. — Two  lectures  and  two  hours 
laboratory  work  a  week,  first  and  second  semesters. 

Professor  Kraus: — 
Crystal  Measurements. 

This  course  involves  the  measurement,  calculation,  and  pro- 
jection of  crystals.  The  measurements  are  made  by  means  of 
the  reflecting  goniometer.  For  this  course  a  knowledge  of  spher- 
ical trigonometry  is  essential. — Laboratory  work,  nine  hours  a 
week,  first  and  second  semesters. 
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Physical  Crystallography. 

A  critical  study  of  the  various  properties  of  crystals,  includ- 
ing the  use  of  the  polarizing  microscope  and  other  crystallographic 
optical  instruments. — Ttnfo  lectures  and  two  hours  laboratory  work 
a  week,  second  semester. 

Current  Literature  of  Mineralogy. 

The  instructors  and  advanced  students  meet  once  a  week  to 
discuss  important  current  and  classic  literature. — Second  semes- 
ter. 

Research  Work. 

For  students  who  are  properly  qualified,  opportunity  is  given 
for  original  research  along  the  lines  of  crystallographic  measure- 
ments, chemical  crystallography,  or  the  formation  and  origin  of 
minerals. 

GEOLOGY. 

The  courses  in  geology  which  are  arranged  for  graduate  stu- 
dents presuppose  a  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  geology 
and  of  mineralogy.  For  students  who  plan  to  become  teachers  of 
geology  or  to  engage  in  research  work,  it  is  a  distinct  advantage  for 
them  as  undergraduates  to  map  out  their  courses  of  study.  Inor- 
ganic chemistry  and  physics,  as  well  as  the  principles  of  mechanics, 
are  regarded  as  basal  studies  for  a  course  in  geology ;  and  they 
should,  as  far  as  is  possible,  be  taken  early  in  the  course  and  be 
followed  by  a  year's  course  in  mineralogy.  Sufficient  French  and 
German  to  enable  the  student  to  read  with  ease  the  scientific  litera- 
ture of  the  subject  should,  if  possible,  be  acquired  before  gradua- 
tion. An  elementary  course  in  surveying  to  familiarize  the  student 
with  the  use  of  the  compass,  level,  plane  table,  and  stadia,  should, 
when  practicable,  be  included  in  the  undergraduate  study.  Course 
4  (use  of  instruments)  and  the  field  work  of  Course  2  (topography) 
of  the  Department  of  Engineering  can  be  taken  together,  and  are 
especially  recommended. 

For  the  graduate  and  other  courses  of  the  geological  depart- 
ment the  large  collections  which  are  on  exhibition  in  the  museum 
or  stored  in  cases,  are  available  for  purposes  of  instruction  and,  in 
the  case  of  advanced  students,  for  research  work.  The  new  Israel 
C.  Russell  Seminary  Room  with  its  series  of  journals,  maps,  sur- 
vey reports,  etc.,  and  especially  its  collection  of  separate  geolo^cal 
and  geographical  memoirs,  is  supplemented  by  the  main  library  of 
the  University  which  is  especially  rich  in  geographical  journals  and 
texts  printed  in  the  English  and  French  languages. 

At  present  the  graduate  courses  offered  by  the  department  are 
in   the   lines   of  tectonic   and   seismic  geology,   but   it   is   expected 
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that  other  courses  will  be  added  in  the  near  future.  Research  work 
along  the  lines  indicated  is  especially  encouraged,  and  students  may 
elect  geology  either  as  a  major  or  minor  subject  for  a  higher  degree. 
(See  page  8.)  ... 

FOR    UNDERGRADUATES    AND   GRADUATES. 

Profeftor  Hobbs: — 

Historical  Geology. 

An  outline  study  of  the  evolution  of  continents  and  of  life 
upon  the  globe,  with  consideration  of  the  relation  of  life  forms 
to  changes  in  the  positions  and  areas  of  land  masses.  Lectures, 
recitations,  and  laboratory  study  of  fossils. — Three  times  a  week, 
secona  semester. 

Field  Petrology. 

This  course  is  intended  to  prepare  the  student  for  making 
rapid  determinations  of  rock  types,  as  is  required  for  geological 
mapping.  Lectures  and  practical  exercises,  first  with  labeled  and 
later  with  unlabeled  specimens.-^nce  a  week,  second  semester, 

m 

PRIMARILY     FOR     GRADUATES. 

Seismic  Geology. 

A  study  of  earthquakes  both  from  the  geological  and  physical 
sides.  The  great  importance  which  seismology  has  assumed 
within  the  last  few  years  fully  warrants  its  introduction  into  the 
courses  of  geological  departments.  The  distribution  of  seismicity 
upon  the  globe  and  within  special  provinces,  the  methods  of  locat- 
ing lines  of  special  danger  from  earthquakes,  the  mitigation  of 
their  disastrous  consequences,  the  "distant"  study  of  greater 
earthquakes,  and  the  use  of  earthquake  instruments,  will  all  be 
included  in  the  course. — Twice  a  week,  first  semester. 

Tectonic  Geography. 

The  field  of  study  covered  by  this  course  lies  upon  the  mutual 
frontier  of  structural  geology  and  physiography.  The  purpose  of 
the  course  is  to  study  the  relations  of  earth  features  to  the 
structural  planes  within  the  underlying  rock  basement.  The  char- 
acteristics of  each  of  the  better  known  districts  of  the  globe  will 
be  in  turn  discussed,  and  students  will  be  expected  to  gather 
materials  from  original  sources.  Lectures  and  practical  exercises. 
— Twice  a  week,  second  semester. 

Current  Literature  of  Geology. 

All   advanced,  students   of   the   department,   and   others   who 

desire  to  do  so,  will  meet  for  reports  and  discussion  of  the  recent 

'  literature  of  geology.     These  reports  will  be  replaced  at  intervals 

by  the  presentation  by  members  of  the  department  of  the  results 

of  research  work  upon  which  they  are  engaged. 
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ZOOLOGY. 

I  The  courses  here  announced  presuppose  a  year's  work  in  gen- 

eral biology,  such  as  is  carried  on  in  this  University  conjointly  by 
the  departments  of  botany  and  zoology. 

Graduate  students  will  often  find  the  elementary  work  in  gen- 
eral biology  of  value  to  them,  and  they  can  rarely  omit,  without  loss, 
any  of  the  courses  in  zoology  that  are  open  to  undergraduates. 

A  description  of  the  laboratory  is  given  on  page  17.  A  library, 
shelved  in  the  laboratory,  contains  sets  of  the  important  English  and 
foreign  periodicals,  as  well  as  many  monographs,  and  other  separate 
publications.  It  contains  ^so  an  extensive  collection  of  books  and 
articles  relating  to  the  invertebrate  fauna  of  fresh  waters.  The 
library  of  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  which  is  rich 
in  literature  of  vertebrates,  is  also  accessible  to  students.  The 
original  papers  in  connection  with  both  lectures  and  laboratory  work 
are  placed  in  the  hands  of  students,  and  special  reading  is  required. 

A  student  who  selects  zoology  as  a  minor  for  the  master's  degree 
will  usually  pursue  but  one  of  the  lines  of  work  indicated  below,  and 
will  not  tmdertake  research  work.  If  zoology  be  chosen  as  a  major, 
the  work  will  ordinarily  include  research. 

i  For  the  doctor's  degree  a  minor  in  zoology  will  involve  about 

as  much  work  as  a  major   for  the  master's  degree,   but  may   nut 
include  research. 

Those  electing  zoology  as  a  major  for  the  doctor's  degree  are 
expected  to  complete  all  the  courses  offered.  During  the  first  part 
of  his  term  of  residence  at  the  University,  the  candidate  should 
devote  his  time  to  these  courses  and  to  the  completion  of  work  on 
the  minors.  In  his  second  year  of  residence,  in  addition  to  complet- 
ing the  work  mentioned,  he  is  expected  to  repeat  a  designated  piece 
of  research  work  in  order  to  acquaint  himself  with  methods  of  inves- 
tigation. At  the  same  time  he  does  assigned  reading  on  the  more 
important  problems  of  zoology  and  on  zoological  history  and  theory. 
At  the  least,  one  year  must  be  devoted  to  the  research  which  is  to  be 
embodied  in  the  doctor's  dissertation. 

For  suggestions  as  to  the  order  of  courses,  consult  the  under- 
graduate announcement. 

Those  electing  zoology  as  a  major,  will  find  it  of  advantage  to 
select,  as  a  minor  study,  some  one  of  the  following  subjects :  Anat- 
omy, histology,  botany,  physiology,  palaeontology,  physiography, 
.physiological  psychology.  Less  closely  related  is  work  in  bacteri-^ 
ology,  physiological  chemistry,  physical  chemistry,  organic  chem- 
istry, and  geolog}'. 
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A.      FOR    GRADUATES     AND     UNDERGRADUATES. 

Professor  Reighard: — 
Vertebrate  Zoology. 

The  structure,  classification,  distribution,  and  habits  of  verte- 
brate animals.  Lectures  with  practical  work  in  field  and  labora- 
tory. The  field  work  will  be  definitely  planned  and  regularly  car- 
ried out,  and  will  include  observations  of  the  habits  of  the  native 
fishes,  amphibia,  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals,  and  the  collection 
of  specimens  to  be  kept  living  or  to  be  preserved.  The  laboratory 
work  will  consist  of  ( i )  A  study  of  the  structure  of  one  type  from 
each  of  the  vertebrate  classes.  The  structures  will  be  considered 
as  adaptations,  that  is,  from  the  functional  standpoint  rather  than 
from  that  of  comparative  anatomy.  No  attempt  will  be  made  to 
make  this  study  complete  in  each  case,  but  emphasis  will  be  laid 
rather  on  the  features  of  significance  in  the  class.  (2)  A  com- 
parison of  the  laboratory  type  of  each  class  with  related  forms, 
especially  those  of  the  local  fauna,  with  a  view  to  interpreting 
the  differences  as  adaptation.  (3)  A  study,  where  possible,  of  the 
behavior  of  a  member  of  each  class.  The  lectures  will  treat  the 
subject  from  the  biological  standpoint  rather  than  from  that  of 
comparative  anatomy,  and  the  course  as  a  whole  will  seek  an 
interpretation  of  the  phenomena  of  vertebrate  life  seen  about  us. — 
Four  hours  per  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Organic  Evolution. 

Illustrated  lectures,  serving  as  an  introduction  to  zoology. 
The  lectures  deal  with  the  evidences  for  evolution  drawn  from 
classification,  structure,  development,  palxontology,  distribution, 
and  variation,  and  under  the  bead  of  factors,  with  such  topics  as 
natural  selection,  the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters,  and  the 
influence  of  environment. — One  hour,  first  semester. 

Systematic  Zoology:  The  Fishes. 

Students  will  work  on  the  local  fauna. — Tzvo  or  more  hours, 
throughout  the  year. 

Dr.  Casteel: — 
Invertebrate  Zoology. 

This  course  embraces  a  general  survey  of  the  morphology, 
classification,  distribution,  and  activities  of  the  invertebrate  ani- 
mals. The  laboratory  work  consists  of  (i)  the  dissection  of  one 
or  more  type  forms  of  each  of  the  groups  studied,  (2)  a  com- 
parison of  forms  related  to  the  ones  dissected,  with  exercises  in 
the  determination  of  species;  (3)  a  study,  when  possible,  of  the 
instincts  of  one  or  more  members  of  each  group.  This  work  is 
supplemented  by  occasional  field  excursions  for  the  study  of 
animals  in  their  natural  habitats,  and  for  collecting  specimens. 
— Five  hours,  first  semester. 
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Mammalian  Anatomy. 

This  course  deals  with  the  anatomy  of  a  mammal  (the  cat), 
whose  structure  closely  resembles  that  of  man.  It  is  meant  for 
those  who,  for  any  reason,  desire  some  knowledge  of  human  anat- 
omy, but  who  find  it  impossible  to  pursue  human  dissection.  While 
it  may  properly  form  a  part  of  a  general  culture  course,  it  is  of 
especial  value  to  those  intending  to  teach  physiology  in  the  sec- 
ondary schools,  or  to  carry  on  university  work  in  human  anatomy 
or  physiology.  Laboratory  work,  lectures,  and  quizzes. — Four 
.hours'  per  week,  second  semester. 

Entomology. 

A  course  in  the  habits,  life  histories  and  structures  of  insects. 
While  seeking  to  acquaint  the  student  with  insect  life  and  struc- 
ture in  general,  the  course  is  especially  adapted  to  meet  the 
needs  of  forestry  students  and  those  particularly  interested  in  the 
economic  phases  of  entomology. — Three  hours,  second  semester. 

Laboratory  Methods  and  Management 

The  actual  work  of  the  Zoological  Department  gives  oppor- 
tunity for  a  few  students  to  become  familiar  with  the  details  of 
carrying  on  a  laboratory.  The  work  of  the  laboratory  is  subdi- 
vided into  a  number  of  categories,  in'  each  of  which  the  student 
is  given  actual  practice  during  a  certain  portion  of  th^  year.  Each 
is  trained  in  this  manner  in  collecting  material,  caring  for  labora- 
tory rooms,  glassware  and  instruments;  in  laboratory  teaching; 
in  the  making  of  reagents,  preparations,  charts,  etc.,  and  in  pho- 
tography. The  experience  thus  obtained  forms  the  best  possible 
practical  preparation  for  teaching.  Other  things  being  equal, 
those  who  have  had  this  course  will  be  given  preference  in  select- 
ing the  regular  assistants  in  the  department. 

Only  those  who  have  had  at  least  a  year's  trainiiig  in  zoology 
or  general  biology  are  eligible  for  this  course.  Application  must 
be  made  beforehand,  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year,  and  only 
those  whose  previous  work  justifies  it  will  be  accepted.  As  a  rule 
not  more  than  six  students  can  be  permitted  to  take  this  work, 
and  they  will  be  required  to  continue  it  throughout  the  year. — 
Three  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

Dr.  Glaser: — 
Embryology  of  Vertebrates. 

This  course  aims  to  give  an  introduction  to  the  principles  of 
embryological  science  as  illustrated  by  the  development .  of  ver- 
tebrates. The  lectures  will  be  comparative;  the  laboratory  work, 
largely  on  the  organogeny  of  the  chick,  will  be  supplemented  by 
demonstration  of. other  embryos.  Considerable  attention  will  be 
given  to  embryological  laboratory  methods.  This  course  should 
be  preceded  by  Zoology  2,  or  some  other  adequate  equivalent  in 
vertebrate  anatomy,  histology,  and  physiology. — Five  hours,  first 
semester. 
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Morphogenesis.  • 

This  course  will  consist  of  lectures  and  discussions  on  the 
factors  of  development,  regeneration,  and  the  general  subject  of 
form-regulation.  Results  of  experimental  work  in  embryology 
will  be  discussed  in  relation  to  the  theories  of  development  that 
have  been  advanced.  Open  to  students  who  have  take  bourse  9 
in  embryology  or  other  work  which  affords  an  adequate  prepara- 
ation  for  the  study  of  the  subjects  treated. — One  hour,  first 
semester. 

ft 

Special  Problems  in  Morphogenesis. 

A  laboratory  course  supplementary  to  Course  22,  with  occa- 
sional conferences  and  reports.  This  course  may  be  elected  only 
after  consultation  with  the  instructor. — Two,  three,  four  or  Ave 
ho:irs. 

Evolution  Problems. 

This  course  consists  of  lectures,  readings  and  conferences  and 
aims  to  give  a  critical  appreciation  of  the  development  of  the 
evolution  theory  since  Darwin  and  of  the  bearing  of  that  devel- 
opment on  other  fields  of  knowledge.  The  theory  of  evolution 
has  so  profoundly  influenced  psychology,  ethics,  and  social  science, 
to  say  nothing  of  other  fields,  th^t  an  acquaintance  with  the 
ground  and  import  of  this  theory  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  equip- 
ment of  the  student  in  any  of  the  fields,  as  well  as  of  the  biologist 
who  has  an  interest  in  the  broader  aspects  of  his  subject.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  the  course  to  give  the  student  the  necessary  basis 
for  appreciating  in  some  degree  the  import  of  biology. — Two 
hours,  second  semester. 

Dr.   Newman: — 
Physiological  2^1ogy. 

This  course  treats  of  the  processes  occurring  in  living  matter, 
— of  the  general  physiology  of  animals.  The  living  substance  is 
first  treated  as  matter;  the  physical  and  chemical  laws  of  such 
matter  are  developed  in  non-technical  form,  and  the  part  played 
by  these  laws  in  the  processes  taking  place  in  living  matter 
brought  out.  Then  the  life  processes  are  taken  up  in  systematic 
order,  and  analyzed  to  determine  the  part  played  in  them  by  these 
known  physical  and  chemical  factors,  as  well  as  to  develop  the 
unknown  factors, — those  not  known  to  be  due  to  chemical  and 
physical  laws. 

Emphasis  will  be  laid  throughout  on  an  analysis  into  factors 
that  are  known  and  others  that  are  unknown  in  their  nature^  with 
reference  to  modem  vitalistic  theories,  and  with  reference  to 
needs  for  further  investigation. 

There  are  regularly  two  lectures  or  recitations  per  week. 
— Two  hours  per  week,  second  semester. 
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Heredity. 

This  course  gives  an  exposition  and  critical  discussion  of  the 
results  of  recent  investigation  in  heredity.  Among  other  topics, 
special  attention  will  be  paid  to ,  the  following :  Physical  and 
mental  inheritance  in  man,  Mendel's  law,  the  law  of  ancestral 
inheritance,  the  practical  application  of  known  principles  of 
heredity  in  animal  breeding.  The  lectures  will  be  non-technical 
in  character.  No  other  course  in  zoology  is  required  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  election  of  this  work,  although  it  is  recommended 
that  it  be  preceded  by  the  course  in  Organic  Evolution.  This 
course  should  be  of  value  to  students  specializing  in  sociology, 
psychology,  and  medicine,  as  well  as  to  those  following  strictly 
zoological  lines. — Two  hours,  second  semester. 

Short  Course  in  Zoology. 

This  course  aims  to  present,  in  brief  outline,  by  means  of  a 
text-book,  the  more  important  facts  concerning  the  ^nimal  king- 
dom and  to  illustrate  them  by  specimens.  It  thus  gives  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  whole  subject  not  possible  in  the  more  special 
courses.  It  is  intended  for  forestry  students,  and  as  a  review 
course  for  those  preparing  to  teach  zoology,  but  may  be  taken 
by  others. — Three  hours,  second  semester. 

Dr.  Ruthven: — 
Field  Ecology. 

This  course  is  intended  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the 
relation  of  animals  to  their  natural  environment,  as  illustrated  by 
the  local  fauna.  Special  stress  is  laid  upon  the  effects  of  a 
changing  or  dynamic  aspect  of  the  animal  environment  and  its 
influence  upon  the  fauna,  or  in  other  words,  upon  the  dynamic 
study  of  animal  habitats  and  their  fauna.  The  primary  aim  is  not 
to  give  a  mass  o€  information,  but  to  present  a  point  of  view  and 
such  methods  of  work  as  should  aid  one  in  studying  his  local 
fauna.    This  is  a  relatively  new  line  of  field  zoology. 

The  lectures  and  conferences  outline  the  general  principles. 
The  field  trips  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  animals  and  of  the 
conditions  under  which  they  live ;  to  methods  of  observation,  tak- 
ing notes  and  collecting.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  observ- 
able dynamic  conditions.  The  laboratory  hours  are  spent  in  the 
study  and  determination  of  the  specimens  collected,  the  prepara- 
tion of  reports  and  in  securing  a  working  knowledge  of  the  litera- 
ture. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  to  cov«r  the  entire  field  of  animal 
life.  Attention  will  be  given  primarily  to  molluscs  and  insects 
among  invertebrates,  and  to  amphibians  and  reptiles  among  verte- 
brates. 
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Professor  Schlotterbeck  : — 
Phytochemical  Research. 

Laboratory  investigation  of  the  chemical  constitution  of  alka- 
loids and  other  principles  of  plants  of  related  species  grown  in  the 
botanical  gardens. 

Professor  Bigelow: — 

Physical  and  Theoretical  Chemistry. 

This  course  is  intended  to  cover,  in  an  elementary  manner, 
most  of  the  chief  topics  of  modern  theoretical  and  physical  chem- 
istry.— Lectures,  four  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Laboratory  Work  in  Selected  Topics  of  Inorganic  Chemis- 
try. 
This  work  is  preparatory  to  research,  and  is  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  those  intendeing  to  teach. 

Laboratory  Research  in  Physical  and  Electrochemistry. 

Assistant  Professor  Stevens: — 

Drug  Assaying,  and  Pharniacopoeial  Standards. 
Laboratory  work. 

Assistant  Professor  White: — 

Chemical  Technology. 

Lectures  on  the  main  chemical  industries,  inorganic  in  the 
first  semester,  and  organic  in  the  second  semester.  Among  the 
subjects  treated  are  utilization  of  fuel,  purification  of  water,  the 
alkali  and  acid  industries,  electrochemistry,  cement,  wood  and 
coal  distillations,  sugar,  starch,  glucose,  paper,  bleaching,  dyeing, 
and  tanning. — Five  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Research  in  Chemical  Technology. 

(In   conjunction    with    Professor   Campbell,   as   given 
above) . 

Assistant  Professor  Dunlap: — 

Organic  Analysis. 

The  technical  examination  of  various  organic  industrial  pro- 
ducts, such  as  oils,  fats,  waxes,  food-stuffs,  etc.  For  those  having 
sufficient  preparation,  this  course  may  be  taken  as  a  research 
course  on  some  organic-technical  problem. 

Dr.  Lichty: — 

Laboratory  Work  with  the  Polariscope  and  the  Spectro- 
scope. 

Laboratory  Research  in  Inorganic  Chemistry. 
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Mr.   Sm EATON  : — 

History  of  Chemistry. 

Lectures  and  historical  reading,  covering  the  history  of  the 
science  from  the  beginning  to  i860. — Two  hours  a  week,  second 
semester. 

Laboratory  Research  in  Cryoscopic  Methods. 

Dr.  Hale: — 
Laboratory  Research  in  Organic  Chemistry. 

Stereochemistry,  including  a  General  Study  of  Isomerism. 

Lectures,  twice  a  week,  second  semester. 

The  Heterocyclic  Derivatives  in  Organic  Chemistry. 
Lectures,  twice  a  week,  second  semester. 
[This  course  alternates  with  the  course  in   Sterochemistry.] 

Dr.  Cone: — 

The  Chemistry  of  Organic  Dyes. 

Lectures  and  reading,  twice  a  week,  first  semester. 

Organic  Synthesis  and  Ultimate  Analysis. 

(In    conjunction    with    Professor    Gomberg^    as    given 
above). 

Investigation  in  Organic  Chemistry. 

(In    conjunction    with    Professor    Gomberg^    as    given 
above). 

Mr.  Zimmerschied: — 

Quantitative  Analysis. 
Laboratory  work. 

Micrometallography. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work.    Second  semester  only. 

Dr.  Balcom: — 
Chemistry  of  the  Rare  Elements, 

including  a  study  of  their  occurrence,  uses,  reactions  and  quali- 
tative detection. — Second  semester  only. 

Dr.  Lind: — 
Advanced  Physical  and  Theoretical  Chemistry. 

Chemical  Dynamics  and  the  Phase  Rule. — Lectures,  three 
hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Laboratory  Work  in  Physical  Chemistry. 

Standard  methods  of  determining  molecular  weights,  studies 
of  solutions,  dissociation,  conductivity,  etc. — Four  times  a  week, 
both  semesters. 
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Electrochemistry. 

Conductivity,  electro-motive  force,  standard  cells,  decomposi- 
tion potentials,  etc. — One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods  a 
week. 

Thermometry. 

Calibrations  and  high  temperature ;  measurements  by  all 
standard  methods. — One  lecture  and  one  laboratory  period  a  week. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Exact  Measurement, 

with   laboratory   practice   in   glass   blowing,   calibration,   and   con- 
struction of  apparatus. — One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods. 

MINERALOGY. 

The  following  courses  in  mineralogy  presupposes  a  knowledge  of 
general  inorganic  and  analytical  chemistry,  as  well  as  the  principles 
of  general  geology. 

Professor  Kraus  and  Mr.  Hunt: — 

General  Mineralogy. 

The  lectures  include  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  principles 
of  crystallography,  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  min- 
erals, as  also  their  origin,  formation,  decomposition,  distribution 
and  uses.  The  laboratory  work  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  crystal 
forms  and  the  determination  of  minerals  by  means  of  their  phys- 
ical characteristics. — Lectures  five  times  a  week,  laboratory  work, 
five  hours  a  week,  iirst  semester. 

Mr.  Hunt: — 

Determinative  Mineralogy. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  give  the  student  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  determine,  by  means  of  the  physical  properties,  a  very 
large  number  of  minerals. — Laboratory  work,  six  hours  a  week, 
iirst  and  second  semesters. 

Blowpipe  Methods. 

This  course  involves  the  use  of  blowpipe  reactions  upon  char- 
coal and  plaster  tablets,  as  well  as  other  chemical  methods  useful 
in  the  determination  of  minerals. — Two  lectures  and  two  hours 
laboratory  work  a  week,  iirst  and  second  semesters. 

Professor  Kraus: — 
Crystal  Measurements. 

This  course  involves  the  measurement,  calcixlation,  and  pro- 
jection of  crystals.  The  measurements  are  made  by  means  of 
the  reflecting  goniometer.  For  this  course  a  knowledge  of  spher- 
ical trigonometry  is  essential. — Laboratory  work,  nine  hours  a 
week,  Hrst  and  second  semesters. 
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Physical  Crystallography. 

A  critical  study  of  the  various  properties  of  crystals,  includ- 
ing the  use  of  the  polarizing  microscope  and  other  crystallographic 
optical  instruments. — Two  lectures  and  two  hours  laboratory  work 
a  week,  second  semester. 

Current  Literature  of  Mineralogy. 

The  instructors  and  advanced  students  meet  once  a  week  to 
discuss  important  current  and  classic  literature. — Second  semes- 
ter. 

Research  Work. 

For  students  who  are  properly  qualified,  opportunity  is  given 
for  original  research  along  the  lines  of  crystallographic  measure- 
ments, chemical  crystallography,  or  the  formation  and  origin  of 
minerals. 

GEOLOGY. 

The  courses  in  geology  which  are  arranged  for  graduate  stu- 
dents presuppose  a  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  geology 
and  of  mineralogy.  For  students  who  plan  to  become  teachers  of 
geology  or  to  engage  in  research  work,  it  is  a  distinct  advantage  for 
them  as  undergraduates  to  map  out  their  courses  of  study.  Inor- 
ganic chemistry  and  physics,  as  well  as  the  principles  of  mechanics, 
are  regarded  as  basal  studies  for  a  course  in  geology ;  and  they 
should,  as  far  as  is  possible,  be  taken  early  in  the  course  and  be 
followed  by  a  year's  course  in  mineralogy.  Sufficient  French  and 
German  to  enable  the  student  to  read  with  ease  the  scientific  litera- 
ture of  the  subject  should,  if  possible,  be  acquired  before  gradua- 
tion. An  elementary  course  in  surveying  to  familiarize  the  student 
with  the  use  of  the  compass,  level,  plane  table,  and  stadia,  should, 
when  practicable,  be  included  in  the  undergraduate  study.  Course 
4  (use  of  instruments)  and  the  field  work  of  Course  2  (topography) 
of  the  Department  of  Engineering  can  be  taken  together,  and  are 
especially  recommended. 

For  the  graduate  and  other  courses  of  the  geological  depart- 
ment the  large  collections  which  are  on  exhibition  in  the  museum 
or  stored  in  cases,  are  available  for  purposes  of  instruction  and,  in 
the  case  of  advanced  students,  for  research  work.  The  new  Israel 
C.  Russell  Seminary  Room  with  its  series  of  journals,  maps,  sur- 
vey reports,  etc.,  and  especially  its  collection  of  separate  geolo^cal 
and  geographical  memoirs,  is  supplemented  by  the  main  library  of 
the  University  which  is  especially  rich  in  geographical  journals  and 
texts  printed  in  the  English  and  French  languages. 

At  present  the  graduate  courses  offered  by  the  department  are 
in   the   lines   of   tectonic   and   seismic  geology,   but   it   is   expected 
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that  other  courses  will  be  added  in  the  near  future.  Research  work 
along  the  lines  indicated  is  especially  encouraged,  and  students  may 
elect  geology  either  as  a  major  or  minor  subject  for  a  higher  degree. 
(See  page  8.)  »       . 

FOR    UNDERGRADUATES    AND    GRADUATES. 

Professor  Hobbs: — 
Historical  Geology. 

An  outline  study  of  the  evolution  of  continents  and  of  life 
upon  the  globe,  with  consideration  of  the  relation  of  life  forms 
to  changes  in  the  positions  and  areas  of  land  masses.  Lectures, 
recitations,  and  laboratory  study  of  fossils. — Three  times  a  week, 
secona  semester. 

Field  Petrology. 

This  course  is  intended  to  prepare  the  student  for  making 
rapid  determinations  of  rock  types,  as  is  required  for  geological 
mapping.  Lectures  and  practical  exercises,  first  with  labeled  and 
later  with  unlabeled  specimens.-=-Onc^  a  week,  second  semester. 

9 

PRIMARILY     FOR     GRADUATES. 

Seismic  Geology. 

A  study  of  earthquakes  both  from  the  geological  and  physical 
sides.  The  great  importance  which  seismology  has  assumed 
within  the  last  few  years  fully  warrants  its  introduction  into  the 
courses  of  geological  departments.  The  distribution  of  seismicity 
upon  the  globe  and  within  special  provinces,  the  methods  of  locat- 
ing lines  of  special  danger  from  earthqufikes,  the  mitigation  of 
their  disastrous  consequences,  the  "distant"  study  of  greater 
earthquakes,  and  the  use  of  earthquake  instruments,  will  all  be 
included  in  the  course. — Twice  a  week, '  first  semester. 

Tectonic  Geography. 

The  field  of  study  covered  by  this  course  lies  upon  the  mutual 
frontier  of  structural  geology  and  physiography.  The  purpose  of 
the  course  is  to  study  the  relations  of  earth  features  to  the 
structural  planes  within  the  underlying  rock  basement.  The  char- 
acteristics of  each  of  the  better  known  districts  of  the  globe  will 
be  in  turn  discussed,  and  students  will  be  expected  to  gather 
materials  from  original  sources.  Lectures  and  practical  exercises, 
— Twice  a  week,  second  semester. 

Current  Literature  of  Geology. 

All  advanced,  students   of  the   department,   and   others  who 

desire  to  do  so,  will  meet  for  reports  and  discussion  of  the  recent 

*  literature  of  geology.     These  reports  will  be  replaced  at  intervals 

by  the  presentation  by  members  of  the  department  of  the  results 

of  research  work  upon  which  they  are  engaged. 
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ZOOLOGY. 

The  courses  here  announced  presuppose  a  year's  work  in  gen- 
eral biology,  such  as  is  carried  on  in  this  University  conjointly  by 
the  departments  of  botany  and  zoology. 

Graduate  students  will  often  find  the  elementary  work  in  gen- 
eral biology  of  value  to  them,  and  they  can  rarely  omit,  without  loss, 
any  of  the  courses  in  zoology  that  are  open  to  undergraduates. 

A  description  of  the  laboratory  is  given  on  page  17.  A  library, 
shelved  in  the  laboratory,  contains  sets  of  the  important  English  and 
foreign  periodicals,  as  well  as  many  monographs,  and  other  separate 
publications.  It  contains  tflso  an  extensive  collection  of  books  and 
articles  relating  to  the  invertebrate  fauna  of  fresh  waters.  The 
library  of  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  which  is  rich 
in  literature  of  vertebrates,  is  also  accessible  to  students.  The 
original  papers  in  connection  with  both  lectures  and  laboratory  work 
are  placed  in  the  hands  of  students,  and  special  reading  is  required. 

A  student  who  selects  zoology  as  a  minor  for  the  master's  degree 
will  usually  pursue  but  one  of  the  lines  of  work  indicated  below,  and 
will  not  undertake  research  work.  If  zoology  be  chosen  as  a  major, 
the  work  will  ordinarily  include  research. 

For  the  doctor's  degreo  a  minor  in  zoology  will  involve  about 
as  much  work  as  a  major  for  the  master's  degree,  but  may  nut 
include  research. 

Those  electing  zoology  as  a  major  for  the  doctor's  degree  are 
expected  to  complete  all  the  courses  offered.  During  the  first  part 
of  his  term  of  residence  at  the  University,  the  candidate  should 
devote  his  time  to  these  courses  and  to  the  completion  of  work  on 
the  minors.  In  his  second  year  of  residence,  in  addition  to  complet- 
ing the  work  mentioned,  he  is  expected  to  repeat  a  designated  piece 
of  research  work  in  order  to  acquaint  himself  with  methods  of  inves- 
tigation. At  the  same  time  he  does  assigned  reading  on  the  more 
important  problems  of  zoology  and  on  zoological  history  and  theory. 
At  the  least,  one  year  must  be  devoted  to  the  research  which  is  to  be 
embodied  in  the  doctor's  dissertation. 

For  suggestions  as  to  the  order  of  courses,  consult  the  under- 
graduate  announcement. 

Those  electing  zoology  as  a  major,  will  find  it  of  advantage  to 
select,  as  a  minor  study,  some  one  of  the  following  subjects:  Anat-^ 
omy,  histology,  botany,  physiology,  paleontology,  physiography, 
■physiological  psychology.  Less  closely  related  is  work  in  bacteri- 
ology, physiological  chemistry,  physical  chemistry,  organic  chem- 
istry, and  geology. 
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A.   FOR  GRADUATES  AND  UNDERGRADUATES. 

Professor  Reighard: — 
Vertebrate  Zoology. 

The  structure,  classification,  distribution,  and  habits  of  verte- 
brate animals.  Lectures  with  practical  work  in  field  and  labora- 
tory. The  field  work  will  be  definitely  planned  and  regularly  car- 
ried out,  and  will  include  observations  of  the  habits  of  the  native 
fishes,  amphibia,  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals,  and  the  collection 
of  specimens  to  be  kept  living  or  to  be  preserved.  The  laboratory 
work  will  consist  of  (i)  A  study  of  the  structure  of  one  type  from 
each  of  the  vertebrate  classes.  The  structures  will  be  considered 
as  adaptations,  that  is,  from  the  functional  standpoint  rather  than 
from  that  of  comparative  anatomy.  No  attempt  will  be  made  to 
make  this  study  complete  in  each  case,  but  emphasis  vriti  be  laid 
rather  on  the  features  of  significance  in  the  class.  (2)  A  com- 
parison of  the  laboratory  t3rpe  of  each  class  with  related  forms, 
especially  those  of  the  local  fauna,  with  a  view  to  interpreting 
the  differences  as  adaptation.  (3)  A  study,  where  possible,  of  the 
behavior  of  a  member  of  each  class.  The  lectures  will  treat  the 
subject  from  the  biological  standpoint  rather  than  from  that  of 
comparative  anatomy,  and  the  course  as  a  whole  will  seek  an 
interpretation  of  the  phenomena  of  vertebrate  life  seen  about  us. — 
Four  hours  per  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Organic  Evolution. 

Illustrated  lectures,  serving  as  an  introduction  to  zoology. 
The  lectures  deal  with  the  evidences  for  evolution  drawn  from 
classification,  structure,  development,  palaeontology,  distribution, 
and  variation,  and  under  the  bead  of  factors,  with  such  topics  as 
natural  selection,  the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters,  and  the 
influence  of  environment. — One  hour,  first  semester. 

Systematic  Zoology:  The  Fishes. 

Students  will  work  on  the  local  fauna. — TztfO  or  more  hours, 
throughout  the  year. 

Dr.  Casteel: — 
Invertebrate  Zoology. 

This  course  embraces  a  general  survey  of  the  morphology', 
classification,  distribution,  and  activities  of  the  invertebrate  ani- 
mals. The  laboratory  work  consists  of  (i)  the  dissection  of  one. 
or  more  type  forms  of  each  of  the  groups  studied,  (2)  a  com- 
parison of  forms  related  to  the  ones  dissected,  with  exercises  in 
the  determination  of  species;  (3)  a  study,  when  possible,  oif  the 
instincts  of  one  or  more  members  of  each  group.  This  work  is 
supplemented  by  occasional  field  excursions  for  the  study  of 
animals  in  their  natural  habitats,  and  for  collecting  specimens. 
— Five  hours,  first  semester. 
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Mammalian  Anatomy. 

This  course  deals  with  the  anatomy  of  a  mammal  (the  cat), 
whose  structure  closely  resembles  that  of  man.  It  is  meant  for 
those  who,  for  any  reason,  desire  some  knowledge  of  human  anat- 
omy, but  who  find  it  impossible  to  pursue  human  dissection.  While 
it  may  properly  form  a  part  of  a  general  culture  course,  it  is  of 
especial  value  to  those  intending  to  teach  physiology  in  the  sec- 
ondary schools,  or  to  carry  on  university  work  in  human  anatomy 
or  physiology.  Laboratory  work,  lectures,  and  quizzes. — Four 
.  hours'  per  week,  second  semester. 

Entomology. 

A  course  in  the  habits,  life  histories  and  structures  of  insects. 
While  seeking  to  acquaint  the  student  with  insect  life  and  struc- 
ture in  general,  the  course  is  especially  adapted  to  meet  the 
needs  of  forestry  students  and  those  particularly  interested  in  the 
economic  phases  of  entomology. — Three  hours,  second  semester. 

Laboratory  Methods  and  Management. 

The  actual  work  of  the  Zoological  Department  gives  oppor- 
tunity for  a  few  students  to  become  familiar  with  the  details  of 
carrying  on  a  laboratory.  The  work  of  the  laboratory  is  subdi- 
vided into  a  number  of  categories,  in'  each  of  which  the  student 
is  given  actual  practice  during  a  certain  portion  of  the  year.  Each 
is  trained  in  this  manner  in  collecting  material,  caring  for  labora- 
tory rooms,  glassware  and  instruments;  in  laboratory  teaching; 
in  the  making  of  reagents,  preparations,  charts,  etc.,  and  in  pho- 
tography. The  experience  thus  obtained  forms  the  best  possible 
practical  preparation  for  teaching.  Other  things  being  equal, 
those  who  have  had  this  course  will  be  given  preference  in  select- 
ing the  regular  assistants  in  the  department. 

Only  those  who  have  had  at  least  a  year's  training  in  zoology 
or  general  biology  are  eligible  for  this  course.  Application  must 
be  made  beforehand,  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year,  and  only 
those  whose  previous  work  justifies  it  will  be  accepted.  As  a  m\t 
not  more  than  six  students  can  be  permitted  to  take  this  work, 
and  they  will  be  required  to  continue  it  throughout  the  year. — 
Three  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

Dr.  Glaser: — 
Embryology  of  Vertebrates. 

This  course  aims  to  give  an  introduction  to  the  principles  of 
embryological  science  as  illustrated  by  the  development .  of  ver- 
tebrates. The  lectures  will  be  comparative;  the  laboratory  work, 
largely  on  the  organogeny  of  the  chick,  will  be  supplemented  by 
demonstration  of. other  embryos.  Considerable  attention  will  be 
given  to  embryological  laboratory  methods.  This  course  should 
be  preceded  by.  Zoology  2,  or  some  other  adequate  equivalent  in 
vertebrate  anatomy,  histology,  and  physiology. — Five  hours,  first 
semester. 
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Morphogenesis. ' 

This  course  will  consist  of  lectures  and  discussions  on  the 
factors  of  development,  regeneration,  and  the  general  subject  of 
form-regulation.  Results  of  experimental  work  in  embryology 
will  be  discussed  in  relation  to  the  theories  of  development  that 
have  been  advanced.  Open  to  students  who  have  take  (bourse  9 
in  embryology  or  other  work  which  affords  an  adequate  prepara- 
ation  for  the  study  of  the  subjects  treated. — One  hour,  iirst 
semester. 

Special  Problems  in  Morphogenesis. 

A  laboratory  course  supplementary  to  Course  22,  with  occa- 
sional conferences  and  reports.  This  course  may  be  elected  only 
after  consultation  with  the  instructor. — Two,  three,  four  or  Ave 
hours. 

Evolution  Problems. 

This  course  consists  of  lectures,  readings  and  conferences  and 
aims  to  give  a  critical  appreciation  of  the  development  of  the 
evolution  theory  since  Darwin  and  of  the  bearing  of  that  devel- 
opment on  other  fields  of  knowledge.  The  theory  of  evolution 
has  80  profoundly  influenced  psychology,  ethics,  and  social  science, 
to  say  nothing  of  other  fields,  that  an  acquaintance  with  the 
ground  and  import  of  this  theory  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  equip- 
ment of  the  student  in  any  of  the  fields,  as  well  as  of  the  biologist 
who  has  an  interest  in  the  broader  aspects  of  his  subject.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  the  course  to  give  the  student  the  necessary  basis 
for  appreciating  in  some  degree  the  import  of  biology. — Two 
hours,  second  semester. 

Dr.   Newman: — 

Physiological  2^1ogy. 

This  course  treats  of  the  processes  occurring  in  living  matter, 
— of  the  general  physiology  of  animals.  The  living  substance  is 
first  treated  as  matter;  the  physical  and  chemical  laws  of  such 
matter  are  developed  in  non-technical  form,  and  the  part  played 
by  these  laws  in  the  processes  taking  place  in  living  matter 
brought  out.  Then  the  life  processes  are  taken  up  in  systematic 
order,  and  analyzed  to  determine  the  part  played  in  them  by  these 
known  physical  and  chemical  factors,  as  well  as  to  develop  the 
unknown  factors, — those  not  known  to  be  dae  to  chemical  and 
physical  laws. 

Emphasis  will  be  laid  throughout  on  an  analysis  into  factors 
that  are  known  and  others  that  arc  unknown  in  their  nature,  with 
reference  to  modem  vitalistic  theories,  and  with  reference  to 
needs  for  further  investigation. 

There  are  regularly  two  lectures  or  recitations  per  week. 
— Two  hours  per  week,  second  semester. 
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Heredity. 

This  course  gives  an  exposition  and  critical  discussion  of  the 
results  of  recent  investigation  in  heredity.  Among  other  topics, 
special  attention  will  be  paid  to » the  following :  Physical  and 
mental  inheritance  in  man,  Mendel's  law,  the  law  of  ancestral 
inheritance,  the  practical  application  of  known  principles  of 
heredity  in  animal  breeding.  The  lectures  will  be  non-technical 
in  character.  No  other  course  in  zoology  is  required  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  election  of  this  work,  although  it  is  recommended 
that  it  be  preceded  by  the  course  in  Organic  Evolution.  This 
course  should  be  of  value  to  students  specializing  in  sociology, 
psychology,  and  medicine,  as  well  as  to  those  following  strictly 
zoological  lines. — Two  hours,  second  semester. 

Short  Course  in  Zoology. 

This  course  aims  to  present,  in  brief  outline,  by  means  of  a 
text-book,  the  more  important  facts  concerning  the  ^nimal  king- 
dom and  to  illustrate  them  by  specimens.  It  thus  gives  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  whole  subject  not  possible  in  the  more  special 
courses.  It  is  intended  for  forestry  students,  and  as  a  review 
course  for  those  preparing  to  teach  zoology,  but  may  be  taken 
by  others. — Three  hours,  second  semester. 

Dr.  RtrrHVEN: — 
Field  Ecology. 

This  course  is  intended  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the 
relation  of  animals  to  their  natural  environment,  as  illustrated  by 
the  local  fauna.  Special  stress  is  laid  upon  the  effects  of  a 
changing  or  dynamic  aspect  of  the  animal  environment  and  its 
influence  upon  the  fauna,  or  in  other  words,  upon  the  dynamic 
study  of  animal  habitats  and  their  fauna.  The  primary  aim  is  not 
to  give  a  mass  of  information,  but  to  present  a  point  of  view  and 
such  methods  of  work  as  should  aid  one  in  studying  his  local 
fauna.    This  is  a  relatively  new  line  of  field  zoology. 

The  lectures  and  conferences  outline  the  general  principles. 
The  field  trips  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  animals  and  of  the 
conditions  under  which  they  live ;  to  methods  of  observation,  tak- 
ing notes  and  collecting.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  observ- 
able dynamic  conditions.  The  laboratory  hours  are  spent  in  the 
study  and  determination  of  the  specimens  collected,  the  prepara- 
tion of  reports  and  in  securing  a  working  knowledge  of  the  litera- 
ture. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  to  cover  the  entire  field  of  animal 
life.  Attention  will  be  given  primarily  to  molluscs  and  insects 
among  invertebrates,  and  to  amphibians  and  reptiles  among  verte- 
brates. 
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The  course  is  intended  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 
the  local  distribution  of  animals  and  its  interpretation.  It  should 
be  of  value  to  those  seeking  a  general  culture  course,  as  well  as 
to  teachers  of  nature  study  and  of  elementary  zoology. — Three 
hours,  second  semester, 

B.       PRIMARILY    FOR    GRADUATES. 

Professor  Reighard: — 
Investigations  in 

a)  The  embryology  of  the  lower  vertebrates. 

b)  The  behavior  of  fishes  and  other  lower  vertebrates,  field 

and  laboratory  studies. 

Dr.  Casteel: — 

Habits  of  the  Social  Hymenoptera. 

Dr.  Newman: — 

Problems  in  Physiological  Zoology. 

Dr.  Glaser: — 
Problems  in  vetrebrate  and  invertebrate  embryology. 

The  Zoological  Faculty: — 
Journal  club. 

The  instructors  and  advanced  students  hold  weekly  meetings, 
at  which  reports  are  made  on  the  research  work  of  members  of 
the  zoological  staff,  and  on  important  current  papers,  followed  by 
informal  discussion.  Although  all  are  welcome  to  the  meetings, 
the  membership  is  restricted.  Students:  who  wish  to  become  active 
members  should  consult  Professor  Reighard. — One  hour  a  week, 
throughout  the  year. 

The  Bird  Club: — 

Informal  meetings  of  bird  students  are  held  every  Friday 
evening  during  the  second  semester  in  the  Museum.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  club  to  bring  together  for  mutual  help  those  inter- 
ested in  the  study  of  birds.  The  club  is  open  to  all,  whether  stu- 
dents or  not,  and  the  work  is  so  planned  as  to  be  of  help  to 
beginners  as  well  as  to  those  of  experience. 

BOTANY. 

The  work  in  botany  in  this  University  is  divisible  into  morphol- 
ogy, physiology,  and  ecology.  For  the  study  of  these  branches  there 
are  specially  equipped  rooms  with  a  large  amount  of  general  and 
special  apparatus.  New  apparatus  is  purchased  or  constructed  as  it 
may  be  needed  in  investigation.  In  the  laboratory  is  shelved  a  work- 
ing library,  including  the  leading  domestic  and  foreign  journals  and 
ample  facilities  for  tracing  the  literature  of  any  subject. 
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The  her.bariuni  contain  80,000  specimens,  being  especially  rich 
in  algae  and  economic  fungi.  The  University  Botanical  Garden  and 
Arboretum  now  being  planted,  adjacent  plant  houses,  and  woods, 
fields,  swamps,  and  waters  furnish  material  for  study  and  opportun- 
ity for  experiment. 

To  be  admitted  to  graduate  work,  a  student  must  have  pursued 
the  collegiate  study  of  botany  for  at  least  a  year.  A  minor  in  botany 
for  the  master's  degree  will  not  include  research ;  but  a  major  in 
botany  for  the  master's  degree  may  include  rsearcb,  or  may  be 
taken  wholly  in  courses,  according  to  the  preparation  and  the  needs 
of  the  candidate.  In  any  case  the  candidate  receives  special  super- 
vision and  direction  from  the  instructor.  For  the  doctor's  degree,  a 
minor  in  botany  will  be  approximately  equivalent  to  a  major  for  the 
master's  degree.  The  requirements  for  a  major  are  to  be  found  else- 
where in  this  Announcement.     (See  page  9.) 

A.       FOR   GRADU.\T£S   AND   UNDERGRADUATES. 

The  equivalent  of  a  full  year  in  the  collegiate  study  of  botany  is 
required  for  admission  to  any  of  the  courses  named  below. 

Professor  Xewcombe: — 

Reproduction  and  Embryology  of  Flowering  Plants. 

One  lecture  and  four  hours*  laboratory  work  a  week,  first 
semester. 

General  Morphology  and  Physiology. 

Cell  structure,  tissue  structure,  and  organography ;  the  cell 
theory,  mitosis,  heredity ;  practice  in  technique.  Lectures  and 
laboratory  work. — Five  credit  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Experimental  Physiology  of  Plants. 

A  laboratory  and  outdoor  study  of  the  relation  of  plants  to 
their  environment,  as  manifested  by  the  phenomena  of  nutrition, 
growth,  and  irritability.  This  work  is  divided  into  two  courses; 
the  more  elementary  course  is  given  the  second  semester,  and  may 
be  followed  in  the  first  semester  of  the  next  year  by  the  more 
advanced  course  which  is  preparatory  to  research.  Lectures  and 
laboratory  work. — Five  or  more  credit  hours  a  week,  throughout 
the  year. 

Teachers'  Course. 

Conference  and  reports  on  books,  apparatus  and  material  for 
high  school  laboratories ;  practical  methods  of  collecting  and  pre- 
serving material  and  conducting  field  observations ;  preparation  of 
outlines  of  courses  for  secondary  schools. — One  credit  hour  a 
week,  second  semester. 
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Assistant  Professor  Pollock: — 

Morphology  and  Classification  of  Fungi. 
Three  credit  hours  a  week,  Hrst  semester. 

Plant  Pathology. 

A  study  of  the  structure,  habits,  and  life  history  of  leading 
groups  of  fungi,  with  special  attention  to  those  determining  patho- 
logical conditions  of  cultivated  plants.  Sufficient  time  will  also 
be  given  to  bacteria  and  other  pathological  agents  to  secure  a 
foundation  for  independent  work  in  this  direction.  Lectures  and 
laboratory  work. — Three  credit  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Burns: — 
Biological  Relations  of  Plants. 

Lectures,  with  reviews  of  recent  literature  of  ecology  and  dis- 
tribution, accompanied  by  field  studies  of  habits  and  adaptations, 
and  laboratory  work  on  ecological  anatomy.  Two  credit  hours  a 
week,  first  semester.  By  permission,  students  who  are  prepared  to 
take  up  special  problems  may  elect  this  course  as  three  or  more 
hours. 

Variation  under  Natural  and  Artificial  Conditions. 

Plant  breeding.  Evolution  of  form  and  habit  in  adaptation 
to  environment,  including  an  extended  study  of  special  cases  of 
morphological  adaptation  under  artificial  as  well  as  natural  condi- 
tions. Lectures  and  laboratory  work. — Two  credit  hours  a  week, 
first  semester. 

Ecology. 

A  study  of  the  habits  and  adaptation  of  plants.  The  floras 
of  hills  and  valleys,  of  morainal  lakes,  sphagnum  swamps,  and  the 
Huron  river  in  the  vicinity  of  Ann  Arbor  afford  part  of  the  mate- 
rial and  topics  for  this  course.  Lectures  with  field  work  and 
reports,  two  or  more  credit  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Botanical  Survey  of  the  Huron  Valley. 

A  limited  number  of  students  will  be  given  opportunity  to 
take  part  in  a  systematic  study  of  the  local  flora. — Two  or  more 
credit  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

The  Botanical  Faculty: — 
Current  Literature  of  Botany. 

Meetings  of  instructors  and  advanced  students  are  held  once 
a  fortnight  throughout  the  year,  at  which  reports  of  original  work 
and  reviews  of  important  contributions  to  botanical  literature  are 
made. 
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Biological  Problems  and  Theories. 

This  course  consists  of  one  lecture  a  week  during  the  second 
semester  on  current  problems  and  theories  in  biology,  such  as  the 
origin  of  life,  heredity,  morphogenesis,  mutation,  inheritance  in 
hybrids,  mechanism  and  vitalism,  senescence  and  death. 

B.      PRIMARILY    FOR    GRADUATES. 

Professor  Newcombe: — 

Investigations  in  Physiology  and  Cytology. 

Problems  in  plant  nutrition,  growth,  irritability,  reproduction, 
cell  division,  and  cell  physiology. 

Assistant  Professor  Pollock: — 

Investigations  in  the  Morphology  and  Physiology  of  Fungi 
and  in  Plant  Pathology. 

Assistant  Professor  Burns: — 

Investigations  in  Ecology  and  Experimental  Morphology. 
Problems  in  field  and  laboratory  work. 

FORESTRY. 

Assistant  Professor  Mulford: — 

Silviculture. 

This  course  is  given  as  follows : 

<ia)  Silviculture.  Introductory,  including  the  study  of  soil, 
climate  and  other  conditions. — Three  hours,  first  semester. 

(lb)  Silviculture.  Method  of  artificial  and  natural  reproduc- 
tion ;  seedbed  and  nursery  work ;  planting  and  sowing  in  forest ; 
reforestration  of  denuded  lands,  prairies,  dunes,  etc. — Three  hours, 
second  semester. 

Cic)  Silviculture.  Care  of  forests;  cleaning  and  ^thinning; 
protection  of  forests  against  insects  and  other  enemies. — Three 
hours,  Urst  semester. 

Courses  la,  ib,  and  ic  should  be  taken  in  the  order  here 
given. 

Forest  Mensuration  and  Description. 

Lectures,  laboratory  work,  and  field  work — Three  hours, 
throughout  the  year. 

Methods  of  measuring  the  volume  of  the  individual  tree  and 
entire  bodies  or  stands  of  timber ;  timber  estimating ;  measure- 
ments  of  the  rate  of  growth  of  trees  and  stands :  methods  and 
manner  of  describing  a  tract  of  forest ;  forest  survey. 

Open  only  to  students  of  forestry  in  first  year. 
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Dendrology. 

Monographic  study  of  forest  trees;  their  life  history;  distri- 
bution, requirements,  behavior  and  possibilities  in  the  forest.  Lec- 
tures, laboratory  work  and  field  work. — Three  hours,  second 
semester. 

Open  only  to  forestry  students  in  first  year. 

Professor  Roth: — 
Forest  Utilization. 

Use  of  timber;  points  of  production  and  market;  method  of 
lumbering,,  milling,  and  marketing ;  minor  forest  industries.  Lec- 
tures.— Four  hours,  second  semester. 

Open  only  to  forestry  students  in  their  second  year. 

Forest  Management. 

General  forest  survey  and  preparation  of  working  plans;  ad- 
ministration and  regulation  of  the  field  and  office  work  in  the  care 
of  a  large  tract  of  timber  and  the  methods  of  calculation  involved 
in  judging  the  value  of  the  forests  and  forest  operations.  Lectures 
and  field  work. — Five  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

Open  only  to  forestry  students  in  their  second  year. 

ANATOMY  AND  HISTOLOGY. 

Professors  McMurrich  and  Huber: — 

Anatomy  of  the  Central  Nervous  System. 

This  course  consists  of  a  detailed  study  of  the  structure  of 
the  central  nervous  system,  and  is  open  only  to  students  who  have 
taken  anatomy  Course  4  or  an  equivalent. — Three  hours,  first  or 
second  semester. 

Anatomy  and  Histology  of  the  Special  Sense  Organs. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  already  taken  a  course  in 
histology. — Hours  to  be  arranged  with  the  instructor,  throughout 
the  year. 

Anatomical  Research. 
Histological  Research. 

Courses  3  and  4  are  open  only  to  students  who  have  had  the 
necessary  preliminary  preparation. — Hours  to  he  arranged  with 
the  instructors,  throughout  the  year, 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

Advanced  work  in  physiology  presupposes  knowledge  of  the 
general  anatomy  of  man  or  some  other  vertebrate,  histology,  and 
the  elements  of  physics  and  chemistry.  It  is  also  desirable  that  the 
student  should  have  had  a  course  in  general  biology,  and  should  be 
able  to  read  French  and  German. 
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The  requirements  for  a  minor  for  the  master's  degree  is  five 
hours  of  lectures  the  first  semester,  four  hours  the  second  semester, 
a  laboratory  course  of  five  afternoons  a  week  for  eight  weeks,  and 
a  report  on  the  literature  of  some  limited  subject.  The  four  hour 
lecture  course  given  in  the  second  semester,  should  be  taken  before 
the  five  hour  course  on  the  first  semester.  No  research  work  will  be 
required,  except  from  those  who  have  already  taken  advanced  work  ' 
in  physiology.  The  requirements  for  a  major  for  the  master's 
degree  '  includes,  in  addition  to  the  requirements  for  the  minor, 
research  work  during  half  of  one  semester,  performed  under 
direction. 

ft 

The  requirements  for  a  minor  for  a  doctor's  degree  involves 
about  as  much  work  as  that  for  a  major  for  the  master's  degree,  the 
character  of  the  work  being  determined  by  the  previous  training  and 
needs  of  the  candidate.  The  requirement  for  a  major  for  the 
doctor's  degree  is  not  only  the  knowledge  of  physiology  to  be 
obtained  by  study  of  the  most  advanced  text-books,  but  familiarity 
with  the  history  and  current  literature  of  the  subject,  and  a  thesis 
reporting  the  results  of  original  investigation.  It  is  probable  that  at 
least  -a  year  would  have  to  be  devoted  to  research. 

The  following  subjects  may  be  suggested  as  suitable  for  minors 
for  those  selecting  physiology  for  a  major: — anatomy,  histology, 
physiological  chemistry,  physiological  psychology,  animal  morphol- 
ogy, bacteriology,  physiological  botany,  physical  chemistry. 

The  laboratory  is  well  equipped  with  apparatus  for  all  ordinary 
forms  of  research,  and  has  a^  shop  containing  the  tools  required  for 
making  models  and  the  simpler  forms  of  apparatus.  The  University 
work  shop  permits  the  construction  of  special  apparatus  required  for 
research  under  the  direction  of  the  investigator.  The  medical 
library  contains,  besid'es  a  large  number  of  monographs,  etc.,  coift- 
plete  sets  of  all  the  more  important  journals  of  physiology  and 
allied  subjects. 

Professor  Lombard: — 
Lecture  Course. 

Five  hottrs  a  week,  iirst  semester;  four  hours  a  week,  second 
semester. 


Laboratory  Course. 

Fifteen  hours  a  week,  half  of  one  semester. 
Research  Work. 

Hours  to  he  arranged  with  instructor. 
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BACTERIOLOGY,  HT6ISNE,  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEiaSTRY. 

The  courses  here  announced  presuppose  that  the  student  taking 
them  is  prepared  for  original  research. 

Professor  Vaughan: — 
Food  Analysis. 
Water  Analysis. 
Research  on  the  Chemistry  of  Bacteria. 

'  Students    doing   graduate    work    in    these    subjects    will    be 
required  to  wofk  in  each  subject  for  at  least  one  year. 

Professor  Now: — 

Special  Methods  in  Bacteriology. 

A  course  in  advanced  laboratory  work  in  bacteriology.  It 
deals  with  the  preparation  and  use  of  Pasteur  pipettes,  the  draw- 
ing of  blood,  the  collection  and  sterilization  of  serum,  the  filtra- 
tion of  bacterial  liquids,  the  preparation  of  tuberculin,  tetanus  and 
diphtheria  toxins,  the  preparation  of  antitoxic  and  anti-infectious 
sera,  serum  agglutination,  the  determination  of  the  thermal  death- 
point,  of  the  action  of  antiseptics  and  disinfectants,  the  detection 
of  bacteria  in  sections,  the  collodium  sac  method,  inoculation  for 
rabies,  etc.  The  student,  when  qualified,  is  assigned  special  prob- 
lems for  investigation  and  research. 

The  course  must  be  preceded  by  Courses  2  and  3,  described  in 
the  University  Calendar  for  1906-1907.—//  is  given  in  the  Hrst 
half  of  the  second  semester. 

Pathogenic  Protozoa. 

The  work  in  protozoology  is  given  in  the  second  half  of  the 
second  semester  and  follows  Course  i,  which  must  precede  it. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  the  blood  parasites,  such 
as  trypanosomes,  Plasmodia,  piroplasems,  hemogregarines,  etc.  The 
spirochetes  are  also  taken  up  in  this  course.  As  far  as  practi- 
cable infected  animals  are  provided  for  the  student  and  an  oppor- 
tunity is  given  to  do  experimental  work  with  insect  hosts,  as 
mosquitoes,  ticks,  etc. 

Research  in  Bacteriology  and  Protozoology. 
Advanced  Physiological  Chemistry. 

Laboratory  work  and  reading. — Second  semester. 
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SUMMER  SESSION.   1907 

LATm 

Opportunities  for  graduate  work  in  Latin  will  be  offered  during 
the  Summer  Session.  This  work  is  accepted  as  a  partial  fulfill- 
ment of  the  residence  requirement  for  the  higher  degrees.  The 
courses  announced  below  are  merely  tentative,  as  the  work  will  be 
adapted  in  each  case  to  the  individual  needs  of  the  student. 

Assistant  Professor  Sanders: — 

The  Sources  of  Roman  Historians,  and  Roman  Literature. 
These  two  courses,  offered  primarily  for  teachers  and  under- 
graduates, may  be  elected  by  graduate  students,  who  are  taking 
minors  in  these  subjects,  as  preparation  in  part  for  their  examina- 
tion. 

Latin  Palaeographer. 

Lectures  on  the  various  styles  of  writing  and  direction  in  the 
reading  of  facsimiles  from  the  collections  in  the  University 
library.     Open  to  graduate  students  only. 

Assistant  Professors  Meader  and  Sanders  : — 

Historical  Latin  Grammar. 

Lectures  on  the  development  of  the  study  of  Latin  grammar, 
the  origin  and  development  of  the  alphabet,  the  position  of  Latin 
in  the  Indo-European  family  of  languages,  history  of  the  Latin 
sounds,  Latin  etymology,  the  development  of  noun  and  verb  in- 
flections including  word  formation,  historical  syntax. 

Latin  Language. 

Graduate  students  will  be  given  direction  along  special  lines 
of  study  in  the  fields  of  phonology,  morphology,  semasiology, 
syntax  and  style. 

Professor  Kelsey  : — 
Teachers'  Course. 

The  Orations  and  Letters  of  Cicero. — Study  of  the  oration 
as  a  literary  type  and  of  select  orations  of  Cicero,  preference  in 
selection  being  given  to  the  orations  ordinarily  read  in  the 
schools,  characteristic  passages  of  which  will  be  interpreted  and 
discussed  in  class;  also  a  study  of  Cicero's  letters  as  casting  light 
upon  the  interpretation  of  the  oration  and  upon  the  orator's  point 
of  view. 

Ckcro's  Philosophical  Works. 

Lectures.  Interpretation  of  selected  books  of  the  De  Natura 
Deorum  and  Tuscuian  Disputations.  Open  to  graduate  students 
only. 
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FRENCH 

Graduate  students  competent  to  enroll  for  a  higher  degree  who 
wish  to  work  in  French  will  be  given  direction  along  the  lines  best 
suited  to  their  needs.  Only  the  general  division  of  the  work  is 
indicated  below.  Candidates  for  graduate  work  are  urged  to  confer 
personally  or  by  letter  with  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  subject 
they  wish  to  take  up  before  the  beginning  of  the  session. 

Professor  Effinger: — 
Modern  French  Literature. 

Work  will  be  directed,  according  to  the  nee4s  of  students,  in 
the  study  of  special  periods,  of  the  history  of  special  literary 
forms,  as  the  drama  or  the  novel,  or  of  particular  authors,  or  in 
the  investigation  of  a  special  question. 

% 

Professor  Canfteld  : —  . 

French  Philology  and  Old  French. 

Students  will  be  given  direction  either  in  an  introductory 
study  of  the  elements  of  historical  grammar  or  of  the  literature 
of  the  Old  French  period,  or  in  a  more  thorough  study  of  selected 
texts  or  of  special  subjects  connected  with  medixval  literature. 

GERMAN 

The  advanced  and  graduate  courses  in  German,  announced 
below,  presupposes  a  reasonably  thorough  and  extended  knowledge 
of  the  written  and  spoken  language,  and  an  acquaintance  with  some 
of  the  masterpieces  of  modern  German  literature,  both  of  which 
may  be  obtained  from  the  undergraduate  work  not  here  mentioned. 
The  minimum  requirement  of  undergraduate  preparation  for  the 
graduate  courses  consist;^  of  Courses  i,  2,  3,  4,  9,  ga,  10  and  loa. 
and  options  in  sa.  5b,  5c,  sd,  5^,  7,  6a,  6h,  6c,  6d,  6e,  and  8,  as 
described  in  the  University  Calendar  for  1906- 1907,  or  work  equiva- 
lent to  ihe  courses  mentioned. 

Professor  Winkler: — 

Goethe's  Faust. 

Lectures  and  recitations.  Thomas'  edition.  The  drama  is 
studied  as  a  work  of  art,  and  the  life  and  thought  of  Goethe, 
affording  a  basis  for  its  interpretation,  are  carefully  reviewed 
and  analyzed.  An  excellent  Goethe  library,  which  contains  the 
most  important  critical  material  on  Faust,  affords  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  special  study.  Advanced'  course  open  to  undergradu- 
ates and  graduates. 
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History  of  German  Literature. 

Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  A  survey  of  German  litera- 
ture in  its  development  from  the  beginnings  down  to  the  death  of 
Lessing,  with  special  regard  to  important  epochs,  notable  liter- 
ary monuments,  and  underlying  intellectual  movements.  Vogt 
und  Koch,  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Litteratur  von  den  altesten 
Zeiten  bis  zur  Gegenwart.  Francke  History  of  German  Liter- 
ature.    Advanced  course  open  to  undergraduates  and  graduates. 

German  Romanticism. 

Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  The  beginnings  of  German 
Romanticism.  Influence  of  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Schelling  upon  the 
Romantic  movement.  Its  relation  to  German  Classicism  and  to 
the  social  and  political  life  of  the  times.  The  younger  Romantic 
movement.  The  period  of  the  wars  of  liberation.  The  intellectual 
and  political  movement  leading  to  the  revolution  of  1848.  Ad- 
vanced course  open  to  undergraduates  and  graduates. 

That  one  of  the  above  three  courses  will  be  given  which  is 
elected  by  the  larger  nun^ber  of  students. 

Professor  Diekhoff: — 

Middle  High  German. 

Lectures  and  recitations  with  assigned  readings.  This  course 
is  intended  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  Middle  High  German ; 
incidentally  it  includes  a  brief  sketch  of  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  modern  German  phonology  and  inflection.  The  selections 
read  are  drawn  from  homiletic  prose,  folk-epic,  court-epic,  and 
lyric ;  and  in  the  translation  of  these  into  modern  German  special 
attention  is  paid  to  the  principles  underlying  change  in  the  word- 
signification.  Paul,  Mittelhochdeutsche  Grammatik,  4te  Aufl., 
and  Bachmann,  Mittelhochdeutsches  Lesebuch.  Advanced  course 
open  to  undergraduates  and  graduates. 

Introductory  Course  in  Old  High  German. 

Lectures   based   upon    Braune's   Abriss   der    althochdeutschen 

Lautlehre,  2te  Aufl.,  and  readings  from  Braune's  Althochdeutsches 

.Lesebuch,    4te    Aufl.      The   course    will    include   a   review   of   the 

history  of  the  literature  of  the  period.     Primarily  for  graduates. 

German  Grammar. 

The  aim  of  the  course  will  be  to  give  the  student  a  compre- 
hensive and  systematic  view  of  Modern  German  Grammar.  Lec- 
tures, discussions,  and  reports.  Advanced  course  for  undergrad- 
uates and  graduates. 

Of  the  above  three  courses,  the  two  elected  by  the  larger  num- 
ber of  students  will  be  given  during  the  Summer  Session. 
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ENGLISH 

Graduate  students  competent  to  enroll  for  a  higher  degree  will 
be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  do  w'ork  in  English  along  the  lines 
best  suited  to  their  needs.  The  courses  offered  below  are  con- 
sidered weU  adapted  to  the  greater  number. 

FOR  GRADUATES  AND  UNDERGRADUATES. 

Assistant  Professor  Tatlock  : — 
Chaucer. 

The  aim  of  'this  course  is  to  give  the  student  three  things, 
some  acquaintance  with  medixval  life  as  it  is  illustrated  by  the 
Canterbury  Tales,  an  understanding  of  the  English  language 
of  the  X4th  century,  and  a  familiarity  with  Chaucer  and  his 
poetry.  A  system  of  pronunciation  will  be  taught  approximat- 
ing to  that  of  the  14th  century.  The  Prologue  and  several  of 
the  Tales  will  be  read  in  class,  and  some  of  Chaucer's  other  works 
will  be  assigned  for  outside  reading. 

Assistant  Professor  Tilley  : — 
Historical  English  Grammar. 

By  the  study  of  the  principles  of  historical  grammar,  of  com- 
parative grammar,  and  of  the  psychology  of  speech,  modern 
English  grammar  is  shown  to  be  a  living  outgrowth  of  the  past 
stages  of  the  language.  This  course  is  designed  especially  for 
teachers  of  English  grammar. 

PRIMARILY   FOR  GRADUATES. 

Professor  Demmon  : — 
Dramatic  History  and  Technique. 

With  special  reference  to  Shakespeare,  his  predecessors  and 
his  contemporaries.  This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  gradu- 
ate students  working  towards  a  higher  degree.  Pollard's  "Eng- 
lish Miracle  Plays,"  Woodbridge's  *'Drama,  its  Law  and  its 
Technique,"  TenBrink's  "Five  Lectures  on  Shakespeare,"  and 
Lewis  Campbell's  "Tragic  Drama,  etc.,"  will  be  found  useful 
books  of  reference  for  this  course. 

RHETORIC 

FOR  GRADUATES  AND  UNDERGRADUATES. 

Assistant  Professor  Thomas; — 

Advanced  Exposition. 

Interpretation  and  appreciation  of  literature.  A  discuwion 
of  the  theories  of  leading  critics  will  be  followed  by  an  analysis 
of  noted  criticisms.  The  principles  discovered  will  then  be  applied 
to  specimens  of  literature.  This  course  will  be  conducted  as  a 
seminary.     Open  only  to  students  who  have  permission. 
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Methods  of  Teaching  Rhetoric  and  Composition. 

This  course  will  include  not  only  a  consideration  of  methods, 
text-books,  aids,  etc.,  but  also  an  attempt  to  develop  in  the  student 
the  ability  to  make  his  criticism  constructive. 

PRIMARILY    FOR   GRADUATES. 

Rhetorical  Theory. 

From  a  concrete  study  of  selected  passages  from  De  Quincey 
the  fundamental  problems  of  rhetoric  will  be  evolved.  The  vari- 
ous methods  of  approach  will  be  outlined,  and  an  attempt  made  to 
show  the  psychological  and  sociological  bases  of  rhetorical  pro- 
cesses. 

HISTORY 

Courses  in  American  Colonial  History,  and  Social  and  Indus- 
trial History  of  the  United  States,  similar  to  those  described  in  the 
general  announcement,  are  offered  also  in  the  Summer  Session,  pri- 
marily for  undergraduates,  but  may,  under  certain  conditions,  be 
taken  by  graduates. 

FOR    GRADUATES     AND    t^ N DERGRADUATES. 

Professor  Moran  : — 

History  of  Europe  During  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

As  an  introduction  to  the  course  a  general  summary  of  the 
causes  and  results  of  the  French  Revolution  is  given.  The  course 
includes  a  study  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  and  the  period  of 
reaction ;  the  progress  of  the  European  States  toward  democracy ; 
France  since  181 5 ;  Spain  and  the  revolt  of  her  American  colonies; 
the  unification  of  Italy ;  Bismarck  and  the  German  Empire ;  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy ;  the  Scandinavian  countries ;  Rus- 
sian development  and  the  "Eastern  Question" ;  the  expansion  of 
the  European  States ;  industrial  and  commercial  development  of 
Europe ;  and  some  phases  of  world  politics. 

Assistant  Professor  Paxson  : — 
Seminary  in  American  History. 

The  seminary  in  American  history,  while  primarily  intended 
for  advanced  students,  who  desire  to  do  original  research,  will  be 
open  to  those  who  wish  training  in  the  more  elementary  matters, 
of  bibliography  and  method  of  presentation.  The  work  will  be 
in  the  field  of  the  "Westward  Movement,"  the  topics  assigned 
dbaling  with  the  problems  incidental  to  movements  in  population 
and  changes  in  standard  of  life.  As  much  stress  will  be  laid 
upon  methods  of  investigation,  arrangement  and  use  of  materials, 
and  historical  style,  as  upon  amounts  and  quality  of  information 
acquired.  There  will  be  lectures  on  bibliography  and  methods, 
consultations,  and  individual  reports. 
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GOVERNMENT 

Professor  Fairlie: — 
American  State  and  Local  Government 

A  general  and  comparative  study  of  government  in  the  differ- 
ent States  of  the  American  Union.  After  tracing  the  develop- 
ment of  State  Constitutions,  each  of  the  departments  of  govern- 
ment will  be  examined ;  the  legislatures,  the  judiciary,  the  gover- 
nors and  other  State  officers  and  institutions.  Local  government 
in  counties,  townships  and  cities  will  also  be  examined.  Lectures 
and  assigned  reading. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY 

Professor  Taylor: — 
Money  and  Banking. 

Text-book  and  lectures.  The  time  of  this  course  will  be 
divided  between  Money  and  Banking  in  about  the  ratio  of  2  to  i. 
The  work  in  each  subject  will  include  both  theory  and  history. 
On  the  historic  side  the  experience  of  our  own  country  will  nat- 
urally receive  most  attention.  The  student  will  need  White's 
Money  and  Banking,  and  Dunbar'^  History  and  Theory  of  Bank- 
ing. 

Doctor  Smalley: — 
The  Corporation  Problem. 

This  course  undertakes  a  study  of  corporations  as  an  element 
in  industrial  society.  It  deals,  first,  with  the  nature  and  history 
of  corporations,  and  their  significance  in  modern  life.  It  then 
offers  an  account  of  the  promotion,  capitalization,  management, 
dissoultion  and  reorganization  of  corporations, — a  discussion 
designed  especially  to  disclose  the  evils  to  which  the  growth  of 
corporations  has  given  rise.  The  course  concludes  with  a  consider- 
ation of  various  remedies  for  these  evils,  including  public  control 
of  corporations,  special  attention  being  given  to  the  proposal  of 
federal  incorporation. 

Economic  Problems. 

With  special  reference  to  their  legal  aspects.  An  examination 
of  economic  problems, — such  as  the  problems  of  Trusts,  Railroads 
and  Labor — with  the  special  purpose  of  determining  the  extent  to 
which,  under  our  constitutional  system,  governmental  regulation 
may  be  employed  as  a  means  for  their  solution. 
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Professor  Wen  ley  : — 
Seminary  in  Ethics. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Professor  Lloyd  : — 

Seminary  in  History  of  Philosophy. 

The  work  of  this  seminary  will  be  arranged  according  to  the 
requirements  of  students  who  elect  it. 

Professor  Rebec: — 
Seminary  in  Esthetics. 

Primary  regard  will  be  had,  in  this  course,  to  the  needs  of 
students  pursuing  aesthetics  as  one  of  their  subjects  for  a  higher 
degree;  however,  as  such  persons  will  commonly  be  students  in 
absentia,  whose  chief  need  will  be  to  have  problems  intelligently 
raised  for  them,  and  broad  outlines  of  work  sketched  out,  with 
solutions  only  broadly  indicated,  the  work  of  the  course  cannot 
be  too  narrowly  specialized  or  even  technical. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Professor  Pillsbury  : — 

Experimental  Psychology. 

For  graduates  and  undergraduates.  An  introduction  to  ex- 
perimental methods,  with  the  repetition  of  classical  experiments. 
Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  methods  that  can  be  applied 
in  school  practice.  The  work  may  be  divided  to  suit  the  needs 
and  attainments  of  the  individual  student. 

THE  SCIENCE  AND  THE  ART  OF  TEACHING 

FOR  GRADUATES  AND  UNDERGRADUATES 

Assistant  Professor  King  : — 

The  Psychology  of  Childhood  and  Adolescence. 

The  course  will  first  outline  the  facts  thus  far  known  regard- 
ing the  first  steps  in  physical  and  mental  development ;  on  the 
basis  of  which  there  will  follow  an  investigation  and  discussion 
of  children's  traits  in  the  different  periods  of  development. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  such  problems  as  the  devel- 
opment of  motor  co-ordinations,  skill,  language,  moral  ideas, 
the  place  of  imitation  in  mental  development;  the  hygiene  and 
diet  of  the  various  periods  of  growth;  mental  and  physical  abnor- 
malities.    The  place  and  importance  of  practical  child-study  in  a 
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schooJ  system  will  be  considered.  All  the  more  recent  literature 
of  the  subject  will  be  critically  examined,  and  students  will  make 
observations  and  reports.  Especially  recommended  for  superin- 
tendents. General  psychology  a  prerequisite.  Graduate  students 
will  do  additional  work  on  assigned  problems. 

Problems  in  Contemporary  Education. 

A  discussion  of  various  topics  related  to  the  conception  of 
education  as  a  social  process ;  e.  g.,  the  chiJd  as  an  educable 
being,  the  factors  of  psychical  and  social  heredity,  the  function  of 
the  teacher,  the  relation  of  the  school  to  the  home,  and  society, 
the  significance  and  place  of  the  curriculum  of  studies  in  the  edu- 
cational process,  the  relative  value  of  studies,  formal  discipline, 
etc.  Those  pursuing  this  course  will  be  expected  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  a  wide  range  of  recent  literature  dealing  with 
educational  theory  and  practice,  with  a  view  to  reaching  some 
definite  formulation  of  the  trend  of  current  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education.  For  senior  and  graduate  students.  J^ectures, 
discussions,  themes. 

PRIMARILY    FOR    GRADUATES 

Professor  Rebec: — 

Educational  Ideas  of  the  French  Revolutionary  Era. 

Special  study  of  Rousseau  and  Pestalozzi ;  reading  of  Emile 
and  How  Gertrude  Teaches  Her  Children. 

MATHEMATICS 

Graduate  students  competent  to  enroll  for  a  higher  degree  will 
be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  do  work  in  mathematics  along  lines 
best  suited  to  their  needs.  Such  work  when  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted will  be  accepted  as  a  partial  fulfillment  of  the  residence 
requirements  for  such  degree.  The  courses  offered  below  are  con- 
sidered well  adapted  to  the  greater  number. 

FOR  GRADUATES  AND  UNDERGRADUATES. 

Professor  Beman: — 

Differential  Equations. 

An  elementary  course  in  ordinary  differential  equations. 
Text-book:  Johnson's  Differential  Equations. 

Professor  Markley: — 
Projective  Geometry. 

Lectures  and  assigned  reading  and  recitations  in  text-book. 

Theory  of  Functions. 

Lectures  and  assigned  reading  and  recitations. 

Those  desiring  to  take  this  work  are  requested  to  correspond 
with  the  instructor  in  charge. 
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ASTRONOMY 

Professor  Hussey: — 

Practical  Astronomy. 

Theory  of  the  sextant  and  transit  and  their  use  in  the  solution 
of  practical  problems,  including  determinations  of  instrumental 
constants,  time,  latitude,  longitude,  and  azimuth.  Recitations  in 
Room  22,  U.  H.,  at  ix,  during  the  first  two  and  the  last  week  of 
the  term ;  laboratory  work  at  the  Observatory,  partly  in  the  after- 
noon and  partly  in  the  evening,  during  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth 
weeks  of  the  term. 

Theoretical  Astronomy. 

The  elements  of  celestial  mechanics  and  theory  and  practice 
in  the  determination  of  parabolic  and  elliptic  orbits.  Integral 
calculus  is  a  pre-requisite. 

PHYSICS 

Graduate  students  qualified  to  enroll  for  a  higher  degree  will 
be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  do  work  in  Physics  in  the  direction 
best  suited  to  their*  needs.  Such  work,  when  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted, will  be  accepted  as  a  partial  fulfillment  of  the  residence 
requirement  for  such  degree.  The  courses  offerd  below  are  con- 
sidered well  adapted  to  the  greater  number 

FOR    GRADUATES     AND     UNDERGRADUATES. 

Dr.  Smith: — 

Electrical  Measurements. 

Recitations  at  8,  laboratory  work  daily  two  hours.  This 
course  corresponds  to  the  regular  Course  5  in  physics  and  includes 
measurements  of  resistance,  electromotive  force,  current,  capac- 
ity, self  and  mutual  induction,  and  a  study  of  the  magnetic  prop- 
erties of  iron  and  steel.  Text-book:  Carhart  and  Patterson's 
Electrical  Measurements. 

Advanced  Electrical  Measurements. 

Continuation  of  Course  6.  Laboratory  work  and  reading, 
daily,  at  hours  to  be  arranged. 

Assistant  Professor  Randall: — 
Theory  of  Heat. 

Recitations  and  reading.  Text-book :  Preston's  Theory  of 
Heat. 
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Laboratory  Work  in  Heat. 

This  course  corresponds  to  the  regular  Course  8.  It  is  offered 
for  those  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  more  advanced 
methods  for  measurements  in  heat.  The  course  includes  meas- 
urements of  the  expansion  of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases,  the  specific 
heat  of  liquids  and  gases,  vapor  tensions,  •  and  thermal  conduc- 
tivities. 

Measurements  of  High  Temperatures. 

This  course  corresponds  to  the  regular  Course  17.  Oppor- 
tunity is  offered  to  work  with  the  gas  thermometer,  thermo-ele- 
ment,  and  resistance  thermometer. 

Professor  Reed: — 

Sound  and  Other  Oscillatory  Phenomena. 

This  course  includes  the  study  of  the  origin,  propagation  and 
phenomena  of  sound ;  the  differential  equations  of  motion  for 
systems  having  one  and  two  degrees  of  freedom ;  the  character- 
istic phenomena  of  free,  forced,  and  damped  vibrations;  reso- 
nance ;  applications  of  Fourier's  series  to  specific  cases ;  theory 
of  electric  oscillations ;  stationary  electric  waves ;  electric  reso- 
nance and  tuning.     Lectures,  laboratory  work  and  reading. 

Theory  of  Light. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  present  to  the  student  an  intelli- 
gent account  of  the  fundamental  facts  in  modern  optics.  A  brief 
treatment  of  geometrical  optics  is  followed  by  the  study  of  the 
phenomena  of  interference,  diffraction,  dispersion,  absorption  and 
polarization  from  the  theoretical  and  experimental  standpoints. 
The  large  equipment  of  the  laboratory  in  optical  apparatus  ren- 
ders the  work  in  this  line  especially  attractive.  Text-book:  Pres- 
ton's Theory  of  Light. 

PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES. 

Advanced  Work  in  Light. 

Laboratory  work  and  reading,  for  students  qualified  to  pur- 
sue independent  investigation.  Text- book :  Mann's  Advanced 
Optics. 

Advanced  Work  in  Sound. 

Laboratory  work  and  reading  along  some  line  of  research 
work  involving  acoustic  or  electric  vibrations. 
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CHEMISTRY 

Graduate  students  competent  to  enroll  for  a  higher  degree  will 
be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  do  work  in  Chemistry  along  the  lines 
best  suited  to  their  needs.  Such  work,  when  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted, will  be  accepted  as  a  partial  fulfillment  of  tht  residence 
requirement  for  such  degree.  The  courses  offered  below  are  con- 
sidered well  adapted  to  the  greater  number. 

Dr.  Cone: — 
Organic  Preparations. 

Laboratory  work  daily,  with  reference  reading  and  quiz  upon 
synthetic  principles.     Ultimate  analysis  may  be  included. 

Mr.  Sm EATON  : — 
Recent  Theory  Bearing  on  Analytical  Chemistry. 

Lectures  following  in  outline  Ostwald's  Scientific  •  Founda- 
tions of  Analytical  Chemistry. 

Dr.  Lind: — 

Elementary  Theoretical  and  Physical  Chemistry. 

Lectures  and  recitations.  The  most  essential  theories  and 
principles  underlying  the  science  of  chemistry  are  discussed  and 
their  bearing  on  some  of  the  usual  chemical  operations  illustrated. 
Among  the  topics  treated  are :  The  gas  Jaws  ^  Avogadro's  hypothe- 
sis ;  the  determination  of  molecular  weights ;  the  theory  of  solu- 
tions, including  osmotic  pressure,  electrical  conductivity,  and 
the  ionic  dissociation  theory ;  law  of  mass  action. 

Physical-chemical  Measurements  (Laboratory). 

'The  following  determinations  are  made:  Vapor  density  by  the 
methods  of  Victor  Meyer,  Bleier  and  Kohn,  and  Dumas ;  molecu- 
lar weight  measurements  by  freezing  point  and  boiling  point 
methods ;  electrical  conductivity. 

MINERALOGY 

Professor  Kraus: — 

Graduate  Course. 

Laboratory  work  and  reading  adapted  to  the  needs  of  gradu- 
ate students  competent  to  enroll  for  a  higher  degree.  The  work 
may  involve  the  measurement  and  projection  of  crystals,  chemical 
crystallography,  or  the  formation  and  origin  of  minerals. 

BOTANY 

Graduate  students  of  this  and  other  approved  institutions  com- 
petent to  enroll  for  a  higher  degree  will  be  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  do  work  in  botany  along  the  lines  best  suited  to  their  needs.  Such 
work  when  satisfactorily  completed,  will  be  accepted  as  a  fulfillment 
of  the  requirement  for  such  degree.  In  order  to  secure  the  master's 
degree    in   summer   school   the   student   should   devote   one-half   his 
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time  for  five  summers  (15  hours)  to  graduate  work  in  botany  for  a 
major  or  one-fourth  this  for  a  minor.  The  courses  outlined  below 
offer  an  opportunity  for  fulfilling  these  conditions. 

FOR  GRADUATES  AND  UNDERGRADUATES. 

Assistant  Professor  Pollock  : — 
Plant  Disease. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  make  the  student  familiar  with 
some  of  the  more  common  diseases  of  plants  which  are  caused 
by  other  plant  agencies,  Bacteria,  Fungi,  etc.  The  diseased  plants 
will  be  studied  with  reference  to  the  changes  in  structure  or  func- 
tion produced  by  the  disease;  that  is,  the  general  pathological 
condition,  and  the  organisms  which  cause  the  disease  will  be 
studied  with  reference  to  their  life  history  and  the  conditions 
under  which  they  develop.  Methods  of  making  culture  media  and 
obtaining  pure  cultures  of  organisms  that  cause  disease  will  be 
studied.  Field  excursions  will  be  made,  to  collect  specimens  of 
diseased  plants  and  to  observe  them  in  their  natural  habitat.  This 
material  will  be  taken  to  the  laboratory  for  identification.  A  part 
of  the  work  will  consist  in  the  innoculation  of  healthy  plants  with 
disease-producing  germs,  and  watching  the  progress  of  the 
disease.  Laboratory  work  eight  hours  per  week  for  two  hours 
credit,  and  twelve  hours  per  week  for  four  hours  credit,  between 
9  and  12.  Besides  the  laboratory  work  some  collection  and  identi- 
fication of  material  must  be  done  for  the  four  hours  credit.  This 
collection  must  be  done  afternoons  or  Saturdays.  Laboratory  fee, 
$2.00  or  $4.00. 

Assistant  Professor  Burns: — 

Advanced  Course  in  Ecology. 

This  course  will  treat  of  the  geographical  distribution  of 
plants,  and  of  the  relation  of  plant  societies  to  the  physiographic 
development  of  the  various  land  forms.  It  is  specially  designed 
to  show  the  result  of  continuous  physiographic  change  upon 
plant  distribution,  and  the  consequent  shifting  of  plant  societies. 
The  course  must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  Course  2.  Lec- 
tures and  field  work. 

PRIMARILY    FOR    GRADUATES. 

Research  in  Ecology. 

Special  problems  will  be  given  to  advanced  students.  An 
effort  will  be  made  to  take  up  problems  which  may  be  farther 
studied  by  the  student  in  any  locality.  This  course  is  open  only 
to  those  who  receive  special  permission  from  the  instructor. 

Assistant  Professor  Pollock  : — 

Research  in  Plant  Pathology. 

Opportunity  will  be  afforded  for  competent  students  to  under- 
take work  along  the  line  of  special  problems  in  plant  disease. 
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HIGHER  DEGREES  CONFERRED  IN    1906 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 

(in  forbstry) 

WiUard     Melvin     Drake,     A.B.,       Frank  Jay  Phillips,  A.B. 

Bates  College 
Earl  Hazeltine  Frothingham,  A.B. 
Frank    Benjamin    Moody,    A.B., 

Bates  College 


Wilfred  Wallace  White,  •  B.S., 
Haver  ford  College,  M.S., 
Penn  College 


MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 

Charles  Wilford  Cook,  A.B.  Oscar  Herman  Wurster,  A.B. 


MASTER 

Charlotte  Zulima  Aldrich,  Ph.B., 
Albion  College 

Joseph  Emanuel  Alexander  Alexis 
A.B.,  Augustana  College 

Frank  Eugene  Andrews,  B.S. 

George  William  Barnum,  A.B. 

Oswald  Frederic  Boucke,  A.B. 

John  R.  Brumm,  A.B. 

Warren  David  Brush,  B.S.,  Bald- 
win  University 

Elizabeth  Margaret  Bush,  A.B. 

James  Andrew  Campbell,  A.B. 

James  Allen  Canby,  A.B.,  Beth- 
any College 

Herbert  Watson  Clark,  A.B. 

Frances  Elizabeth  Qarke,  6.L. 

Mabel  Rebekah  Collins,  Ph.B., 
Albion  College 

Cornelia  Alice  Copeland,  A.B. 

EveJyn  Gail  Gardiner,  A.B.,  Vas- 
sar  College 

Frances  Sweet  Gibson,  A.B.,  Al- 
bion College 


OF  ARTS 

William  Rufus  Goodrich,  A.B. 

Minnie  Almira  Graham,  A.B., 
Mount  Holyoke  College 

Edna  Grant,  A.B.,  Oberlin  Col- 
lege 

Nina  Maud  Houser,  A.B. 

Anna  Joseph,  A.B.,  University 
of  Kansas 

Carlos  Pointon  Long,  A.B. 

William  Arnold  Ludwig,  B.S. 

Frank  John  Mellencamp,  A.B. 

Edla  Maud  Niles,  Ph.B. 

Mahlon  Ellsworth  Olsen,  A.B. 

Homer  Elmer  Robbins,-  A.B. 

Adolph  Marius  Rovelstad,  A.B., 
St.  Olaf  College 

Howard  Lesher  Schug,  A.B. 

Ole  Tonning,  A.B.,  Luther  Col- 
lege 

Ida  Margaret  Walz,  A.B. 

George  Rufus  Wheeler,  A.B., 
Albion  College 


DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

William  Edward  Bohn,  A.B.,  German  Wallace  College,  1899,  A.M., 
Ohio  State  University,  1900 
Rhetoric;   English  Literature;   Aesthetics 

Thesis,  The  Development  of  John  Dryden's  Critical  Theory 
Alfred  Dachnowski,  A.B.,   Taylor  College,   1897,  AM.,  ibid.,    1900, 
Angeline  Bradford  Whittier  Fellow  in  Botany,  1905-1906 
Plant  Physiology;  Botany;  Modern  Philosophy 

Thesis,  Beitrag  zur  Kenntnis  der  Entwicklungs-Physiologie  von 
Marchantia  polymorpha,  L 
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Robert   Byrns   English,   A.B.,   University  of  Rochester,   1896,   A.M., 
ibid.,  1898,  Buhl  Classical  Fellow,  1904-1905 
Latin;  Greek;  Ancient  Philosophy 

Thesis,  The  Right  Hand  in  Roman  Art  and  Literature 
John   Sharpless^Fox,   A.B.,  Haverford   College,   1902,  Peter   White 
Fellow  in  American  History,  1905- 1906 
'American  History;  Political  Science;  Philosophy 
Thesis,  The   Composition  of   the   Provincial  Lower   House :   A 
study  in  the  Distribution  of  Representation  in  the  Colonial 
Assemblies 
William  D.  Henderson,  A.B.,   1903,  A.M.,   1904 
Physics;  Electro-chemistry;  Mathematics 

Thesis,  The  Thermo-electric  Behavior  of  Silver  in  a  Thermo- 
element of  the  First  Class 
Rufus  Percival   Hibbard,  A.B.,   Williams  College,   1899,  Dexter  M, 
Ferry  Fellow  in  Botany,  1905- 1906 
Botany;  Morphology  of  Algae;  Zoology 

Thesis,  Influence  of  Tension  on  the  Formation  of  Mechanical 
Tissue  in  Plants 
Frank  Burr  Marsh,  A.B.,  1902 

European   History;   Political  Institutions;   Sociology 
Thesis,  English  Rule  in  Gascony  (i  199-1259),  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  Townspeople  and  Merchants 
Howard  Daniel  Minchin,  B.S.,  1899,  A.M.,  1904 
Physics;   Physical  Chemistry;   Mathematics 
Thesis,  On  the  Coefficient  of  Expansion  of  Fused  Quartz 
Alexander  Grant  Ruthven,  B.S.,  Morningside  College,  1903 
Zoology;  Physiological  Zoology;  Glacial  Ecology 
Thesis,  Genetic  Relationships  among  the  Garter  Snakes 
John  Frederick  Shepard,  B.S.,  Saint  Lawrence  University,  1901 
Psychology;  Neurology;  History  of  Philosophy 
Thesis,  Organic  Changes  and  Feeling 
Robert  Hall  Tripp,  A.B.,  1861,  was  given  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 

Philosophy  as  of  the  Class  of  1878 
John   Garrett  Winter,  A.B.,  Hope  College,   1901,  A.M.,   1904,  Buhl 
Classical  Fellow,  1905-1906 
Latin;  Greek;  Ancient '  Philosophy 
Thesis,  The  Myth  of  Hercules  in  Rome 
Loura  Bayne  Woodruff,  A.B.,  1895,  A.M.,  1899,  Buhl  Classical  Fel- 
low, I 905- I 906 
Latin;  Greek  Archaeology;  Ancient  Philosophy 
Thesis,  Reminiscences  of  Ennius  in  Silius  Italicus 
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HOLDERS  OF  FELLOWSHIPS.  1906-1907 

Ellen  Botsford  Bach,  A.M.,  Angeline  Bradford  Whit  tier  Fellow  in 

Botany 
John  Serenus  Bordner,  A'.B.,  Dexter  M.  Ferry  Fellow  in  Botany 
Orma  Fitch  Butler,  A.M.,  Newberry  Classical  Fellow 
Lucius  Walter  Elder,  A.B..  George  S.  Morris  Fellow  in  Philosophy 
Allen  Marshall  Kline,  A.M.,  Peter  White  Fellow  in  American  His- 
tory 
Rudolf   Ernest   Knapp,^   B.S.,   Rockefeller  Fellow  in   Hygiene   and 

Bacteriology 
Dale  Livingstone,  A.M.,  Buhl  Classical  Fellow 
Frederic  Edwin  Park,'  B.S.  (Ch.p.),  Gas  Engineering  Fellow 
George   Byron   Roth,"  A.B.,  Parke,  Davis  and   Company  Fellow   in 

Chemistry 
Adolph  Marius  Rovelstad,  A.M.,  Buhl  Classical  Fellow 
Frank  Van  Vliet,  A.B.,  George  S.  Morris  Fellow  in  Philosophy 
Lewis    Eugene   Warren,*   Ph.C,   Stearns  Fellow    in   Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry 

STUDENTS   IN    THE   GRADUATE  SCHOOL  1906-1907 

Joseph   Emanuel   Alexander   Alexis,   A.B., 

Augustana  College,  1905,  A.  M.,  1906        Whitehall 
Hebrew   and    Cognates;    Hellenistic    Greek;    Semitic    History 

Herbert    Francis    Allen,    A.B.,    University 

of  S.  Dakota,  1905,  A.M.,  ibid.,  1906        Vermillion.  S.  Dak. 
English   Literature;   Rhetoric;  German   Literature 

^Frank  Eugene  Andrews,  B.S.,  1900,  A.M., 

1906  Ann  Arbor 

Physics;   Physical   Chemistry;    Mathematics 
Pearl  Katheryn  Archer,  A.B.,   1904  Battle  Creek 

German  Literature;   Germanic  Philology;   Latin 
*Edith   Emma  Atkins,  A.B.,    1890  Lansing 

Latin;   Roman  Political  Institutions;  Greek 
Ellen    Botsford    Bach,    A.B.,    1901,    A.M., 

1903,     Angeline     Bradford     Whittier 

Fellow  in  Botany  Ann  Arbor 

Botany;  Plant  Physiology;  Vertebrate  Zoology 
Benjamin    Franklin    Bailey,    B.S.    (E.E.), 

1898,  A.M.,  1900  Ann  Arbor 

Physics;   Electrical  Engineering;   Mathematics 

^  Registered  in  the  Department  of  Medicine. 

'  Registered  in  the  Department  of  Engineering. 

'  Registered  in  the  Department  of  Medicine! 

*  Registered  in  the   Department  of  Pharmacy. 

^Ihc  subjects  of  study  pursued  by  candidates  for  an  advanced  degree 
are  indicated  under  their  respective  names,  the  subject  first  named  being  the 
major  study.  An  asterisk  (*)  preceding  a  student's  name  indicates  that  he 
was  enrolled  in  the  Summer  Session  of  1906  only.  A  dagger  (t)  preceding 
a  student's  name  indicates  that  he  was  enrolled  in  both  the  -Summer  Ses- 
sion of  1906  and  in  the  regular  academic  session  of  1906- 1907. 
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Florence  Bernice  Barnes,  A.B.,  1904  Battle  Creek 

Psychology;  German  Literature;  Pedagogy  ^ 

Emma  Amanda  Barry,  A.B.,  Albion  Col- 
lege, 1904  Albion 
Sociology;  Philosophy;  English  Literature 

♦Ezra  Baumann,  A.B.,  1906  North  Amherst,  O. 

German  Literatiu-e;   Germanic   Philology;   English  Literature 

Arthur  Granville  Beach,  A.B.,  Marietta 
College,  1 89 1,  B.D.,  Yale  Divinity 
School,  1896  Ypsilanti 

♦George  Nelson  Bentley,  B.L.,  1900  Cripple  Creek,  Colo. 

English  Literature;  Rhetoric;   Education 

John    Knight    Munro    Berry,    A.B.,    1901, 

A.M.,  1902  Detroit 

German  Literature;  Gennanic  Philology;  La^in 

Zella  Slater  Bissell,  A.B.,  1905  Detroit 

John  Serenus  Bordner,  A.B.,  University 
of  Indiana,  1904,  Dexter  M.  Ferry 
Fellow  in  Botany  Bristol,  Ind. 

Botany;   Forestry;  Analytical  Chemistry 

Oswald  Frederic  Boucke,  A.B.,  1905,  A.M., 

1906  Bremerhaven,  Germany 

English   History;   Eurooean  History;   Sociology 
Lawrence  Ray  Boyer,  A.B.,  1906  Niles 

Physics;  Mathematics;  Astronomy 
Harold     Prell     Breitenbach,     A.B.,     1901, 

A.M.,   1903  Detroit 

Rhetoric;  English  Literature;  Aesthetics 
Ora    June    Brookover,    A.B.,    Wittenberg 

College,   1899  North  Manchester,  Ind. 

Latin;   Roman  Political  Institutions;  German 
♦Cornelius  James  Brosnan,  A.B.,  1905  Dowagiac 

European  History;  English  Literature;   Education 
Asa  L.  Brower,  B.S.,  Morningside  College, 

1906  Sioux   City,  la. 

Forest   Management;    Silviculture;    Forest   Mensuration 
John'R.  Brumm,  A.B.,  1904,  A.M.,  1906  Nashz'ille 

Rhetoric;    English  Literature;   Aesthetics 
Warren  David  Brush,  B.S.,  Baldwin  Uni- 

versity,  1905,  A.M.,  1906  Berea,  O, 

Botany;  Plant  Ecology;  Zoology 
Orma  Fitch  Butler,  A.B.,  1897,  A.M.,  1901, 

Newberry  Classical  Fellow  Ann  Arbor 

Latin;  Roman  Law;  Greek 
♦Mollie  Drew  Butts,  A.B.,  1903,  A.M.,  1904       Lansing 

Latin;  Greek;  Classical  Archxology 
♦James    Andrew     Campbell,    A.B.*     1901, 

A.M.,   1906  Lawrence,  Kan, 

♦Rose  Mary  Cassidy,  B.S.,  1900  Salt  Lake   City,    Utah 

Animal  Physiology;  Plant  Ecology;  Physiological  Zoology 
M.    Pearl    Cessna,    Ph.B.,    Iowa    College, 

1906  Grinncll,  la. 
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Alta  Jane  Chaney,  A.B.,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, 1906  Columbus.  O. 
English  Literattire;   Rhetoric;   Spanish 

Herbert  Watson  Clark,  A.B.,   1905,  A.M., 

1906  Ann  Arbor 

European  History;  English  History;  Jurisprudence 

t Walter  Francis  Colby,  A.B.,  1901  Ann  Arbor 

Physics;  Mathematics;  Music 

Harry  Newton  Cole,  A.B.,   1901,  B.S. 

(Ch.E.),  1906  Ann  Arbor 

Metallurgy;  Physics;  Chemical  Technology 
Erma  Ethel  Cooper,  A.B.,  Albion  College, 

1899  Grass   Lake 

English  Literature;  Botany;   Economics 

Mary   Jaen    Corbett,   A.B.,   Hillsdale   Col- 
lege, 190a  ■  •        North  Adams 
English  Literature;  Aesthetics;  German 

Maude  Belle  Corbett,  A.B.,  Hillsdale  Col- 
lege, 1902  North  Adams 
English  Literature;  American  History;  European  History 

*Mary  Belle  Cox,  A.B.,  1904  Huntington,  Ind. 

Modern   European   History;   American  History;    English   Literature 

Etta  Mabel  Crilly,  B.S.,  Denison   Univer- 
sity,  1902  Newark,   O, 
Zoology;  Botany;  German  « 

♦Albert  R.   Crittenden,   A.B.,   1894,   A.M., 

1902  Olivet 

Latin;  Philosophy;  Pedagogy 

Rebecca  Louise  Crittenden,  A.B.,  1906  Mt,   Clemens 

American  History;   European   History;  German 

Mayme  Rose  Curtis,  A.B.,  1905  Mason 

Zoology;  Botany;  Psychology 

Calvin  Olin  Davis,  A.B.,  1895,  A.M.,  1904       Ann  Arbor 

History  of   Education;  Theory  of  Education;   Hist6ry  of  Modem 
Philosophy 

♦Walter   Wiley    Davis,    A.B.,    Ohio    Wes- 

leyan  University,  1903  Kingston,  O. 

Physics;  Analytical  Chemistry;  Mathematics 

tHelen  Margaret  Dudley,  A.B.,  1906  Morrow,  O, 

German;   Aesthetics;    English   Literature 

tFred  Sylvester  Dunham,  A.B.,  1906  North  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Latin;   Roman  Political  Institutions;  Ancient  Philosophy 

Lucius   Walter  Elder,  A.B.,   1905,  George 

S.  Morris  Fellow  in  Philosophy  Ann  Arbor 

History  of  Modern  Philosophy;   Metaphysics;  Religion  of  the  Semites 

Alvin   Eleazar   Evans,   A.B.,   Cotner   Uni- 
versity, 1896,  A.M.,  University  of  Ne- 
braska, 1898  Bethany,  Neb. 
Latin;  Roman  Law;  Greek 

♦John  Phelps  Everett,  A.B.,   1901  Mt.  Clemens 

History  of  Education;  History  of  Philosophy;  Psychology 

Cousie  Fox,  A.B.,  1905  Rockford,  III. 

Leo  Morris  Franklin,  B.L.,   University  of 

Cincinnati,  1892  Detroit 

Sociology;   Philosophy  of  Religion;   Ethics 
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*  Edward  Everett  Gallup,  A.B.,  1906  Chelsea 

History  of  Education;  Psychology;   Sociology 
Mary    Berenice    Gallup,    A.B.,    Wellesley 

C  allege  f  1905  Marshall 

English  Literature;   English  History;  Oratory 

Henry  Mills  Gelston,  A.B.,  1900  Ann  Arbbr 

Latin;  Greek;  Ancient  Philosophy 

Maude    Gilchrist,    B.S.,   Iowa    State   Nor- 
mal School,  1880  Agricultural  College 
Plant  Physiology;  Plant  Ecology;  Theory  of  Education 

^Minnie    Almira    Graham,    A.B.,    Mount 

Holyoke  College,  1900  Lockport,   N.    Y. 

Physical  Chemistry;  Organic  Chemistry;  Mineralogy 

Alexander  Charles  Gray,  A.B.,   Unii'ersity 

of  Toronto,   1896,   A.M.,  Hiram   Col- 
lege, 1897  Ann  Arbor 

Laurence   Hadley,   B.S.,   Earlham  College, 

1902  Danville,  Ind. 

Mathematics;  Astronomy;   Physics 

Herbert  Aaron  Hard,  B.S.,  Ohio  Wesleyan 

University,  1897  Ann  Arbor 

Physical  Chemistry;   Quantitative   Chemistry;   Physiography 

Charles  Edward  Hill,  A.B.,  1906  Ellsworth,  la, 

European   History;    English    History;    Elconomics 

♦WinKred  Alice  Hubbell,  A.B.,  1899  Saginaw 

Latin;  Roman   Political  Institutions;  American  History 

Henry  Huizinga,  A.B.,  Hope  College,  1893, 

A.l^.,  ibid.,  1896  Ongole,  India 

Theory  of  Education;   English  Literature;  Sanskrit 

♦Carolyn  Alberta  Humphrey,  A.B.,  190 1  Adrian 

German;   French;  Italian 

♦Wilbur  Fisk  Jackman,  B.S.,   1886,  Ph.C, 

1887  Orono,'Me. 

Mineralogy;   English   Literature;    Physical   Chemistry 

♦Myron  Delos  Jerome,  A.B.,  1906  Evari 

Paul  Van  Brunt  Jones,  A.B.,   1906  -    Ann  Arbor 

European   History;   English   History;   English  Literature 

Homer  Walker  Josselyn,  A.B.,  1905  Detroit 

American  History;   English   History;   Political  Economy 

Calvin    Henry    Kauffman,    A.B.,    Harvard 

University,   1896  Lebanon,  Pa, 

Plant  Physiology;    Mycology;   Organic   Chemistry 

♦Louis  Ward  Keeler,  Ph.B.,  1900  Michigan  City,  Ind. 

History  of  Education;   Psychology;   History  of  Philosophy 

Floca  Melinda   Kempf,   A.B.,  Albion  Col- 
lege, 1 90 1  Chelsea 
Latin;   Roman  Political  Institutions;  German 

Alexander  Howard  Kennedy,  A.B.,  Queens 

University  {Kingston,  Ont,),  1903  Ann  Arbor 

Philosophy   of   Religion;    Ethics;   Hebrew 

Herbert  Alden  Kenyon,  A.B.,  Brown  Uni- 
versity, 1904,  A.M.,  ibid.,  1905  Ann  Arbor 
Romance   Literature;    Romance    Philology;   English   Literature 
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Peter  Keplinger,  Ph.B.,  Colorado  College, 

1904  Colorado  Springs,  Col. 

Forest    Mamigement;    Silviculture;    Forest    Mensuration 
Julius  Frank  Kimmel,  A.B.,  1906  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Forest   Management;    Silviculture;   Forest   Mensuration 
*Edith  Wilraer  Kinnan,  A.B.,   1904  Ann  Arbor 

History  and  Philosophy  of  Education;   Psychology;  Physics 
♦Marjorie  Kinnan,  A.B.,  1904  Ann  Arbor 

History  and  Philosophy  of  Education;  Psychology;   Physics 
♦William  Gifford  Kirby,  A.B.,   1906  Galesburg 

Allen   Marshall   Kline,   A.B.,    1903,   A.M., 

1904,  Peter  White  Fellow  in  American 

History  Elsie 

American  History;   European  History;   Political   Science' 
Lenore  Lydia  Latzer,  A.B.,   19^6  Highland,  III. 

Bacteriology;   Analytical   Chemistry;   Botany 
Edward  Henry  Lauer,  A.B.,  1906  Peru,  III. 

Mary  Louisa  Lepper,  A.B.,  Butler  College, 

1895  Kendallville ,   Ind. 

Latin;  Roman  Political  Institutions;  German 
tGeorge  Allan  Lindsay,  A.B.,  1905  Detroit 

Physics;   Mathematics;    Astronorav 
Dale  Livingstone,  A.B.,   1896,  A.M.,   1904, 

Buhl  Classical  Fellow  Ann  Arbor 

Latin;  Greek  Archaology;  Ancient  Philosophy 
Clyde  Elton  Love,  A.B.,  1905  Ann  Arbor 

Mathematics;    Structural    Mechanics;    Strength    and    Resistance   of 
Materials 
♦Lily  Virginia  Lyon,  A.B.,  1903  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Latin;   Roman   Political   Institutions;   English   Literature 
♦Peter  F.  McCormick,  A.B.,  1906  Ann  Arbor    ■ 

Pedagogy;   German  Literature;   Germanic   Philology 
♦Lester  Angus  McDiarmid,  B.S.,  1900  Albion 

Mathematics;  Astronomy  (both  minors) 
Nelson  Ferris  Macduff,  A.B.,   1905  Jackson  * 

Forest  Management;  Silviculture;   Forest  Mensuration 
Harold    Bateman    McKale,    A.B.,    Albion 

College,  1904  Lansing 

Government;   Education;  American   History 
Otto     Charles     Marckwardt,     A.B.,     1901, 

A.M.,  1902  Grand  Rapids 

Rhetoric;    Aesthetics;    English    Literature 
Frank  John  Mellencamp,  A.B.,  i903>  A.M., 

1906  Ann  Arbor 

Physics;    Physical   Chemistry;    Mathematics 
Frederick  Jacob  Menger,  Jr.,  A.M.,  West- 
em  Reserve  University,  1902  Ann  Arbor 
German   Literature;   Germanic   Philology;    English   Literature 
♦Howard     Daniel     Min(;hin,     B.S.,     1899, 

A.M.,    1904  Rochester,  N.   >  . 

Physics;   Physical   Chemistry;   Mathematics 
Josephine  Claire  Mirfield,  A.B.,  Augustana 

College,  1906  Rock  Island,  III. 

English   Literature;   American  History;   History  of  Education 
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tjacob    Moyer,    A.B.,    Greenville    College, 

1 90 1  Spring  Arbor 

Analytical  Chemistry;  Physical  Chemistry;   Mineralogy 


Decatur,   III, 


Sudbury,  Vermont 
Seattle,  Wash, 


"^Margaret   Parthenia  Murrell,  A.B.,   1902 
Latin;  English  Literature;  Aesthetics 

*Frances  Elizabeth  Nichols,  A.B.,  Middle- 
bury  College,  1900,  A.M.,   1905 

tFrederick  Arthur  Osborn,  Ph.B.,  1896 

Physics;   Physical  Chemistry;   Crystallography 

Robert   Washington    Goldsborough    Owen, 

A.B.,   1906  Atlanta,  Ga, 

Bacteriology;   Hygiene;   Physiological   Chemistry 

Carl  Eugene  Parry,  A.B.,  1905  Ann  Arbor 

Political  Economy;   Sociology;   History 

Carl   Stafford   Patton,   A.B.,   Oberlin  Col- 
lege, 1888 
Hebrew;  Hellenistic  Greek;  Philosophy 

John    Arthur    Peters,    A.B.,    1892,    A.M., 
Harvard  University,  1898 
Greek;  Latin;  Ancient  Philosophy 

Qyde    Edwin    Pickett,    A.B.,   Hiram   Col- 
lege,  1 90 1 

*Homer  Elmer  Robbins,  A.B.,  1905,  A.M., 
1906 
Latin;  Greek;  Sanskrit 

Adolph  Marius  Rovelstad,   A.B.,  St.  Olaf 
College,  1903,  A.M.,  1906,  Buhl  Class- 
ical Fellow 
Latin;  Greek;  Ancient  Philosophy 

Hideo  Sakuma,  A.M.,  1905 

Finance;  Political  Economy;  Municipal  Administration 

♦Ernst  Schmitz,  A.B.r  1905  Detroit 

German;  English  Literature;  American  History 

tirving  Day  Scott,  A.B.,  Oberlin  College, 

X900 

Mineralogy;   Chemistry;   Geology 
*Rufus  Qark  Shellenbarger,  A.B.,  1903 

Physics;    Mathematics;    Education 
Charles  Everett  Skinner,  B.L.,  1896 

Rhetoric;   English   Literature:   Aesthetics 
Robert  Earle  Snyder,  A.B.,  1905 

Physics;    Chemistry;    Mathematics 
Arthur  William  Stalker,  A.B.,  1884 

Aesthetics;   Ethics;   English  Literature 
Manson    Alexander    Stewart,    A.B.,    1903, 

A.M.,   1904 

Latin:   Greek;   Ancient  Philosophy 
♦Grace  Alma  Strang,  A.B.,  1901  Ypsilanti 

German  Literature;  Germank  Philology;   Latin 
Rolland  Arthur  Stretch,  A.B.,  1906  Ann  Arbor 

Forest  Management;   Silviculture;  Forest  Mensuration 
♦James  Wcllings  Sturgis,  A.B.,  1896,  A.M., 

1897  Norman,  Okla. 

Latin;  Greek;  Ancient  Philosophy 


Ann  Arbor 


Detroit 


Shepherd 
Ann  Arbor 

Elgin,  III. 
Tango,  Japan 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Yankton,  S.  Dak. 
Ann  Arbor 
Marquette 
Ann  Arbor 


Elba 
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♦Alice  Kerr  Sturm,  A.B.,  1902  Saline 

Latin;   Koman   Political  Institutions;   English   Literature 

Joseph  Luther  Thalman,  A.B.,  Ohio  Wes- 
ley an   University,   1900  Ann  Arbor 
Botany;  Plant  Ecology;  German  Literature 

tHarry  Conrad  Thurnau,  A.B.,  1899,  A.M.? 

1903  -  Ann  Arbor 
German  Literature:   Germanic  Philology;   English  Literature 

Ole  Tonning,  A.B.,  Luther  College,  1904, 

A.M.,   1906  Decorah,  la. 

German   Literature;   Germanic   Philology;   European  History 
Donald  Dexter  Van  Slyke,  A.B.,   1905  Geneva,  N.   Y. 

Organic   Chemistry;   Plant  Physiology;   Bacteriology 
Frank   Van   Vliet,   A.B.,    1902,   George   S. 

Morris  Fellow  in  Philosophy  Ann  Arbor 

History  of  Philosophy;   Metaphysics;   Mathematics 
♦Dwight  Everett  Watkins,  A.B.,  1901  Ithaca 

Elocution;  English  Literature;   Rhetoric 
♦Edwin   Oscar  Weaver,   A.B.,   Wittenberg 

College,  1889,  A.M.,  ibid.,  1891  !>pringiicld.  O. 

Physics   (major  and  one  minor);   Mathematics 
Frederick    William    Week,    A.B.,    Univer- 
sity of  Indiana,  1905  Urbana,  Ind, 

German  Literature;  Germanic  Philology;  English  Literature 
♦Francis    Everett    West,    B.S.,    Michigan 

Agricultural  College,  1899,  M.S.,  ibid.,' 

1902  Alma 

Organic  Chemistry;   Botany;  Plant  Physiology 
Chester  Nathan  Whitney,  Ph.B.,  SheMeld 

Scientific  School,   1905  Georgetown,  Mass. 

Forest   Management;   Silviculture;   Forest   Mensuration 
Levi  Philip  Ray  Willoughby,  A.B.,  1900  Detroit 

♦John   E.  Winter,  A.B.,   1906  Holland 

Psychology;  Philosophy;  Education 
Herbert     Hollingsworth     Woodrow,    A.B., 

1904  Ann  Arbor 
Psychology;  Neurology;   Physiology 

Nellie   Leila  Wortman,   A.B.,   Olivet  Col- 
lege, 190 1  Ionia 
.Latin;   Roman   Political  Institutions;   Greek  Art 

Oscar  Herman  Wurster,  A.B.,  1905,  M.S., 

1906  Ann  Arbor 

Physical   Chemistry;   Physics;   Mineralogy 

Veda  Rosabelle  Wykoff,  A.B.,  1904  Ann  Arbor 

John  Zedler,  A.B.,  Albion  College,  1903  Albion 

German  Literature;   (Germanic  Philology;   English  Literature 

♦Marie  Zimmerman,  A.B.,  1906  Port  Huron 

German    Literature;    Germanic    Philology;    Aesthetics 

Karl  Wilhelmj   Zimmerschied,  A.B.,   2903, 

M.S.,  1904  Ann  Arbor 

Metallurgy;   Analytical   Chemistry;    Commerce 
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The  following  students,  enrolled  in  the  Graduate  School,  were 
Permitted  to  complete  a  portion  of  their  studies  in  absentia: 

Mary  Belle  Cox,  A.B.,  1904  Huntington,  Ind, 

Modern  European  History;  American  History;  English  Literature 

Marguerite  Gibson,  B.L.,  1900  Paris,   France 

French;  German;  Italian 

The  following  student,  enrolled  in  the  Department  of  Law,  was 
also  a  candidate  for  an  advanced  degree  in  the  Department  of  Lit- 
erature, Science,  and  the  Arts : 

Willard  Titus  Barbour,  A.B.,    1905  Ypsilanti 

The  following  student,  enrolled  in  the  Department  of  Medicine, 
was  also  a  candidate  for  an  advanced  degree  in  the  Department  of 
Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts : 

William  J.  Marshall,  A.B.,  1905  Ann  Arbor 

Hygiene;   Quantitative   Chemistry;   Organic   Chemistry 

The  following  students,  having  completed  their  undergraduate 
course  at  the  University  at  the  close  of  the  first  semester,  1906, 
were  allowed  registration  in  the  Graduate  School : 

Richard  Wilhelm  Broecker  Goodrich 

German   Literature;  Germanic  Philology;   Psychology 
Gail    Luke    Carver  Climax 

Zoology;   Mineralogy;   Physics 
John  R.  Davis,  Jr.  City  of  Mexico,  Mexico 

Anatomy  (major  and  one  minor) ;  Hygiene 
Helena  Lois  Duschak  Buffalo,  N.   Y. 

Latin;  Greek;   Koman  Law 
Esson  McDowell  Gale  Bay  City 

Medieval   History;   English   History;    English   Literature 
Lulu  Agatha  Liesemer  Ann    Arbor 

Latin;  German  Literature;   Germanic  Philology 
Edwin  Lowe  Neville  Cleveland,    O. 

American   History;   Political  Philosophy;   Political   Economy 
Josephine  Ara  Nevins  Otsego 

T^tin;   Roman   Political  Institutions;  German 
John  Frederick  Preston  Higginsville.    Mo.  ' 

Korest   Management;    Silviculture;    Forest  Mensuration 
Mabel   Tuomey  Ann  Arbor 

English    Literature;    Rhetoric;   Aesthetics 
Charles  Alexander  Vallance  Fowlervillc,  N.  Y. 

Analytical   Chemistry;   Organic   Chemistry;    Mineralogy 
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SUMMARY 

HIGHER   DEGREES   CONFERRED,  1906. 

Master  of  Science  (in  Forestry) 5 

Master  of  Science    2 

Master    of   Arts    22 

Doctor  of   Philosophy    13 

Total     52 

STUDENTS  IN  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL,  1906- 1907. 

Summer  Session  of  1906 47 

Academic  Session  of  1906- 1907 

Working  in  absentia 2 

Enrolled  in  other  Departments  also 2 

Completed  Undergraduate  Courses  in  Febru- 
ary,  1907 II 

All  others 95 — no — 157 

Deduct  for  names  counted  twice 8 


Total 149 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  Uniyersity  of  Michigan 

The  University  of  Michigan  is  a  part  of  the  public  educational 
system  of  the  State.  The  governing  body  of  the  institution  is  a 
Board  of  Regents,  elected  by  popular  vote  for  terms  of  eight  years, 
as  provided  in  the  Constitution  of  the  State.  In  accordance  with 
the  law  of  the  State,  the  University  aims  to  complete  and  crown  the 
work  that  is  begun  in  the  public  schools,  by  furnishing  ample  facili- 
ties for  liberal  education  in  literature,  science,  and  the  arts,  and  for 
thorough  professional  study  of  engineering,  medicine,  law,  pharmacy, 
and  dentistry.  Through  the  aid  that  has  been  received  from  the 
United  States  and  from  the  State,  it  is  enabled  to  offer  its  privi- 
leges, with  only  moderate  charges,  to  all  persons  of  either  sex,  who 
are  qualified  for  admission.  In  the  several  faculties  there  wet-e  in 
1 907- 1 908,  about  350  ofiicers  of  instruction.  Including  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  Summer  Session,  about  5,000  students,  representing  50 
States  and  Territories,  and  18  foreign  countries,  were  in  attendance. 

The  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts 

In  the  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  the  aim 
is  to  cover  the  broad  field  of  general  university  study  of  the  ancient 
and  the  modern  languages  and  literatures,  of  history,  philosophy, 
science,  and  the  liberal  arts,  as  distinguished  from  the  more  special 
work  of  the  professional  schools.  Its  Faculty  numbered,  in  1907- 
1908,  about  150,  including  assistants.  The  students  in  attendance 
numbered  about  1,800,  of  whom  about  125  were  graduates.  The 
presence  of  such  a  number  of  graduate  students,  together  with,  the 
fact  that  high  specialization  of  work  is  not  uncommon  among  under- 
graduates, tends  to  create  a  genuine  university  atmosphere,  and  to 
assure  the  advanced  student  of  intellectual  comradeship. 
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The  Graduate  School 

The  first  graduate  student  at  the  University  is  recorded  in  the 
catalogue  of  1856.  The  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  of  Master  of 
Science  were  earliest  conferred,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
being  offered  for  the  first  time  in  1875.  Changes  made  in  studies  in 
1877-1878  had  an  important  bearing  on  graduate  work  at  the  Univer- 
sity. This  was  due  to  the  multiplication  of  electives  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  credit  system.  The  seminary  method  of  instruction 
began  then  to  assume  considerable  proportions,  and  the  movement 
was  helped  along  by  a  growing  demand  for  better  trained  teachers. 
.  In  the  spring  of  1892  the  Graduate  School  was  organized  in  con- 
'  nection  with  the  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and'  the  Arts. 
Its  purpose  is  to  bring  into  increased  prominence  the  numerous 
advanced  courses  offered  in  that  department,  and  to  recognize  and 
announce  them  as  something  distinct  from  the  work  of  an  ordinary 
college  course.  It  aims  to  make  provision  for  a  more  systematic  and 
efficient  administration  of  higher  work,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  for 
the  separate  instruction  of  graduate  students.  It  lays  emphasis, 
therefore,  upon  university  (as  distinguished  from  collegiate)  work. 
The  management  of  the  School  is  entrusted  to  an  Administrative 
Council  which  consists  of  eleven  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
Literary  Department  appointed  by  the  President.  Application  for 
admission  to  the  School  are  made  to  the  Secretary  of  this  Council. 


ADMISSION   AND  REGISTRATION 

Admission 

The  privileges  of  the  Graduate  School  are  open  to  graduates  of 
the  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts  of  this  Univer- 
sity, and  to  graduates  of  other  universities  and  colleges  who  satisfy 
the  Administrative  Council  that  they  are  qualified  to  pursue  with 
profit  the  advanced  courses  of  study  offered  in  the  School.  But 
admission  to  study  in  the  School  does  not  imply  necessarily  admis- 
sion to  candidacy  for  a  degree.  The  requirements  made  of  candi- 
dates for  higher  degrees  may  be  found  on  pages  7  to  12. 

Graduates  of  other  institutions  whose  course  of  study  is  not 
substantially  equivalent  to  that  prescribed  at  this  University  are 
required  to  do  an  additional  amount  of  undergraduate  work  before 
being  admitted  to  reg^istration  as  members  of  the  Graduate  School. 

For  information  in  regard  to  enrollment  for  graduate  study  in 
the  Summer  Session,  see  page  13. 

Kegistration 

All  applicants  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School  must  pre- 
sent themselves  with  their  credentials  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Council.  Applications  for  admission  to  the  Graduate 
School  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Administrative  Council. 
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In  common  with  all  other  students  applicants  must  also  register 
in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  University,  and  pay  their  fees 
to  the  Treasurer. 

All  students  of  the  Graduate  School,  whether  registered  in  a 
previous  year  or  not,  arc  required  to  register  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Administrative  Council  at  the  beginning  of  each  year  of  resi- 
dence. Such  registration  fnust  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
to  ensure  recognition  of  meeting  the  residence  requirement. 

Students  who  are  within  three  hours  of  completing  their  under- 
graduate course  at  this  University,  while  they  may  not  be  registered 
in  the  Graduate  School,  are  permitted  to  count  the  semester  in 
which  they  complete  their  undergraduate  requirements  as  part  of 
the  residence  requirements  for  the  master's  degree,  provided  they 
regularly  elect  and  pursue  graduate  courses  under  the  responsible 
committee. 

Students  who  finish  the  undergraduate  course  of  this  University 
at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  and  who  continue  their  residence  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  are  permitted  to  register  in  the  School 
and  thus  secure  the  privileges  of  its  membership,  even  though  the 
bachelor's  degree  is  not  conferred  until  the  close  of  the  year. 

Applicants  who  do  not  wish  to  become  candidates  for  a  degree, 
may  be  admitted  and  registered  as  special  graduate  students.  Such 
graduate  students  must  designate,  and  have  approved,  the  general 
lines  of  study  which  they  wish  to  pursue. 

Students  who  withdraw  frqm  the  University  during  the  academic 
year  are  requested  to  inform  the  Secretary  without  delay  of  such 
withdrawal. 

Changes  of  subjects  originally  selected  must  be  reported  to  the 
Council  for  approval. 


DEGREES 


Admission  to  Candidacy 

Admission  to  candidacy  for  a  higher  degree  is  granted  only  to 
Bachelors  of  this  University  or  of  other  universities  or  colleges  of 
similar  standing,  or  to  students  whose  preparation  for  graduate 
study  is  beyond  all  question  fully  equivalent  to  that  represented  by 
the  undergraduate  course  of  this  University.  Recognition  of  candi- 
dacy requires  the  approval  of  the  Administrative  Council. 

Graduate  study  for  a  degree  will  naturally  be  along  lines  in 
which  the  candidate  has  had  special  preparation. 

Except  as  stated  below  (pag^s  8  and  9)  one  year  of  residence 
study  is  required  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree.  Registration  should 
be  made  and  subjects  of  study  announced  as  early  as  possible,  and 
this  must  be  done  immediately  at  the  opening  of  the  academic  year 
in  order  to  ensure  meeting  the  residence  requirement. 
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Uniyersity  System 

Every  graduate  student  who  is  a  candidate  for  a  higher  degree, 
works  upon  the  so-called  "university  system,"  the  essential  features 
of  which  are  specialization  of  study,  a  final  examination,  and  a 
thesis.  When  a  choice  of  studies  has  been  made  and  approved,  the 
student's  Work  is  henceforth  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  a 
committee  consisting  of  those  professors  who  have  charge  of  the 
studies  chosen.  This  committee  arranges  a  course  of  study  suited 
to  the  desires,  needs,  and  previous  attainments  of  the  student,  assists 
him  in  the  choice  of  a  subject  for  a  thesis,  passes  judgment  upon 
his  thesis  when  it  is  written,  conducts  his  examination,  and,  if  he 
passes,  reports  him  to  the  Council  as  worthy  of  the  degree  sought. 
The  nature  of  the  work  prescribed,  and  of  the  committee's  super- 
vision, varies  more  or  less  according  to  the  subject  chosen,  the 
degree  sought,  and  the  previous  attainments  of  the  student.  The 
work  may  consist  of  attendance  upon  certain  specified  courses  of 
study,  of  reading  to  be  done  privately  and  reported  upon,  or  of 
original  research  to  be  carried  on  more  or  less  independently.  The 
requirement  of  a  thesis  is  sometimes  waived  in  the  case  of  a  candi- 
date for  a  master's  degree. 

Applicants  for  an  advanced  degree  are  required  to  announce  to 
the  Council,  through  the  Secretary,  before  the  end  of  the  first  week 
of  the  semester,  the  particular  branches  of  study  to  which  they  wish 
to  give  special  attention. 

Degrees  Conferred 

The  degree  conferred  on  the  completion  of  approved  courses  of 
study  in  the  Graduate  School  are  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science, 
Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and  Doctor  of  Science. 

The  Masters'  Degrees — ^M.A.,  M.S. 

A  candidate  who  has  been  admitted  to  study  for  the  master's 
degree,  may  be  recommended  for  the  degree  after  one  year  of  resi- 
dent study  at  this  University,  provided  he  passes  a  satisfactory  exam- 
ination on  the  subjects  of  study  approved  by  the  Administrative 
Council.  The  work  done  in  residence  is  mainly  in  pursuing  courses 
of  study  regularly  announced,  but  private  work  is  often  undertaken 
under  special  direction. 

The  practice  of  allowing  students  to  enter  upon  studies  in 
absentia  as  candidates  for  a  master's  degree,  has  been  discontinued. 
But  a  graduate  of  this  University  who  has  already  completed  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  term  of  residence  prescribed  for  a  master's 
degree,  may  be  allowed  to  continue  his  studies  for  the  degree,  with- 
out further  residence  at  the  University,  on  such  conditions  as  the 
Administrative  Council  may  determine  in  each  case.  This  privilege 
is  restricted  to  graduates  of  this  University.  Candidates  for  the 
master's  degree  who  find  it  necessary  thus  to  complete  a  portion  o' 
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their  work  in  absentia  are  required  to  petition  the  Administrative 
Council  through  the  Secretary  for  such  privilege,  and  if  their  peti- 
tion is  granted,  they  must  keep  the  Secretary  informed  of  their  con- 
tinued connection  with  the  School  and  of  the  progress  of  their  work. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  the  one  usually  conferred, 
though  candidates  who  pursue  studies  along  scientific  lines  may,  at 
their  option,  receive  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science. 

Candidates  for  the  master's  degree  may  pursue  theij-  work  under 
either  of  the  following  plans : 


1.  Candidates  shall  choose  a  major  study,  and  two  minor 
studies,  to  each  of  which  approximately  one-half  of  the  work  neces- 
sary for  the  major  shall  be  devoted.  The  major  and  one  minor 
may  fall  within  the  same  department;  but,  unless  otherwise  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrative  Council,  the  second  minor  shall  be 
chosen  in  another  department. 

2.  Every  candidate  shall  submit  his  choice  of  studies  to  the 
Administrative  Council  for  approval.  This  Council  shall  constitute 
a  court  of  appeal  for  any  candidate  whenever  the  wisdom  of  his 
choice  is  called  in  question. 

3.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  semester  of  study  the  candi- 
date shall  be  required  to  pass  an  examination  (written  or  oral  or 
both),  or  to  present  an  essay  or  piece  of  research  (so  far  as  com- 
pleted), as  the  professor  in  charge  of  the  course  may  determine. 

4.  At  the  close  of  the  course,  the  committee  in  charge  of  the 
candidate's  work  shall  conduct  a  final  examination,  which  may  be 
written  or  oral  or  both. 

Note. — It  is  the  intention  that  candidates  pursuing  their  work 
on  the  foregoing  plan  shall  specialize  in  some  field  of  scholarship 
or  research. 

B 

1.  Candidates  shall  choose  from  courses  published  in  the  An- 
nual Announcement  of  the  Graduate  School  not  more  than  13  hours 
of  work  in  each  semester.  These  hours  may  be  distributed  over  as 
many  as  three  departments  in  one  of  which  study  shall  be  pursued 
throughout  the  entire  course. 

2.  With  the  permission  of  the  Administrative  Council  a  can- 
didate may  choose  in  addition  to  the  13  hours  of  graduate  work  not 
more  than  four  hours  of  undergraduate  work  in  each  semeste'r. 

3.  Every  candidate  shall  submit  his  choice  of  studies  to  the 
Administrative  Council  of  the  Graduate  School  for  approval. 

4.  The  work  of  candidates  shall  be  under  the  charge  of  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  the  heads  of  departments  in  which  work  is 
taken. 

5.  At  the  end  of  each  semester  the  candidates  shall  be  required 
to   pass   a   special   examination    (oral   or   written   or  both)    in   each 
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branch  of  study,  as  the  professor  in  charge  of  the  course  may  deter- 
mine. 

6.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  course,  the  committee  in  charge  of 
the  candidate's  work  shall  designate  not  less  than  three  examiners, 
who  shall  conduct  a  final  examination,  in  such  manner  as  they  may 
see  fit,  on  all  graduate  work  taken  by  the  candidate. 

Note. — It  is  intended  that  candidates  pursuing  their  coarse  on 
the  foregoing  plan  shall  be  at  liberty  to  supplement  their  baccalau- 
reate work  rather  than  be  required  to  specialize  along  a  single 
definite  line.  It  is  not  the  primary  intention  that  this  year  of 
master's  work  shall  count  toward  a  doctorate,  unless  the  committee 
of  heads  of  departments  in  charge  of  the  candidate's  work  recom- 
mend decidedly  to  the  contrary. 

The  Doctors'  Degrees— -Ph.D.,  ScD. 

The  doctors'  degrees  are  open  to  all  persons  who  have  received 
a  bachelor's  degree,  but  no  student  will  be  enrolled  as  a  candidate 
for  a  doctor's  degree  until  he  has  been  in  residence  as  a  graduate 
student  for  at  least  one  year.  This  rule  may  be  waived  in  the*tase 
of  those  who  come  properly  accredited  from  a  graduate  school  of 
some  other  university,  and  of  those,  who  as  undergraduates  in  this 
University,  have  shown  special  proficiency  in  the  line  of  their  pro- 
posed graduate  work. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  doctor's  degree  shall  be  won  merely 
by  faithful  and  industrious  work  for  a  prescribed  time  in  some 
assigned  course  of  study.  The  candidate  must  also  evince  ability  to 
carry  on  independent  research.  No  definite  term  of  required  resi- 
dence can,  therefore,  be  specified.  As  a  rule,  three  years  of  graduate 
study  are  necessary,  the  last  two  semesters  of  which  must  be  spent 
at  this  University.  The  period  of  three  years,  however,  may  be 
shortened  in  the  case  of  students  who,  as  undergraduates,  have  pur- 
sued special  studies  in  the  direction  of  their  proposed  graduate  work. 
Candidates  who  already  hold  the  master's  degree  usually  find  it  pos- 
sible to  prepare  for  the  doctor's  examination  after  two  years  of 
further  study  along  the  same  lines  of  work  pursued  for  the  master's 
degree. 

A  student  wishing  to  become  an  applicant  for  a  doctor's  degree 
must  make  a  formal  application  to  be  so  enrolled  at  least  two  semes- 
ters prior  to  the  time  for  presenting  himself  for  examination. 

No  student  will  be  accepted  as  a  candidate  for  a  doctor's  degree 
who  has  not  a  knowledge  of  French  and  German  sufiicient  for  pur- 
poses of  research. 

A  candidate  for  a  doctor's  degree  must  choose  a  major  study 
that  is  substantially  co-extensive  with  some  one  department,  of 
instruction  in  the  University.  He  must  also  choose  two  minor 
studies,  one  of  which  may  be  in  the  same  department  as  the  major, 
but  which  involves  a  more  thorough  treatment  of  the  same.  Both 
minors  must  be  cognate  to  the  major,  and  all  studies  must  be  subject 
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to  the  approval  of  the  Administrative  Council.  A  portion  of  the 
work  for  a  doctor's  degree  consists  in  pursuing  regularly  announced 
courses  of  instruction,  but  in  general  a  large  amount  of  time  is 
devoted  to  individual  study  and  research  imder  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  the  committee  in  charge.  This  is  especially  true  in  the 
preparation  of  the  thesis. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  the  one  usually  con- 
ferred, though  candidates  who  pursue  studies  along  scientific  lines 
may  at  their  option  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science. 

The  thesis  is  of  great  importance.  It  must  exhibit  creditable 
literary  workmanship,  and  a  good  command  of  the  resources  of 
expression,  but  its  acceptance  depends  more  upon  its  subject-matter 
than  upon  its  formal  or  rhetorical  qualities.  It  must  be  an 'original 
contribution  to  scholarship  or  to  scientific  knowledge.  The  inquiry 
should  be  confined  within  narrow  bounds.  The  treatment  should 
be  as  concise  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  permits,  and  show 
familiarity  with  the  history  of  the  problem  treated,  with  the  litera- 
ture bearing  upon  it,  and  with  the  latest  methods  of  research  appli- 
cable to  it.  Every  thesis  should  contain  a  clear  introductory  state- 
ment of  what  it  is  proposed  to  establish  or  investigate,  and  likewise 
a  Anal  resume  of  results.  It  should  also  be  accompanied  by  an  index 
of  contents  and  a  bibliography  of  the  subject.  It  is  expected  that 
the  preparation  of  an  acceptable  thesis  will  usually  require  the 
greater  part  of  an  academic  year. 

The  subject  of  the  thesis  for  a  doctor's  degree  must  be  chosen, 
and  must  be  approved  by  the  committee  concerned,  as  early  as  the 
first  of  November  of  the  college  year  in  which  the  applicant  expects 
to  take  his  degree,  and  the  subject  of  the  thesis  for  a  master's  degree, 
when  required,  must  be  chosen  and  approved  as  early  as  the  first  of 
December. 

The  thesis  must  be  completed  and  a  good  legible  copy  must  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  chairman  of  the  proper  committee  as  early 
as  the  first  of  May  of  the  year  in  which  the  applicant  expects  to  take 
the  degree. 

The  thesis  must  be  read  and  defended  in  public  at  such  time  as 
the  CcAincil  may  appoint;  and,  in  case  of  a  master's  degree,  a  bound 
copy,  either  written  or  printed,  must  be  deposited  in  the  University 
library. 

Every  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  or 
Doctor  of  Science,  in  case  of  the  acceptance  of  this  thesis,  is 
required  to  have  the  thesis  printed  in  full  or  in  part,  as  may  be 
"approved  by  the  responsible  committee.  To  guarantee  the  printing 
of  the  thesis,  he  is  required  to  deposit  with  the  Treasurer  of  the 
University,  between  the  date  of  the  acceptance  of  the  thesis  and  the 
time  fixed  for  his  examination,  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars.  This  deposit 
will  be  returned  to  him  in  case  of  failure  to  pass  his  exam^^iation, 
or  whenever  he  shall  cause  his  thesis  to  be  printed  at  his  own 
expense,  or  shall   have  it  published   in   a   form   and  under  auspices 
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approved  by  the  responsible  committee.  The  candidate  is  required 
to  deposit  one  hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  the  printed  thesis  in  the 
University  library,  these  copies  to  be  used  for  exchange  with  other 
universities.  Provision  has  been  made,  however,  that  in  cases 
where  this  requirement  would  work  hardship,  it  may  be  waived  on 
recommendation  of  the  candidate's  committee. 

In  the  printing  of  the  thesis  at  his  own  expense  the  candidate 
will  be  expected  to  use  good,  substantial  paper,  and  sightly  typog- 
raphy. A  page  four  inches  by  six,  with  outside  margins  of  at  least 
one  inch,  is  recommended.  The  thesis  must  be  bound  with  cover 
and  title-page,  and  the  latter,  in  addition  to  the  title  and  name  of 
the  author,  must  bear  the  following  inscription :  A  Thesis  submitted 
to  the  Faculty  of  the  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the 
Arts  of  the  University  of  Michigan  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  (or  of  Science).  A  plan  of  the  proposed  title-page  of 
the  thesis  must  be  submitted  to  the  Librarian  of  the  University  for 
his  approval.  In  case  the  thesis  is  not  immediately  printed,  a  type- 
written copy  must  be  placed  in  the  University  library. 

Ezammations 

The  final  examinations  of  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees  are 
commonly  held  during  the  first  two  weeks  in  June,  but  the  examina- 
tion can  usually  be  arranged  at  any  time  when  a  candidate  has  ful- 
filled all  the  technical  requirements  and  has  satisfied  his  instructors 
that  his  work  has  been  such  as  to  warrant  an  examination. 

Ordinarily  the  examinations  are  oral,  and  in  each  case  they  are 
held  before  those  comprising  the  special  committee  in  charge  of  the 
candidate's  work  and  before  such  others  as  may  be  present  by  invita- 
tion of  this  committee.  They  may  be  preceded  by  such  written  tests 
as  individual  instructors  consider  necessary. 

For  information  concerning  the  examination  of  candidates  for 
the  master's  degree  see  pages  9  and  10. 


SUMMER  SESSION 

In  departments  which  offer  graduate  courses  in  the  Summer 
Session,  graduate  students,  who  are  regularly  matriculated  in  the 
University,  may  carry  on  work  which  will  count  toward  an  advanced 
degree.  Graduates  of  other  universities  or  colleges  of  similar  stand- 
ing, who  are  competent  to  enroll  for  a  higher  degree,  may  matricu- 
late in  the  University  and  begin  graduate  study  in  the  Summer 
Session.     For  the  matricuation  fee,  see  beow,  page  13. 

Candidates  for  the  master's  degree,  if  graduates  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  may  present  themselves  for  examination  after 
attendance  upon  three  Summer  Sessions  of  this  University,  supple- 
mented by  satisfactory  work  done  in  absentia  under  the  direction  of 
the  proper  committee. 
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Candidates  for  the  master's  degree,  if  graduates  of  other 
approved  institutions,  may  present  themselves  for  examination  after 
attendance  upon  five  Summer  Sessions  of  this  University,  supple- 
mented by  satisfactory  work  done  in  absentia  under  the  direction  of 
the  proper  committee. 

Many  teachers  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  begin 
graduate  work,  and  later  return  to  the  University  to  complete  the 
requirements  for  a  higher  degree.  The  number  of  courses  in  the 
Summer  Session  designed  especially  for  graduates  is  large  and  con- 
stantly increasing.  In  many  respects  the  advantages  afforded  for 
ndvanced  study  are  distinctly  superior  to  those  enjoyed  during  the 
academic  year.  These  advantages  are  found  in  the  smaller  classes, 
in  the  freer  use  of  the  facilities  of  libraries,  laboratories  and  muse- 
ums, but  especially  in  that  more  direct,  intimate  and  personal  contact 
with  the  professor  in  charge  which  adds  so  greatly  to  the  satisfac- 
tion and  efficiency  of  specialized  work. 

Graduate  courses  to  be  offered  in  the  Summer  Session  of  1908 
are  described  in  this  Bulletin  following  the  announcement  of  courses 
in  each  department  for  the  academic  year,  1908- 1909. 

In  adition  to  the  courses  regularly  announced  for  graduate 
instruction,  it  should  be  noted  that  all  professors  giving  work  during 
the  Summer  Session  will  gladly  arrange  and  direct  the  work  of  grad- 
uate students  competent  to  enroll  for  a  degree,  who  may  desire  to 
work  along  special  lines  for  which  specific  courses  have  not  been 
provided. 


FEES  AND  EXPENSES 

Matriculation  Fee. — Every  student  before  entering  any  depart- 
ment of  the  University,  is  required  to  pay  a  matriculation  fee.  This 
fee,  which  for  citizens  of  Michigan  is  ten  dollars,  and  for  those  who 
come  from  any  other  State  or  country,  twenty-five  dollars,  is  paid 
but  once,  and  entitles  the  student  to  the  privileges  of  permanent 
membership  in  the  University. 

Anniial  Fee.  —In  addition  to  the  matriculation  fee,  every  student 
has  to  pay  an  annual  fee  for  incidental  expenses.  This  fee  in  the 
Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts  is,  for  Michigan 
students,  thirty  dollars ;  for  all  others,  forty  dollars.  It  is  paid  the 
first  year  of  residence  at  the  University,  and  every  year  of  residence 
thereafter.  Resident  graduates  are  required  to  pay  the  same  annual 
fee  as  undergraduates.  Graduate  students  studying  in  absentia  for 
a  master's  degree  pay  an  annual  fee  of  ten  dollars. 

The  matriculation  fee  and  the  annual  fee  must  be  paid  at  the 
beginning  of  the  academic  year.  A  by-law  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
provides  that  no  student  or  students  shall  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  the  University  until  he  has  paid  all  fees  that  are  due. 
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Fee  for  Summer  Session.— The  fee  for  the  Summer  Session 
of  the  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  for  graduate 
students  who  have  already  matriculated,  is  fifteen  dollars  regardless 
of  the  number  of  courses  taken. 

Laboratory  Expenses. — Students  who  pursue  laboratory  courses 
of  study  are  required  to  pay  for  materials  and  apparatus  actually 
consumed  by  them.  The  laboratory  expenses  thus  depend  upon  the 
student's  prudence  and  economy.  Experience  has  shown  that  in  the 
chemical  laboratory  the  average  expenditure  for  all  courses  is  about 
one  dollar  and  twenty  cents  a  week.  The  deposits  required  in  ad- 
vance vary  with  the  courses  taken,  ranging  from  one  to  twenty 
dollars. 

Diploma  Fee. — The  fee  for  the  diploma  given  on  receiving  an 
advanced  degree  is  ten  dollars,  and  a  by-law  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
prescribes  that  no  person  shall  be  recommended  for  a  degree  until 
he  has  paid  all  dues,  including  the  fee  for  diploma. 

Holders  of  fellowships  and  of  scholarships  are  required  to  pay 
the  matriculation  fee  (if  not  already  paid),  the  annual  fees,  the 
diploma  fee,  laboratory  expenses,  and  other  similar  charges,  the  same 
as  other  students  of  the  department  in  which  their  work  lies. 

Other  Expenses.  — Students  obtain  board  and  lodging  in  private 
families  for  from  three  to  five  dollars  a  week.  Qubs  are  also  formed 
in  which  the  cost  of  board  is  from  one  dollar  and  a  half  to  two  dol- 
lars and  a  half  a  week.  Room  rent  varies  from  one  dollar  to  three 
dollars  a  week  for  each  student.  The  annual  expenses  of  students, 
including  clothing  and  incidentals,  are,  on  the  average,  about  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars.  Students  on  arriving  in  Ann 
Arbor  can  obtain  information  in  regard  to  rooms  and  board  by  call- 
ing at  the  office  oi  the  Secretary  of  the  University  in  University 
Hall. 


THE  LIBRARIES 

The  libraries  of  the  University,  comprising  the  General  Library, 
the  Medical  Library,  the  Law  Library,  the  HomGeopathic  Library, 
and  the  Dental  Library,  contained  in  the  aggregate,  June  30,  1907, 
222,609  volumes  and  5,000  pamphlets.  One  thousand  two  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  periodicals  are  regularly  received. 

The  General  Library  contains  172,940  volumes,  3,800  pam- 
phlets, and  3,370  maps.  It  includes  the  following  special  collec- 
tions: Parsons  Library  (political  economy),  6,076  volumes;  McMil- 
lan Shakespeare  Library,  6,525  volumes;  Goethe  Library,  1,121 
volumes.  The  Hagerman  Collection  and  the  Dorscn  Library,  form- 
erly treated  as  special  collections,  have,  with  the  approval  of  the 
donors,  been  merged  in  the  general  collection.  Nine  hundred  and 
nine  periodicals  are  taken  by  the  General  Library. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  library  has  been  enriched  by  sev- 
eral valuable  gifts.  Among  the  more  important  of  these  that  deserve 
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special  mention  are  the  historical  books,  including  the  Stevens  Fao- 
similies,  presented  by  Mr.  Clarence  M.  Burton,  of  Detroit;  the 
Morris  Philosophical  Library,  presented  by  Mrs.  George  S.  Morris ; 
the  Alpheus  Felch  Historical  Library,  bequeathed  by  the  late  Gover- 
nor Alpheus  Felch;  the  Walter  Library  of  Romance  Literature,  be- 
queathed by  the  late  Professor  Edward  L.  Walter ;  the  Stearns  Musi- 
cal Collection,  presented  by  Messrs.  Frederick  and  Frederick  K. 
Stearns,  of  Detroit;  the  Germanic  Library  of  the  late  Professor 
George  A.  Hench,  presented  by  his  mother,  Mrs.  Rebecca  A.  Hench ; 
and  the  Geological  Library  of  the  late  Professor  Israel  C.  Russell, 
presented  by  his  widow. 

Officers  and  students  of  the  University  draw  books  from  the 
library,  subject  to  certain  restrictions.  Special  privileges  are 
granted  to  graduate  students,  and  separate  rooms  provided  for  them 
where  work  is  pursued  with  the  necessary  books  at  hand.  The 
reading  room  for  general  use  will  seat  270  readers. 

The  library  is  open  for  consultation  fourteen  hours  daily  during 
the  academic  year,  and  ten  hours  daily  during  the  Summer  Session, 
and  the  summer  vacation.  On  Sundays  and  important  legal  holidays 
the  library  is  closed. 

The  Law  Libraiy»  of  over  24,425  volumes,  is  of  especial  value 
for  graduate  work  in  political  science.  It  contains  the  statutes  and 
judicial  reports  of  every  state  and  of  the  United  States,  and  an 
extensive  collection  of  treaties,  text-books  and  legal  periodicals,  both 
American  and  English.  It  is  housed  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Law 
Building,  with  an  ample  reading  room. 


THE  LABORATORIES 

Physical  Laboratory 

The  Physical  Laboratory  has  recently  been  greatly  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  a  new  lecture  room  and  increased  space  for  labora- 
tory work.  This  enlargement  permits  the  department  to  devote  the 
smaller  rooms  to  advanced  and  graduate  work.  Hereafter  work  in 
electrochemistry,  sound  and  light,  heat,  and  electrical  measurements 
will  be  conducted  in  separate  suites  of  rooms,  and  special  provision 
will  be  made  for  graduate  students.  In  fact  important  researches 
for  graduate  theses  will  have  separate  rooms  set  aside  for  their 
accommodation.  The  apparatus  for  the  advanced  courses  is  already 
extensive,  and  additions  are  made  every  year  to  meet  the  needs  of 
graduate  students. 

Chemical  Laboratoiy 

The  Chemical  Laboratory  has  a  floor  space  of  over  fifty  thousand 
square  feet.  About  fifty  courses  are  offered  during  the  college  year, 
most  of  which  involve  laboratory  work.  The  building  contains  a 
reading  room  in  which  are  shelved  the  most  frequently  required  ref- 
erence books  and  a  few  duplicate  sets  of  chemical  journals.     The 
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main  portion  of  the  Giemical  Library  is  readily  accessible  in  the 
adjacent  library  building,  and  is  especially  valuable  to  the  research 
student  because  of  its  complete  sets  qf  forty-nine  journals  devoted 
wholly  or  in  large  degree  to  Chtfmistry. 

In  addition  to  a  full  supply  of  routine  materials  and  apparatus 
for  work  in  General,  Analytical,  Organic,  Physical,  Pharmaceutical 
and  Technological  Chemistry,  facilities  are  offered  for  advanced 
study  and  research  along  many  lines,  including  apparatus  for  the 
preparation  of  raw  materials,  a  continuous  extraction  apparatus,  a 
hydraulic  press  capable  of  exerting  a  pressure  of  five  thousand 
pounds  per  square  inch,  a  filter  press  and  a  power-driven  centrifugal 
machine.  Direct  current  is  available  at  various  voltages  from 
storage  batteries,  rotary  transformers,  and  a  220-volt  power  plant 
for  electrochemical  or  electrothermal  work.  Advanced  students  have 
also  at  their  disposal  various  types  of  resistance,  resistor  and  arc 
furnaces,  as  well  as  oil  and  gas  |ired  furnaces  for  high  temperature 
work,  and  both  electrical  and  optical  pyrometers.  Special  facilities 
are  provided  for  the  preparation  of  microscopic  or  photomicro- 
graphic  examination  of  specimens  either  in  thick  polished  section  by 
vertical  illumination  or  in  thin  section  by  cither  plane  or  polarized 
light.  Five  ventilated  dark  rooms  provide  for  spectroscopic,  pho- 
tometric, and  photographic  work  and  experiments  in  refraction. 
Sixty  analytical  balances  are  distributed  in  four  balance  rooms  and 
in  private  laboratories,  and  others  for  heavier  loads  or  of  greater 
delicacy  are  reserved  for  special  purposes. 

Geological  Laboratory 

In  December  of  1907  the  Regents  of  the  University  made  pro- 
vision for  a  laboratory  room  for  Geology,  which  has  since  been 
completed  on  the  first  floor  of  the  north  wing  of  the  Museum 
building.  This  laboratory  is  provided  with  tables  and  chairs  to 
accommodate  sections  of  fifty  students.  Immediately  adjacent  to 
it  are  extensive  collections  of  rocks,  ores,  and  fossils. 

The  Russell  Library  and  Seminary  Room  in  the  same  building 
contains  the  private  library  of  the  late  Professor  Israel  C.  Russell, 
now  donated  to  the  department,  with  the  important  geological  and 
geographical  journals,  and  the  geological  survey  reports  expanded 
and  continued.  The  Library  is  also  equipped  with  wall  maps, 
geographical  models,  topographical  and  geological  atlases,  and  a 
large  collection  of  special  maps.  In  addition  to  its  use  as  a  depart- 
mental library  and  seminary  room  it  is  at  special  hours  available 
for  small  classes  and  for  laboratory  work  in  geography,  for  which 
purpose  it  has  been  supplied  with  a  projecting  lantern.  Advanced 
students  are  assigned  private  lock-drawers  and  regular  sittings  at 
the  reading  tables. 

For  the  study  of  earthquakes,  the  University  has  purchased  a 
large  collection  of  modern  seismographs.  These  instruments  will 
be  installed  in  the  astronomical  observatory,  but  will  be  available 
for  inspection  and  study  by  suitably  qualified  students.     See  page  17. 
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The  Agtronomical  Obsenratory 

The  University  Observatory  was  founded  in  1852,  through  the 
liberality  of  citizens  of  Detroit,  and  on  this  account  it  was  named 
Detroit  Observatory.  It  is  situated  on  the  northeastern  border 
of  the  city  of  Ann  Arbor,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  Univer- 
sity Campus.  Its  principal  instruments  are  a  refracting  telescope  of 
twelve  and  one-fourth  inches  clear  aperture^  originally  constructed  by 
Henry  Fitz  of  New  York,  but  largely  rebuilt  in  1906-7  in  the  Obser- 
vatory Instrument  Shop ;  and  a  six-inch  meridian  circle,  made  by 
Pistor  and  Martins  of  Berlin  in  1854.  It  has  also  a  six-inch  equa- 
torial telescope,  with  objective  by  Alvan  Clark  &  Sons  and  mounting 
by  Fauth  &  Company ;  a  three-inch  meridian  transit,  with  zenith  tele- 
scope attachment,  by  Fauth  &  Company;  a  four-inch  comet  seeker; 
mean  and  sidereal  clocks  by  Tiede  and  Howard  respectively ;  alt- 
azimuth instrument  by  Wurdemann ;  theodolite  by  Brandis ;  chrono- 
meters, chronograph,  sextants,  etc. 

The  meridian  circle  and  larger  equatorial  are  installed  in  the 
main  Observatory  building,  the  west  wing  of  which  contains  the  Ob- 
servatory library  and  connects  with  the  residence  of  the  Director. 
These  larger  instruments  are  intended  primarily  for  research,  and 
will  be  available  to  that  end  for  such  students  as  have  the  technical 
ability  to  use  them  to  advantage. 

The  smaller  refractor  and  the  meridian  transit  are  mounted  in 
a  small  observatory  near  the  main  building,  and  are  used  principally 
for  instruction. 

A  shop  supplied  with  excellent  hand  and  machine  tools  is  main- 
tained on  the  grounds  for  the  repair  and  construction  of  instruments. 
The  additions  made  in  this  shop  have  added  materially  to  the  effect- 
iveness of  the  equipment  for  instruction  and  research. 

The  large  reflecting  telescope  is  being  constructed  for  the  Obser- 
vatory and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  ready  for  erection  during  the 
summer  of  1^8.  The  optical  parts  of  this  instrument  have  been  com- 
pleted by  the  John  A.  Brashear  Company  of  Allegheny.  The  large 
mirror  has  an  outside  diameter  of  37 f^  inches,  and  the  diameter  of 
the  silvered  surface  is  37H  inches.  This  instrument  will  be  mounted 
equatorially,  and  may  be  used  either  as  a  Newtonian  or  as  a  Casse- 
grain  telescope.  It  is  designed  especially  for  photographic  and  spec- 
troscope work,  and  a  stellar  spectroscope  for  use  with  it  is  being 
made  by  the  John  A.  Brashear  Company. 

The  Observatory  has  ordered  and  will  soon  receive  a  very  com- 
plete set  of  modern  seismographs,  for  the  registration  of  near  and 
distant  earthquake  shocks.  These  include  instruments  of  the  Bosch- 
Omori  and  the  Wiechert  t3rpes,  with  mechanical  registration  of  the 
vertical  and  two  horizontal  components  of  the  motion. 

For  many  years  the  Observatory  has  been  receiving  the  princi- 
pal astronomical  publications  and  its  technical  library  is  reasonably 
complete,  including  in  round  numbers  about  2,500  volumes.     These 
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include  nearly  all  the  printed  star  catalogues,  most  of  the  modem 
publications  of  observatories  and  astronomical  societies,  and  nearly 
complete  files  of  the  astronomical  periodicals. 

Mineialogical  Laboratory 

This  laboratory  occupies  ten  rooms  in  the  basement  of  Tappan 
HaU  and  has  a  total  area  of  over  6,000  square  feet.  One  large  room 
is  used  for  general  laboratory  purposes,  another  is  devoted  to  blow- 
pipe methods  and  chemical  crystallography,  while  a  third  is  used  for 
petrography,  crystal  measurements  and  drawing.  Another  large 
room  contains  the  display  and  study  collection  of  minerals.  The  col- 
lections of  the  laboratory  are  extensive  and  comprise  over  40,000 
specimens;  for  a  description  of  these  see  page  21.  There  is  also  a 
well  appointed  lecture  room  in  direct  connection  with  the  general 
laboratory  and  mineral  collections.  Four  small  dark  rooms  are  used 
for  jgoniometric  and  optical  investigations. 

The  general  laboratory  is  well  equipped  with  crystal  models, 
natural  crystals,  and  working  collections  for  the  rapid  determination 
of  minerals,  principally  by  means  of  the  physical  properties.  The 
laboratory  is  also  equipped  with  goniometers,  polarization  micro- 
scopes, and  other  crystallographic-optical  instruments  necessary  for 
a  thorough  study  of  crystals.  These  instruments  are  of  the  most 
modem  and  approved  types.  The  laboratory  also  possesses  good  lec- 
ture and  working  collections  of  rocks  and  thin  sections.  The  blow- 
pipe laboratory  possesses  ample  facilities  for  carrying  on  blowpipe 
tests,  both  upon  plaster  tablets  and  charcoal,  as  well  as  other  chemi- 
cal tests  useful  in  the  determination  of  minerals. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  graduate  and  research  work  in 
crystal  measurement,  chemical  crystallography,  and  general  miner- 
alogy. 

Zoological  Laboratoiy 

The  Zoological  Laboratory  of  twenty  rooms  occupHs  the  second 
and  third  stories  of  the  south  wing  of  University  Hall.  In  addition 
to  rooms  for  general  class  and  •  laboratory  work,  there  are  private 
rooms  for  members  of  the  teaching  staff  and  for  assistants  and 
research  students.  Each  of  these  rooms  accommodates  from  one  to 
three  persons  and  research  students  may  thus  work  free  from  the 
disturbances  incident  to  a  large  laboratory.  All  rooms  are  provided 
with  gas,  electricity  and  running  water  and  are  fitted  with  special 
tables. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  apparatus  (miscroscopes,  microtomes, 
imbedding  and  reconstructing  apparatus)  graduate  students  will  find 
an  ample  supply  of  glassware  and  chemicals  and  of  the  minor  labor- 
tory  conveniences.  All  these  are  systematically  arranged  and  cata- 
logued and  are  made  freely  accessible,  so  that  the  research  worker 
is  saved  unnecessary  delay. 

A  photographic  room  and  dark  room  are  a  part  of  the  laboratory. 
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They  are  equipped  for  all  classes  of  scientific  pbotography,  by  means 
of  either  vertical  or  horizontal  camera,  with  or  without  the  micro- 
scope.   There  is  also  apparatus  for  outdoor  photography. 

A  good  working  library  of  the  more  important  zoological  jour- 
nals in  all  languages,  as  well  as  of  separate  publications,  is  shelved 
in  a  separate  room  in  the  laboratory.  In  addition  much  zoological 
literature  is  to  be  found  in  the  General  Library  and  in  the  library 
of  the  Medical  Department.  A  set  of  the  zoological  cards  of  the 
Concilium  Bibliographicum-  since  its  foundation  is  most  conveniently 
arranged  and  kept  sorted  up  to  date  in  the  General  Library. 

A  special  effort  is  made  to  facilitate  the  study  of  living  animals. 
For  this  purpose  there  is  a  small  vivarium  fitted  with  cases  suitable 
for  terrestrial  and  amphibious  animals.  There  are  sixteen  large, 
glass  and  slate  aquaria,  one  of  them  seven  feet  long.  There  are 
arrangements  for  maintaining  thirty  still  smaller  aquaria  with  run- 
ning water  for  the  study  of  developmental  stages  and  isolated  forms. 
For  field  work  there  is  a  good  equipment  of  collecting  apparatus  in 
sets  for  individual  use  and  a  supply  of  the  larger  apparatus  for  joint 
use. 

BotanicaL  Laboratory 

The  Botanical  Laboratory  is  well  equipped  for  advanced  students 
for  the  study  of  morphology,  physiology,  and  ecology.  Means  are 
at  hand  for  embedding  in  paraffin  and  collodin,  for  microtome  sec- 
tioning, and  for  staining.  Culture  media  and  apparatus,  sterilizing 
ovens  and  cabinets  with  aHequate  collections  and  literature,  offer 
means  for  research  with  bacteria  and  fungi.  Chemical  and  physio- 
logical apparatus,  klinostats,  centrifuges,  constant  temperature 
rooms,  dark  rooms,  aquaria,  and  plant  houses  afford  facilities  for 
research  in  physiology.  The  University  Botanic  Garden  affords 
ample  space  for  outdoor  culture.  The  location  of  the  University 
gives  easy  and  immediate  access  to  a  varied  flora  of  a  diversified 
topography,  including  the  plains  of  the  old  Lake  Erie  bottom,  and 
the  hills,  valleys,  bogs,  lakes,  and  rivers  of  the  terminal  moraine  of 
the  glacial  drift. 

Forestry  Laboratoiy 

In  the  Forestry  Laboratory  students  receive  Instruction  in  forest 
botany,  timber  physics,  structure  of  woods,  and  certain  features  of 
wood  technology,  as  well  as  in  forest  measurements  and  the  methods 
of  study  of  the  growth  of  timber.  A  good  collection  of  wood  speci- 
mens, sections  of  trees,  and  herbarium  material  is  provided  and  will 
be  increased  as  rapidly  as  possible.  There  is  an  ample  supply  of 
microscopes,  compasses,  calipers,  height  measures,  and  other  appar- 
atus for  use  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  field. 

Special  facilities  for  the  study  of  forestry  are  supplied  by  the 
Saginaw  Forest  Farm,  a  tract  of  land  about  one  mile  west  of  the 
city  of  Ann  Arbor,  presented  to  the  University  by  the  Honorable 
Arthur  Hill,  of  Saginaw. 
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The  farm,  comprising  eighty  acres,  is  to  serve  as  an  object  les- 
son in  forestry.  Upon  it  provision  is  to  be  made  for  (i)  an  arbore- 
tum of  all  useful  forest  trees  that  can  grow  in  Michigan ;  (2) 
demonstrative  areas  for  seed-bed  and  nursery  work;  (3)  model 
plantations  of  forest  trees ;  and  (4)  special  experiments  in  forestry, 
relating  to  various  methods  of  propagating  different  kinds  of  timber, 
to  the  raising  of  particular  forest  products,  and  to  other  practical 
purposes. 

Psychological  Laboratoiy 

The  Psychological  Laboratory  occupies  fourteen  rooms,  includ- 
ing two  dark-rooms.  All  are  connected  by  wires  with  a  central 
switchboard,  and  can  be  supplied  with  low  potential  currents  from  a 
central  plant  and  connected  in  pairs  for  chronometric  work.  Power 
is  provided  by  electric  motors. 

The  apparatus  includes  all  the  more  important  standard  instru- 
ments and  many  specially  devised  for  researcBes  that  have  been 
carried  on  in  the  laboratory.  The  equipment  for  work  in  sound  and 
for  studying  the  relations  between  the  psychological  processes  and 
mental  states  is  particularly  large,  but  every  field  is  represented. 
Among  the  instruments  may  be  mentioned  kymographs  by  Zimmer- 
mann,  Hipp  chromoscopes,  the  ton  variator  of  Stem  with  the 
Whipple  gasometer  bellows,  a  complete  set  of  Verdin's  instruments 
for  investigating  speech,  forks  of  Konig  and  Edelmann,  and  a  modi- 
fied Wien  apparatus  by  Kohl  for  determination  of  sound  intensities. 

Special  apparatus  for  research  work  will  be  procured,  or  con- 
structed, as  may  be  desired  by  individual  students  doing  advanced 
work. 

Statistical  Laboratoiy 

This  laboratory  is  equipped  with  various  instruments  to  facili- 
tate the  computation  and  tabulation  of  statistics.  Students  are 
instructed  in  the  preparation  and  tabulation  of  premiums,  reserves, 
and  other  schedules  required  in  the  practical  work  of  insurance 
offices  and  statistical  bureaus.  The  laboratory  also  contains  a  work- 
ing library  comprising  most  of  the  important  actuarial  journals 
and  text  books  on  actuarial  theory. 


THE  MUSEUMS  AND  OTHER  COLLECTIONS 

Uniyersity  Museum 

The  University  Museum  contains  collections  illustrative  of  geol- 
ogy (the  mineral  collection  for  convenience  of  instruction  in  miner- 
alogy, being  cared  for  in  Tappan  Hall),  of  zoology,  and  of  anthropol- 
ogy. Special  collections  in  botany,  materia  medica,  chemistry, 
anatomy,  and  the  industrial  arts  are  deposited  in  the  various  build- 
ings devoted  to  the  subjects  they  illustrate.  All  of  these  are  acces- 
sible to  students. 
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The  following  descriptions  indicate  the  character  of  some  of 
the  collections  included  in  the  University  Museum. 

I.  The  Geological  Collections  consist  of : — 

a.  The  large  series  of  lithological  and  palxontological  specimens 
brought  together  by  the  State  geological  survey,  of  which  over  a 
hundred  fossil  species  have  become  the  types  of  original  descriptions. 

b.  The  White  Cojlection,  consisting  of  i,oi8  distinct  entries, 
6,000  specimens,  of  invertebrate  fossils. 

c.  The  Rominger  Collection,  embracing  about  5,000  species  of 
invertebrate  fossils,  represented  by  at  least  25,000  specimens. 

d.  Smithsonian  Deposits,  consisting,  for  the  present,  of  a  col- 
lection of  specimens  of  foreign  and  domestic  building  stones,  and 
specimens  of  fossils  from  the  Upper  Missouri. 

e.  Miscellaneous  Donations,  Collections,  and  Purchases,  includ- 
ing a  series  illustrative  of  the  metalliferous  regions  of  the  Upper 
Peninsula,  collected  by  the  late  Professor  Alexander  Winchell; 
an  interesting  collection  of  fossils,  chiefly  Cretaceous,  from  the 
Yellowstone  Valley,  presented  by  the  late  General  Custer,  U.  S.  A. ; 
and  a  series  of  six  to  eight  hundred  rock  species  and  varieties  from 
the  Drift  of  Ann  Arbor,  collected,  dressed  to  standard  size  and 
form,  and  presented  by  the  late  Miss  Eliza  J.  Patterson.  A  col- 
lection of  150  specimens  of  ores  and  rocks  has  recently  been  pre- 
sented by  the  United  States  National  Museum. 

The  entire  collection,  the  larger  portion  of  which  consists  of 
invertebrate  fossils,  is  estimated  to  contain  approximately  17,000 
entries  and  about  60,000  specimens. 

II.  The  Mineralogical  and  Petrographical  Collections. 

The  mineral  collections  comprise  more  than  40,000  specimens. 
For  instructional  purposes  several  large  collections  have  been  ar- 
ranged. These  are  (a)  a  large  display  and  study  collection,  (b)  an 
unlabeled  collection  for  use  in  determinative  mineralogy,  (c)  a  lec- 
ture collection  of  about  2,500  specimens,  and  (d)  a,  blowpipe  collec- 
tion. The  minerals  of  the  Lake  Superior  mining  region  are  well 
represented  by  large  suites. 

The  petrographical  collections  contain  several  thousand  speci- 
mens and  consist  of  (a)  a  systematic  labeled  collection  for  lecture 
and  study  purposes.  Many  of  the  specimens  of  this  collection  were 
brought  together  by  the  older  State  Geological  Survey.  This  col- 
lection is  accompanied  by  a  large  number  of  thin  sections,  (b) 
There  is  also  a  good  collection  of  unlabeled  specimens  for  determina- 
tive purposes. 

The  University  has  from  time  to  time  come  into  the  possession 
of  various  private  mineral'  collections  of  which  the  Lederer,  Rom- 
inger, Garringer,  and  Collier  collections  may  be  mentioned.  All 
the  above  collections  are  housed  in  the  Mineralogical  Laboratory  in 
the  basement  of  Tappan  Hall. 
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III.  The  Zoological  Collections  are  large.  They  include  a 
collection  of  animals  of  the  Pacific  Coast  made  by  Lieutenant  Trow- 
bridge, and  many  valuable  specimens  collected  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  by  Dr.  Joseph  B.  Steere. 

The  Bird  Collection  includes  about  6,000  skins  and  1,600 
mounted  specimens.  The  collection  of  Alcoholic  Material  includes  a 
series  of  invertebrate  types,  as  well  as  many  interesting  vertebrates 
and  a  considerable  number  of  anatomical  preparations.  It  is  stored 
in  a  darkened  room.  The  Mollusk  Collection  includes  the  shells  of 
nearly  6,000  species,  representing  most  of  the  genera  of  land,  fresh- 
water, and  marine  mollusks.  They  are  thoroughly  clasified  and 
arranged  according  to  the  latest  authorities,  making  the  collection 
of  special  value  to  the  student.  The  Coral  Collection  includes  a 
large  number  of  species,  mostly  from  Formosa  and  the  Philippines. 

IV.  The  Anthropological  Collections  .  Among  the  most 
notable  features  of  this  department  of  the  Museum  are: — 

a.  The  Oriental  Section,  including  the  entire  Chinese  Collec- 
tion, which  the  Chinese  Government  sent  to  the  New  Orleans  Expo- 
sition in  1885. 

b.  The  Stearns  Collection  of  musical  instruments,  comprising 
over  1,400  typical  instruments  of  all  nations — ancient  and  modern, 
civilized  and  savage — illustrating  the  history  of  music  and  the  prog- 
ress of  musical  art. 

c.  The  collection  of  Peruvian  and  New  Mexican  ceramics, 
including  an  exceptionally  fine  series  of  ancient  Peruvian  burial  pot- 
tery and  modem  basins  secured  by  the  Beal-Steere  Exposition,  and 
an  extensive  series  of  New  Mexican  pottery  received  from  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

d.  The  modern  Indian  section,  including  wearing  apparel,  imple- 
ments of  war  and  the  chase,  and  household  utensils  of  the  South 
American,  North  American,  and  the  Alaskan  Indians,  and  a  fine 
example  of  the  Alaskan  totemic  column. 

e.  The  Stone  Age  section,  including  the  local  collection  of  the 
late  David  De  Pue,  a  series  of  Danish  implements,  and  a  series  of 

casts  of  rare  implements  prepared  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

« 

Special  Collections  and  Museums 

The  Botanical  Collection  is  shelved  in  the  Botanical  Lab- 
oratory, and  contains,  in  addition  to  Michigan  plants  collected  by  the 
public  survjeys,  several  valuable  herbaria  and  sets  of  plants  that  have 
been  presented  to  the  University  from  time  to  time.  Among  these 
some  of  the  most  important  are  the  Houghton  Herbarium,  the 
Sager  Herbarium^  the  Ames  Herbarium,  the  Harrington  Collec- 
tion, the  Beal-Steere  Botanical  Collection,  the  Adam-Jewett 
Collection,  and  the  Garrigues  Collection. 

The  collections  in  Pharmacognosy  and  Industrial  Chemistry 
occupy  a  floor  space  of  2,500  square  feet  in  the  chemical  building. 
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The  Pharmacognosy  Collection  comprises  several  thousand  mounted 
and  labeled  specimens  of  products  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  such 
as  are  used  for  medicinal,  alimentary,  and  industrial  purposes.  The 
cultivation  and  preparation  for  the  market  and  the  commerce  of 
these  articles  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  are  illustrated  by  col- 
lections of  authentic  photographs,  many  of  which  have  been  expressly 
procured  for  the  study  of  commerce  with  distant  parts  of  the  world. 
The  collection  in  Industrial  Chemistry  illustrates  the  natural 
resources  and  chief  manufactures  of  Michigan,  and  of  various  parts 
of  the  world.  Crude  materials,  raw  and  unfinished  products,  as  well 
as  completed  articles  of  commerce  in  their  several  grades  are  dis- 
played, together  with  models  and  plans  of  production  by  modern 
methods. 

'   Mnseuin  of  Fine  Arts  and  Histoxy 

The  works  of  art  belonging  to  the  University  are  on  exhibition 
in  the  galleries  provided  for  them  in  the  library  building.  A  printed 
catalogue,  prepared  by  Professor  Martin  L.  D*Ooge,  contains  fuller 
descriptions  than  can  here  be  given.  The  collection  was  begun  in 
1855.  It  contains  a  gallery  of  casts  in  full  size  and  in  reduction, 
of  some  of  the  most  valuable  ancient  statues  and  busts,  such  as 
the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles,*  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  the  Laocoon,  the 
Wrestlers  and  the  Sophocles ;  casts  of  the  sculptural  decorations 
from  the  arch  of  Trajan  at  Benevento,  presented  by  the  class  of 
1896;  more  than  two  hundred  reductions  and  models  in  terra  cotta 
and  other  materials ;  the  statue  of  Nydia  by  Randolph  Rogers ;  casts 
of  modern  statues,  busts,  etc.,  and  reliefs ;  a  number  of  engravings 
and  photographic  views,  illustrating  especially  the  architectural  and 
sculptural  remains  of  Ancient  Italy  and  Greece ;  a  small  collection 
of  engraved  copies  of  the  great  masterpieces  of  modern  painting; 
two  series  of  historical  medallions — the  Horace  White  Collection 
and  the  Governor  Bagley  Collection — the  former  illustrative  of 
ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modern  European  history,  the  latter  designed 
to  embrace  the  commemorative  medals  struck  by  order  of  Congress 
or  other  authorities,  and  now  containing  one  hundred  such  medals ; 
and  a  large  collection  of  coins,  chiefly  Greek  and  Roman,  presented 
to  the  University  by  the  late  Dr.  Abraham  £  Richards. 

The  Rogers  Gallery  comprises  the  entire  collection  of  the 
original  casts  of  the  works  of  the  late  Randolph  Rogers,  more  than  a 
hundred  in  number.  It  was  given  by  that  distinguished  sculptor  to 
the  State  of  Michigan  for  the  University  museum. 

The  Lewis  Gallery,  bequeathed  to  the  University  by  the  late 
Henry  C.  Lewis,  of  Coldwater,  comprises  about  four  hundred  and 
fifty  paintings  and  forty  pieces  of  statuary. 

The  De  Criscio  Collection  of  Latin  Inscriptions,,  about  260 
in  number,  ranging  in  age  from  the  reign  of  Augustus  to  the  5th  cen- 
tury, A.  D.  Most  of  the  inscriptions  are  on  slabs  of  marble.  This 
collection  was  acquired  in  1899  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Henry 
P.  Glover,  of  Ypsilanti. 
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III.  The  Zoological  Collections  are  large.  They  include  a 
collection  of  animals  of  the  Pacific  Coast  made  by  Lieutenant  Trow- 
bridge, and  many  valuable  specimens  collected  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  by  Dr.  Joseph  B.  Steere. 

The  Bird  Collection  includes  about  6,000  skins  and  1,600 
mounted  specimens.  The  collection  of  Alcoholic  Material  includes  a 
series  of  invertebrate  types,  as  well  as  many  interesting  vertebrates 
and  a  considerable  number  of  anatomical  preparations.  It  is  stored 
in  a  darkened  room.  The  MoUusk  Collection  includes  the  shells  of 
nearly  6,000  species,  representing  most  of  the  genera  of  land,  fresh- 
water, and  marine  mollusks.  They  are  thoroughly  clasified  and 
arranged  according  to  the  latest  authorities,  making  the  collection 
of  special  value  to  the  student.  The  Coral  Collection  includes  a 
large  number  of  species,  mostly  from  Formosa  and  the  Philippines. 

IV.  The  Anthropological  Collections  .  Among  the  most 
notable  features  of  this  department  of  the  Museum  are : — 

a.  The  Oriental  Section,  including  the  entire  Chinese  Collec> 
tion,  which  the  Chinese  Government  sent  to  the  New  Orleans  Expo- 
sition in  1885. 

b.  The  Steams  Collection  of  musical  instruments,  comprising 
over  1,400  typical  instruments  of  all  nations — ancient  and  modern, 
civilized  and  savage — illustrating  the  history  of  music  and  the  prog- 
ress of  musical  art. 

c.  The  collection  of  Peruvian  and  New  Mexican  ceramics, 
including  an  exceptionally  fine  series  of  ancient  Peruvian  burial  pot- 
tery and  modem  basins  secured  by  the  Beal-Steere  Exposition,  and 
an  extensive  series  of  New  Mexican  pottery  received  from  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

d.  The  modem  Indian  section,  including  wearing  apparel,  imple- 
ments of  war  and  the  chase,  and  household  utensils  of  the  South 
American,  North  American,  and  the  Alaskan  Indians,  and  a  fine 
example  of  the  Alaskan  totemic  column. 

e.  The  Stone  Age  section,  including  the  local  collection  of  the 
late  David  De  Pue,  a  series  of  Danish  implements,  and  a  series  of 

casts  of  rare  implements  prepared  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

« 

Special  Collections  and  Museums 

The  Botanical  Collection  is  shelved  in  the  Botanical  Lab- 
oratory, and  contains,  in  addition  to  Michigan  plants  collected  by  the 
public  surveys,  several  valuable  herbaria  and  sets  of  plants  that  have 
been  presented  to  the  University  from  time  to  time.  Among  these 
some  of  the  most  important  are  the  Houghton  Herbarium,  the 
Sager  Herbarium,  the  Ames  Herbarium,  the  Harrington  Collec- 
tion, the  Beal-Steere  Botanical  Collection,  the  Adam-Jewett 
Collection,  and  the  Garrigues  Collection. 

The  collections  in  Pharmacognosy  and  Industrial  Chemistry 
occupy  a  floor  space  of  2,500  square  feet  in  the  chemical  building. 
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The  Pharmacognosy  G)llection  comprises  several  thousand  mounted 
and  labeled  specimens  of  products  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  such 
as  are  used  for  medicinal,  alimentary,  and  industrial  purposes.  The 
cultivation  and  preparation  for  the  market  and  the  commerce  of 
these  articles  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  are  illustrated  by  col- 
lections of  authentic  photographs,  many  of  which  have  been  expressly 
procured  for  the  study  of  commerce  with  distant  parts  of  the  world. 
The  collection  in  Industrial  Chemistry  illustrates  the  natural 
resources  and  chief  manufactures  of  Michigan,  and  of  various  parts 
of  the  world.  Crude  materials,  raw  and  unfinished  products,  as  well 
as  completed  articles  of  commerce  in  their  several  grades  are  dis- 
played, together  with  models  and  plans  of  production  by  modern 
methods. 

'   Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and  History 

The  works  of  art  belonging  to  the  University  are  on  exhibition 
in  the  galleries  provided  for  them  in  the  library  building.  A  printed 
catalogue,  prepared  by  Professor  Martin  L.  D'Ooge,  contains  fuller 
descriptions  than  can  here  be  given.  The  collection  was  begun  in 
1855.  It  contains  a  gallery  of  casts  in  full  size  and  in  reduction, 
of  some  of  the  most  valuable  ancient  statues  and  busts,  such  as 
the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles,*  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  the  Laocoon,  the 
Wrestlers  and  the  Sophocles ;  casts  of  the  sculptural  decorations 
from  the  arch  of  Trajan  at  Benevento,  presented  by  the  class  of 
1896 ;  more  than  two  hundred  reductions  and  models  in  terra  cotta 
and  other  materials ;  the  statue  of  Nydia  by  Randolph  Rogers ;  casts 
of  modern  statues,  busts,  etc.,  and  reliefs ;  a  number  of  engravings 
and  photographic  views,  illustrating  especially  the  architectural  and 
sculptural  remains  of  Ancient  Italy  and  Greece ;  a  small  collection 
of  engraved  copies  of  the  great  masterpieces  of  modern  painting ; 
two  series  of  historical  medallions — the  Horace  White  Collection 
and  the  Governor  Bagley  Collection — the  former  illustrative  of 
ancient,  medixval,  and  modern  European  history,  the  latter  designed 
to  embrace  the  commemorative  medals  struck  by  order  of  Congress 
or  other  authorities,  and  now  containing  one  hundred  such  medals ; 
and  a  large  collection  of  coins,  chiefly  Greek  and  Roman,  presented 
to  the  University  by  the  late  Dr.  Abraham  E  Richards. 

The  Rogers  Gallery  comprises  the  entire  collection  of  the 
original  casts  of  the  works  of  the  late  Randolph  Rogers,  more  than  a 
hundred  in  number.  It  was  given  by  that  distinguished  sculptor  to 
the  State  of  Michigan  for  the  University  museum. 

The  Lewis  Gallery,  bequeathed  to  the  University  by  the  late 
Henry  C.  Lewis,  of  Coldwater,  comprises  about  four  hundred  and 
fifty  paintings  and  forty  pieces  of  statuary. 

The  De  Caiscio  Collection  of  Latin  Inscriptions,,  about  260 
in  number,  ranging  in  age  from  the  reign  of  Augustus  to  the  5th  cen- 
tury, A.  D.  Most  of  the  inscriptions  are  on  slabs  of  marble.  This 
collection  was  acquired  in  1899  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Henry 
P.  Glover,  of  Ypsilanti. 
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The  late  J.  Q.  Adams  Fritchey.  A.M.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  a 
graduate  in  the  Class  of  1858,  bequeathed  to  the  University  a  collec- 
tion of  modern  coins,  medals,  and  medallions,  numbering  about  one 
thousand,  issued  prior  to  1876,  and  possessing  historic  value  and  in- 
terest to  numismatics. 

Dr.  Henry  Smith  Jewett  (A.B.,  1868),  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  has 
recently  presented  to  the  University  a  complete  set  of  the  yarious 
issues  of  fractional  currency  issued  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment during  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  periods.  Accom- 
panying this  collection  is  a  nearly  complete  set  of  the  "documentary" 
stamps  issued  by  the  government  during  the  Civil  War. 

A  small  but  valuable  collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities  has  re- 
cently been  presented  to  the  University  by  A.  M.  Todd,  of  Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. 


SOCIETIES 

There  are  connected  with  the^  University  a  number  of  voluntary 
literary,  philosophical,  and  scientific  organizations  which  add  not  a 
little  to  the  graduate  student's  opportunity  for  general  training.  The 
membership  of  these  societies  consists  usually  of  University  teachers 
and  advanced  students  who  are  pursuing  a  common  specialty.  They 
are  variously  organized  and  meet  weekly,  fortnightly,  or  monthly,  as 
the  case  may  be,  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  formal  papers,  for 
reports  upon  observation  and  experiment,  reviews  of  recent  litera- 
ture, etc.    These  societies  are  the  following : 

The  Philological  Association,  the  Classical  Journal  Club,  the 
Romance  Journal  Club,  Cercle  Frangais,  the  Germanic  Journal  Club, 
University  Oratorical  Association,  the  Political  Science  Club,  the 
Philosophical  Society,  the  Mathematical  Society,  the  Physical  Collo- 
quium, the  Chemical  Colloquium,  the  Zoological  Journal  Qub,  and 
the  Botanical  Journal  Club. 

FELLOWSHIPS 

Elisha  Jones  Classical  Fellowship 

In  1889  the  Elisha  Jones  Oassical  Fellowship  was  established  by 
Mrs.  Catherine  E.  Jones,  in  memory  of  her  husband,  Professor 
Elisha  Jones,  a  graduate  of  this  University  in  the  class  of  1859,  and 
for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Literary  Faculty.  Its  purpose  is 
"to  encourage  patient,  honest,  accurate  study  of  the  languages,  liter- 
ature, and  archeology  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome." 

A  candidate  for  the  Fellowship  must  have  spent  at  least  three 
entire  semesters  as  a  student  in  this  Department  of  the  University, 
and  must  be  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  this  University  of  not  more  than 
two  years'  standing.  Appointments  to  the  Fellowship  are  made  by 
an  Examining  Board,  consisting  of  President  Angell,  and  Professors 
D'Ooge,   Kelsey   and   Reed.     The   period   of   incumbency   is  limited 
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to  two  academic  years,  and  must  be  spent  at  this  University  unless 
at  any  time  the  examining  board  shall  see  fit  to  allow  the  second 
year  to  be  spent  at  some  other  place  favorable  to  classical  study. 
No  income  has  been  available  for  the  current  year. 

Newberry  Classical  Fellowship 

Mrs.  Helen  H.  Newberry,  of  Detroit,  who  gave  the  sum  of  three 
hundred  dollars  in  1904  for  the  maintenance  of  a  Fellowship  in  the 
classics,  continued  the  Fellowship  for  1907-1908.  The  holder  of  the 
Fellowship  for  the  year  was  Ludwig  Thorsten  Larsen,  A.M. 

Buhl  Classical  Fellowship 
The  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  was  given  by  Mr.  Theodore  D. 
Buhl,  of  Detroit,  for  the  support  of  a  Classical  Fellowship  for  the 
year  1907- 1908.     The  joint  holders  of  the  Fellowship  for  the  year 
were  Ray  Eli  Cleveland,  A.B.,  and  Alvin  Eleazer  Evans,  A.M. 

Peter  White  Classical  Fellowship 
Provision  for  a  Classical  Fellowship,  with   an  income  of  three 
hundred  dollars,  was  continued  for  the  year  1907-1908  by  the  Hon- 
orable  Peter  White,  of  Marquette.     The  holder  of  the   Fellowship 
for  the  year  was  ^Ibert  Robinson  Crittenden,  A.M. 

Peter  White  Fellowship  in  American  Histoiy 
Provision  for  a  Fellowship  in  American  History,  with  an  income 
of  four  hundred  dollars,  was  continued  for  the  year  1907- 1908  by  the 
Honorable  Peter  White,  of  Marquette.     The  holder  of  the  Fellowship 
for  the  year  was  Gyde  L.  King,  A.B. 

The  George  S.  Morris  Fellowship  in  Philosophy 

The  sum  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  was  again  received 
from  Mrs.  George  S.  Morris  for  the  support  of  a  Fellowship  or 
Scholarships  to  be  known  as  the  George  S.  Morris  Fellowship  or 
Scholarships  in  Philosophy,  in  honor  of  George  S.  Morris,  Professor 
of  Modern  Languages  and  Literature  from  1870  to  1879,  and  of 
Philosophy  from  1881  to  1889,  and  for  the  purchase  of  books  for 
the  Morris  Philosophical  Library.  Fifty  dollars  were  devoted  to  the 
latter  purpose,  and  one  Fellowship  and  one  Scholarship  were  estab- 
lished, which  were  awarded  for  the  year  1907- 1908,  respectively,  to 
Frank  Van  Vliet,  A.B.,  and  Elmer  Cleveland  Adams. 

Mrs.  Morris  will  make  a  similar  gift  for  1908-1909,  and  the 
amount  will  be  divided,  or  not,  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructors  in 
Philosophy.  Applications  should  be  sent  in  before  May  i,  and  should 
be  accompanied  by  the  fullest  credentials. 

Fellowship  in  Chemistry 

The  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  was  given  by  Messrs.  Parke, 
Davis  and  Company,  of  Detroit,  for  the  continuation  in  the  year 
1907-1908  of  the  Fellowship  in  Chemistry  established  by  them  in 
1895.  The  holder  of  the  Fellowship  for  the  year  was  George  Byron 
Roth,  A.B. 
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Assistant  Professors  Sanders  and  Meader: — 
Latin  Writing  (A). 

Attention  is  given  not  only  to  correctness  of  expression,  but 
also  to  matters  of  style  and  the  finer  distinctions  of  the  language. 
— Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester, 

Latin  Writing  (B). 

Lectures  on  Latin  style,  with  collateral  reading  and  written 
exercises. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Courses  A  and  B  are  usually  given  in  three  sections,  the  stu- 
dents being  classified  according  to  their  needs  and  difficulties. 

• 

Assistant  Professor  Sanders  : — 

[The  Sources  of  the  Roman  Historians. 

Lectures  with  direction  of  work  on  special  themes. — Two 
hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

This  course  will  be  omitted  in  1908- 1909.] 

Introduction  to  Latin  Palaeography. 

Lectures  on  the  various  styles  of  writing  found  in  Latin  man- 
uscripts, with  exercises  in  reading  from  facsimilies. — Two  hours  a 
week,  first  semester. 

Assistant  Professors  Sanders  and  Meader: — 
[Latin  Grammar  (A). 

Lectures  on  the  phonology  and  morphology  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage.— Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 
Omitted  in  1908- 1909.] 

Latin  Grammar  (B). 

Historical  Syntax  and  Style.  Lectures.  In  this  course  both 
the  forms  and  meanings  of  the  more  important  syntactical  types 
will  be  treated  and  special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  factors  (subjective  and  objective)  that  condition  their 
development.  The  continuity  of  the  Graeco-Roman  tradition  in 
matters  of  style  will  be  especially  dwelt  upon. — Two  hours  a  week, 
second  semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Meader: — 
The  Italic  Dialects. 

Lectures  on  the  phonology  and  morphology  of  the  dialects, 
with  the  interpretation  of  selected  inscriptions. — Two  hours  a 
week,  second  semester. 
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[The    Pseudo-Caesarian    Bellum    Africanum    and    Bellum 
Hispaniense. 

Interpretation  of  the  texts  and  critical  study  of  their  syntac- 
tical and  stylistic  peculiarities,  accompanied  by  a  continual  com- 
parison with  the  usages  of  Caesar. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semes- 
ter. 

This  course  will  be  omitted  in  1908- 1909.] 

Rapid  Residing  of  Easy  Latin. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  develop  the  ability  to  read  Latin 
without  the  use  of  a  dictionary. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Latin  Comedy. 

Selected  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence. — Two  hours  a  week, 
second  semester. 

Summer  Session,  1908 

Opportunities  for  graduate  work  in  Latin  will  be  offered  during 
the  Summer  Session.  This  work  is  accepted  as  a  partial  fulfillment 
of  the  residence  requirement  for  the  higher  degrees.  For  the  courses 
to  be  given  in  the  summer  of  1908,  consult  the  announcement  of  the 
Summer  School. 

ROMAN  LAW  AND  JURISPRUDENCE 

Professor  Drake: — 

History  of  Roman  Law. 

Lectures.  A  sketch  of  the  development  of  Roman  Private 
Law,  and  the  relations  of  Private  to  Public  Law  up  to  the  death 
of  Justinian ;  some  account  of  Roman  Law  in  the  Middle  Ages ; 
and  a  discussion  of  the  relations  of  Roman  Law  to  modem  sys- 
tems of  law. — One  hour  a  week,  first  semester. 

Roman  Provincial  Administration. 

Lectures.  A  short  account  will  be  given  of  the  geographical 
extension  of  Rome  through  her  conquests,  of  her  system  of  pro- 
vincial administration,  of  the  effect  of  provincial  development 
upon  the  life  of  the  state,  of  the  reorganization  of  the  adminis- 
tration by  Augustus  and  by  Diocletian,  and  a  sketch  of  the  later 
history  of  the  provinces. — One  hour  a  week,  second  semester. 

The  Development  of  the  Roman  Constitution. 

Lectures.  This  course  deals  with  the  Roman  constitution  up 
to  and  including  the  Augustan  age.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  reasons  for  the  failure  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Republic,  and  to  the  establishment  of  the  Principate  by  Augustus. 
Points  of  resemblance  to  the  American  constitution  will  be  noted 
.wherever  it  may  be  possible  to  institute  comparison. — Two  hours  a 
week,  firtt  semester. 
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The  Elements  of  Roman  Law. 

Lectures  and  recitations.  An  outline  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples  of  Roman  Law  is  given  in  the  Institutes  of  Gains  and  of 
Justinian.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  points  of  Roman 
Law  which  illustrate  principles  of  English  Law. — Two  hours  a 
week,  second  semester. 

The  Elements  of  Spanish  Law. 

The  history  of  Spanish  Law  and  its  relations  to  Roman  Law, 
with  an  outline  of  the  most  important  principles  of  modern  Span- 
ish Law  as  given  in  the  codes  of  our  recently  acquired  Spanish 
possessions. — Txvo  hours  a  week,  Urst  semester. 

Advanced  Course  in  Roman  Law. 

A  study  of  selected  titles  of  the  Digest  of  Justinian. — Two 
hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

The  Science  of  Jurisprudence. 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  positive  law. — Two 
hours  a  week,  second  semester, 

SANSKRIT 

The  graduate  work  in  Sanskrit  is  arranged  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  needs  of  two  classes  of  students:  (i)  Those  who  desire 
to  obtain  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  structure  of  the  language 
on  account  of  the  light  which  the  comparative  study  of  Sanskrit 
throws  upon  the  sounds,  inflection  and  syntax  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  languages  of  Europe.  By  such  students  it  may  be  advai\- 
tageously  taken  either  as  a  minor  subject  or  as  a  part  of  their  major 
study.  Such  students  will  use  texts  printed  in  Roman  characters 
and  thus  be  required  to  waste  no  time  in  the  mastery  of  a  difficult 
oriental  alphabet.  (2)  Those  who  wish  to  obtain  a  fuller  mastery 
of  the  language  and  literature  as  a  preparation  for  (a)  the  teaching 
either  of  Sanskrit  or  of  General  Linguistic  and  Comparative  Phil- 
ology, for  (b)  the  study  of  Religion  and  Comparative  Literature, 
for  (c)  missionary  or  other  activities  in  India,  of  which  Sanskrit 
is  the  sacred  language,  spoken  by  all  brahmins. 

No  announcement  of  courses  of  instruction  is  here  made,  since 
the  work  will  in  most  cases  require  adjustment  to  the  needs  of  the 
individual  students. 

The  work  in  Sanskrit  is  conducted  by  Assistant  Professor 
Meader. 

OBNBRAL  LINOUISTICS  AND  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOOY 

The  courses  announced  below  are  designed  for  students -of  both 
ancient  and  modern  languages.  They  aim  to  familiarize  the  students 
With  the  general  principles  and  methods  of  the  Science  of  Lan- 
guage, to  present  the  most  important  facts  in  the  life  and  growth  of 
language,  and  to  offer  an  opportunity  and  direction  in  original  inves- 
tigations. 
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Assistant  Professor  Meader: — 

GENERAL    COURSES 

Designed  for  those  who  study  the  subject  as  a  collateral  to 
work  in  special  languages. 

Principles  of  Linguistic  Science. 

The  aim  of  the  course  will  be  to  familiarize  the  student  with 
the  general  principles  and  the  more  important  problems  of  lin- 
guistic science.  Among  the  topics  discussed  are :  the  relation  of 
the  Science  of  Language  to  the  other  humanistic  sciences  and  to 
the  natural  sciences;  Psychology  and  the  Science  of  Language; 
the  processes  of  word-formation  and  development  and  loss  of 
inflection ;  development  of  syntactical  forms ;  causes  and  manner 
of  changes  in  meaning;  representative  types  of  language  structure, 
various  bases  of  classification ;  theories  concerning  the  origin  of 
language. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Comparative  Philology. 

The  giim  of  the  cotu'se  will  be  the  study  of  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  sounds,  inflections  and  syntactical  forms  of 
the  Indo-European  languages.  The  course  will  deal  with  the 
methods  and  principles  of  comparative  philology,  the  chief  char- 
acteristics of  the  Indo-European  languages,  their  relationships  and 
classification,  the  sounds  and  inflections  of  the  Greek,  Latin 
(French)  and  Germanic  languages,  accent  and  vowel  gradation 
(Ablaut),  analogy,  comparative  syntax,  bibliography  of  compara- 
tive philology.  Lectures  and  recitations. — Two  hours  a  week,  sec- 
ond semester. 

SPECIAL  COURSES 

No  courses  can  here  be  described  in  detail  as  they  must  vary 
with  the  needs  of  the  students.  In  general  they  will  be  directed 
toward  the  intensive  study  of  special  problems  in  the  fields  -  of 
phonology,  morphology  and  semantics  (Science  of  Meanings). 

CLASSICAL  ART  AND  ARCHiCOLOQY 

The  following  courses  do  not  require  a  knowledge  of  Greek  or 
of  Latin.  The  large  collection  of  lantern  slides  and  photographs 
owned  by  the  University  makes  it  possible  to  illustrate  all  these 
courses  fully.  The  collection  of  casts  of  ancient  sculpture  in  the 
Art  Gallery  is  also  utilized  in  the  courses  in  ancient  art.  A  more 
complete  statement  of  the  material  at  hand  for  the  study  of  Roman 
Archaeology  is  given  under  the  department  of  Latin. 

Professor  D'Ooge: — 

[Ancient  Greek  Life.     Athens  and  its  Monuments. 

Lectures  illustrated  by  means  of  stereopticon  slides. — Two 
hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Omitted  in  1908-1909;  to  be  given  in  1909-1910.] 
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History  of  Greek  Art  from  the  Beginning  to  the  Roman 
Period. 

Lectures  and  assigned  readings  on  Greek  Architecture,  Sculp* 
ture,  Vase-painting,  and  the  minor  arts.     The  course  is  illustrated 
with  the  stereopticon,   and  occasional   lectures   are   given   in   the  • 
Art  Gallery. — Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Professor  Kelsey: — 

[The  Topography  and  Monuments  of  the  City  of  Rome. 

Lectures,  illustrated. — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 
Omitted  in  1908-1909;  to  be  given  in  1909-1910.] 

[Roman  Art  as  Studied  in  the  Monuments: 

Introduction  to  Roman  Archaeology ;  Elements  of  Roman 
Architecture ;  sculpture,  painting  and  the  minor  arts  in  the  Roman 
period.  Lectures,  illustrated  with  the  stereopticon. — Three  hours 
a  week,  second  semester. 

Omitted  in  1908- 1909.] 

Professor  Bonner: — 

Greek  Religion. 

Illustrated   lectures   and   assigned   topics   for   investigation.—  ' 
Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester, 

Greek  and  Roman  Mythology. 

Lectures.  Illustrated  with  the  stereopticon. — One  hour  a 
week,  second  semester, 

SEMITICS  AND  HELLENISTIC  GREEK 

The  courses  in  Semitics  are  intended  for: — (i)  students  who 
are  seeking  a  liberal  culture;  (2)  students  of  the  classical  and  mod- 
ern languages,  to  furnish  them  with  necessary  data  for  the  study  of 
the  philosophy  of  language  and  phonetic  laws;  (3)  students  who 
wish  to  make  a  special  study  of  Semitics  (the  courses  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy)  ;  (4)  students  of  ancient  his- 
tory; (5)  students  of  art  and  archxology;  (6)  students  of  ethics  and 
theology. 

Note. — The  selections  in  the  linguistic  courses  offered  below 
may  be  changed  to  meet  special  needs  of  applicants. 
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Professor  Craig  and  Dr.  French  : — 

HBBRBW* 

Genesis. 

Baer  and  Delitzsch's  Text.  Gesenius'  Hebrew  Grammar  by 
Kautzch,  trans,  by  Collins,  26th  Edition.  Craig's  Hebrew  Word 
Manual. — Three  hours  a  week,  Urst  semester. 

Historical  Literature :  Judges  and  I  and  II  Samuel. 

Theile's  Biblia  Hebraica.  Gesenius'  Lexicon. — Three  hours 
a  week,  second  semester. 

Prophetic  Literature. 

Amos,  Hosea,  and  Isaiah.  Study  of  the  nature  and  content  of 
prophecy  in  its  literary,  historical,  and  ethical  aspects.  Text- 
books :  Hebrew  Bible,  Driver's  Hebrew  Moods  and  Tenses. — Two 
hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Poetical  Literature :   the  Book  of  Job. 

Including  study  of  the  literary  structure  and  critique  of  the 
dominant  ideas.  Baer  and  Delitzsch's  Text  and  Haupt's  Poly- 
chrome Edition  (text  by  Siegfried). — Two  hours  a  week,  second 
semester. 

A5SYRIAN 

Introduction  to  Easy  Historical  Inscriptions. 

From  the  Ninth  Century  b.  c,  with  study  of  the  grammar. 
Text-books :  Delitzsch's  Assyrische  Lesestitcke,  vierte  AuHage. — 
Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Historical  Inscriptions. 

Selecions  from  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia 
(R.  I-V.) — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester.     [1909-1910.] 

Babylonian  Epics: 

Stories  of  Creation,  the  Deluge,  and  the  War  of  Marduk 
against  Tiamat,  with  lectures  on  the  Cosmology  of  the  Babylon- 
ians.— Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Religious  Literature. 

King's  "The  Prayers  of  the  Lifting-up  of  the  hand."  Craig's 
"Religious  Texts." — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester.  [1909- 
1910.I 

*  Candidates  for  a  higher  degree  who  wish  to  elect  a  Semitic  language 
as  one  of  the  subjects  leading  to  the  degree,  must  have  previously  com- 
pleted Courses  1  and  2  in  Hebrew,  or  an  equivalent  thereto  in  some  Semitic 
language. 
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HISTORY  AND  ARCtfiCOLOOY 

Lectures  on  the  Ancient  Babylonians,  Assyrians,  Hebrew, 

Phoenicians. 

The  lectures  are  based  on  the  study  of  the  monuments. — Two 
hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  Israel  and  Judah. 
From  earliest  times  to  the  Reformation  of  Ezra. 

Lectures.    Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Lectures.    Study  of  the  Prophetic  Books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. 

Lectures.    The  Religion  of  the  Semites. 

Lectures.    The  Wisdom  Literature  of  the  Jews  and  com- 
parison with  similar  productions  by  other  peoples. 

ARABIC 

Introductory  Course. 

Grammar  and  reading.  Socin's  Arabic  Grammar  (English 
edition)  and  Briinow's  Chrestomathy. — Two  hours  a  week,  second 
semester. 

Selected  Suras  from  the  Quran. 

Chrestomathia  Quarani  Arabica,  Nallino,  with  introductory 
lectures  on  the  life  of  Muhammed  and  Muhammedanism. — Two 
hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

ARAMAIC,  SYRIAC,  BTHIOPIC 

Courses  in  Aramaic,  Syriac,  Ethiopic  are  arranged  to  suit  the 
needs  of  advanced  students. 

HBLLENISTIC  GREEK 

New  Testament. 

a.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  including  grammatical  study  of 
the  peculiarities  of  Hellenistic  Greek,  and  historical  introduction 
to  the  book.  Text-books :  Westcott  and  Hort's  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment, revised  edition  with  introduction  by  Ph.  Schaff;  Thayer's 
Winer's  New  Testament  Grammar;  Blass'  Grammar  of  New  Tes- 
tament  Greek;    Thayer's    Greek-English    Lexicon. — Two   hours  a 

b.  I  Corinthians,  II  Corinthians,  and  the  study  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Age.  Grammar  and  lexicon  as  in  the  first  semester,  and 
Liddell  and  Scott's  Lexicon. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester, 
week,  first  semester. 

Septuagint. 

Selections  from  the  historical  books  and  the  prophets  with 
comparison  of  the  Hebrew  and  Vulgate  Texts.     Swete's  Edition. 
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ROMANCE  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURE 

PRBNCH 

The  advanced  and  graduate  courses  here  described  presuppose 
in  general  three  years'  previous  collegiate  study  of  French.  The 
minimum  requirement  of  undergraduate  preparation  is  represented 
by  courses  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  described  in  the  University  Calendar 
for  1907-1908. 

Professor  Can  field: — 

Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

This  course  deals  with  the  main  aspects  of  poetry  in  France 
from  the  beginnings  of  Romanticism  to  the  present  time.  The 
chief  and  representative  poets  are  studied  in  connection  with  the 
currents  of  thought  of  the  time.  Lectures,  reading,  and  discus- 
sions. Open  to  undergraduates  and  graduates. — Three  hours  a 
week,  throughout  the  year. 

The  History  of  the  Novel  in  France. 

This  course  will  trace  the  growth  of  the  novel  as  a  form  of 
literature  and  its  various  transformations.  A  number  of  repre- 
sentative masterpieces  of  different  periods  will  be  read,  and  both 
their  technical  qualities  and  their  relation  to  the  social  and  intel- 
lectual environments  of  the  time  will  be  studied.  Particular  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  preparation  and  development  of  the  mover 
ment  of  realism  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Open  to  graduates 
and  undergraduates. — Three  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Seminary  in  French  Literature. 

The  early  works  of  Victor  Hugo.  Various  questions  with 
regard  to  the  sources,  structure,  style,  etc.,  of  these  works  will  be 
examined. — Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Historical  French  Grammar. 

Lectures  on  Phonology  and  Morphology,  and  reading  of  Old 
French  texts.  For  undergraduates  and  graduates. — Two  hours  a 
week,  throughout  the  year. 

Professor  Levi: — 

History  of  French  Literature  in  the  Seventeenth,  Eigh- 
teenth and  Nineteenth  Centuries. 

A  general  survey.  Lectures,  reports,  reading.  For  under- 
graduates and  graduates. — Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year, 

Hugo  and  Balzac. 

The  -art  and  literary  methods  as  seen  in  the  novels  of  those 
writers.  Lectures,  readings,  reports,  and  discussions.  For  under- 
graduates and  graduates. — Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 
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Professor  Effinger: — 

The  Dramatic  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth 
Centuries.  ' 

The  Drama  of  the  Revolution ;  the  Melodramatic  Period ;  the 
Romantic  Movement;  the  Modern  Drama.  Lectures,  reading,  and 
reports. — Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Proseminary  in  French  Literature. 

The  Romantic  Drama. — Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the 
year. 

Assistant  Professor  Thieme: — 
French  Versification. 

A  critical  and  historical  examination  of  the  structure  of 
French  verse.  Primarily  for  graduates. — Two  hours  a  week,  first 
semester. 

Dr.  Hamilton: — 

Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  French  period, 
reading  of  Old  French  texts. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

PROVENCAL 

Dr.  Hamilton: — 

Outline  of  the  Grammar,  with  readings  in  Appel's  Provenza- 
lische  Chrestomathie.  Primarily  for  graduates. — Two  hours  a 
ween,  second  semester. 

rTALIAN 

The  minimum  requirement  for  admission  to  the  courses  an- 
nounced below  consists  of  courses  i  and  2  described  in  the  Uni- 
versity Calendar  for  1907- 1908,  or  an  equivalent. 

Professor  Levi: — 

Dante :  La  Vita  Nuova  and  La  Divina  Commedia. 

Lectures  on  the  life  and  works  of  Dante  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  interpretation  of  the  Divine  Comedy.  Recitations  and 
reports  on  assigned  reading.  For  undergraduates  and  graduates. 
— Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

SPANISH 

The  minimum  requirement  for  entrance  to  the  advanced  courses 
in  Spanish,  announced  below,  consists  in  courses  x  and  2,  and  3  and 
Za,  described  in  the  University  Calendar  for  1907- 1908,  or  an  equiva- 
lent. 
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Assistant  Professor  Wagner: — 

The  Don  Quixote. 

In 'this  course  the  masterpiece  of  Cervantes  will  be  critically 
read  and  the  manifold  aspects  of  its  significance  studied. — Two 
hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

[Lope  de  Vega  and  the  Classical  Drama. 

Representative  masterpieces  of  the  drama  of  the  seventeenth 
century  will  be  read  and  interpreted. — Two  hours  a  week,  through- 
out the  year. 

Omitted  in  1908-1909.] 

Outline  of  the  History  of  Spanish  Literature. 

Lectures  intended  to  accompany  the  foregoing  courses  and  to 
offer  such  a  view  of  the  more  important  movements  in  Spanish 
literature  that  the  works  studied  may  be  seen  in  their  proper 
historical  perspective. — One  hour  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Summer  Session,  1908 

Graduate  students  competent  to  enroll  for  a  higher  degree  who 
wish  to  work  in  French  will  be  given  direction  along  the  lines  best 
suited  to  their  needs.  Only  the  general  division  of  the  work  is 
indicated  below.  Candidates  for  graduate  work  are  urged  to  confer 
personally  or  by  letter  with  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  subject 
they  wish  to  take  up  before  the  beginning  of  the  session. 

Professor  Effinger: — 

Modern  French  Literature. 

Work  will  be  directed,  according  to  the  needs  of  students.  In 
the  study  of  special  periods,  of  the  history  of  special  literary 
forms,  as  the  drama  or  the  novel,  or  of  particular  authors,  or  in 
the  investigation  of  a  special  question. 

Professor  Canfield: — 

French  Philology  and  Old  French. 

Students  will  be  given  direction  either  in  an  introductory 
study  of  the  elements  of  historical  grammar  or  of  the  literature 
of  the  Old  French  period,  or  in  a  more  thorough  study  of  selected 
texts  or  of  special  subjects  connected  with  medixval  literature. 
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GERMANIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURE 

OBRMAN 

The  advanced  and  graduate  courses  in  German,  announced 
below,  presuppose  a  reasonably  thorough  and  extended  knowledge 
of  the  written  and  spoken  language,  and  an  acquaintance  with  some 
of  the  masterpieces  of  modern  German  literature,  both  of  which 
may  be  obtained  from  the  undergraduate  work  not  here  mentioned. 
The  minimum  requirement  of  undergraduate  preparation  for  the 
graduate  courses  consists  of  Courses  i,  2,  3,  4,  9,  ga,  10  and  loa, 
and  options  in  5a,  5b,  5c,  sd,  7,  6a,  6b,  6c,  6d,  and  8,  as  described  in 
the  University  Calendar  for  1907- 1908,  or  work  equivalent  to  the 
courses  mentioned. 

Courses  50,  sb,  sCj  sd,  7,  6a,  6b,  6c,  6d,  and  8  are  primarily 
intended  for  undergraduates,  but  are  recommended  to  graduates 
who  wish  to  study  the  best  productions  of  the  German  classics. 

Professor  Winkler: — 
Goethe's  Faust. 

Lectures  and  recitations.  Thomas'  edition.  The  drama  is 
studied  as  a  work  of  art,  and  the  life  and  thought  of  Goethe, 
affording  a  basis  for  its  interpretation,  are  carefully  reviewed  and 
analyzed.  An  excellent  Goethe  library,  which  contains  the  most 
important  critical  material  on  Faust,  affords  ample  opportunity 
for  special  study.  Advanced  course  open  to  undergraduates  and 
graduates. — 7\vo  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

History  of  German  Literature. 

Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  A  survey  of  German  litera- 
ture in  its  development  from  the  beginnings  down  to  the  death  of 
Lessing,  with  special  regard  to  important  epochs,  notable  liter- 
ary monuments,  and  underlying  intellectual  movements.  Vogt  und 
Koch,  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Litteratur  von  den  altesten  Zeiten 
bis  2ur  Gegenwart.  Robertson,  History  of  German  Literature. 
Advanced  course  open  to  undergraduates  and  graduates. — Two 
hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

German  Romanticism. 

Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  The  beginnings  of  Gernian 
Romanticism.  Influence  of  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Schelling  upon  the 
Romantic  movement.  Its  relation  to  German  Classicism  and  to 
the  social  and  political  life  of  the  times.  The  younger  Romantic 
movement.  The  period  of  the  wars  of  liberation.  The  intellectual 
tation  of  the  Nibelungenlied,  Gudrun  and  minor  epics.  Ad- 
vanced course  open  to  undergraduates  and  graduates. — Two  hours 
a  week,  throughout  year. 
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Proseminary  in  Schiller. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  Schiller's  life  and  works  with 
special  emphasis  upon  his  philosophical  speculations  and  their 
influence  upon  his  poetical  activity.  Reports  and  discussions. 
Primarily  for  graduates. — Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the 
year. 

Teacl^ers*  Courses. 

(a)  Selected  dramas  of  Schiller,  Lessing  and  Goethe.  Lec- 
tures, discussions  and  reports. — Two  hours  a  week,  throughout 
the  year, 

(&)  Lectures  and  discussions  on  the  methods  of  teaching 
German  and  the  organization  of  courses. — One  hour  a  week,  sec- 
ond semester. 

Journal  Club: — 
Current  Literature  on  Germanic  Philology. 

Meetings  of  instructors  and  advanced  students  in  the  Ger- 
man department  are  held  once  every  two  or  three  weeks  through- 
out the  year  at  which  reports  are  made  on  the  important  contri- 
butions to  Germanic  philology  and  literature. 

Professor  Diekhoff: — 
Middle  High  German. 

Lectures  and  recitations  with  assigned  readings.  This  course 
is  intended  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  Middle  High  German ; 
incidentally  it  includes  a  brief  sketch  of  the  historical  development 
of  modern  German  phonology  and  inflection.  The  selections  read 
are  drawn  from  homiletic  prose,  folk-epic,  court-epic,  and  lyric; 
and  in  the  translation  of  these  into  modern  German  special  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  principles  underlying  change  in  the  word- 
signification.  Paul,  Mittelhochdeutsche  Grammatik,  4te  Aufl.,  and 
Bachmann,  Mittelhochdeutsches  Lesebuch.  Reading  and  interpre- 
tation of  the  Nibelungenlied,  Gudrun  and  minor  epics.  Ad- 
vanced course  open  to  undergraduates  and  graduates. — Two  hours 
a  iveck.  throughout  year. 

The  Middle  High  German  Court  Epic. 

Lectures  with  collateral  readings  on  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures, composition,  legendary  setting,  language,  and  metre  of  the 
court-epic.  Reading  and  interpretation  of  'Parzival.  Reports  on 
assigned  topics..  Primarily  for  graduates. — Two  hours  a  week, 
second  semester. 
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Introductory  Course  in  Old  High  German. 

Lectures  based  upon  Braune's  Abriss  der  althochdeutschen 
Lautlehre,  2te  Aufl.,  and  readings  from  Braune's  Althochdeutsches 
Lesebuch,  4te  Aufl.  The  course  will  include  a  review  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  literature  of  the  period.  Primarily  for  graduates. — 
Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year, 

German  Grammar. 

The  aim  of  the  course  will  be  to  give  the  student  a  compre- 
hensive and  systematic  view  of  Modern  German  Grammar.  Lec- 
tures, discussions,  and  reports.  Advanced  course  for  undergrad- 
uates and  graduates. — Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

The  History  of  the  German  Language. 

This  course  aims  to  give  a  systematic  presentation  of  the  gen- 
eral development  of  the  German  language  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  present.  A  knowledge  of  Gothic,  Old  High  German  and 
Middle  High  German  is  assumed.  Primarily  for  graduates. — Two 
hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year, 

Proseminary  in  Lessing. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  life  and  works  of  Lessing.  Re- 
ports and  discussions.  Primarily  for  graduates. — Two  hours  a 
week,  throughout  the  year,  • 

[Old  Saxon. 

Lectures  and  recitations.  Holthausen,  Altsachsisches  Elemen- 
tarbuch,  and  Behagel's  edition  of  Heliand. — Two  hours  a  week, 
throughout  the  year. 

Omitted  in   1908-1909;  to  be  given  in   1909-1910.] 

Assistant  Professor  Hildner: — 

Proseminary  in  the  Storm  and  Stress  Movement. 

Study  of  the  foreign  influences  and  the  social  and  literary 
conditions  of  Germany  that  gave  rise  to  the  movement.  Inves-* 
tigations  in  Hamann,  Herder,  Lavater,  Goethe,  Lenz,  Klinger, 
Maler  Muller,  Schiller,  Heinse,  etc.  Reports  and  discussions. 
Primarily  for  graduates. — Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the 
year. 

Friedrich  Hehbel. 

A  critical  study  of  his  leading  dramas.  Lectures,  discussions 
and  reports.  Advanced  course  for  undergraduates  and  graduates. 
— Two  hours  a  week.  Hrst  semester. 
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Assistant  Professor  Boucke: — 
Heinrich  Heine. 


^  A  comprehensive  study  of  his  life'  and  works.  Lectures  and 
reports  on  assigned  topics.  Advanced  course  open  to  undergrad- 
uates and  graduates. — Two  hours  c  week,  first  semester, 

Proseminary  in  Goethe. 

A  critical  study  of  the  leading  works  of  Goethe.  Reports, 
lectures,  discussions.  "  Primarily  for  graduates. — Two  hours  a 
week,  throughout  the  year. 

The  History  of  German  Civilization. 

Lectures  and .  readings  from  Gustav  Freytag's  Bildcr  aus  der 
deutschcn  Vcrgangenheit.  This  course  is  intended  to  supplement 
the  courses  in  German  literature,  and  gives  a  survey  of  the  histor- 
ical development  of  German  culture  in  its  various  expressions  up 
to  the  beginning  of  this  century,  with  special  regard  to  the  more 
important  epochs.  Open  to  undergraduates  and  graduates. — Two 
hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

The  History  of  German  Literature  from  1848-1900. 

A  general  survey  of  the  main  literary  currents  of  this 
period,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  leading  dramatists  and 
novelists  and  upon  the  recent  naturalistic  movement  in  Germany. 
Lectures,  discussions  and  reports.  Advanced  course  open  to  un- 
dergraduates and  graduates. — Two  hours  a  zvet/t,  throughout  the 
year. 

Assistant  Professor  Florer: — 
Life  and  Works  of  Luther. 

Lectures  on  Luther's  influence  on  the  development  of  the 
German  written  language.  Discussions  of  the  relation  of  Luther's 
teachings  to  the  modern  religious  movements  in  Germany.  Ad- 
vanced course  open  to  graduates  and  undergraduates. — Two  hours 
a  week,  first  semester. 

Studies  in  the  Development  of  the  German  Novel. 

Lectures  on  the  leading  tendencies  of  the  modern  German 
novel  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  recent  works  of  Frenssen 
and  Rosegger.  Advanced  course  open  to  undergraduates  and  grad- 
uates.— Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 
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GOTHIC 

Dr.  Eggert: — 

Introductory  Course. 

Lectures  on  phonology  and  morphology,  and  readin^^  of  the 
Gospels.  Streitberg's  Gotisches  Elementarbuch.  This  course 
serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  German  Philology.  Pri- 
marily for  graduates. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Advanced  Course. 

The  Epistles.  Heyne's  Ulfilas,  Qte  Aufl.  Primarily  for  grad- 
uates.— Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

SCANDINAVIAN 

Dr.  Hollander: — 
Old  Icelandic. 

Introductory  course.  Lectures  and  reading  of  selections  from 
the  Sagas.  Kahle's  altislandisches  Elementarbuch.  Primarily  for 
graduates. — Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

PHONETICS 

Dr.  Eggert: — 

The  Elements  of  Phonetics. 

A  study  of  the  elements  of  speech-sounds,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  needs  of  candidates  preparing  to  teach  modern  lan- 
guages.— Two  hours  a  zveek,  first  or  second  semester. 

Summer  Session,  1908 

The  advanced  and  graduate  courses  in  German,  announced 
below,  presupposes  a  reasonably  thorough  and  extended  knowledge 
of  the  written  and  spoken  language,  and  an  acquaintance  with  some 
of  the  masterpieces  of  modern  German  literature,  both  of  which 
may  be  obtained  from  the  undergraduate  work  not  here  mentioned. 
The  minimum  requirement  of  undergraduate  preparation  for  the 
graduate  courses  consists  of  Courses  i,  2,  3,  4,  9,  ga,  10  and  loa, 
and  options  in  5a,  sb,  5c,  5J,  7,  Ca,  6b,  6c,  6d,  and  8,  as  described 
in  the  University  Calendar  for  1907- 1908,  or  work  equivalent  to  the 
courses  mentioned. 

Professor  Winkler:—^ 

Goethe's  Faust. 

Lectures  and  recitations.  Thomas'  edition.  The  drama  is 
studied  as  a  work  of  art,  and  the  life  and  thought  of  Goethe 
affording  a  basis  for  its  interpretation,  are  carefully  reviewed 
and  analyzed.  An  excellent  Goethe  libi^ary,  which  contains  the 
most  important  critical  material  on  Faust,  affords  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  special  study.  Advanced  course  open  to  undergradu- 
ates and  graduates. 
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History  of  German  Literature. 

Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  A  survey  of  German  litera- 
ture in  its  development  from  the  beginnings  down  to  the  death 
of  Lessing,  with  special  regard  to  important  epochs,  notable  liter- 
ary monuments,  and  underlying  intellectual  movements.  Vogt 
und  Koch,  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Litteratur  von  den  altesten 
Zeiten  bis'  zur  Gegenwert.  Robertson,  History  of  German  Liter- 
ature.    Advanced  course  open  to  undergraduates  and  graduates. 

German  Romanticism. 

Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  The  beginnings  of  German 
Romanticism.  Influence  of  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Schelling  upon  the 
Romantic  movement.  Its  relation  to  German  Classicism  and  to 
the  social  and  political  .life  of  the  times.  The  younger  Romantic 
movement.  The  period  of  the  wars  of  liberation.  The  intellectual 
and  political  movement  leading  to  the  revolution  of  1848.  Ad- 
vanced course  open  to  undergraduates  and  graduates. 

Of  the  above  three  courses,  the  two  elected  by  the  larger 
number  of  students  will  be  given  during  the  Summer  Session. 

Professor  Diekhoff: — 

Middle  High  German. 

Lectures  and  recitations  with  assigned  readings.  This  course 
is  intended  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  Middle  High  German ; 
incidentally  it  includes  a  brief  sketch,  of  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  modern  German  phonology  and  inflection.  The  selections 
read  are  drawn  from  homiletic  prose,  folk-epic,  court-epic,  and 
lyric;  and  in  the  translation  of  these  into  modern  German  spe- 
cial atttention  is  paid  to  the  principles  underlying  change  in  the 
word-signification.  Patil,  Mittelhochdeutsche  Grammatik,  4te 
Aufl.,  and  Bachmann,  Mittelhochdeutsches  Lesebuch.  Advanced 
course  open  to  undergraduates  and  graduates. 

Introductory  Course  in  Old  High  German. 

Lectures  based  upon  Braune's  Abriss  der  althochdcutschen 
Lautlehre,  2te  Aufl.,  and  readings  from  Braune's  Althochdeutsches 
Lesebuch,  4te  Aufl.  The  course  will  include  a  review  of  the 
history  of  the  literature  of  the  period.     Primarily  for  graduates. 

German  Grammar. 

The  aim  of  the  course  will  be  to  give  the  student  a  compre> 
hensive  and  systematic  view  of  Modern  German  Grammar.  Lec- 
tures, discussions,  and  reports.  Advanced  course  for  undergrad- 
uates and  graduates. 

Of  the  above  three  courses,  the  two  selected  by  the  larger 
number  of  students  will  be  given  during  the  Summer  Session. 
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ENGLISH 

The  following  courses  (open  also  to  undergraduates  who  are 
prepared  to  take  them)  will  ordinarily  be  found  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  graduate  students.  In  cases  of  students  who  have  special- 
ized in  English  for  their  first  degree,  additional  advanced  courses 
for  graduate  study  are  provided  after  conference  with  the  candi- 
date. Some  of  the  subjects  assigned  in  recent  years  are  the  fol- 
lowing: The  English  Satirists  of  the  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth,  and 
Eighteenth  Centuries;  The  Romantic  Revival  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century;  The  Rise  and  Development  of  the  English  Chronicle 
Play;   Elizabethan  Comedy;   Elizabethan  Tragedy. 

Assistant  Professor  Tilley  : — 

Anglo-Saxon  Poetry. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  course  to  make  the  student  familiar 
with  the  most  important  poetical  literature  of  the  Old-English 
period. — Two  hours   a  week,  second  semester. 

The  History  of  the  English  Language. 

Lectures  on  the  most  important  factors  in  the  history  of  the 
language,  together  with  the  investigation  of  the  cause  and  pro- 
cess of  certain  changes  in  usage. — Two  hours  a  week,  first 
semester. 

Modern  English  Grammar. 

This  course  is  intended  specially  for  candidates  preparing  to 
teach  English  grammar. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

The  English  Drama  Before  Shakespeare. 

Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Professor  Tatlock  : — 

Anglo-Saxon. 

This  course  aims  to  give  a  sense  of  the  development  and 
continuity  of  the  English  language,  some  acquaintance  with 
Anglo-Saxon  literature,  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  West-Saxon 
prose. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

[English  Literature  of  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Cen- 
turies. 

This  course  is  open,  without  permission,  to  those  only  who 
take,  or  have  taken,  a  course  in  Chaucer.  It  will  deal  maiiily  with 
pre-Chaucerian  Middle  English  literature,  and  will  consist  in  lec- 
tures and  outside  reading,  with  the  purpose  of  illustrating  Chau- 
cer and  the  Middle  Ages.  Mediaeval  literature  will  be  classified 
according  to  its  various  genres  and  origins;  an  account  will  be 
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given  of  twelfth  century  Latin  literature,  of  the  chronicles,  of  the 
origins  of  the  Arthurian  and  other  romantic  material,  of  the 
fabliaux,  the  legends,  and  the  like.  This  course  may  advantage- 
ously be  taken  by  students  of  any  modern  literature  or  of  mediae- 
val history. — Two  hours  a  week,  Hrst  semester. 

Omitted  in   1908-1909;  to  be  given  in   1909-1910.] 

English  Literature  from  Chaucer  to  the  Renaissance. 

This  course  consists  in  lectures  and  outside  reading  on 
Wyclif,  Chaucer,  Gower,  Langland,  Malory,  Skelton,  the  Scottish 
poets  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  other  writers, 
and  on  the  native  origins  of  the  English  drama. — Two  hours  a 
week,  first   semester, 

[Chaucer.    Advanced  Course. 

Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Omitted  in   1908- 1909;  to  be  given  in   1909-19 10.] 

Middle  English. 

The  course  will  consist  of  the  reading  in  class  of  the  selec- 
tions from  early  prose  and  verse  in  Professor  Emerson's  Middle 
English  Reader;  the  requisite  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  lan- 
guage itself.  The  course  may  advantageously  be  preceded  or 
accompanied  by  a  course  in  Chaucer. — Two  hours  a  week,  second 
semester. 

Professors  Demmon  and  Strauss: — 

English  Literature  Seminary. 

Each  student  is  expected  first,  to  read  the  entire  list  of  works 
.  with  which  the  course  deals,  together  with  such  critical  literature 
on  each  subject  as  there  may  be  time  for;  second,  to  present  an 
essay  upon  an  assigned  masterpiece;  third,  to  participate  each 
week  in  a  general  ex  tempore  discussion  of  the  work  under  con- 
sideration. The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  lay  a  foundation  for  cor- 
rectly estimating  literary  masterpieces  of  varying  types.  The  list 
of  masterpieces  is  as  follows :  Spenser's  Faery  Queen ;  Shake- 
speare's Sonnets ;  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  and  Paradise  Re- 
gained ;  Dryden's  Absalom  and  Achitophel ;  Pope's  Essay  on  Man ; 
Wordsworth's  Prelude,  and  Excursion;  Tennyson's  Maud,  and 
Idylls  of  the  King;  Browning's  The  Ring  and  the  Book;  Swin- 
burne's Atalanta  in  Calydon. — Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Shakespeare  Seminary. 

The  method  is  similar  to  that  in  the  preceding  course.  The 
plays  selected  are :  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream ;  The  Merchant 
of  Venice;  As  You  Like  It;  Twelfth  Night;  The  Tempest; 
Richard  III ;  the  two  parts  of  Henry  IV ;  Henry  V ;  Romeo  and 
Juliet ;  Hamlets;  Othello ;  King  Lear ;  Macbeth ;  Coriolanus  -^ 
Three  k9ur»*cKW^K  second  semester^ 
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American  Literature  Seminary. 

Authors  studied:  Irving,  Cooper,  Bryant,  Emerson,  Haw- 
thorne, Longfellow,  Whitticr,  Poe,  Holmes,  Thoreau,  Lowell, 
Bayard  Taylor,  Howells,  and  James.  Representative  works  of 
the  authors  named  are  studied,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  dis- 
cover the  distinctively  American  element  by  a  comparative  study 
with  British  authors. — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 
When  this  subject  is  taken  for  an  advanced  degree,  individual 
work  is  assigned  'for  the  first  semester,  upon  which  the  can- 
didate is  expected  to  make  weekly  reports. 

Poetics. 

Lectures.  Candidates  who  take  their  major  in.  English  Liter- 
ature are  expected  to  take  this  course  in  connection  with  the 
seminary  work  in  English  Literature  and  Shakespeare. — One  hour 
a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Studies  in  the  Text  of  Shakespeare. 

The  aim  will  be  to  illustrate  the  method  of  textual  study  as 
applied  to  a  play  like  Hamlet,  and  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome 
in  establishing  a  text.  The  McMillan  Shakespeare  Library  af- 
fords a  very  full  apparatus  for  these  studies. — Throughout  the 
year. 

The  Development  of  the  English  NoveL 

A  study  of  the  rise  of  the  novel  in  England  as  an  art  form, 
with  an  attempt  to  discover  the  principle  of  its  development.  Lec- 
tures, discussions,  and  readings  in  the  works  of  Lyly,  Greene, 
Lodge,  Nashe,  Sidney,  Bunyan,  Defoe,  Swift,  Addison  and  Steele, 
Richardson,  Fielding,  Smollett,  Sterne,  and  others.-^Two  hours  a 
week,  -first  semester. 

Prose  Fiction  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Lectures,  discussions,  and  readings  in  the  works  of  Scott, 
Austen,  Bulwer-Lytton,  Disraeli,  Dickens,  the  Bronti  sisters, 
George  Eliot,  Reade,  Trollope,  Kingsley,  Meredith,  Blackmore, 
Hardy,  Stevenson,  and  others. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  se- 
mester. 

A  Study  of  Poetic  Forms  (Epic,  Lyric,  Drama). 

Readings  in  the  works  of  Tennyson,  Arnold,  Morris,  Rossetti, 
and  Swinburne.  Some  attention  will  be  given  to  English  metres. 
— Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Summer  Session,  1908 

Graduate  students  competent  to  enroll  for  a  higher  degree  will 
be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  do  work  in  English  along  the  lines 
best  suited  to  their  needs.  The  courses  offered  below  are  con- 
sidered  well  adapted  to  the  greater  number. 
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FOR    GRADUATES    AND    UNDERGRADUATES 

Assistant  Professor  Tilley: — 

Historical  English  Grammar. 

By  the  study  of  the  principles  of  historical  grammar,  of  com- 
parative grammar,  and  of  the  psychology  of  speech,  modern 
English  grammar  is  shown  to  be  a  living  outgrowth  of  the  past 
stages  of  the  language.  This  course  is  designed  especially  for 
teachers  of  English  grammar. 

Professor  Demmon  : — 
Chaucer. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  three  things, 
some  acquaintance  with  mediaeval  life  as  it  is  illustrated  by  the 
Canterbury  Tales,  an  understanding  of  the  English  language  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  a  familiarity  with  Chaucer  and  his 
poetry.  A  system  of  pronunciation  will  be  taught  approximating 
to  that  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  Prologue  and  several  of 
the  Tales  will  be  read  in  class,  and  some  of  Chaucer's  other 
works  will  be  assigned  for  outside  reading. 

PRIMARILY    FOR   GRADUATES 

Professor  Demmon  : — 
Dramatic  History  and  Technique. 

With  special  reference  to  Shakespeare,  his  predecessors  and 
his  contemporaries.  This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  gradu- 
ate students  working  towards  a  higher  degree.  Pollard's  "Eng- 
lish Miracle  Plays,"  Woodbridge's  "Drama,  its  Law  and  its  Tech- 
nique," TenBrink's  "Five  Lectures  on  Shakespeare,"  Lewis  Camp- 
bell's "Tragic  Drama,"  and  Bradley's  "Shakespearean  Tragedy," 
will  be  found  useful  books  of  reference  for  this  course.  [For 
candidates  who  have  already  been  over  this  course,  the  readings 
and  discussions  will  be  varied  to  meet  their  needs.] 


RHETORIC 

The  advanced  and  graduate  courses  described  below  presup- 
pose an  acquaintance  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  rhetoric 
and  a  reasonable  proficiency  in  the  technique  of  prose.  The  study 
of  composition,  except  where  it  is  pursued  with  reference  to  the 
theory  of  teaching,  is  regarded  as  an  undergraduate  study. 
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Professor  Scott: — 

Interpretations  of  Literature  and  Art. 

The  first  weeks  of  the  course  are  given  to  a  discussion  of  the 
leading  principles  of  criticism.  These  principles  are  then  ap- 
plied in  the  appreciation  and  interpretation  of  specimens  of  lit- 
erature and  art.  The  course  is  conducted  as  a  seminary. — Two 
hours  a  week,  Urst  semester. 

Newspaper  Writing:  Theory  and  Practice. 

Intended  for  students  who  are  preparing  to  do  newspaper 
work.  The  class  will  prepare  and  publish,  in  the  course  of  the 
semester,  several  issues  of  a  daily  paper. — Two  hours  a  week, 
first  semester. 

Prose  Fiction. 

Studies  in  the  structure  and  function  of  the  leading  types  of 
prose  fiction,  including  the  short  story. — Two  hours  a  week,  sec- 
ond semester. 

Teachers'  Course.    Methods  of  Teaching  English  Compo- 
sition and  Rhetoric. 

The  course  includes  an  outline  of  the  principles  of  rhetoric 
and  a  discussion  of  the  chief  problems  of  composition  teaching. — 
Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Seminary  in  Rhetoric  and  Criticism. 

The  subjects  of  discussion  vary  from  year  to  year.  Among 
the  problems  to  be  investigated  are  the  following :  The  origins 
of  prose ;  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  leading  types  of  dis- 
course ;  the  psychology  of  figures  of  speech ;  the  rhythm  of  prose ; 
the  sociological  basis  of  the  principles  of  usage.  In  1908-Z909  a 
study  is  made  of  the  origin,  development  and  laws  of  the  process 
of  communication. — Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Assistant  Professor  Thomas  : —  ' 

Studies  in  the  Theory  of  Style. 

Analysis  will  be  made  of  some  of  the  most  noted  essays  on 
style  by  authors  representing  the  various  points  of  view  from 
which  the  subject  has  been  considered.  Among  others,  De 
Quincey,  Spencer,  Pater,  and  Stevenson  will  be  taken  up.  This 
course  will  be  conducted  as  a  seminary. — Ttvo  hours  a  week, 
second  semester. 

Short  Story  Writing. 

Analytic  studies  in  the  technique  of  the  short  story  will  be 
accompanied  by  constructive  work  in  story  writing. — Two  hours 
a  week,  second  semester. 
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Mr.  Morrill: — 

Reviews. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  furnish  instruction,  and  give 
practice,  in  the  writing  of  book-reviews  for  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines. A  few  lectures  on  standards  of  criticism  and  methods  of 
reviewing  will  be  given,  and  specimen  reviews  will  be  analyzed  in 
detail. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

ORATORY 

Professor  Trueblood: — 

Study  of  Great  Orators. 

Lectures  on  methods  of  public  address  and  sources  of  power. 
Study  of  representative  orations.  Structure  of  the  oration.  Qual- 
ities of  a  good  oration.  Brief  making.  The  preparation  and  de- 
livery of  speeches.  Those  who  desire  at  some  time  to  enter  the 
debating  contests  should  take  this  course. — Two  hours  a  week, 
first  semester. 

Debating. 

Study  and  application  of  the  principles  of  argumentation. 
Preparation  of  briefs.  Leading  questions  of  the  day  studied  and 
debated  in  class.  The  aim  is  to  develop  readiness  in  extempore 
speaking,  to  give  freedom  and  ease  on  the  platform,  and  to  culti- 
vate the  logical  processes  of  analysis  and  discrimination.  All 
who  expect  to  enter  the  debating  contests  or  who  expect  to  teach 
argumentation  should  take  this  course. — Two  hours  a  week, 
throughout  the  year. 

Shakespearean  Reading. 

Critical  study  of  four  plays,  two  tragedies  and  two  comedies. 
Analysis  of  character,  plot  and  incident.  Kxpressional  reading  of 
principal  scenes.  Characters  assigned  to  members  of  the  class  and 
scenes  presented  from  the  platform.  Public  recitals  twice  each 
semester.  Plays  to  be  selected. — Two  hours  a  week,  throughout 
the  year. 

Mr.  Hollister: — 
Forensic  Masterpieces. 

This  course  is  designed  to  cultivate  an  appreciation  of  the 
oratory  of  a  few  leading  English-speaking  orators,  and  to  develop 
expressive  reading  and  speaking.  A  critical  study  of  the  princi- 
pal speeches  of  five  or  six  great  orators,  and  delivery  from  the 
platform  of  extracts  from  those  speeches.  Selections  made  from 
the  following :  Hamilton,  Webster,  Phillips,  Lincoln,  Beecher, 
Chatham,  Burke,  Erskine,  Bright,  and  Gladstone. 
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MUSIC 

In  addition  to  the  undergraduate  courses  in  choral  music,  har- 
mony, history  of  music,  musical  analysis,  counterpoint,  etc.,  special 
courses  are  provided  for  graduate  students. 

These  courses  are  divided  into  two  groups.  The  first  group, 
simple  and  double  counterpoint,  canon  and  fugue,  free  composition 
and  instrumentation,  is  intended  for  such  students  as  have  the 
proper  preliminary  training,  and  possess  the  special  talent  necessary 
for  creative  work.  The  second  group  represents  original  research 
in  the  history  of  music,  criticism  of  the  literature  of  music,  or  re- 
search work  in  the  evolution  of  musical  instruments.  The  success- 
ful prosecution  of  work  in  these  courses  demands  the  same  pre- 
liminary training  as  the  studies  in  the  first  group,  and  for  the  last 
named  course  a  thorough  scientific  preparation. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  opportunities  for  hear- 
ing music,  without  which  work  of  a  critical  nature  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  are  exceptional ;  while  the  3tearns  Collection  of  Musical 
Instruments,  including  representatives  of  all  classes  of  instruments 
(nearly  sixteen  hundred  in  number),  furnishes  ample  material  for 
research.  The  special  library  on  this  subject  is  already  of  consid- 
erable importance,  and  additions  are  being  constantly  made  of  the. 
largest  works  bearing  on  this  and  the  other  subjects,  indicated  as 
proper  for  graduate  work.  While  simple  counterpoint  is  included 
an  undergraduate  work,  it  is  desirable  that  students  pursuing  grad- 
uate work  in  the  first  group  should  have  mastered  it,  although  it  is 
not  demanded  as  a  condition  of  entrance  upon  the  work. 

Professor  Stanley: — 

FIRST    GROUP 

Simple  Counterpoint. 

Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 
(Only  in  exceptional  cases  will  this  be  regarded  as  graduate 
work.) 

Double  Counterpoint. 

Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Canon  and  Fugue. 

Two  hours  a  week,  throughout'  the  year. 

Free  Composition,  and  Instrumentation. 
Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

SECOND  GROUP 

Historical  Research. 

Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 
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Musical  Criticism. 

Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

(This  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  more  general  course 
given  to  undergraduates,  as  this  involves  special  research,  and 
careful  analysis  of  the  principles  of  criticism  as  applied  to  music 
and  its  literature.) 

Research  in  the  Evolution  of  Musical  Instruments. 

Time  to  be  arranged. 

Original  work  in  research  will  be  required  of  candidates  for 
the  doctor's  degree,  who  take  music  as  one  of  their  subjects.  The 
scope  of  this  work  will  depend  upon  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, i.  e.,  whether  a  major  or  minor.  If  music  is  a  major,  the 
general  conditions  respecting  a  thesis  must  be  complied  with ;  if 
a  minor,  the  amount  of  work  required  will  be  determined  by  the 
committee  in  charge. 

HISTORY 

Professor  Hudson: — 

The  History  of  Europe  since  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia. 

This  period  is  covered  in  two  courses,  each  three  hours  a 
week.  The  course  given  the  first  semester  deals  mainly  with  the 
condition  of  society  and  government  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution, 
and  with  the  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  era,  as  marking  the 
transition  between  the  old  and  the  new  political  and  social  order. 
In  the  course  given  the  second  semester,  the  emphasis  is  laid 
upon  the  national  movement  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  a 
careful  study  is  made  of  the  establishment  .of  Italian  and  German 
unity  and  of  the  work  of  Cavour  and  of  Bismarck. 

The  History  of  England. 

From  the  Revolution  of  1688  to  the  present  day. — Three 
hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Europe  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

In  a  course  given  the  first  semester,  three  hours  a  week,  a 
study  is  made  of  the  relations  of  the  powers  as  they  are  affected 
by  Asiatic  and  African  questions.  Among  the  subjects  discussed 
are  the  advance  of  Russia  on  the  Pacific  and  in  Central  Asia,  the 
attitude  of  the  powers  toward  China,  and  the  partition  of  Africa. 

Professor  Dow: — 

Seminary  in  Medieval  History. 

In  this  work  an  introductory  survey  is  made  of  the  chief 
problems  of  historical  method,  and  attention  is  given  to  historical 
bibliography,  diplomatics,  and  other  aids  to  the  study  of  history. 
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The  main  purpose  in  view,  however,  is  to  provide  practice  in  his- 
torical investigation  and  writing.  The  members  of  the  Seminary 
co-operate  with  the  instructor  in  the  study  of  some  subject  from 
the  sources  and  take  part  in  critical  and  constructive  exercises. 

Age  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation. 

A  survey  of  the  history  of  Europe  at  the  end  of  the  middle 
ages  and  through  the  sixteenth  century,  with  especial  attention 
to  the  many-sided  environment  of  the  Reformation  and  to  the 
progress  and  some  of  the  consequences  of  that  movement. — Two^ 
three,  or  four  hours,  throughout  the  year.  To  be  given  in  1-908- 
1909  and  in  alternate  years  thereafter. 

[The  Later  Middle  Ages. 

A  survey  of  the  history  of  Europe  in  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries,  with  especial  attention  to  the  development  of 
modern  states  and  some  accompanying  changes  in  civilization. — 
Two,  three,  or  four  hours  a  week,  second  semester.  To  be  given 
in  1 909- 19 10  and  in  alternate  years  thereafter.] 

[Medieval  Civilization. 

A  survey  of  the  history  of  Europe  in  the  feudal  period,  with 
especial  attention  to  the  organization  of  society  and  the  life  of 
people.  Two,  three,  or  four  hours  a  week,  first  semester.  To  be 
given  in   1909-19 10  and  in  alternate  years  thereafter.] 

Professor  Cross: — 

Studies  in  English  History  since  the  Reformation. 

The  period  covered  by  this  work  extends  from  the  Reforma- 
tion to  the  Revolution  of  1688  inclusive.  Three  successive  phases 
of  the  subject  are  dealt  with  in  courses  given  in  different  years. 
The  first  course,  which  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  separation 
from  Rome  under  Henry  VIII,  and  the  completion  of  the  Refor- 
mation settlement  under  Elizabeth,  takes  into  account  the  char- 
acteristics of  Tudor  absolutism,  foreign  relations,  and  intellec- 
tual, social,  and  industrial  conditions,  so  far  as  they  touch  the 
main  problem.  The  second  course  is  devoted  to  the  Puritan  Rev- 
olution. Beginning  with  the  situation  at  the  accession  of  the 
Stuart  dynasty,  the  relations  between  the  Crown,  Parliament,  and 
the  Nation  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  will  be  traced  in 
detail.  In  the  concluding  course  of  the  cycle  the  nature  and  mean- 
ing of  the  Restoration,  with  particular  reference  to  Parliament 
and  the  Church,  are  first  examined.  Among  the  remaining  topics 
treated  are :  The  home  and  foreign  policy  of  Charles  II.  aiid  James 
II.,  the  causes  leading  to  the  expulsion  of  the  latter  monarch,  the 
various  steps  in  constitutional  development,  the  attempts  to 
secure  toleration  for  Dissenters,  and  the  course  of  political 
thought  to   1689. 
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Following  introductory  lectures  by  the  instructor  on  the  gen- 
eral features  and  the  sources  and  literature  of  the  period  to  be 
studied,  the  bulk  of  the  work  will  consist  of  discussions  and 
reports  by  the  students  on  assigned  topics,  with  a  view  to  afford 
training  in  critical  and  constructive  use  of  standard  histories, 
monographs,  and  original  documents. 

The  course  for  1907-1908  deals  with  the  Restoration. — Two 
hours  a' week,  throughout  the  year. 

Summer  Session,  1908 
Professor  Cross: — 

History  of  England  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  end 
of  the  Reign  of  Edward  I. 

Professor  Sioussat: — 

History  of  Europe  during  the  Renaissance  and  the  Refor- 
mation. 

AMERICAN  HISTORY 

All  of  the  courses  in  American  history  may  be  of  interest  to 
graduate  students.  This  will  depend  on  the  amount  of  undergrad- 
uate work  they  have  done  and  the  nature  of  their  previous  study. 
The  general  plan  of  work  includes  the  following  group  of  courses 
which  covers  the  several  fields  of  American  history  and  culminates 
in  a  seminary  devoted  to  original  research.  Reference  may  also  be 
made  to  a  course  in  the  principles  of  Constitutional  Law  and  Po- 
litical Institutions  of  the  United  States,  which  is  given  in  the  De- 
partment of  American  History,  and  is  fitted  into  other  work  that 
is  more  strictly  historical  in  character.  (See  Calendar.)  A  teach- 
er's course,  which  is  not  mentioned  below,  is  given  the  second  se- 
mester. It  consists  chiefly  of  practical  talks  to  those  intending  to 
teach,  on  the  purposes  and  methods  of  historical  instruction,  and 
gives  useful  information  concerning  bibliography  and  other  aids 
used  by  the  secondary  teacher. 

Professor  Van  Tyne: — 

Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  the  United  States, 
1775-1861. 

In  this  course  lectures  are  given  twice  a  week.  Once  a  week 
the  class  is  divided  into  sections  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
informally  the  topics  presented  in  the  lecture,  and  to  enable 
students  to  make  reports  on  collateral  reading  and  other  assigned 
tasks.  The  purpose  of  the  lectures  is  not  to  give  a  symmetrical 
narrative  account  of  the  history  of  the  United  States,  but  to  treat 
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somewhat  carefully  the  more  significant  constitutional  problems, 
to  interpret  signal  movements,  to  point  out  the  bearings  and  rela- 
tionships of  facts.  An  effort  is  also  made  to  trace  the  political 
and  social  development  of  the  country. — Three  times  a  week, 
throughout  the  year. 

Seminary  in  American  History. 

This  course  is  primarily  for  graduate  students  who  have  al- 
ready done  considerable  historical  work.  The  object  is  to  give 
training  in  the  investigation  of  historical  problems,  in  the  hand- 
ling of  original  material,  and  in  the  proper  presentation  of  re- 
ports. Graduate  students  will  receive  individual  attention  and  as- 
sistance in* the  prosecution  of  their  investigations. — Two  hours  a 
week,  throughout  the  year. 

Professor  Paxson  : — 
American  Colonial  History. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  trace  the  development  of  our 
early  history  as  far  as  the  Revolution.  The  lectures  are  intended 
to  emphasize  the  more  important  phases,  to  interpret  facts,  and 
to  show  their  relations.  Some  attention  is  given  to  the  period  of 
discovery,  the  cartography,  and  to  the  plans  and  characteristics 
of  colonizing  nations.  Chief  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  social,  industrial,  and  political  life  of  the  English 
colonies,  and  to  the  growth  of  American  institutions  and  princi- 
ples.— Three  times  a  week,  second  semester. 

United   States  flistory  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Civil 
War  (i860)  to  the  Present  Time. 

In  addition  to  the  political  and  constitutional  questions  of  the 
war  and  reconstruction  periods,  the  lectures  will  deal  with  the 
social  and  economic  conditions  existing  in  the  North  and  the 
South,  both  during  those  periods  and  after.  The  race  question, 
the  "Solid  South,''  the  industrial  expansion,  and  the  evolution  of 
the  United  States  into  a  world  power  will  be  treated.  The  lec- 
tures will  be  amplified  by  assigned  reading  and  informal  discus- 
sions.— Three  times  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

[American  Economic  and  Social  History. 

This  course  is  intended  to  parallel  the  course  on  Constitu- 
tional and  Political  History.  It  covers  the  same  period,  extend- 
ing, however,  to  1895.  Much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  history  of 
transportation,  finance,  and  social  life,  together  with  the  eco- 
nomic institutions  made  necessary  in  the  growth  of  the  United 
States. 

Omitted  1908- 1909.]  • 
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Studies  in  American  History. 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  opportunity  for  the  somewhat 
careful  study  of  selected  topics  in  American  history.  Important 
social,  economic,  diplomatic  and  political  problems  not  fully 
treated  in  the  regular  lecture  courses  are  chiefly  selected  for 
treatment.  Oral  reports  are  prepared  tmder  the  direction  of  the 
instructor.  Special  facilities  are  given  for  the  use  of  the  library. 
— Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Summer  Session,  1908 

Professor  Pax  son  : — 

Seminary  in  American  History. 

This  course  will  be  given,  as  announced  above.  It  will  be 
devoted  to  a  study  of  certain  aspects  of  the  "Westward  Move- 
ment." 

United  States  History  during  the  Civil  War  and  Recon- 
struction. 

This  course  is  the  first  half  of  the  similar  course  described 
above.     It  covers  the  years  i 860-1 877. 

Professor  Sioussat: — 

Costitutional  and  Political  History  of  the  United  States. 
(1800- 1 860.) 

This  course  is  the  second  half  of  the  similar  course  described 
above. 

QOVBRNMBNT 

Professor  Hudson  : — 

Political  Institutions. 

In  a  course  given  the  second  semester,  three  hours  a  week,  a 
comparative  study  is  made  of  the  political  institutions  of  France, 
Italy,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Austria-Hungary.  Political  par- 
ties are  studied  in  connection  with  institutions,  and  an  effort  is 
made  to  trace  the  connection  ^between  political  and  party  organ- 
ization. 

Professor  Fairlie: — 

National  Administration  of  the  United  States. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  United  States  national  govern- 
ment in  action.  It  begins  with  a  brief  analysis  of  the  federal 
system,  the  organization  and  procedure  of  Congress  and  the 
special   executive  powers   of  the   Senate.     This   is   followed  by  a 
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Study  of  the  legislative  and  administrative  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  cabinet  and  each  of  the  executive  departments  and  their 
various  administrative  services,  such  as  the  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular service,  revenue  administration,  the  postoffice,  etc.  The 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  development  of  its  work  will 
be  discussed  with  reference  to  the  means  and  opportunities  of 
entering  the  administrative  service.  A  brief  survey  will  also  be 
given  of  the  organization  and  jurisdiction  of  the  national  ju- 
diciary in  the  United  States. — Three  hours  d  week,  first  semester. 

State  and  Local  Administration. 

In  this  course  will  be  given  a  general  and  comparative  survey 
of  government  in  the  different  States  of  the  American  Union. 
Some  time  will  be  given  to  the  development  of  constitutions. 
Each  of  the  three  departments  of  State  government  will  then  be 
examined :  the  legislatures,  the  judiciary,  and  the  governors  and 
other  State  officers  and  institutions.  Local  government,  includ- 
ing county,  township  and  municipal  admixystration,  will  be  stud- 
ied. And  the  organization  of  political  parties,  and  their  influence 
on  the  workings  of  the  governmental  machinery,  will  be  briefly 
discussed. — Three  hours  a  iveek,  second  semester. 

The  Government  of  Michigan. 

After  tracing  constitutional  and  political  development  in 
Michigan,  the  various  organs  of  State  and  local  government  in 
this  State  are  studied  in  turn :  the  legislature,  the  judicial  sys- 
tem, the  governor,  and  other  State  oflicers  and  institutions,  and 
local  administration  in  the  counties,  townships,  and  cities.  Elec-' 
tion  methods  will  also  be  examined  in  the  light  of  the  new  leg- 
islation on  primaries.  The  State  Constitution  will  be  used  as  the 
basis  for  study ;  but  this  will  be  explained  and  interpreted  by 
statutes,  judicial  decisions,  and  governmental  .  practice. — Two 
hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

English  Political  Institutions. 

While  dealing  primarily  with  present  institutions,  this  course 
will  necessarily  treat  of  their  development,  especially  during  the 
nineteenth  century.  Among  the  topics  considered  will  be :  the 
supremacy  of  Parliament,  the  democratization  and  dominance  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  system  of  cabinet  government,  the 
influence  of  the  Crown  and  the  House  of  Lords,  the  party  sys- 
tem, election  methods  and  parliam.entary  procedure.  A  brief  out- 
line will  also  be  given  of  the  judicial  system,  local  government, 
and  the  system  of  colonial  government. — Two  hours  a  week,  first 
semester. 
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Comparative  Administration. 

Two  courses  dealing  with  national  and  local  administration 
will  be  ofTered  in  alternate  years.  In  the  former  a  study  will  be 
made  of  the  various  branches  of  national  administration  in  thb 
principal  European  countries  in  comparison  with  the  correspond- 
ing services  in  the  United  States.  In  the  second  course  a  similar 
comparison  will  be  made  of  American  and  European  local  gov- 
ernment. Special  attention  will  be  given  to  local  administration 
in  the  United  States  and  England,  showing  in  the  latter  country 
the  changes  during  the  nineteenth  century  from  the  former  aris- 
tocratic and  decentralized  methods  to  the  present  democratic 
regime  under  administrative  control  by  the  central  government. 
With  this  will  be  compared  the  highly  centralized  French  system 
of  local  administration,  the  less  centralized  but  more  bureaucratic 
administration  in  Prussia,  and  the  system  of  special  administra- 
tive courts  in  both  countries.  The  study  naturally  discloses  strik- 
ing points  of  difTerence  from  American  arrangements,  and  sug- 
gests discussion  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  different  meth- 
ods.— Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Municipal  Administration. 

Two  connected  courses  are  given  on  this  subject,  running 
throughout  the  year.  That  given  the  first  semester  deals  with 
municipal  development  and  the  functions  of  municipal  govern- 
ment The  historical  part  considers  briefly  ancient  and  medieval 
cities,  and  more  at  length  English,  American  and  nineteenth  cen- 
tury development.  The  discussion  of  municipal  activities  include 
the  various  services,  such  as  the  police,  fire  brigades,  health 
departments,  schools,  charities,  public  works,  municipal  lighting 
and  street  railways;  and  in  each  field  there  is  a  study  of  devel- 
opment, present  conditions  and  methods  of  administration  in  the 
leading  cities  of  Europe  and  America,  with  ^  discussion  of  dis- 
puted problems,  such  as  the  control  of  the  police  and  municipal 
ownership. 

In  the  second  semester  course,  a  study  is  made  of  municipal 
organization,  methods  of  central  control  and  local  politics.  This 
begins  with  a  study  of  municipal  organization  in  the  United 
States,  including  the  recent  tendencies  to  centralize  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  mayor.  With  the  American  methods  are  compared 
the  English  system  of  government  by  council  and  the  systems  'of 
France  and  Prussia.  This  is  followed  by  a  study  of  legislative, 
judicial  and  administrative  control  over  municipal  officials  in  the 
various  countries.  The  last  part  of  the  course  deals  with  political 
parties  in  cities,  recent  legislation  concerning  primaries,  munici- 
pal reform  movements  and  organizations,  and  the  relation  of  poli- 
tics to  municipal  administration.— 77ir^^  hours  a  week,  through- 
out the  year. 
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Political  Parties. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  parties  and  party  organization 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  of  the  present  system  of 
party  machinery  in  these  countries  and  its  influence  on  the  gov- 
ernment, and  of  recent  and  proposed  political  reforms,  including 
legislation  on  party  primaries.  Lectures  and  reading  in  Ostro- 
gorski's  Democracy  and  the  Organisation  of  Political  Parties, 
Woodburn's  Political  Parties,  Macy's  Party  Organisation  and 
other  books. — Two  hours  a  week,  one  semester. 

Seminary  in  Administration. 

These  are  courses  for  original  research  on  special  topics, 
in  national,  state  or  local  administration.  Special  arrangements 
made  with  qualified  students. — Two  hours  a  week,  each  semester. 

See  also  Courses  in  Roman  Law  and  Jurisprudence^  page  34. 

Additional  advanced  courses  in  Public  Law  are  offered  in  the 
Law  Department,  viz. :  Constitutional  Law,  Public  Officers,  Tax- 
ation, Public  Corporations,  and  the  Science  of  Jurisprudence. 

INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

The  courses  in  international  law  presuppose  a  general  acqauint- 
ance  with  modern  European  history. 

President  Angell: — 
Lectures  on  International  Law. 
Two  hours  a  week,  Hrst  semester. 

History  of  Treaties. 

Tzvo  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  SOCIOLOGY,  INDUSTRY  AND 

COMMERCE 

The  strictly  undergraduate  courses  in  political  economy  repre- 
sent the  work  of  at  least  one  academic  year.  These  courses  cover 
"Elements  of  Political  Economy"  and  "Problems  in  Political  Econ- 
omy."    For  descriptions  see  the  University  Calendar. 

The  courses  enumerated  below  are,  with  two  or  three  excep- 
tions, open  to  undergraduates  as  well  as  graduate  students,  but 
special  instruction  will  be  afforded  all  graduate  students  in  connec- 
tion with  these  courses,  this  special  instruction  being  devoted  to  a 
more  careful  analysis  and  a  more  extended  discussion  than  is  pos- 
sible in  the  lectures.  The  courses  designated  as  Graduate  Courses 
are  open  only  to  graduate  students,  or  to  undergraduates  making  a 
specialty  of  political  economy  in  their  senior  year. 
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Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  development  of  the 
Special  Courses  in  Higher  Commercial  Education  offers  unusual 
advantages  for  those  who  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  teaching 
commercial  subjects  in  colleges  and  high  schools.  It  may  be  stated 
further  that  students  who  intend  to  study  for  the  ministry,  as  also 
those  who  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  residence  io  social  set- 
tlements or  work  in  connection  with  municipal  charity  organiza- 
tions, may  with  advantage  combine  the  courses  offered  in  sociology 
and  political  economy  with  courses  offered  in  other  departments  of 
the  University.  " 

POLITICAL  BCONOMT 

Professor  Taylor: — 

Principles  of  Finance. 

In  this  connection  the  word  finance  is  used  in  the  technical 
rather  than  the  popular  sense.  That  is,  it  does  not  include 
money,  banking,  stock  speculation,  or  any  of  the  allied  topics,  but 
is  rather  concerned  with  those  operations  which  are  involved  in 
meeting  the  expenses  of  governments.  It  begins  with  an  account 
of  expenditures, — their  different  kinds,  the  limits  as  to  amount 
set  by  financial  considerations,  and  so  on.  It  then  treats  the  vari- 
ous methods  of  raising  funds  to  meet  these  expenditures,  giving 
to  taxation,  as  the  most  important,  the  fullest  treatment.  Finally, 
it  explains  the  principal  features  of  the  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative procedure  whereby  the  raising  of  revenue  and  the  making 
of  expenditure  are  carried  out. — Three  hours  a  week,  second 
semester. 

Theory  and  History  of  Money. 

This  course  begins  with  a  descriptive  account  of  the  media  of 
exchange,  including  money  and  its  various  credit  substitutes.  This 
is  followed  by  a  study  of  the  natural  laws  governing  monetary 
phenomena,  such  as  those  which  fix  the  monetary  standard,  those 
regulating  the  movement  and  distribution  of  money,  and  so  on. 
Next  comes  a  sketch  of  monetary  history, — ^particularly  that  of 
the  United  States.  Finally,  three  or  four  lectures  are  given  to 
the  best  methods  of  regulating  monetary  systems. — Two  hours  a 
week,  second  semester. 

Banking. 

This  course  is  roughly  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  is 
chiefly  descriptive,  being  occupied  with  a  fairly  full  account  of 
banking  instruments  and  operation.  This  is  followed  by  a  study  of 
banking  theory,  the  volume  of  loan  resources  available  to  a  bank, 
and  so  on.  The  last  weeks  of  the  course  are  given  to  the  history  of 
the  most  important  banking  systems,  especial  stress  being  laid  on 
those  which  now  exist,  or  have  existed,  in  the  United  States. — 
Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 
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History  of  Political  Economy. 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  are  specializing  in 
Political  Economy,  and  is  open  only  to  such  as  have  already  taken 
considerable  work  in  the  'subject.  Some  text-book — Ingram  or 
Cossa — is  made  the  basis  of  the  work;  but  in  dealing  with  the 
more  important  writers,  such  as  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo,  and  Mill, 
much  of  the  time  is  given  to  the  direct  study  of  their  writings. 
The  instructor  reserves  the  right  to  change  entirely  the  character 
of  this  course,  if  the  interests  of  the  students  who  would  natur- 
ally elect  it  seem  to  make  such  a  change  desirable.  See  also  un- 
der next  course. — Two  hours  a  week,  -first  semester. 

Economic  Theory.    Advanced  Course. 

The  time  of  this  course  is  usually  given  to  a  comparative 
study  of  the  history  of  opinion  on  the  leading  problems  of  eco- 
nomic theory, — the  nature  of  capital,  the  origin  of  interest,  the 
law  of  value,  and  so  on.  The  work  of  the  class  hour  includes 
the  discussion  of  readings  assigned  to  particular  members.  The 
topics  covered  vary  from  year  to  year.  When  a  particular  group 
of  students  remain  together  for  two  or  fhree  years,  this  and  the 
preceding  course  are  developed  into  a  series  of  courses  covering 
new  ground  each  year.  Further,  the  instructor  reserves  the  right 
to  change  altogether  the  character  of  the  course,  if  the  needs  of 
the  students  interested  seem  to  require  it.  For  example,  this 
course  is  sometimes  ma<9e  a  mere  continuance  of  the  preceding; 
another  year  it  is  devotea  to  a  general  review  of  economic  theory, 
and  so  on. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Smalley: — 
Corporations. 

This  course  undertakes  a  study  of  corporations  as  an  element 
in  industrial  society.  It  deals,  first,  with  the  nature  and  history 
of  corporations,  and  their  significance  in  modern  life.  It  then 
offers  an  account  of  the  promotion,  capitalization,  management, 
dissolution,  and  reorganization  of  corporations, — a  discussion  de- 
signed especially  to  disclose  the  evils  to  which  the  growth  of 
corporations  has  given  rise.  The  course  concludes  with  a  consid- 
eration of  various  remedies  for  these  evils,  including  public  con- 
trol of  corporations,  special  attention  being  given  to  the  proposal 
of  federal  incorporation. — Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Transportation  Problems. 

This  course  considers  the  social  and  industrial  significance  of 
modern  transportation,  h'aces  the  development  of  railway  trans- 
portation in  this  country  and  in  the  more  important  European 
countries,  discusses  the  administrative  and  legislative  organization 
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Musical  Criticism. 

Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year, 

(This  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  more  general  course 
given  to  undergraduates,  as  this  involves  special  research,  and 
careful  analysis  of  the  principles  of  criticism  as  applied  to  music 
and  its  literature.) 

Research  in  the  Evolution  of  Musical  Instruments. 

Time  to  he  arranged. 

Original  work  in  research  will  be  required  of  candidates  for 
the  doctor's  degree,  who  take  music  as  one  of  their  subjects.  The 
scope  of  this  work  will  depend  upon  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, i.  e.,  whether  a  major  or  minor.  If  music  is  a  major,  the 
general  conditions  respecting  a  thesis  must  be  complied  with ;  if 
a  minor,  the  amount  of  work  required  will  be  determined  by  the 
committee  in  charge. 

HISTORY 

Professor  Hudson: — 

The  History  of  Europe  since  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia. 

This  period  is  covered  in  two  courses,  each  three  hours  a 
week.  The  course  given  the  first  semester  deals  mainly  with  the 
condition  of  society  and  government  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution, 
and  with  the  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  era,  as  marking  the 
transition  between  the  old  and  the  new  political  and  social  order. 
In  the  course  given  the  second  semester,  the  emphasis  is  laid 
upon  the  national  movement  of  the  nineteenth  century,  atid  a 
careful  study  is  made  of  the  establishment  ^of  Italian  and  German 
unity  and  of  the  work  of  Cavour  and  of  Bismarck. 

The  History  of  England. 

From  the  Revolution  of  1688  to  the  present  day. — Three 
hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year, 

Europe  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

• 

In  a  course  given  the  first  semester,  three  hours  a  week,  a 
study  is  made  of  the  relations  of  the  powers  as  they  are  affected 
by  Asiatic  and  African  questions.  Among  the  subjects  discussed 
are  the  advance  of  Russia  on  the  Pacific  and  in  Central  Asia,  the 
attitude  of  the  powers  toward  China,  and  the  partition  of  Africa. 

Professor  Dow: — 

Seminary  in  Medieval  History. 

In  this  work  an  introductory  survey  is  made  of  the  chief 
problems  of  historical  method,  and  attention  is  given  to  historical 
bibliography,  diplomatics,  and  other  aids  to  the  study  of  history. 
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The  main  purpose  in  view,  however,  is  to  provide  practice  in  his- 
torical investigation  and  writing.  The  members  of  the  Seminary 
co-operate  with  the  instructor  in  the  study  of  some  subject  from 
the  sources  and  take  part  in  critical  and  constructive  exercises. 

Age  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation. 

A  survey  of  the  history  of  Europe  at  the  end  of  the  middle 
ages  and  through  the  sixteenth  century,  with  especial  attention 
to  the  many-sided  environment  of  the  Reformation  and  to  the 
progress  and  some  of  the  consequences  of  that  movement. — Two, 
three,  or  four  hours,  throughout  the  year.  To  be  given  in  tgoS- 
1909  and  in  alternate  years  thereafter. 

[The  Later  Middle  Ages. 

A  survey  of  the  history  of  Europe  in  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries,  with  especial  attention  to  the  development  of 
modern  states  and  some  accompanying  changes  in  civilization. — 
Two,  three,  or  four  hours  a  week,  second  semester.  To  be  given 
in  1909- 19 10  and  in  alternate  years  thereafter.] 

[Medieval  Civilization. 

A  survey  of  the  history  of  Europe  in  the  feudal  period,  with 
especial  attention  to  the  organization  of  society  and  the  life  of 
people.  Two,  three,  or  four  hours  a  week,  first  semester.  To  be 
given  in  1909- 19 10  and  in  alternate  years  thereafter.] 

Professor  Cross: — 

Studies  in  English  History  since  the  Reformation. 

The  period  covered  by  this  work  extends  from  the  Reforma- 
tion to  the  Revolution  of  1688  inclusive.  Three  successive  phases 
of  the  subject  are  dealt  with  in  courses  given  in  different  years. 
The  first  course,  which  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  separation 
from  Rome  under  Henry  VIII,  and  the  completion  of  the  Refor- 
mation settlement  under  Elizabeth,  takes  into  account  the  char- 
acteristics of  Tudor  absolutism,  foreign  relations,  and  intellec- 
tual, social,  and  industrial  conditions,  so  far  as  they  touch  the 
main  problem.  The  second  course  is  devoted  to  the  Puritan  Rev- 
olution. Beginning  with  the  situation  at  the  accession  of  the 
Stuart  dynasty,  the  relations  between  the  Crown,  Parliament,  and 
the  Nation  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  will  be  traced  in 
detail.  In  the  concluding  course  of  the  cycle  the  nature  and  mean- 
ing of  the  Restoration,  with  particular  reference  to  Parliament 
and  the  Church,  are  first  examined.  Among  the  remaining  topics 
treated  are :  The  home  and  foreign  policy  of  Charles  II.  and  James 
II.,  the  causes  leading  to  the  expulsion  of  the  latter  monarch,  the 
various  steps  in  constitutional  development,  the  attempts  to 
secure  toleration  for  Dissenters,  and  the  course  of  political 
thought  to   1689. 
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Following  introductory  lectures  by  the  instructor  on  the  gen- 
eral features  and  the  sources  and  literature  of  the  period  to  be 
studied,  the  bulk  of  the  work  will  consist  of  discussions  and 
reports  by  the  students  on  assigned  topics,  with  a  view  to  afford 
training  in  critical  and  constructive  use  of  standard  histories, 
monographs,  and  original  documents. 

The  course  for  1907-1908  deals  with  the  Restoration. — Two 
hours  a^week,  throughout  the  year. 

Summer  Session,  1908 
Professor  Cross: — 

History  of  England  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  end 
of  the  Reign  of  Edward  I. 

Professor  Sioussat: — 

History  of  Europe  during  the  Renaissance  and  the  Refor- 
mation. 

AMERICAN  HISTORY 

All  of  the  courses  in  American  history  may  be  of  interest  to 
graduate  students.  This  will  depend  on  the  amount  of  undergrad- 
uate work  they  have  done  and  the  nature  of  their  previous  study. 
The  general  plan  of  work  includes  the  following  group  of  courses 
which  covers  the  several  fields  of  American  history  and  culminates 
in  a  seminary  devoted  to,  original  research.  Reference  may  also  be 
made  to  a  course  in  the  principles  of  Constitutional  Law  and  Po- 
litical Institutions  of  the  United  States,  which  is  given  in  the  De- 
partment of  American  History,  and  is  fitted  into  other  work  that 
is  more  strictly  historical  in  character.  (See  Calendar.)  A  teach- 
er's course,  which  is  not  mentioned  below,  is  given  the  second  se- 
mester. It  consists  chiefly  of  practical  talks  to  those  intending  to 
teach,  on  the  purposes  and  methods  of  historical  instruction,  and 
gives  useful  information  concerning  bibliography  and  other  aids 
used  by  the  secondary  teacher. 

Professor  Van  Tyne: — 

Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  the  United  States, 
1775-1861. 

In  this  course  lectures  are  given  twice  a  week.  Once  a  week 
the  class  is  divided  into  sections  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
informally  the  topics  presented  in  the  lecture,  and  to  enable 
students  to  make  reports  on  collateral  reading  and  other  assigned 
tasks.  The  purpose  of  the  lectures  is  not  to  give  a  symmetrical 
narrative  account  of  the  history  of  the  United  States,  but  to  treat 
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somewhat  carefully  the  more  significant  constitutional  problems, 
to  interpret  signal  movements,  to  point  out  the  bearings  and  rela- 
tionships of  facts.  An  effort  is  also  made  to  trace  the  political 
and  social  development  of  the  country. — Three  times  a  week, 
throughout  the  year. 

Seminary  in  American  History. 

This  course  is  primarily  for  graduate  students  who  have  al- 
ready done  considerable  historical  work.  The  object  is  to  give 
training  in  the  investigation  of  historical  problems,  in  the  hand- 
ling of  original  material,  and  in  the  proper  presentation  of  re- 
ports. Graduate  students  will  receive  individual  attention  and  as- 
sistance in 'the  prosecution  of  their  investigations. — Two  hours  a 
week,  throughout  the  year. 

Professor  Paxson  : — 

American  Colonial  History. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  trace  the  development  of  our 
early  history  as  far  as  the  Revolution.  The  lectures  are  intended 
to  emphasize  the  more  important  phases,  to  interpret  facts,  and 
to  show  their  relations.  Some  attention  is  given  to  the  period  of 
discovery,  the  cartography,  and  to  the  plans  and  characteristics 
of  colonizing  nations.  Chief  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  social,  industrial,  and  political  life  of  the  English 
colonies,  and  to  the  growth  of  American  institutions  and  princi- 
ples.— Three  times  a  week,  second  semester. 

United  States  flistory  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Civil 
War  (i860)  to  the  Present  Time. 

In  addition  to  the  political  and  constitutional  questions  of  the 
war  and  reconstruction  periods,  the  lectures  will  deal  with  the 
social  and  economic  conditions  existing  in  the  North  and  the 
South,  both  during  those  periods  and  after.  The  race  question, 
the  "Solid  South,"  the  industrial  expansion,  and  the  evolution  of 
the  United  States  into  a  world  power  will  be  treated.  The  lec- 
tures will  be  amplified  by  assigned  reading  and  informal  discus- 
sions.— Three  times  a  week,  throughout  the  year, 

[American  Economic  and  Social  History. 

This  course  is  intended  to  parallel  the  course  on  Constitu- 
tional and  Political  History.  It  covers  the  same  period,  extend- 
ing, however,  to  1895.  Much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  history  of 
transportation,  finance,  and  social  life,  together  with  the  eco- 
nomic institutions  made  necessary  in  the  growth  of  the  United 
States. 

Omitted  1908- 1909.]  • 
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Studies  in  American  History. 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  opportunity  for  the  somewhat 
careful  study  of  selected  topics  in  American  history.  Important 
social,  economic,  diplomatic  and  political  problems  not  fully 
treated  in  the  regular  lecture  courses  are  chiefly  selected  for 
treatment.  Oral  reports  are  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
instructor.  Special  facilities  are  given  for  the  use  of  the  library. 
— Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Summer  Session,  1908 

Professor  Paxson  : — 

Seminary  in  American  History. 

This  course  will  be  given,  as  announced  above.  It  will  be 
devoted  to  a  study  of  certain  aspects  of  the  "Westward  Move- 
ment." 

United  States  History  during  the  Civil  War  and  Recon- 
struction. 

This  course  is  the  first  half  of  the  similar  course  described 
above.     It  covers  the  years  1860-1877. 

Professor  Sioussat: — 

Costitutional  and  Political  History  of  the  United  States. 
(1800- 1860.) 

This  course  is  the  second  half  of  the  similar  course  described 
above. 

aOVBRNMBNT 

Professor  Hudson: — 
Political  Institutions. 

In  a  course  given  the  second  semester,  three  hours  a  week,  a 
comparative  study  is  made  of  the  political  institutions  of  France, 
Italy,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Austria-Hungary.  Political  par- 
ties are  studied  in  connection  with  institutions,  and  an  effort  is 
made  to  trace  the  connection  i^etwcen  political  and  party  organ- 
ization. 

Professor  Fairlie: — 

National  Administration  of  the  United  States. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  United  States  national  govern- 
ment in  action.  It  begins  with  a  brief  analysis  of  the  federal 
system,  the  organization  and  procedure  of  Congress  and  the 
special   executive  powers   of  the  Senate.     This   is   followed  by   a 
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Study  of  the  legislative  and  administrative  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  cabinet  and  each  of  the  executive  departments  and  their 
various  administrative  services,  such  as  the  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular service,  revenue  administration,  the  postoffice,  etc.  The 
Civil  Service  Commissidn  and  the  development  of  its  work  will 
be  discussed  with  reference  to  the  means  and  opportunities  of 
entering  the  administrative  service.  A  brief  survey  will  also  be 
given  of  the  organization  and  jurisdiction  of  the  national  ju- 
diciary in  the  United  States. — Three  hours  d  week,  first  semester. 

State  and  Local  Administration. 

In  this  course  will  be  given  a  general  and  comparative  survey 
of  government  in  the  different  States  of  the  American  Union. 
Some  time  will  be  given  to  the  development  of  constitutions. 
Each  of  the  three  departments  of  State  government  will  then  be 
examined:  the  legislatures,  the  judiciary,  and  the  governors  and 
other  State  officers  and  institutions.  Local  government,  includ- 
ing county,  township  and  municipal  admiiystration,  will  be  stud- 
ied. And  the  organization  of  political  parties,  and  their  influence 
on  the  workings  of  the  governmental  machinery,  will  be  briefly 
discussed. — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

The  Government  of  Michigan. 

After  tracing  constitutional  and  political  development  in 
Michigan,  the  various  organs  of  State  and  local  government  in 
this  State  are  studied  in  turn :  the  legislature,  the  judicial  sys- 
tem, the  governor,  and  other  State  officers  and  institutions,  and 
local  administration  in  the  counties,  townships,  and  cities.  Elec-' 
tion  methods  will  also  be  examined  in  the  light  of  the  new  leg- 
islation on  primaries.  The  State  Constitution  will  be  used  as  the 
basis  for  study ;  but  this  will  be  explained  and  interpreted  by 
statutes,  judicial  decisions,  and  governmental  ,  practice. — Two 
hours  a  week,  second  semester, 

English  Political  Institutions. 

While  dealing  primarily  with  present  institutions,  this  course 
will  necessarily  treat  of  their  development,  especially  during  the 
nineteenth  century.  Among  the  topics  considered  will  be :  the 
supremacy  of  Parliament,  the  democratization  and  dominance  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  system  of  cabinet  government,  the 
influence  of  the  Crown  and  the  House  of  Lords,  the  party  sys- 
tem, election  methods  and  parliam.entary  procedure.  A  brief  out- 
line will  also  be  given  of  the  judicial  system,  local  government, 
and  the  system  of  colonial  government. — Two  hours  a  week,  Hrst 
semester. 
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Comparative  Administration. 

Two  courses  dealing  with  national  and  local  administration 
will  be  offered  in  alternate  years.  In  the  former  a  study  will  be 
made  of  the  various  branches  of  national  administration  in  thie 
principal  European  countries  in  comparison  with  the  correspond- 
ing services  in  the  United  States.  In  the  second  course  a  similar 
comparison  will  be  made  of  American  and  European  local  gov- 
ernment. Special  attention  will  be  given  to  local  administration 
in  the  United  States  and  England,  showing  in  the  latter  country 
the  changes  during  the  nineteenth  century  from  the  former  aris- 
tocratic and  decentralized  methods  to  the  present  democratic 
regime  under  administrative  control  by  the  central  government. 
With  this  will  be  compared  the  highly  centralized  French  system 
of  local  administration,  the  less  centralized  but  more  bureaucratic 
administration  in  Prussia,  and  the  system  of  special  administra- 
tive courts  in  both  countries.  The  study  naturally  discloses  strik- 
ing points  of  difference  from  American  arrangements,  and  sug- 
gests discussion  as  (o  the  relative  merits  of  the  different  meth- 
ods.— Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Municipal  Administration. 

Two  connected  courses  are  given  on  this  subject,  running 
throughout  the  year.  That  given  the  first  semester  deals  with 
municipal  development  and  the  functions  of  municipal  govern- 
ment. The  historical  part  considers  briefly  ancient  and  medieval 
cities,  and  more  at  length  English,  American  and  nineteenth  cen- 
tury development.  The  discussion  of  municipal  activities  include 
the  various  services,  such  as  the  police,  fire  brigades,  health 
departments,  schools,  charities,  public  works,  municipal  lighting 
and  street  railways ;  and  in  each  field  there  is  a  study  of  devel- 
opment, present  conditions  and  methods  of  administration  in  the 
leading  cities  of  Europe  and  America,  with  ^  discussion  of  dis- 
puted problems,  such  as  the  control  of  the  police  and  municipal 
ownership. 

In  the  second  semester  course,  a  study  is  made  of  municipal 
organization,  methods  of  central  control  and  local  politics.  This 
begins  with  a  study  of  municipal  organization  in  the  United 
States,  including  the  recent  tendencies  to  centralize  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  mayor.  With  the  American  methods  are  compared 
the  English  system  of  government  by  council  and  the  systems  'of 
France  and  Prussia.  This  is  followed  by  a  study  of  legislative, 
judicial  and  administrative  control  over  municipal  officials  in  the 
various  countries.  The  last  part  of  the  course  deals  with  political 
parties  in  cities,  recent  legislation  concerning  primaries,  munici- 
pal reform  movements  and  organizations,  and  the  relation  of  poli- 
tics to  municipal  administration. — Three  hours  a  week,  through- 
out the  year. 
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Political  Parties. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  parties  and  party  organization 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  of  the  present  system  of 
party  machinery  in  these  countries  and  its  influence  on  the  gov- 
ernment, and  of  recent  and  proposed  political  reforms,  including 
legislation  on  party  primaries.  Lectures  and  reading  in  Ostro- 
gorski's  Democracy  and  the  Organization  of  Political  Parties, 
Woodburn's  Political  Parties,  Macy's  Party  Organisation  and 
other  books. — Two  hours  a  week,  one  semester. 

Seminary  in  Administration. 

These  are  courses  for  original  research  on  special  topics, 
in  national,  state  or  local  administration.  Special  arrangements 
made  with  qualified  students. — Two  hours  a  week,  each  semester. 

See  also  Courses  in  Roman  Law  and  Jurisprudence,  page  34. 

Additional  advanced  courses  in  Public  Law  are  offered  in  the 
Law  Department,  viz. :  Constitutional  Law,  Public  Officers,  Tax- 
ation, Public  Corporations,  and  the  Science  of  Jurisprudence. 

INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

The  courses  in  international  law  presuppose  a  general  acqauint- 
ance  with  modern  European  history. 

President  Angell: — 
Lectures  on  International  Law. 

Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

History  of  Treaties. 

Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester, 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  SOCIOLOGY,  INDUSTRY  AND 

COMMERCE 

The  strictly  undergraduate  courses  in  political  economy  repre- 
sent the  work  of  at  least  one  academic  year.  These  courses  cover 
"Elements  of  Political  Economy"  and  "Problems  in  Political  Econ- 
omy."    For  descriptions  see  the  University  Calendar. 

The  courses  enumerated  below  are,  with  two  or  three  excep- 
tions, open  to  undergraduates  as  well  as  graduate  students,  but 
special  instruction  will  be  afforded  all  graduate  students  in  connec- 
tion with  these  courses,  this  special  instruction  being  devoted  to  a 
more  careful  analysis  and  a  more  extended  discussion  than  is  pos- 
sible in  the  lectures.  The  courses  designated  as  Graduate  Courses 
are  open  only  to  graduate  students,  or  to  undergraduates  making  a 
specialty  of  political  economy  in  their  senior  year. 
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Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  development  of  the 
Special  Courses  in  Higher  Commercial  Education  offers  unusual 
advantages  for  those  who  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  teaching 
commercial  subjects  in  colleges  and  high  schools.  It  may  be  stated 
further  that  students  who  intend  to  study  for  the  ministry,  as  also 
those  who  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  residence  in  social  set- 
tlements or  work  in  connection  with  municipal  charity  organiza- 
tions, may  with  advantage  combine  the  courses  offered  in  sociology 
and  political  economy  with  courses  offered  in  other  departments  of 
the  University.  -' 

POUTICAL  BCONOMT 

Professor  Taylor: — 

Principles  of  Finance. 

In  this  connection  the  word  finance  is  used  in  the  technical 
rather  than  the  popular  sense.  That  is,  it  does  not  include 
money,  banking,  stock  speculation,  or  any  of  the  allied  topics,  but 
is  rather  concerned  with  those  operations  which  are  involved  in 
meeting  the  expenses  of  governments.  It  begins  with  an  account 
of  expenditures, — their  different  kinds,  the  limits  as  to  amotmt 
set  by  financial  considerations,  and  so  on.  It  then  treats  the  vari- 
ous methods  of  raising  funds  to  meet  these  expenditures,  giving 
to  taxation,  as  the  most  important,  the  fullest  treatment.  Finally, 
it  explains  the  principal  features  of  the  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative procedure  whereby  the  raising  of  revenue  and  the  making 
of  expenditure  are  carried  out. — Three  hours  a  week,  second 
semester. 

Theory  and  History  of  Money. 

This  course  begins  with  a  descriptive  account  of  the  media  of 
exchange,  including  money  and  its  various  credit  substitutes.  This 
is  followed  by  a  study  of  the  natural  laws  governing  monetary 
phenomena,  such  as  those  which  fix  the  monetary  standard,  those 
regulating  the  movement  and  distribution  of  money,  and  so  on. 
Next  comes  a  sketch  of  monetary  history, — ^particularly  that  of 
the  United  States.  Finally,  three  or  four  lectures  are  given  to 
the  best  methods  of  regulating  monetary  systems. — Two  hours  a 
week,  second  semester. 

Banking. 

This  course  is  roughly  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  is 
chiefly  descriptive,  being  occupied  with  a  fairly  full  account  of 
banking  instruments  and  operation.  This  is  followed  by  a  study  of 
banking  theory,  the  volume  of  loan  resources  available  to  a  bank, 
and  so  on.  The  last  weeks  of  the  course  are  given  to  the  history  of 
the  most  important  banking  systems,  especial  stress  being  laid  on 
those  which  now  exist,  or  have  existed,  in  the  United  States. — 
Two  hours  a  tveek,  second  semester. 
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History  of  Political  Economy. 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  are  specializing  in 
Political  Economy,  and  is  open  only  to  such  as  have  already  taken 
considerable  work  in  the  'subject.  Some  text-book — Ingram  or 
Cossa — is  made  the  basis  of  the  work;  but  in  dealing  with  the 
more  important  writers,  such  as  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo,  and  Mill, 
much  of  the  time  is  given  to  the  direct  study  of  their  writings. 
The  instructor  reserves  the  right  to  change  entirely  the  character 
of  this  course,  if  the  interests  of  the  students  who  would  natur- 
ally elect  it  seem  to  make  such  a  change  desirable.  See  also  un- 
der next  course. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Economic  Theory.    Advanced  Course. 

The  time  of  this  course  is  usually  given  to  a  comparative 
study  of  the  history  of  opinion  on  the  leading  problems  of  eco- 
nomic theory, — the  nature  of  capital,  the  origin  of  interest,  the 
law  of  value,  and  so  on.  The  work  of  the  class  hour  includes 
the  discussion  of  readings  assigned  to  particular  members.  The 
topics  covered  vary  from  year  to  year.  When  a  particular  group 
of  students  remain  together  for  two  or  fhree  years,  this  and  the 
preceding  course  are  developed  into  a  series  of  courses  covering 
new  ground  each  year.  Further,  the  instructor  reserves  the  right 
to  change  altogether  the  character  of  the  course,  if  the  needs  of 
the  students  interested  seem  to  require  it.  For  example,  this 
course  is  sometimes  ma<9e  a  mere  continuance  of  the  preceding; 
another  year  it  is  devotea  to  a  general  review  of  economic  theory, 
and  so  on. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Sm alley: — 
Corporations. 

This  course  undertakes  a  study  of  corporations  as  an  element 
in  industrial  society.  It  deals,  first,  with  the  nature  and  history 
of  corporations,  and  their  significance  in  modern  life.  It  then 
offers  an  account  of  the  promotion,  capitalization,  management, 
dissolution,  and  reorganization  of  corporations, — a  discussion  de- 
signed especially  to  disclose  the  evils  to  which  the  growth  of 
corporations  has  given  rise.  The  course  concludes  with  a  consid- 
eration of  various  remedies  for  these  evils,  including  public  con- 
trol of  corporations,  special  attention  being  given  to  the  proposal 
of  federal  incorporation. — Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Transportation  Problems. 

This  course  considers  the  social  and  industrial  significance  of 
modern  transportation,  fraces  the  development  of  railway  trans- 
portation in  this  country  and  in  the  more  important  European 
countries,  discusses  the  administrative  and  legislative  organization 
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of  railway  systems,  studies  the  history  of  railway  problems  in  the 
United  States,  and  pays  special  attention  to  the  experiment  of 
controlling  railways  through  commissions. — Three  hours  a  week, 
second  semester. 

Advanced  Course  in  Transportation. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  continue  the  work  of  the 
general  course  in  Transportation  by  pursuing  the  investigation  of 
special  questions.  It  is  also  designed  to  familiarize  students  more 
fully  with  the  literature  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  with  methods 
of  investigation. — Two  hours  a  week,  iirst  semester. 

Government  Control  of  Industry. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  consider  industrial  regulation 
from  the  legal  point  of  view.  A  study  is  made  of  the  power  of 
government,  under  our  constitutional  system,  to  control  industrial 
action.  This  involves,  in  the  main,  a  discussion  of  the  legal  doc- 
trines of  the  police  power  and  of»public  policy,  as  far  as  they  are 
of  economic  importance,  special  attention  being  paid  to  their 
bearing  upon  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  labor  and  capital, 
trusts,  railroads,  and  so  forth.— Two  hours  a  week,  second  semes- 
ter, 

SOCIOLOGY 

Professor  Cooley: — 

Principles  of  Sociology. 

This  course  aims  at  a  systematic  and  comprehensive  study  of 
the  underlying  principles  of  social  science.  The  general  plan  fol- 
lowed is  to  begin  with  personal  relations  in  their  simplest  and 
most  direct  form;  proceeding  thence  to  the  more  complex  forms 
of  association,  to  an  analysis  of  the  process  of  social  change,  and. 
finally,  to  a  study  of  social  tendency  and  the  theory  of  progress. 
Cooley's  Human  Nature  and  the  Social  Order  is  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  first  part.  Historical  references  are  employed,  but 
the  main  aim  is  a  rational  interpretation  of  existing  society,  and 
ample  contemporary  illustration  is  given  of  the  principles  ad- 
vanced. While  some  attention  is  paid  to  the  differing  views  of 
prominent  writers,  the  course  is.  in  the  main,  constructive  rather 
than  critical. — Four  hours  a  week,  Hrst  semester. 

Problems  in  Sociology. 

This  course  embraces  a  study  of  the  laws  of  population,  de- 
generacy, the  liquor  problem,  poor-relief  (public  and  private), 
vagrancy,  crime  and  penology,  the  divorce  problem  and  kindred 
questions,  the  assimilation  of  the  foreign  element  in  American 
population,  the  development  of  cities,  the  tenement  question, 
slums,  social  settlements  and  other  sociological  questions  of  pres- 
ent interest. 
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The  class  is  supplied  with  a  list  of  about  fifty  topics,  accom- 
panied by  references,  and  each  student  is  required  to  choose  one 
of  these  topics  and  write  an  essay  upon  it. — Four  hours  a  week, 
second  semester. 

The    Development    of    Sociological    Thought;    Study    of 
Comte,  Spencer,  Ward,  Giddings,  and  Others. 

This  course  is  intended  to  furnish  an  opportunity  for  com- 
parative study  and  discussion  of  the  writers  who  have  contributed 
most  to  the  growth  of  sociology.  The  choice  of  topics,  however, 
depends  much  upon  the  individual  capacity  and  preference  of  the 
students.  The  class  consists  chiefly  of  graduate  students,  and  is 
conducted  as  a  seminary. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Psychological  Sociology. 

This  course  is  similar  in  character  to  the  preceding,  and 
usually,  though  not  necessarily,  succeeds  it.  It  is  conducted  as 
a  seminary. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

The  Social  Development  of  the  Church. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  students  intending  to  enter 
the  ministry,  or  others  especially  interested  in  the  church,  an 
opportunity  for  study  and  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  church 
to  the  rest  of  society  both  in  the  past  and  at  the  present  time.  It 
must  be  preceded  by  Course  19,  and  is  conducted  somewhat  as  a 
seminary. — One  hour  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Special  Work  With  Graduate  Students. 

Graduate  students  sufficiently  advanced  in  their  work  to  need 
special  guidance,— especially  those  working  for  the  doctor's  de- 
gree,— will  be  met  in  small  groups  or  singly,  as  often  as  it  is 
found  practicable  and  expedient. — First  and  second  semesters. 

INDUSTRY  AND  COMMERCE 

Professor  Jones  : — 

The  Resources  and  Extractive  Industries  of  the  United 
States. 

The  first  part  of  the  semester  is  occupied  with  a  study  of  the 
physical  and  social  resources  of  the  United  States. 

The  latter  part  is  occupied  with  studies  in  the  industries  con- 
nected with  American  agriculture,  forestry  and  mining. — Three 
hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

The  Manufactures  of  the  United  States. 

The  history,  methods,  present  location  and  condition  of  our 
chief  manufacturing  industries  will  be  presented,  the  relation  of 
these  industries  to  one  another,  and  to  sources  of  raw  materials, 
means  of  transportation,  market  facilities,  and  foreign  trade. — 
Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 
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_^_^_^_____^ ■^ 

The  Distributive  Industries  of  the  United  States. 

Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  The  group  of  courses  bear- 
ing the  above  title  has  for  its  general  purpose  to  give  an  account 
of  the  methods  employed  in  marketing  economic  goods,  to  de- 
scribe the  agencies  used,  and  to  define  the  work  of  those  classes, 
which  are  engaged  in  producing  time,  place,  and  quantity  utility. 

a.  The  Distribution  of  Agricultural  Products. 

Two  hours  a  week,  iirst  semester. 

b.  The  Manufacturer's  Problem  of  Distribution. 
Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

c.  Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade. 
Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Seminary  in  Economics. 

Topic  for  1907-1908,  Economic  characteristics  of  certain  for- 
eign countries ;  studies  in  types  of  national  economy. 

Professor  Glover: — 

Mathematics  of  Insurance. 

In  connection  with  the  course  in  Higher  Commercial  Educa- 
tion six  courses  are  offered  upon  the  actuarial  phases  and  tech- 
nique of  insurance.  The  theory  of  the  valuation  of  securities  is 
also  presented.  For  students  in  this  line  a  statistical  laboratory 
equipped  with  all  necessary  computing  machines  is  available.  For 
further  information  regarding  courses  in  insurance  see*  this  An- 
nouncement under  Mathematics. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  Insurance  Law'  given  in  the  Law 
Department  is  open  to  students  in  the  Department  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  the  Arts  by  special  arrangement. 

Summer  Session,  1908 

Professor  Taylor: —  . 
Money  and  Banking. 

Text-book  and  lectures.  The  time  of  this  course  will  be 
divided  between  Money  and  Banking  in  about  the  ratio  of  2  to  i. 
The  work  in  each  subject  will  include  both  theory  and  history. 
On  the  historic  side  the  experience  of  our  own  country  will  nat- 
urally receive  most  attention.  The  student  will  need  Taylor's 
Chapters  on  Money. 
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Professor  Veditz: — 

Principles  of  Sociology. 

This  course  will  be  similar  in  character  to  the  course  given 
under  the  same  title  in  the  regular  session. 

American  Social  Problems. 

A  course  covering  somewhat  the  same  ground  as  the  course 
called  Problems  in  Sociology,  given  in  the  regular  session. 

PHILOSOPHY 

The  advanced  courses  described  below  presuppose  instruction 
in  logic,  ethics  and  general  psychology;  also  a  general  introduction 
to  philosophy,  and  a  somewhat  extended  study  of  the  history  of 
philosophy,  ancient,  medieval  and  modern.  Candidates  who  have 
not  had  preparation  equivalent  to  this  are  expected  to  take  certain 
of  the  lower  courses,  particularly  those  described  as  "second 
courses"  in  the  Literary  Announcement,  either  before  entering 
upon,  or  in  connection  with,  their  graduate  work.  Advanced  courses 
bearing  upon  the  history  of  philosophy  and  its  present  problems 
are  also  gi^en  in  the  departments  of  Greek,  Latin,  French,  German, 
and  Semitics.  The  courses  in  mathematics  are  also  a  most  valuable 
preparation  for  philosophical  study. 

.   For  the  provisions   in*  regard  to  the   fellowship   in  philosophy, 
see  page  25. 

A.    SEMINARIES 

Students  who  have  attained  the  necessary  advancement  in 
special  lines  of  study  will  be  assigned,  for  the  most  difficult  work, 
to  the  various  professors  of  the  department  as  follows : 

Metaphysics,  Professors  Wenley  and  Lloyd,  Mr.  Sellars  and 
Dr.  Emerson. 

History  of  Philosophy,  Professor  Lloyd,  Mr.  Sellars. 

Ethics,  Professors  Wenley  and  Lloyd,  Mr.  Sellars  and  Dr. 
Emerson. 

Modern  Systems,  Professors  Wenley  and  Lloyd,  Mr.  Sellars 
and  Dr.  Emerson. 

Ancient  Philosophy,  Professors  Wenley  and  Rebec  and  Mr. 
Sellars. 

Philosophy  of  Religion,  Professor  Wenley  and  Mr.  Sellars. 

Esthetics,  Professor  Rebec. 

Political  Philosophy,  Professor  Lloyd. 

Epistemology,  Professor  Lloyd,  Mr.  Sellars  and  Dr.  Emerson. 

Logic,  Professor  Rebec  and  Mr.  Sellars. 

Psychology,  Rational,  Experimental  and  Pathological.  Profes- 
sors Pi:j.sbury  and  Barrett,  Dr.  Shepard. 
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The  library  of  George  S.  Morris,  late  Professor  of  Philosophy 
in  the  University,  has  been  given  to  the  Philosophical  Department. 
It  contains  about  i,ioo  volumes,  covering  the  entire  field  of  phil- 
osophical inquiry.  These  have  been  shelved  in  the  Morris  Seminary 
Room,  and  are  reserved  for  the  exclusive  use  of  graduates  and  spe- 
cial students  in  Philosophy. 

B.       HISTORY   OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Professor  Wen  ley: — 
♦The  Philosophy  of  Kant. 

Proseminary ;  study  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason. — Two 
hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

♦The  Philosophy  of  Hegel. 

Study  of  the  Logic  and  discussions. — Two  hours  a  week, 
second  semester. 

Professor  Lloyd  : — 

♦Philosophy  since  Hegel. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  the 
methods  of  investigation  and  discussion  in  the  subject.     Lectures ; 
detailed  study  of  Lotze,  the  Pessimists,  etc. — Two  hours  a  week, 
.  second  semester. 

Mr.  Sellars: — 

♦Contemporary  Metaphysics. 

Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Professor  Rebec: — 

♦American  Ideas. 

Origin  and  development  of  the  ideas  that  have  underlain 
American  life  and  history,  and  come  to  expression  in  American 
literature,  theology,  and  speculative  movements.  Lectures  and 
reports. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

C.    ETHICS 

Mr.  Sellars: — 
♦Aristotle's  Ethics. 

Collateral  reading  and  theses. — Two  hours  a  week,  second 
semester. 

'Starred  courses  should  not  be  elected  without  consultation. 
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D.    PSYCHOLOGY 

The  Psychological  Laboratory  is  well  equipped  for  original  in- 
vestigation ;  and  its  facilities  have  been  recently  improved  by  re- 
moval to  new  (luarters     See  page  20. 

Professors  Pillsbury  and  Barrett,  Dr.  Shepard: — 

Original  Investigation. 

Hours  as  may  be  assigned,  throughout  the  year. 

Professor  Pillsbury: — 

Apperception. 

Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Psychology  of  the  Abnormal  and  Occult. 
Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Genetic  Psychology. 

Two   hours   a  week,   second  semester. 

Dr.  Shepard: — 

Psycho-Physical  Methods. 

Two   hours  a   week,   second  semester. 

E.    SPECIAL     COURSES 

Professor  Wenley: — 

♦Movements  of  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

A  study  of  the  metaphysical  implications  of  modern  though!. 
Lectures,  reading,  thesis. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Professor  Lloyd: — 

Political  Philosophy. 

A  critical  study  of  society,  of  sovereignty,  rights,  duty,  and  of 
the  idea  of  the  social  organism. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  se- 
mester. 

Theory  of  Knowledge. 

Special  attention  in  1907- 1908  to  the  question  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  realistic  expression. — Two  hours  a  week,  throughout 
the  year. 

Metaphysics. 

A  study  of  fundamental  problems  in  philosophy,  with  special 
attention  in  1907-1908  to  the  philosophy  of  evolution. — Two  hours 
a  week,  second  semester. 

•Starred  courses  should  not  be  elected  without  consultation. 
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Professor  Rebec: — 

Esthetics. 

Lectures,  reports,  theses. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Evolution  of  the  xsthetic  consciousness,  as  revealed  in  the 
typical  great  masterpieces  of  literature.  Lectures  and  essays. — 
Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Philosophy  of  Discourse. 

Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Dr.  Emerson  : — 
Pragmatism. 

Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Summer  Session,  1908 
Professor  Wenley: — 
Seminary  in  Ethics. 

Professor  Lloyd: — 

Seminary  in  History  of  Philosophy. 

The  work  of  this  seminary  will  be  arranged  according  to  the 
requirements  of  students  who  elect  it. 

Professor  Rebec: — 
Seminary  in  ^Esthetics. 

Primary  regard  will  be  had,  in  this  course,  to  the  needs  of 
students  pursuing  esthetics  as  one  of  their  subjects  for  a  higher 
degree ;  however,  as  such  persons  will  commonly  be  students  in 
absentia,  whose  chief  need  will  be  to  have  problems  intelligently 
raised  for  them,  and  broad  outlines  of  work  sketched  out,  with 
solutions  only  broadly  indicated,  the  work  of  the  course  cahnot 
be  too  narrowly  specialized  or  even  technical. 

Professor  Pillsbury  : — 
Experimental  Psychology. 

For  graduates  and  undergraduates.  An  introduction  to  ex- 
perimental methods,  with  the  repetition  of  classical  experiments. 
Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  methods  that  can  be  applied 
in  school  practice.  The  work  may  be  divided  to  suit  the  needs 
and  attainments  of  the  individual  student. 
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EDUCATION 

Hereafter  the  History  of  Education  (Courses  I  and  H  in  the 
general  announcement  or  their  equivalent)  will  be  required  as  pre- 
requisite for  graduate  study  in  this  department.  In  special  cases 
students  may  be  pernlitted  to  pursue  graduate  work  simultaneously 
with  the  preliminary  courses. 

Professor  Whitney: — 

Social  Education. 

This  course  embraces  a  consideration  of  the  school  as  a  so- 
cial factor  in  its  relation  to  the  child,  the  home,  the  state  and 
the  church.  Also  a  discussion  of  the  relation  of  education  to 
vocation  and  crime.  Lectures  and  recitations. — Two  hours  a 
week,  second  semester. 

Comparative  School  Systems. 

This  course  designs  to  present  the  essential  features  of  the 
school  systems  of  the  United  States,  England,  Germany,  and 
France,  to  compare  these  systems  with  each  other,  and  to  judge 
of  the  efBciency  of  each  in  the  light  of  their  respective  educa- 
tional aims  and  national  ideals.  Among  the  topics  treated  are 
organization,  supervision,  curriculum,  methods  of  teaching,  con- 
tinuation schools,  technical  schools,  Universities,  etc.  Lectures, 
prescribed  readings  and  reports. — Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  3. 

Assistant  Professor  King: — 
The  Psychology  of  Education. 

A  critical  survey  of  the  psychological  literature  bearing  upon 
education,  with  reference  to  determining  and  working  out  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  course  a  more  systematic  and  useful  presentation 
of  the  subject.  Special  opportunities  for  constructive  and  original 
work  in  various  problems  as  well  as  for  experimental  studies. 

Psychology  of  Childhood  and  Adolescence. 

A  research  course  in  various  problems  of  physical  and  men- 
tal growth  from  the  viewpoint  of  education.  The  problems, 
methods  and  value  of  genetic  psychology,  especially  in  secondary 
education,  will  be  studied  and  discussed. 

Problems  in  Contemporary  Secondary  Education. 

A  seminary  for  special  investigation  of  various  problems  re- 
lating to  the  origin,  development,  educational  values  and  organ- 
ization of  the  curriculum ;  the  school  as  a  social  institution,  and 
the  sociological  principles  underlying  modern  educational  prac- 
tice. 
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Assistant  Professor  Johnston  : — 

Educational  Theories  of  the  Greeks. 

Introductory  lectures  on  early  Greek  conceptions  of  nature 
and  of  mind ;  actual  systems  of  education  at  Sparta  and  at  Ath- 
ens ;  educational  importance  of  the  Sophists ;  Xenophon's  educa- 
tion of  Cyrus,  and  his  Memorabilia  of  Socrates;  Plato's  Apology, 
Crito,  Phaedo,  and  Protagoras.  A  more  detailed  study  of  the 
text  of  Plato's  Republic,  and  of  selections  from  Aristotle's  Eth- 
ics and  Politics  in  translation  will  constitute  the  recitation  work 
of  the  course.  The  course  will  end  with  several  lectures  on  the 
Alexandrian  period,  Dickinson's  Greek  View  of  Life,  Plato's  Re- 
public, and  Burnet's  Aristotle  on  Education. — Two  hours,  first 
semester. 

Educational  Reformers. 

A  study  of  the  distinctive  contributions  to  educational  theory 
and  'practice  of  such  pioneers  in  education  as  Rousseau,  Kant, 
Spencer,  Pestalozzi,  Herbart,  Montaigne,  and  Horace  Mann.  Lec- 
tures, selected  readings,  and  reports. — Two  hours,  second  semes- 
ter. 

Course  of  Study. 

The  theoretical  justification  of  the  course  of  study.  An  ex- 
amination into  the  peculiar  educational  significance  and  function 
of  selected  subjects  from  the  high  school  curriculum ;  the  pro- 
posed additions  and  eliminations,  and  the  theory  of  correlation. 
Lectures,  assigned  readings,  frequent  reports. — Two  hours,  sec- 
ond semester. 

The  Education  of  Feeling. 

The  design  of  this  course  is  to  treat,  both  historically  and 
constructively,^  the  subject  of  the  training  of  the  feelings  in  edu- 
cation. A  review  of  the  attitudes  of  Oriental  Nations,  Greeks, 
Romans,  Scholastics,  Renaissance  educators,  and  modern  theorists 
will  constitute  the  historical  portion  of  the  work.  A  consider- 
ation of  typical,  philosophical  and  psychological  attitudes  toward 
the  problem  will  follow  this  historical  survey.  The  attempt  will 
then  be  made  to  construct  some  workable  concept  of  the  relation 
between  the  so-called  elementary  feelings  and  the  complex  es- 
thetic, ethical  and  religious  emotions.  The  course  will  finally 
seek  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  some  recognition  in  educa- 
tional method  and  incorporation  in  educational  theory  of  definite 
emotional  training.  If  possible,  the  psycho-pathology  of  feeling 
will  receive  some  treatment.  Lectures,  prescribed  reading,  and 
thesis.  Students  without  considerable  preparation  in  philosophy, 
psychology  and  education  are  not  advised  to  undertake  the  work. 
— Hours  to  be  arranged  after  consultation  with  the  instructor, 
first  semester. 
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Philosophy  of  Education. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  pass  in  review  distinctive 
contributions  to  the  solution  of  educational  problems.  The  treat- 
ment of  topics  chosen  will  approximate  the  following  order:  In- 
troductory discussion  of  the  different  legitimate  aspects  of  the 
educative  process;. a  summary  account  of  representative  con- 
temporary practical  issues  which  call  for  theoretical  solution ;  and 
a  more  detailed  treatment  of  the  practical,  historical,  biological, 
and  psychological  aspects  of  education.  This  course  is  intended 
to  prepare  the  student  for  the  second  semester's  work,  which  sup- 
plements the  work  here  outlined  by  offering  the  more  complex  and 
/equally  essential  philosophical  considerations  involved.  Lectures, 
selected  readings,  recitations,  and  reports. —  Two  hours,  first 
semester. 

Philosophy  of  Education. 

Students  enrolling  in  this  course  must  have  had  the  course 
above  ^or  its  equivalent.  The  aim  of  the  work  will  be  to  continue 
the  above  by  presenting  the  economic  and  sociological,  the  esthet- 
ic, the  religious,  and  the  philosophical  aspects  of  education  inso- 
far as  they  may  be  clearly  distinguishable  or  interrelated.  The 
combined  purpose  of  the  two  courses  is  to  equip  the  student 
with  such  serviceable  educational  concepts  as  will  enable  him  to 
orient  himself  safely  in  the  modern  literature  of  educational 
theory.  Lectures,  assigned  readings,  and  reports. — Tivo  hours, 
second  semester. 

Summer  Session,  1908 
Assistant  Professor  King: — 
Psychology  of  Education. 

In  this  course  is  presented  in  systematic  form  the  hitherto 
scattered  material  of  psychology  as  related  to  education]  with 
reference  to  such  topics  as  the  following :  The  nature  of  educa- 
tion from  a  psychological  point  of  view ;  mental  growth  as  con- 
ditioned by  self-activity ;  the  solution  of  a  problem  as  a  typical 
condition  for  true  sel f -activity ;  the  educational  significance  of 
the  problem  or  purpose ;  the  interpretation  of  various  mental  pro- 
cesses and  categories  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  problem-solving 
activity ;  review  of  various  experimental  studies  upon  learning ; 
educational  psychology  as  social  psychology ;  the  importance  of  the 
interaction  of  minds  as  a  condition  of  mental  growth. 

The  Psychology  of  Childhood  and  Adolescence. 

A  discussion  of  selected  problems  from  various  periods  of 
mental  development,  with  especial  reference  to  the  practical  prob- 
lems of  teacher  and  superintendent. 
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Problems  in  Secondary  Education. 

The  topics  considered  will  be  as  follows :  (a)  problems 
growing  out  of  the  age  of  the  pupil ;  (b)  problems  relating  to 
the  curriculum,  its  evolution,  its  psychology,  its  educational 
values,  its  organization  and  administration ;  (c)  problems  grow- 
ing out  of  the  fact  that  the  high  school  is  a  social  institution, 
with  certain  relations  to  society  at  large  and  to  other  educa- 
tional agencies. 

Assistant  Professor  Johnston: — 
Philosophy  of  Education. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  outline  and  to  examine 
briefly  the  distinguishable  aspects  of  the  educative  process.  The 
points  of  view  will  be  taken  up  in  the  following  order:  the  prac- 
tical, economic,  historical,  biological,  psychological,  30ciological, 
esthetic,  religious,  and  philosophical  aspects  of  education  as  a 
permanent  institution  of  society.  The  results  of  the  survey  out- 
lined above  will  be  summed  up  at  the  end  of  the  work.  The 
course  is  planned  for  those  students  who  desire  sufficient  ac- 
quaintance with  educational  theory  to  enable  them  to  read  crit- 
ically the  modern  literature  on  the  subject.  This  course  is  prac- 
tically equivalent  to  Course  6  in  the  University  Catalog. 

Educational  Reformers. 

A  study  of  the  distinctive  contributions  to  educational  theory 
and  practice  of  such  pioneers  in  education  as  Rousseau,  Kant, 
Spencer,  Pestalozzi,  Herbart,  Montaigne,  and  Horace  Mann.  Lec- 
tures, selected  readings,  and  reports. — Two  hours,  second  semes- 
ter. 

Educational  Theories  of  the  Greeks. 

Introductory  lectures  on  early  Greek  conceptions  of  nature 
and  of  mind ;  actual  systems  of  education  at  Sparta  and  at  Ath- 
ens ;  educational  importance  of  the  Sophists ;  Xenophon's  educa- 
tion of  Cyrus,  and  his  Memorabilia  of  Socrates ;  Plato's  Apology, 
Crito,  Phaedo,  and  Protagoras.  A  more  detailed  study  of  the 
text  of  Plato's  Republic,  and  of  selections  from  Aristotle's  Eth- 
ics and  Politics  in  translation  will  constitute  the  recitation  work 
of  the  course.  The  course  will  end  with  several  lectures  on  the 
Alexandrian  period.  Dickinson's  Cireek  View  of  Life,  Plato's 
Republic,  and  Burnet's  Aristotle  on  Education. — Two  hours,  first 
semester. 
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MATHEMATICS 

The  courses  mentioned  below  presuppose  the  usual  preparatory 
course  in  algebra  and  elementary  geometry,  plane,  solid,  and  spher- 
ical, together  with  two  years  of  collegiate  study  devoted  to  trigo- 
nometry, higher  algebra,  plane  analytic  geometry,  and  differential 
and  integral  calculus. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  announced  below,  advanced  work  in 
mathematical  reading  and  research  will  be  arranged,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  suit  the  needs  of  individual  students. 

A.  FOR   undergraduatp:s   and   graduates 
Professor  Beman  : — 

Solid  Analytic  Geometry. 

Frost,  with  references  to  Salmon. — Tivo  hours  a  week,  first 
semester. 

Differential  Equations. 

Johnson,  with  references  to  Forsyth,  Boole,  and  Mansion. — 
Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Teachers'  Seminary. 

Critical  study  of  certain  text-books  in  algebra  and  geometry, 
together  with  the  discussion  of  methods  and  aims  in  mathemat- 
ical teaching,  sketches  of  the  history  of  mathematics,  lists  of 
books  for  teachers,  etc. — Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Quarternions. 

Two  hours  a  week,  secorid  semester. 

Professor  Ziwet: — 

Advanced  Mechanics. 

Kinetics  of  the  rigid  body;  motion  about  a  fixed  point;  the 
problem  of  the  top ;  relative  motion ;  D'Alembert's  equations ; 
general  principles  of  mechanics. — Three  hours  a  week,  second 
semester. 

Professor  Markley: — 

Projective  Geometry. 

This  course  begins  with  the  geometry  of  position,  Reye's 
work  being  used  as  a  text,  which  is  followed  by  the  analytic 
treatment,  including  homogeneous  projective  coordinates  and  the 
elements  of  the  theory  of  invariants. — Three  hours  a  week, 
throughout  the  year. 
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Professor  Glover: — 

Higher  Algebra. 

The  more  important  topics  to  be  considered  in  this  course 
are:  symmetric  functions  of  the  roots,  resultants,  solution  of  a 
system  of  n  linear  equations,  theorems,  concerning  integral  func- 
tions of  one  and  two  variables,  and  elements  of  the  theory  of 
substitutions. — Three  hours  o  week,   throughout   ihe  year. 

Theory  of  Annuities  and  Insurance. 

Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Dr.  Pierce: — 

Elementary  Theory  of  Differential  Elquations. 

A  lecture  course  with  references  to  available  literature  on 
the  subject.  Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  ideas  of 
Lie. — Three  hours  a  week,  either  Arst  or  second  semester. 

Differential  Geometry. 

The  application  of  the  differential  and  integral  calculus  to  the 
theory  of  plane  curves,  space  curves  and  surfaces. — Three  hours 
a  iveek,  throughout  the  year. 

Mr.  Escott: — 
Theory  of  Numbers. 

The  principal  subjects  covered  are  congruences,  quadratic 
residues  and-  forms,  applications  of  these  theories  to  the  solution 
of  indeterminate  equations  of  the  first  and  second  degrees,  di- 
vision of  the  circle,  discovery  of  the  prime  factors  of  numbers, 
and  the  distribution  of  primes,  also  the  composition  of  binary 
quadratic  forms,  and  the  analytical  theory  of  numbers.  Text- 
book: Lejeune-Dirichlet's  Zahlentheorie,  or  Cahen's  Th6orie  des 
Nombres,  with  references  to  Mathews,  Bachmann,  Gauss,  and 
others. — Txvo  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

n.       PKIMAKILY    FOR   GRADUATES 

Professor  Beman  : 

Advanced  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

Goursat's  Cour  d'analyse  mathematique. — Two  hours  a  week, 
throughout  the  year. 

Higher  Plane  Curves. 

Salmon,  with  references  to  Clebsch. — Two  hours  a  week, 
second  semester. 
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Linear  Differential  Equations. 

Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Professor  Ziwet: — 

Theory  of  the  Potential. 

Newtonian  attraction ;  Newtonian  and  logarithmic  potentials ; 
the  equations  of  Laplace  and  Poisson ;  harmonic  functions ;  the 
principle  of  Dirichlet ;  the  problems  of  Green  and  Dirichlet  and 
the  Green  function. — Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Harmonic  Analysis. 

The  partial  differential  equations  of  mathematical  physics ; 
Fourier  series ;  the  Fourier  integral ;  spherical  harmonics ;  Bessel 
functions;  the  problem  of  boundary  values  for  partial  dilTerential 
equations. — Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Geometrical  Calculus. 

The  geometry  of  Grassmann  and  Peano ;  Gibbs's  vector  analy- 
sis ;  scalar  and  vector  fields. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Professor  Markley: — 
Theory  of  Functions. 

The  first  part  of  this  course  deals  with  functions  of  a  real 
variable  including  a  development  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  irra- 
tional numbers,  continuity  and  convergence,  and  the  direct  appli- 
cation and  use  of  these  ideas  in  differentiation,  integration,  and 
development  of  functions  in  series.  The  second  part  of  the  course 
is  devoted  to  functions  of  a  complex  variable.  It  aims  to  pre- 
sent the  fundamental  ideas  of  complex  quantities,  their  geometric 
representation  and  their  calculus,  and  to  furnish  an  introduction 
to  the  theories  of  functions  of  a  complex  variable  as  developed  by 
Cauchy,  Rieman,  and  Wiers trass. — Three  hours  a  week,  through- 
out the  year. 

Theory  of  Functions.     [Advanced  Course.] 

This  course  is  a  direct  continuation  of  the  preceding.  It 
includes  the  theory  of  elliptic  functions. — Two  hours  a  week, 
throughout  the  year. 

Professor  Glover: — 

Seminary  in  the  Theory  of  Probabilities  and  Insurance. 

This  course  is  designed  for  graduate  students  who  wish  to 
study  some  of  the  more  advanced  problems  in  the  theory  of 
probabilities,  with  applications  to  the  theory  of  mathematical  sta- 
tistics.    The    following   subjects   will    be   considered:    direct   and 
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inverse  probability,  theory  of  mathematical  risk,  theory  of  the 
law  of  error,  Lexis's  theory  of  population,  old  age  pensions,  sick- 
ness insurance,  Pearson's  method  of  moments,  theory  of  correla- 
tion, graduation  of  mortality  and  sickness  tables,  theory  of  selec- 
tion, and  distribution  of  surplus. — Hours  to  be  arranged,  through- 
out the  year. 

Dr.  Ford: — 

Infinite  Series  and  Products. 

Tn'o  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Summer  Session,  1908 

Graduate  students  competent  to  enroll  for  a  higher  degree  will 
be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  do  work  in  mathematics  along  lines 
best  suited  to  their  needs.  Such  work  when  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted will  be  accepted  as  a  partial  fulfillment  of  the  residence  re- 
quirements for  such  degree.  The  courses  offered  below  are  con- 
sidered well  adapted  to  the  greater  number. 

FOR    GRADUATES    AND    UNDERGRADUATES 

Professor  Beman  : — 

Diflferential  Equations. 

An  elementary  course  in  ordinary  differential  equations. 
Text-book:    Johnson's  Differential  Equations. 

Professor  Markley: — 

Projective  Geometry. 

Lectures  and  assigned  reading  and  recitations  in  text-book. 

Theory  of  Functions. 

Lectures  and  assigned  reading  and  recitations. 
Those  desiring  to  take  this  work  arc  requested  to  correspond 
with  the  instructor  in  charge. 

ASTRONOMY 

Professor  Hussey  and  Assistant  Professor  Curtiss. 
Practical  Astronomy. 

The  elements  of  Spherical  Astronomy.  Theory  of  the  sex- 
tant and  transit  and  their  use  in  the  solution  of  practical  prob- 
lems, including  determination  of  instrumental  constants,  time, 
latitude,    longitude,    and    azimuth. — Two    hours,   second   semester. 
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Advanced  Practical  Astronomy. 

Studies  in  Spherical  Astronomy.  Theory  of  the  equatorial 
and  its  use  in  observational  work,  illustrative  of  the  best  modern 
practice.  Reduction  of  measurements.  Open  to  those  who  have 
had  the  preceding  course  or  its  equivalent. — Two  hours,  first 
semester. 

Theoretical  Astronomy. 

The  elements  of  Celestial  Mechanics,  and  theory  and  prac- 
tice in  the  determination  of  parabolic  and  elliptic  orbits.  A 
knowledge  of  Integral  Calculus  is  required. — Three  hours,  first 
semester. 

Advanced  Theoretical  Astronomy. 

Definite  determination  of  orbits.     Comparison  and  adjustment 

of  observations.     Theory  of  Interpolation,  Mechanical  Quadrature, 

Special  and  General  Perturbations.     The  selection  of  topics  will 

.  be  determined  somewhat  by  the  needs  of  those  taking  the  course. 

— Hburs  and  credit  to  he  arranged,  second  semester. 

Theory  of  Errors. 

Theory  of  the  comparison  and  adjustment  of  observational 
data  according  to  the  Method  of  Least  Squares.  Construction 
and  discussion  of  empirical  curves  in  the  solution  of  experimen- 
tal problems. — Two  hours,  first  semester. 

History  of  Astronomy. 

The  History  of  Astronomy  from  the  time  of  Newton,  but 
treating  especially  of  the  development  of  the  science  during  the 
past  century.  The  course  presupposes  a  general  knowledge  of 
Descriptive  Astronomy. — Two  hours,  first  semester. 

Astrophysics. 

Introductory  descriptive  course.  The  principles  of  spectro- 
scopy and  bolometry.  General  treatment  of  methods  and  results, 
having  reference  especially  to  the  interpretation  of  solar  and 
stellar  phenomena.  The  course  presupposes  a  general  knowledge 
of  Descriptive  Astronomy,  Physics,  and  Calculus. — Two  hours, 
second  semester. 

Variable  Star  Studies. 

Lectures  at  the  University,  devoted  particularly  to  the  re- 
cent development  of  the  subject  along  photometric  and  spectro- 
scopic lines,  and  theoretical  and  observational  work  at  the  Ob- 
servatory.— Two  hours,  first  semester. 
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Summer  Seteion,  1908 
Professor  Hussey: — 

Practical  Astronomy. 

Theory  of  the  sextant  and  transit  and  their  use  in  the  solution 
of  practical  problems,  including  determinations  of  instrumental 
constants,  time,  latitude,  longitude,  and  azimuth.  (Recitations  in 
Room  22,  U.  H.,  at  11,  during  the  first  four  weeks  of  the  term; 
laboratory  work  at  the  Observatory,  partly  in  the  afternoon  and 
partly  in  the  evening,  throughout  the  term. 

Theoretical  Astronomy. 

The  elements  of  Celestial  Mechanics  and  theory  and  practice 
in  the  determination  of  parabolic  and  elliptic  orbits.  Integral 
Calculus  is  a  pre-requisite. 

PHYSICS 

The  courses  announced  below  presuppose  about  one  and  a  half 
years'  collegiate  work  in  physics,  viz.,  a  course  in  mechanics,  sound, 
light,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  heat,  four  hours  a  week,  for  one 
year;  a  beginners'  course  in  laboratory  work,  two  or  three  hours 
a  week  for  half  a  year;  and  a  course  in  primary  and  secondary  bat- 
teries, two  hours  a  week  for  a  half  year. 

The  courses  in  Electrochemistry,  Mathematical  Electricity,  the 
Theory  of  Light,  the  Theory  of  Heat,  Thermodynamics,  and  the 
Laboratory  Courses  in  Sound  and  Light  are  primarily  for  gradu- 
ates ;  the  other  courses  are  primarily  for  advanced  undergraduate 
students,  but  they  are  found  to  be  beyond  the  work  done  in  many 
colleges. 

Graduate  students,  who  are  properly  qualified  by  their  previous 
training,  have  opportunity  for  original  research  in  the  physical  labo- 
ratory under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  director  and  his 
associates. 

Professor  Carhart: — 

Alternating  Electric  Currents. 

An  intermediate  course  based  on  Franklin  &  Williamson's 
Alternating  Electric  Currents. — Three  hours  a  week,  first  semes- 
ter. 

Professor  Carhart  and  Assistant  Professor  Henderson  : — 

Electrochemi  stry. 

This  subject  is  studied  from  the  physical  as  distinguished 
from  the  chemical  point  of  view.  It  includes  the  modern  theory 
of  voltaic  cells,  and  especially  standards  of  electromotive  force 
and  concentration  cells. — Foxtr  hours  a  week,  second  semester, 
including  laboratory  work. 
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Professor  Reed: — 
The  Theory  of  Sound. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  lectures  are  based  on 
the  works  of  Helmholtz  and  Rayleigh.  The  laboratory  work 
involves  acoustical  and  optical  measurements  of  period,  amplitude, 
and  phase  difference  of  simple  and  compound  vibrating  systems; 
also  the  study  of  sensitive  flames,  organ  pipes,  resonators,  and  the 
application  of  stroboscopic  methods  to  oscillating  systems. — Lec- 
tures, two  hours  a  week;  laboratory  work,  twice  a  week,  iirst 
semester. 

The  Theory  of  Light:  Preston. 

The  work  involves  a  careful  study  of  the  text,  with  supple- 
mentary reading.  The  laboratory  work  includes  measurements 
with  the  focometer,  spectrometer,  polarimeter,  and  interferometer; 
determination  of  wave-lengths  by  difTraction  and  interference 
methods ;  and  a  study  of  arc  and  solar  spectra. — Lectures  and 
recitations,  two  hours  a  week;  laboratory  work,  twice  a  week, 
second  semester. 

Advanced  Laboratory  Work  in  Sound. 

The  work  is  devoted  to  a  repetition  of  the  classical  experi- 
ments of  Mach,  Boltzmann,  and  Helmholtz ;  to  the  study  of  special 
problems,  and  to  the  application  of  optical  methods  to  acoustical 
measurements. — Twice  a  week,  first  semester. 

Professor  Patterson  : — 

Mathematical  Electricity. 

This  course  is  a  treatment  of  the  subject  with  the  use  of 
higher  mathematics.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  Newtonian 
potential  function,  polarized  distribution,  electrostatics,  electro- 
kinetics, electromagnetism,  and  electromagnetic  waves. — Three 
times  a  week,  first  semester;  twice  a  week,  second  semester. 

Note:  For  courses *1n  Applied  Electricity,  see  Electrical  Engi- 
neering in  the  Announcement  of  the  Department  of  Engineering. 
Seventeen  courses  in  all  are  there  described  in  detail.  They 
cover  the  theory,  testing  and  design  of  electric  machinery,  trans- 
formers, lamps,  storage  batteries,  telegraphy,  telephony,  electric 
distribution,  power  plants,  railways,  etc.  Many  of  these  courses, 
for  example,  those  in  dynamo-electric  machinery  (both  direct  and 
alternating  current),  in  alternating  current  phenomena,  etc.,  have 
frequently  been  accepted  toward  advanced  degrees. 
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Assistant  Professor  Randall: — 
Laboratory  Work  in  Heat 

This  course  comprises  determinations  of  specific  heat  of  sol- 
ids and  liquids ;  heat  of  fusion  and  of  vaporization ;  the  coefficient 
of  expansion  of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases;  also  experiments  on 
the  constants  of  gases  and  vapors,  such  as  the  specific  heat  of 
gases,  vapor  density,  vapor  pressure,  etc. ;  also  the  determination 
of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  by  electrical  methods. — 
Twice  a  week,  either  semester. 

Measurements  of  High  Temperature. 

In  this  course  opportunity  is  offered  to  work  with  gas-ther- 
mometer, thermo-element  and  resistance  thermometer. — Once  a 
week,  either  semester. 

The  Theory  of  Heat:  Preston. 

Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Thermodynamics. 

Lectures  and  recitations  two  hours  a  week,  second  semes- 
ter. This  course  covers  the  principles  of  modern  thermodynamics, 
as  developed  by  Gibbs,  Planck,  and  Duhem.  Special  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  application  of  those  principles  to  numerous  prob- 
lems in  physics  and  chemistry. 

Assistant  Professor  Smith  : — 
Electrical  Measurements. 

This  course  comprises,  in  addition  to  all  the  refined  meth- 
ods of  measuring  resistance,  current,  and  electromotive  force,  a 
thorough  treatment  of  the  subjects  of  capacity,  induction,  and 
magnetism.  Lectures,  twice  a  week,  first  semester;  laboratory 
work,  two  or  three  times  a  week,  first  semester;  three  times  a 
week,  second  semester. 

Professors  Carhart  and  Reed: — 

Physical  Colloquium. 

Reports  on  original  research,  together  with  analysis  and  dis- 
cussion of  important  articles  in  current  physical  literature.  All 
instructors  and  assistants  in  the  department  take  part  in  the 
Physical  Colloquium.  While  intended  primarily  for  graduate 
students,  it  is  also  open  to  undergraduates  receiving  special  per- 
mission. 
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Sammer  Session,  1908 

Graduate  students  qualified  to  enroll  for  a  higher  degree  will 
t>e  afforded  an  opportunity  to  do  work  in  Physics  in  the  direction 
best  suited  to  their  needs.  Such  work,  when  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted, will  be  accepted  as  a  partial  fulfillment  of  the  residence  re- 
quirement for  such  degree.  The  courses  offered  below  are  con- 
sidered well  adapted  to  the  greater  number. 

Professor  Reed: — 

■ 

Sound  and  Other  Oscillatory  Phenomena. 

This  course  includes  the  study  of  the  origin,  propagation  and 
phenomena  of  sound;  the  differential  equations  of  motion  for 
systems  having  one  and  two  degrees  of  freedom;  the  character- 
istic phenomena  of  free,  forced,  and  damped  vibrations;  reso- 
nance; applications  ofTourier's  series  to  specific  cases;  theory  of 
electric  oscillations;  stationary  electric  waves;  electric  resonance 
and  tuning.     Lectures,  laboratory  work  and  reading. 

Theory  of  Light 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  present  to  the  student  an  intelli- 
gent account  of  the  fundamental  facts  in  modern  optics.  A  brief 
treatment  of  geometrical  optics  is  followed  by  the  study  of  the 
phenomena  of  interference,  diffraction,  dispersion,  absorption  and 
polarization  from  the  theoretical  and  experimental  standpoints. 
The  large  equipment  of  the  laboratory  in  optical  apparatus  ren- 
ders the  work  in  this  line  especially  attractive.  Text-book:  Pres- 
ton's Theory  of  Light.  . 

PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES 

Advanced  Work  in  Light. 

Laboratory  work  and  reading,  for  students  qualified  to  pur- 
sue independent  investigation.  Text-book:  .Mann's  Advanced 
Optics. 

Advanced  Work  in  Sound. 

Laboratory  work  and  reading  along  some  line  of  research 
work  involving  acoustic  or  electric  vibrations. 

FOR    GRADUATES    AND    UNDERGRADUATES 

Assistant  Professor  Randall: — 
Theory  of  Heat. 

Recitations  and  reading.  Text-book:  Preston's  Theory  of 
Heat. 
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Laboratory  Work  in  Heat. 

This  course  corresponds  to  the  regular  Course  8.  It  is  offered 
for  those  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  more  adyanced 
methods  for  measurements  in  heat.  The  course  includes  meas- 
urements of  the  expansion  of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases,  the  spe- 
cific heat  of  liquids  and  gases,  vapor  tensions,  and  thermal  con- 
ductivities. 

Measurements  of  High  Temperatures. 

This  course  corresponds  to  the  regular  Course  17.  Oppor- 
tunity is  offered  to  work  with  the  gas  thermometer,  thermo-ele- 
ment,  and  resistance  thermometer. 

Assistant  Professor  Smith  : — 

Electrical  Measurements. 

Recitations  at  8,  laboratory  work  daily  two  hours.  This 
course  corresponds  to  the  regular  Course  5  in  physics  and  includes 
measurements  of  resistance,  electromotive  force,  current,  capac- 
ity, self  and  mutual  induction,  and  a  study  of  the  magnetic  prop- 
erties of  iron  and  steel.  Text-book:  Carhart  and  Patterson's 
Electrical  Measurements. 

Advanced  Electrical  Measurements. 

Continuation  of  the  preceding  course.  Laboratory  work  and 
reading,  daily,  at  hours  to  be  arranged. 

CHEMISTRY 

Resident  graduates  niay  enter  upon  any  of  the  courses  in  chem- 
istry in  this  University  for  which  they  are  qualified.  Following  are 
brief  statements  of  the  more  important  of  the  advanced  courses, 
including  those  taken  in  work  for  the  higher  degrees. 

To  be  received  as  a  candidate  for  a  higher  degree  with  chem- 
istry as  a  major  subject,  the  preparation  should  include  the  branches 
of  general,  analytical,  and  organic  chemistry.  The  extent  of  work 
in  these  branches  must  have  been  equivalent  in  substance  to  Courses 
ii  2»  3f  5  And  7  (University  Calendar  for  1907-1908),  making  in  all 
about  twenty-five  hours  of  undergraduate  credit.*  If  chemistry  is 
taken  as  a  minor  subject  by  a  student  registered  for  a  higher  de- 
gree, preparation  must  have  been  made  equivalent  at  least  to  un- 
dergraduate Courses  i,  2  and  3. 

Graduate  students  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  and 
those  who  are  preparing  for  registration  as  candidates  for  higher 
degrees  according  to  the  requirements  above  stated,  will  be  directed 
in  such  chemical  studies  as  they  require. 

•An  "hour  of  credit"  implies  the  satisfactory  completion  of  work  equiv- 
alent to  one  exercise  a  week  during  one  semester. 
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The  Library  of  Chemistry  is  a  very  complete  one  in  all  the 
branches  of  pure  chemistry  and  its  applications.  The  sets  of  the 
journals  are  complete  from  the  beginning,  with  duplicate  sets  of  the 
more  important,  for  the  convenience  of  readers. 

Professor  Johnson  : — 

Advanced  Qualitative  Analysis. 

Following  undergraduate  Course  3  (University  Calendar  for 
1907-1908). 

Professor  Campbell  : — 

Chemical  Colloquium. 

The  Chemical  Colloquium  meets  twice  a  month.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  teaching  staff  has  an  opportunity  to  present  at  some 
meeting  during  the  year  an  account  of  recent  research'  work  in 
the  field  in  which  he  is  particularly  interested. 

Quantitative  Analytical  Chemistry. 

To  follow  undergraduate  Course  5  (University  Calendar  for 
1 907- 1 908)  or  its  equivalent.  Laboratory  work,  directed  by  lec- 
tures, in  some  chosen  field  of  analytical  research. 

Research  in  Chemical  Technology. 

(In  conjunction   with  Professor  White). 

The  laboratory  is  equipped  for  research  along  the  following 
lines. 

1.  Influence  of  heat  and  mechanical  treatment  on  the  con- 
stitution of  iron  and  steel. 

2.  Manufacture  of  Portland  cement  with  special  reference 
to  the  influence  of  composition  aild  temperature  of  burning  upon 
the  physical  properties  of  the  finished  cement. 

3.  Destructive  distillation  of  coal,  with  special  reference  to 
the  manufacture  of  gas. 

4.  Electrometallurgy  and  applied  electrochemistry. 

5.  Gas  analysis,  calorimetry  and  photometry. 

6.  Assaying  of  gold  and  silver  ores  and  research  in  the  tech- 
nical treatment  of  ores. 

Professor  Gomberg: — 

Lectures  on  the  Chemistry  of  Carbon  Compounds. 

A  beginning  course  with  library  studies. — Five  times  a  week, 
the  first  semester. 

Seminary  in  Special  Topics  in  Organic  Chemistry. 

Following  undergraduate  Course  7  (University  Calendar  for 
1 907- 1 908)  or  its  equivalent. — Two  times  a  week,  second  semester. 
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Summer  Session,  1908 

Professor  Kraus: — 

Graduate  Course. 

Laboratory  work  and  reading  adapted  to  the  needs  of  gradu- 
ate students  competent  to  eQroll  for  a  higher  degree.  The  work 
may  involve  the  measurement  and  projection  of  crystals,  chemical 
crystallography,  or  the  formation  and  origin  of  minerals. 

GEOLOGY 

The  courses  in  Geology  which  are  arranged  for  graduate  stu- 
dents presuppose  a  knowledge  of  the  goperal  principles  of  geology 
and  of  mineralogy.  The  courses  in  Elements  of  Geology  (i  or  la) 
and  Historical  Geology  (2a)  or  their  equivalents  are  assumed  to  have 
been  already  taken  in  course.  For  students  who  plan  to  become 
teachers  of  geology,  or  to  engage  in  research  work,  it  is  a  distinct 
advantage  for  them  as  undergraduates  to  map  out  their  courses  of 
study.  Inorganic  chemistry  and  physics,  including  the  principles 
of  mechanics,  are  regarded  as  basal  studies  for  any  long  course  in 
geology ;  and  these  courses  should,  so  far  as  is  possible,  be  taken 
up  early  in  the  undergraduate  study  and  to  be  followed  by  a  year's 
work  in  mineralogy.  Sufficient  French  and  German  to  enable  the 
student  to  read  with  ease  the  scientific  literature  of  the  subject 
should,  if  possible,  be  acquired  before  graduation.  A  knowledge  of 
elementary  surveying  will  greatly  aid  the  student  in  his  geological 
studies  and  may  be  supplemented  by  the  course  in  Field  Geology  of 
the  spring  semester. 

For  the  graduate  and  other  courses  of  the  geological  depart- 
ment the  collections  of  rocks  and  fossils  which  are  on  exhibition  in 
the  museum  or  stored  in  the  cases  of  the  geological  laboratory,  are 
made  available  for  purposes  of  instruction,  and  in  the  case  of 
advanced  students  for  research  work.  At  the  observatory  (see 
page  — )  are  to  be  installed  a  number  of  modern  seismographs 
which  will  be  used  to  illustrate  the  courses  in  seismic  geology. 
The  new  Israel  C.  Russell  Seminary  Room,  with  its  series  of 
journals,  maps,  survey  reports,  etc.,  and  especially  its  collection 
of  geological  and  geographical  brochures,  is  supplemented  by  the 
large  collection  of  geological  and  geographical  journals  in  the 
University  Library. 

The  graduate  courses  now  offered  by  the  department  are  in  the 
lines  of  tectonic,  seismic  and  paleontologic  geology,  but  it  is  expected 
that  other  courses  will  be  added  in  the  near  future.  Research  work 
along  the  lines  indicated  is  especially  encouraged,  and  students 
may  elect  geology  either  as  a  major  or  a  minor  subject  for  a  higher 
degree  (see  page  8).  For  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  a  minimum 
of  thirteen  credit  hours  of  geological  work  is  required  when  the 
subject  is  elected  as  a  major,  and  six  hours  when  elected  as  a  minor. 
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FOR    UNDERGRADUATES    AND    GRADUATES 

Professor  Hobbs: — 

Seismic  Geology. 

A  study  of  earthquakes  from  both  the  geological  and 
geophysical  sides.  The  great  importance  which  seismology  has 
assumed  within  the  last  few  years  is  the  warrant  for  its  separate 
treatment  in  departments  of  geology.  The  distribution  of  seis- 
micity  over  the  globe,  and  within  special  provinces,  the  methods 
of  locating  lines  of  special  danger  from  earthquakes,  the  miti- 
gation of  their  disastrous  consequences,  the  "distant"  study  of 
greater  earthquakes,  and  the  use  of  earthquake  instruments,  will 
all  be  included  in  the  course. — Two  hours  a  week,  Urst  semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Case: — 

Geological  Evidences  of  Evolution. 

A  lecture  course  giving  an  account  of  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  animals  which  lived  in  past  time  and  describing  the 
ancestral  forms  with  the  lines  of  descent  of  the  more  important 
domestic  and  wild  animals.  The  more  important  forms  of  inver- 
tebrate life  will  be  discussed  in  the  same  way. — Three  hours  a 
week,  first  semester. 

Mr.  Scott: — 
Physiography. 

A  general  course  in  physiography  having  special  reference  to 
the  needs  of  the  teachers  of  science  in  secondary  schools.  Excur- 
sions weekly  on  Saturday  mornings  during  the  open  season. — 
Three  hours,  first  semester. 

Field  Geology. 

A  study  of  the  methods  of  field  mapping  in  geology.  Each 
student  equipped  with  simple  instruments  will  prepare  a  series  of 
topographic  maps  of  diversified  districts  in  the  vicinity  of  Ann 
Arbor,  and  enter  upon  them  the  distribution  of  the  glacial  for- 
mations represented. — Three  hours,  second  semester. 

Professor  Hobbs,  Assistant  Professor  Case,  Mr.  Scott. 
Current  Literature  of  Geology. 

All  advanced  students  of  the  department  will  meet  weekly 
for  reports  and  discussion  of  the  recent  literature  of  geology.  These 
reports  will  be  replaced  occasionally  by  the  presentation  of  the 
results  of  research  work  undertaken  by  members  of  the  depart- 
ment or  advanced  students. — One  hour,  both  semesters,  without 
special  credit. 
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PRIMARILY    FOR    GRADUATES 

Professor  Hobbs: — 

Tectonic  Geography. 

The  field  of  study  covered  by  this  course  lies  upon  the  mutual 
frontier  of  structural  geology  and  physiography.  The  purpose  of 
the  course  is  to  study  the  relations  of  earth  features  to  the  struc- 
tural planes  within  the  underlying  rock  basement.  The  char- 
acteristics of  each  of  the  better  known  districts  of  the  globe  will 
be  in  turn  discussed,  and  students  will  be  expected  to  gather  data 
from  original  sources.  Lectures,  practical  exercises,  and  library 
study. — Two  hours,  second  semester. 

Advanced  Seismic  Geology. 

This  course  takes  up  the  subject  of  earthquakes  as  a  continu- 
ation of  the  course  in  seismic  geology,  and  is  conducted  partly  by 
lectures  and  partly  through  the  direction  of  individual  research 
by  members  of  the  class. — Three  hours,  second  semester.  Given 
in  alternate  years  beginning  with   1909. 

Assistant  Professor  Case: — 

Systematic  Invertebrate  Paleontology. 

A  course  dealing  with  the  chief  forms  of  invertebrate  fossils 
both  from  the  organic  standpoint  of  origin  and  development,  and 
from  the  faunistic  side  as  indicators  of  the  different  geological 
formations.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work. — Five  hours,  first 
semester. 

Vertebrate  Paleontology. 

A  course  treating  of  the  development  of  vertebrate  life  and 
structure.  The  subject  is  treated  both  as  a  study  in  evolution, 
and  as  an  aid  in  interpreting  past  conditions  through  the  adaptive 
radiation  and  migration  of  faunas. — Five  hours,  second  semester. 
Given  in  alternate  years,  beginning  in  1909. 

Professor  Hobbs,  Assistant  Professor  Case: — 

Research  Work. 

The  department  directs  research  work  along  the  lines  of 
seismic  and  tectonic  geology  and  vertebrate  paleontology. 

Stunmer  Session,  1908 

Assistant  Professor  Case: — 

Teachers'  Course  in  Physiography. 

A  course  especially  adapted  for  teachers  and  students  of 
physical  geography,  involving  a  discussion  of  the  methods  by 
which  earth  features  have  been  developed,  and  including  an  ac- 
count of  the  atmosphere  and  the  use  of  various  instruments, 
maps,  weather  charts,  etc.,  available  for  teaching.  Lectures  or 
recitations  daily  with  excursions  on  Saturday. 
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The  Development  of  the  Continent  of  North  America. 

An  outline  course  treating  of  the  building  of  the  continent 
with  descriptions  of  the  deposits  of  its  different  geological  epochs. 
The  general  geography,  climate,  forms  of  life,  etc.,  will  be  taken 
up  under  each  formation.     Daily  lectures  or  recitations. 

ZOOLOGY 

The  courses  here  announced  presuppose  a  year's  work  in  gen- 
eral biology,  such  as  is  carried  on  in  this  University  conjointly  by 
the  departments  of  botany  and  zoology 

Graduate  students  will  often  find  the  elementary  work  in  gen- 
eral biology  of  value  to  them,  and  they  can  rarely  omit,  without  loss, 
any  of  the  courses  in  zoology  that  are  open  to  undergraduates. 

A  description  of  the  laboratory  is  given  on  page  17.  A  library, 
shelved  in  the  laboratory,  contains  sets  of  the  important  English  and 
foreign  periodicals,  as  well  as  many  monographs,  and  other  separate 
publications.  It  contains  also  an  extensive  collection  of  books  and 
articles  relating  to  the  invertebrate  fauna  of  fresh  waters.  The 
library  of  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  which  is  rich 
in  literature  of  vertebrates,  is  accessible  to  students.  The  original 
papers  in  connection  with  both  lectures  and  laboratory  work  are 
placed  ip  the  hands  of  students,  and  special  reading  is  required. 

A  student  who  selects  zoology  as  a  minor  for  the  master's  degree 
will  usually  pursue  but  one  of  the  lines  of  work  indicated  below, 
and  will  not  undertake  research  work.  If  zoology  be  chosen  as  a 
major,  the  work  may  include  research. 

For  the  doctor's  degree  a  minor  in  zoology  involves  about  as 
much  work  as  a  major  for  the  master's  degree,  but  may  not  include 
research.  > 

Those  electing  zoology  as  a  major  for  the  doctor's  degree  are 
expected  to  complete  all  the  courses  offered.  During  the  first  part 
of  his  term  of  residence  at  the  University,  the  candidate  should 
devote  his  time  to  these  courses  and  to  the  completion  of  work  on 
the  minors.  In  his  second  year  of  residence,  in  addition  to  complet- 
ing the  work  mentioned,  he  is  expected  to  repeat  a  designated  piece 
of  research  work  in  order  to  acquaint  himself  with  methods  of  in- 
vestigation. At  the  same  time  he  does  assigned  reading  on  the  more 
important  problems  of  zoology  and  on  zoological  history  and  theory. 
At  the  least,  one  year  must  be  devoted  to  the  research  which  is  to  be 
embodied  in  the  doctor's  dissertation. 

For  suggestions  as  to  the  order  of  courses,  consult  the  under- 
graduate announcement. 

Those  electing  zoology  as  a  major,  will  find  it  of  advantage  to 
select,  as  a  minor  study,  some  one  of  the  following  subjects :  Anat- 
omy, histology,  botany,  physiology,  paleontology,  physiography, 
physiological  psychology.  Less  closely  related  .is  work  in  bacteri- 
ology, physiological  chemistry,  physical  chemistry,  organic  chem- 
istry, and  geology. 
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A.      FOR    GRADUATES    AND    UNDERGRADUATES 

Professor  Reighard: — 

Vertebrate  Zoology. 

The  structure,  classification,  distribution,  and  habits  of  verte- 
brate animals.  Lectures  with  practical  work  in  field  and  labora- 
tory. The  field  work  will  be  definitely  planned  and  regularly  car- 
ried out,  and  will  include  observations  of  the  habits  of  the  native 
fishes,  amphibia,  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals,  and  the  collection 
of  specimens  to  be  kept  living  or  to  be  preserved.  The  laboratory 
work  will  consist  of  (i)  A  study  of  the  structure  of  one  type 
from  each  of  the  vertebrate  classes  The  structures  will  be  con- 
sidered as  adaptations,  that  is,  from  the  functional  standpoint 
rather  than  from  that  of  comparative  anatomy.  No  attempt  will 
be  made  to  make  this  study  complete  in  each  case,  but  emphasis 
will  be  laid  rather  on  the  features  of  significance  in  the  class. 
(2)  A  comparison  of  the  laboratory  type  of  each  class  with  related 
forms,  especially  those  of  the  local  fauna,  with  a  view  to  inter- 
preting the  differences  as  adaptations.  (3)  A  study,  where  pos- 
sible, of  the  behavior  of  a  member  of  each  class.  The  lectures 
will  treat  the  subject  from  the  biological  standpoint  rather  than 
from  that  of  comparative  anatomy,  and  the  course  as  a  whole  will 
seek  an  interpretation  of  the  phenomena  of  vertebrate  life  seen 
about  us. — Four  hours,  Urst  semester,  five  hours,  second  semester. 

Organic  Evolution.  • 

Illustrated  lectures,  serving  as  an  introduction  to  zoology. 
The  lectures  deal  with  the  evidences  for  evolution  drawn  from 
classification,  structure,  development,  palaeontology,  distribution, 
and  variation,  and  under  the  head  of  factors,  with  such  topics  as 
natural  selection,  the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters,  and  the 
influence  of  environment. — One  hour,  first  semester. 

Systematic  Zoology :  The  Fishes. 

Students  will  work  on  the  local  fauna. — Two  or  more  hours, 
throughout  the  year. 

Assistant  Professor  Newman  : — 

Physiological  Zoology. 

This  course  treats  of  the  processes  occurring  in  living  matter, 
— of  the  general  physiology  of  animals.  The  living  substance  is 
first  treated  as  matter ;  the  physical  and  chemical  laws  of  such 
matter  are  developed  in  non-technical  form,  and  the  part  played 
by  these  laws  in  the  processes  taking  place  in  living  matter 
brought  out.  Then  the  life  processes  are  taken  up  in  systematic 
order,  and  analyzed  to  determine  the  part  played  in  them  by  these 
known  physical  and  chemical   factors,  as  well  as  to  develop  the 
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unknown  factors, — those  not  known  to  be  due  to  chemical  and 
physical  laws. 

Emphasis  will  be  laid  throughout  on  an  analysis  into  factors 
that  are  known  and  others  that  are  unknown  in  their  nature,  with 
reference  to  modern  vitalistic  theories,  and  with  reference  to 
needs  for  further  investigation. 

There  are  regularly  two  lectures  or  recitations  per  week. — 
Two  hours,  second  semester. 

Heredity. 

This  course  gives  exposition  and  critical  discussion  of  the 
results  of  recent  investigations  in  heredity.  Among  other  topics, 
special  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  following:  Physical  and 
mental  inheritance  in  man,  Mendel's  law,  the  law  of  ancestral 
inheritance,  the  practical  application  of  known  principles  of 
heredity  in  animal  breeding.  The  lectures  will  be  non-technical 
in  character.  No  other  course  in  zoology  is  required  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  election  of  this  work,  although  it  is  recommended 
that  it  be  preceded  by  the  course  in  Organic  Evolution.  This 
course  should  be  of  value  to  students  specializing  in  sociology, 
psychology,  medicine  and  law,  as  well  as  to  those  following  strictly 
zoological  lines. — Two  hours,  second  semester. 

Short  Course  in  Zoojpgy. 

This  course  aims  to  present,  in  brief  outline,  by  means  of  a 
text-book,  the  more  important  facts  concerning  the  animal  king- 
dom and  to  illustrate  them  by  specimens.  It  thus  gives  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  whole  subject  not  possible  in  the  more  special 
courses.  It  is  especially  designed  for  forestry  students,  but  may 
be  taken  by  any  student  who  has  taken  the  first  semester  work  in 
general  biology. — Three  hours,  second  semester. 

Dr.  Casteel: — 

Invertebrate  Zoology. 

This  course  embraces  a  general  survey  of  the  morphology, 
classification,  distribution,  and  activities  of  the  invertebrate  ani- 
mals. The  laboratory  work  consists  of  (i)  the  dissection  of  one 
or  more  tjrpe  forms  of  each  of  the  groups  studied,  (2)  a  com- 
parison of  forms  related  to  the  ones  dissected,  with  exercises  in 
the  determination  of  species;  (3)  a  study,  when  possible,  of  the 
instincts  of  one  or  more  members  of  each  group.  This  w^ork  is 
supplemented  by  occasional  field  excursions  for  the  study  of 
animals  in  their  natural  habitats,  and  for  collecting  specimens. 
— Five  hours,  first  semester. 
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Mammalian  Anatomy. 

This  course  deals  with  the  anatomy  of  a  mammal  (the  cat), 
whose  structure  closely  resembles  that  of  man.  It  is  meant  for 
those  who,  for  any  reason,  desire  some  knowledge  of  human  anat- 
omy, but  who  find  it  impossible  to  pursue  human  dissection.  While 
it  may  properly  form  a  part  of  a  general  culture  course,  it  is  of 
especial  value  to  those  intending  to  teach  physiology  in  the  sec- 
ondary schools,  or  to  carry  on  university  work  in  human  anatomy 
or  physiology.  Laboratory  work,  lectures,  and  quizzes. — Four 
hours,  second  semester. 

Entomology. 

A  course  in  the  habits,  life  histories  and  structure  of  insects. 
While  seeking  to  acquaint  the  student  with  insect  life  and  struc- 
ture in  general,  the  course  is  especially  adapted  to  meet  the 
needs  of  forestry  students  and  those  particularly*  interested  in 
the  economic  phases  of  entomology. — Three  hours,  second  semester. 

Laboratory  Methods  and  Management. 

The  actual  work  of  the  Zoological  Department  gives  oppor- 
tunity for  a  few  students  to  become  familiar  with  the  details  of 
carrying  on  a  laboratory.  The  work  of  the  laboratory  is  subdi- 
vided into  a  number  of  categories,  in  each  of  which  the  student  is 
given  actual  practice  during  a  certain  portion  of  the  year.  Each 
is  trained  in  this  manner  in  collecting  material,  caring  for  labora- 
tory rooms,  glassware  and  instruments ;  iti  laboratory  teaching ; 
in  the  making  of  reagents,  preparations,  charts,  etc.,  and  in  pho- 
tography. The  experience  thus  obtained  forms  the  best  possible 
practical  preparation  for  teaching.  Other  things  being  equal, 
those  who  have  had  this  course  will  be  given  preference  in  select- 
ing the  regular  assistants  in  the  department. 

Only  those  who  have  had  at  least  a  year's  training  in  zoology 
or  general  biology  are  eligible  for  this  course.  Application  must 
be  made  beforehand,  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year,  and  only 
those  whose  previous  work  justifies  it  will  be  accepted.  As  a  rule 
not  more  than  six  students  can  be  permitted  to  take  this  work, 
and  they  will  be  required  to  continue  it  throughout  the  year. — 
Three  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

■ 

Dr.  Glaser: — 
Embryology  of  Vertebrates. 

This  course  aims  to  give  an  introduction  to  the  principles  of 
embryological  science  as  illustrated  by  the  development  of  ver- 
tebrates. The  lectures  will  be  comparative ;  the  laboratory  work, 
largely  on  the  organogeny  of  the  chick,  will  be  supplemented  by 
demonstrations  of  other  embryos.     Considerable  attention  will  be 
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Organic  Synthesis  and  Ultimate  Analysis. 
(In  conjunction  with  Dr.  Cone). 
Laboratory  work. 

Investigation  in  Organic  Chemistry. 
(In  conjunction  with  Dr.  Cone). 

Professor  Schlotterbeck  : — 

Phytochemical  Research. 

Laboratory  investigation  of  the  chemical  constitution  of  alka- 
loids and  other  principles  of  plants  of  related  species. 

Food  and  Drug  Analysis. 

Laboratory  work  in  analytical  methods  for  the  control  of 
food  and  drugs. 

Advanced  Microscopy, 

Laboratory  work  in  microscopical  methods  for  the  control  of 
food  and  drugs. 

Professor  Bigelow: — 

Physical  and  Theoretical  Chemistry. 

This  course  is  intended  to  cover,  in  an  elementary  manner, 
most  of  the  chief  topics  of  modern  theoretical  and  physical  chem- 
istry.— Lectures,  four  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Laboratory  Work  in  Selected  Topics  of  Inorganic  Chemis- 
try. 

This  work  is  preparatory  to  research,  and  is  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  those  intending  to  teach. 

Laboratory  Research  in  Physical  and  Electrochemistry. 

Professor  Stevens: — 

Drug  Assaying,  and  Pharmacopoeial  Standards. 
Laboratory  work. 

Professor  White: — 

Chemical  Technology. 

Lectures  on  the  main  chemical  industries,  inorganic  in  the 
first  semester,  and  organic  in  the  second  semester.  Among  the 
subjects  treated  are  utilization  of  fuel,  purification  of  water,  the 
alkali  and  acid  industries,  electrochemistry,  cement,  wood  and 
coal  distillations,  sugar,  starch,  glucose,  paper,  bleaching,  dyeing, 
and  tanning. — Fire  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 
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Research  in  Chemical  Technolpgy. 

(In   conjunction   with    Professor   Campbell,   as   given 
above) . 

Assistant  Professor  Lichty: — 

Laboratory  Work  with  the  Polariscope  and  the  Spectro- 
scope. 

Laboratory  Research  in  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Mr.  Smeaton: — 

History  of  Chemistry. 

Lectures  and  historical  reading,  covering  the  history  of  the 
science  from  the  beginning  to  i860. — Two  hours  a  week,  second 
semester. 

Laboratory  Research  in  Cryoscopic  Methods. 

Dr.  Hale: — 
Laboratory  Research  in  Organic  Chemistry. 

Stereochemistry,  including  a  General  Study  of  Isomerism. 

Lectures,  twice  a  week,  second  semester. 

.  The  Heterocyclic  Derivatives  in  Organic  Chemistry. 

Lectures,  twice  a  week,  second  semester. 

[This  course  alternates  with  the  course  in  Stereochemistry.] 

Dr.  Cone  : — 

The  Chemistry  of  Organic  Dyes. 

Lectures,  and  reading,  twice  a  week,  iirst  semester. 

Organic  Synthesis  and  Ultimate  Analysis. 

(In    conjunction    with    Professor    Gomberg^    as    given 
above). 

Investigation  in  Organic  Chemistry. 

(In    conjunction    with    Professor    Gomberg,    as    given 
above). 

Mr.  Zimmerschied: — 

Quantitative  Analysis. 
Laboratory  work. 
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Micrometallography. 

Lecture  and  laboratory   work. — Second  semester  only. 

Dr.  Lind: — 
Advanced  Physical  and  Theoretical  Chemistry. 

Chemical  Dynamics  and  the  Phase  Rule. — Lectures,  two  hours 
a  week,  Hrst  semester. 

Laboratory  Work  in  Physical  Chemistry. 

Standard  methods  of  determining  molecular  weights,  studies 
of  solutions,  dissociation,  conductivity,  etc. — Four  times  a  week, 
both  semesters. 

Electrochemistry . 

Conductivity,  electro-motive  force,  standard  cells,  decomposi- 
tion potentials,  etc. — Tzvo  lectures  a  week. 

Thermometry, 

Calibrations  and  high  temperature  measurements  by  all  stand- 
ard methods. — One  lecture  and  one  laboratory  period  a  week. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Exact  Measurement, 

with    laboratory  practice   in   glass   blowing,   calibration,   and    con- 
struction of  aparatus. — One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods. 

Summer  Session,  1908 

Graduate  students  competent  to  enroll  for  a  higher  degree  will 
be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  do  work  in  Chemistry  along  the  lines 
best  suited  to  their  needs.  Such  work,  when  satis'factorily  com- 
pleted, will  be  accepted  as  a  partial  fulfillment  of  the  residence 
requirement  for  such  degree.  Ths  coursee  offered  below  are  con- 
sidered well  adapted  to  the  greater  nirmber. 

Dr.  Cone: — 

Organic   Preparations. 

Laboratory  work  daily,  with  reference  reading  and  quiz  upon 
synthetic  principles.     Ultimate  analysis  may  be  included. 

Mr.  Smeaton: — 
Recent  Theory  Bearing  on  Analytical  Chemistry. 

Lectures  following  in  outline  Ostwald's  Scientific  Founda- 
tions of  Analytical  Chemistry. 
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Dr.  Lind: — 

Elementary  Theoretical  and  Physical  Chemistry. 

Loctures  and  recitations.  The  most  essential  theories  and 
principles  underlying  the  science  of  chemistry  are  discussed  and 
their  bearing  on  some  of  the  usual  chemical  operations  illustrated. 
Among  the  topics  treated  are :  The  gas  laws ;  Avogadro's  hypo- 
thesis ;  the  determination  of  molecular  weights ;  the  theory  of 
solutions,  including  osmotic  pressure,  electrical  conductivity,  and 
the  ionic  dissociation  theory ;  law  of  mass  action. 

Physical-chemical  Measurements   (Laboratory). 

The  following  determinations  are  made :  Vapor  density  by  the 
methods  of  Victor  Meyer,  Bleier  and  Kohn,  and  Dumas ;  molecu- 
lar weight  measurements  by  freezing  point  and  boiling  point 
methods;  electrical  conductivity. 

MINERALOGY  AND  PETROGRAPHY 

The  following  courses  in  mineralogy  and  petrography  are 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  graduate  students.  All  courses  presuppose 
a  knowledge  of  general  inorganic  and  analytical  chemistry,  as  well 
as  the  principles  of  geology.  For  the  course  in  physical  crystallog- 
raphy some  knowledge  of  light  is  essential. 

Professor  Kraus  and  Mr.  Hunt: — 
General  Mineralogy. 

The  lectures  include  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  principles 
of  crystallography,  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  min- 
erals, as  also  their  origin,  formation,  decomposition,  distribution, 
and  uses.  The  laboratory  work  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  crystal 
forms  and  the  determination  of  minerals  by  means  of  their  phys- 
ical characteristics. — Lectures  five  times  a  week,  laboratory  worH 
five  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Crystal  Measurements. 

This  course  involves  the  measurement,  calculation,  and  pro- 
jection of  crystals.  The  measurements  are  made  by  means  of 
the  reflecting  goniometer.  For  this  course  a  knowledge  of  spher- 
ical trigonometry  is  essential. — Laboratory  work,  nine  hours  a 
week,  first  or  second  semesters. 

Research  Work. 

For  students  who  are  properly  qualified,  opportunity  is  given 
for  original  research  along  the  lines  of  crystallographic  measure- 
ments, chemical  crystallography,  formation  and  origin  of  minerals. 
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Mr.  Hunt: — 

Determinative  Mineralogy. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  give  the  student  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  determine  by  means  of  the  physical  properties,  a  very 
large  number  of  minerals. — Laboratory  work^  six  hours  a  week, 
first  or  second  semesters* 

Blowpipe  Methods. 

This  course  involves  the  use  of  blowpipe  reactions  upon  char- 
coal and  plaster  tablets,  as  well  as  other  chemical  methods  useful 
in  the  determination  of  minerals. — Two  lectures  and  two  hours 
laboratory  work  a  week,  first  or  second  semesters* 

Mr.  Hore: — 

Lithology. 

The  lectures  include,  aside  from  a  review  of  the  rock-forming 
minerals,  a  discussion  of  the  classification,  origin,  and  methods 
of  determination  of  the  more  important  rocks.  In  the  laboratory 
the  student  is  required  to  determine  by  means  of  the  macro- 
physical  properties  a  Urge  number  of  rock  specimens.  Numerous 
field  excursions  will  be  made  in  order  to  acquire  facility  in  the 
rapid  determination  of  rocks  in  the  field. — Two  lectures  and  two 
hours  laboratory  work  a  iveek,  first  or  second  semesters. 

Petrography. 

In  this  course  the  microscopic  structure  and  mineralogical 
composition,  classification,  origin,  and  determination  of  the 
igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks  are  discussed. — Two  lectures  and 
three  hours  laboratory  work  a  week,  first  and  second  semesters. 

Professor  Kraus: — 
Physical  Crystallography. 

A  critical  study  of  the  various  properties  of  crystals,  includ- 
ing the  use  of  the  polarizing  microscope  and  other  crystallographic- 
optical  instruments. — Two  lectures  and  two  hours  laboratory  work 
a  week,  second  semester. 

Current  Literature  of  Mineralogy. 

The  instructors  and  advanced  students  meet  once  a  week  to 
discuss  important  current  and  classic  literature. — Second  semes- 
ter. 
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Summer  Session,  1908 

Professor  Kraus: — 

Graduate  Course. 

Laboratory  work  and  reading  adapted  to  the  needs  of  gradu- 
ate students  competent  to  enroll  for  a  higher  degree.  The  work 
may  involve  the  measurement  and  projection  of  crystals,  chemical 
crystallography,  or  the  formation  and  origin  of  minerals. 

GEOLOGY 

The  courses  in  Geology  which  are  arranged  for  graduate  stu- 
dents presuppose  a  knowledge  of  the  ge^ieral  principles  of  geology 
and  of  mineralogy.  The  courses  in  Elements  of  Geology  (i  or  la) 
and  Historical  Geology  (2a)  or  their  equivalents  are  assumed  to  have 
been  already  taken  in  course.  For  students  who  plan  to  become 
teachers  of  geology,  or  to  engage  in  research  work,  it  is  a  distinct 
advantage  for  them  as  undergraduates  to  map  out  their  courses  of 
study.  Inorganic  chemistry  and  physics,  including  the  principles 
of  mechanics,  are  regarded  as  basal  studies  for  any  long  course  in 
geology;  and  these  courses  should,  so  far  as  is  possible,  be  taken 
up  early  in  the  undergraduate  study  and  to  be  followed  by  a  year's 
work  in  mineralogy.  Sufficient  French  and  German  to  enable  the 
student  to  read  with  ease  the  scientific  literature  of  the  subject 
should,  if  possible,  be  acquired  before  graduation.  A  knowledge  of 
elementary  surveying  will  greatly  aid  the  student  in  his  geological 
studies  and  may  be  supplemented  by  the  course  in  Field  Geology  of 
the  spring  semester. 

For  the  graduate  and  other  courses  of  the  geological  depart- 
ment the  collections  of  rocks  and  fossils  which  are  on  exhibition  in 
the  museum  or  stored  in  the  cases  of  the  geological  laboratory,  are 
made  available  for  purposes  of  instruction,  and  in  the  case  of 
advanced  students  for  research  work.  At  the  observatory  (see 
page  — )  are  to  be  installed  a  number  of  modern  seismographs 
which  will  be  used  to  illustrate  the  courses  in  seismic  geology. 
The  new  Israel  C.  Russell  Seminary  Room,  with  its  series  of 
journals,  maps,  survey  reports,  etc.,  and  especially  its  collection 
of  geological  and  geographical  brochures,  is  supplemented  by  the 
large  collection  of  geological  and  geographical  journals  in  tht 
University  Library. 

The  graduate  courses  now  offered  by  the  department  are  in  the 
lines  of  tectonic,  seismic  and  paleontologic  geology,  but  it  is  expected 
that  other  courses  will  be  added  in  the  near  future.  Research  work 
along  the  lines  indicated  is  especially  encouraged,  and  students 
may  elect  geology  either  as  a  major  or  a  minor  subject  for  a  higher 
degree  (see  page  8).  For  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  a  minimum 
of  thirteen  credit  hours  of  geological  work  is  required  when  the 
subject  is  elected  as  a  major,  and  six  hours  when  elected  as  a  minor. 
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Professor  Hobbs: — 

Seismic  Geology. 

A  study  of  earthquakes  from  both  the  geological  and 
geophysical  sides.  The  great  importance  which  seismology  has 
assumed  within  the  last  few  years  is  the  warrant  for  its  separate 
treatment  in  departments  of  geology.  The  distribution  of  seis- 
micity  over  the  globe,  and  within  special  provinces,  the  methods 
of  locating  lines  of  special  danger  from  earthquakes,  the  miti- 
gation of  their  disastrous  consequences,  the  "distant"  study  of 
greater  earthquakes,  and  the  use  of  earthquake  instruments,  will 
all  be  included  in  the  course. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Case: — 

Geological  Evidences  of  Evolution. 

A  lecture  course  giving  an  account  of  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  animals  which  lived  in  past  time  and  describing  the 
ancestral  forms  with  the  lines  of  descent  of  the  more  important 
domestic  and  wild  animals.  The  more  important  forms  of  inver- 
tebrate life  will  be  discussed  in  the  same  way. — Three  hours  a 
zveek,  first  semester. 

Mr.  Scott: — 
Physiography. 

A  general  course  in  physiography  having  special  reference  to 
the  needs  of  the  teachers  of  science  in  secondary  schools.  Ejccur- 
sions  weekly  on  Saturday  mornings  during  the  open  season. — 
Three  hours,  first  semester. 

Field  Geology. 

A  study  of  the  methods  of  field  mapping  in  geology.  Each 
student  equipped  with  simple  instruments  will  prepare  a  series  of 
topographic  maps  of  diversified  districts  in  the  vicinity  of  Ann 
Arbor,  and  enter  upon  them  the  distribution  of  the  glacial  for- 
mations represented. — Three  hours,  second  semester. 

Professor  Hobbs,  Assistant  Professor  Case,  Mr.  Scott. 
Current  Literature  of  Geology. 

All  advanced  students  of  the  department  will  meet  weekly 
for  reports  and  discussion  of  the  recent  literature  of  geology.  These 
reports  will  be  replaced  occasionally  by  the  presentation  of  the 
results  of  research  work  undertaken  by  members  of  the  depart- 
ment or  advanced  students. — One  hour,  both  semesters,  without 
special  credit. 
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PRIMARILY    FOR    GRADUATES 

Professor  Hobbs: — 

Tectonic  Geography. 

The  field  of  study  covered  by  this  course  lies  upon  the  mutual 
frontier  of  structural  geology  and  physiography.  The  purpose  of 
the  course  is  to  study  the  relations  of  earth  features  to  the  struc- 
tural planes  within  the  underlying  rock  basement.  The  char- 
acteristics of  each  of  the  better  known  districts  of  the  globe  will 
be  in  turn  discussed,  and  students  will  be  expected  to  gather  data 
from  original  sources.  Lectures,  practical  exercises,  and  library 
study. — Two  hours,  second  semester. 

Advanced  Seismic  Geology. 

This  course  takes  up  the  subject  of  earthquakes  as  a  continu- 
ation of  the  course  in  seismic  geology,  and  is  conducted  partly  by 
lectures  and  partly  through  the  direction  of  individual  research 
by  members  of  the  class. — Three  hours,  second  semester.  Given 
in  alternate  years  beginning  with  1909. 

Assistant  Professor  Case: — 

Systematic  Invertebrate  Paleontology. 

A  course  dealing  with  the  chief  forms  of  invertebrate  fossils 
both  from  the  organic  standpoint  of  origin  and  development,  and 
from  the  faunistic  side  as  indicators  of  the  different  geological 
formations.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work. — Five  hours,  first 
semester. 

Vertebrate  Paleontology. 

A  course  treating  of  the  development  of  vertebrate  life  and 
structure.  The  subject  is  treated  both  as  a  study  in  evolution, 
and  as  an  aid  in  interpreting  past  conditions  through  the  adaptive 
radiation  and  migration  of  faunas. — Five  hours,  second  semester. 
Given  in  alternate  years,  beginning  in  1909. 

Professor  Hobbs,  Assistant  Professor  Case: — 
Research  Work. 

The  department  directs  research  work  along  the  lines  of 
seismic  and  tectonic  geology  and  vertebrate  paleontology. 

Summer  Session,  1908 

Assistant  Professor  Case: — 
Teachers'  Course  in  Physiography. 

A  course  especially  adapted  for  teachers  and  students  of 
physical  geography,  involving  a  discussion  of  the  methods  by 
which  earth  features  have  been  developed,  and  including  an  ac- 
count of  the  atmosphere  and  the  use  of  various  instruments, 
maps,  weather  charts,  etc.,  available  for  teachihg.  Lectures  or 
recitations  daily  with  excursions  on  Saturday. 
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The  Development  of  the  Continent  of  North  America. 

An  outline  course  treating  of  the  building  of  the  continent 
with  descriptions  of  the  deposits  of  its  different  geological  epochs. 
The  general  geography,  climate,  forms  of  life,  etc.,  will  be  taken 
up  under  each  formation.     Daily  lectures  or  recitations. 

ZOOLOGY 

The  courses  here  announced  presuppose  a  year's  work  in  gen- 
eral biology,  such  as  is  carried  on  in  this  University  conjointly  by 
the  departments  of  botany  and  zoology 

Graduate  students  will  often  find  the  elementary  work  in  gen- 
eral biology  of  value  to  them,  and  they  can  rarely  omit,  without  loss, 
any  of  the  courses  in  zoology  that  are  open  to  undergraduates. 

A  description  of  the  laboratory  is  given  on  page  17.  A  library, 
shelved  in  the  laboratory,  contains  sets  of  the  important  English  and 
foreign  periodicals,  as  well  as  many  monographs,  and  other  separate 
publications.  It  contains  also  an  extensive  collection  of  books  and 
articles  relating  to  the  invertebrate  fauna  of  fresh  waters.  The 
library  of  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  which  is  rich 
in  literature  of  vertebrates,  is  accessible  to  students.  The  original 
papers  in  connection  with  both  lectures  and  laboratory  work  are 
placed  ip  the  hands  of  students,  and  special  reading  is  required. 

A  student  who  selects  zoology  as  a  minor  for  the  master's  degree 
will  usually  pursue  but  one  of  the  lines  of  work  indicated  below, 
and  will  not  undertake  research  work.  If  zoology  be  chosen  as  a 
major,  the  work  may  include  research. 

For  the  doctor's  degree  a  minor  in  zoology  involves  about  as 
much  work  as  a  major  for  the  master's  degree,  but  may  not  include 
research.  > 

Those  electing  zoology  as  a  major  for  the  doctor's  degree  are 
expected  to  complete  all  the  courses  offered.  During  the  first  part 
of  his  term  of  residence  at  the  University,  the  candidate  should 
devote  his  time  to  these  courses  and  to  the  completion  of  work  on 
the  minors.  In  his  second  year  of  residence,  in  addition  to  complet- 
ing the  work  mentioned,  he  is  expected  to  repeat  a  designated  piece 
of  research  work  in  order  to  acquaint  himself  with  methods  of  in- 
vestigation. At  the  same  time  he  does  assigned  reading  on  the  more 
important  problems  of  zoology  and  on  zoological  history  and  theory. 
At  the  least,  one  year  must  be  devoted  to  the  research  which  is  to  be 
embodied  in  the  doctor's  dissertation. 

For  suggestions  as  to  the  order  of  courses,  consult  the  under- 
graduate announcement. 

Those  electing  zoology  as  a  major,  will  find  it  of  advantage  to 
select,  as  a  minor  study,  some  one  of  the  following  subjects :  Anat- 
omy, histology,  botany,  physiology,  palaeontology,  physiography, 
physiological  psychology.  Less  closely  related  .is  work  in  bacteri- 
ology, physiological  chemistry,  physical  chemistry,  organic  chem- 
istry, and  geology. 
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A.      FOR    GRADUATES    AND    UNDERGRADUATES 

Professor  Reighard: — 

Vertebrate  Zoology. 

The  structure,  classification,  distribution,  and  habits  of  verte- 
brate animals.  Lectures  with  practical  work  in  field  and  labora- 
tory. The  field  work  will  be  definitely  planned  and  regularly  car- 
ried out,  and  will  include  observations  of  the  habits  of  the  native 
fishes,  amphibia,  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals,  and  the  collection 
of  specimens  to  be  kept  living  or  to  be  preserved.  The  laboratory 
work  will  consist  of  (i)  A  study  of  the  structure  of  one  type 
from  each  of  the  vertebrate  classes  The  structures  will  be  con- 
sidered as  adaptations,  that  is,  from  the  functional  standpoint 
rather  than  from  that  of  comparative  anatomy.  No  attempt  will 
be  made  to  make  this  study  complete  in  each  case,  but  emphasis 
will  be  laid  rather  on  the  features  of  significance  in  the  class. 
(2)  A  comparison  of  the  laboratory  type  of  each  class  with  related 
forms,  especially  those  of  the  local  fauna,  with  a  view  to  inter- 
preting the  differences  as  adaptations.  (3)  A  study,  where  pos- 
sible, of  the  behavior  of  a  member  of  each  class.  The  lectures 
will  treat  the  subject  from  the  biological  standpoint  rather  than 
from  that  of  comparative  anatomy,  and  the  course  as  a  whole  will 
seek  an  interpretation  of  the  phenomena  of  vertebrate  life  seen 
about  us. — Four  hours,  Arst  semester,  five  hours,  second  semester. 

Organic  Evolution.  • 

Illustrated  lectures,  serving  as  an  introduction  to  zoology. 
The  lectures  deal  with  the  evidences  for  evolution  drawn  from 
classification,  structure,  development,  palaeontology,  distribution, 
and  variation,  and  under  the  head  of  factors,  with  such  topics  as 
natural  selection,  the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters,  and  the 
influence  of  environment. — One  hour,  first  semester. 

Systematic  Zoology:  The  Fishes. 

Students  will  work  on  the  local  fauna. — Two  or  more  hours, 
throughout  the  year. 

Assistant  Professor  Newman  : — 

Physiological  Zoology. 

This  course  treats  of  the  processes  occurring  in  living  matter, 
— of  the  general  physiology  of  animals.  The  living  substance  is 
first  treated  as  matter;  the  physical  and  chemical  laws  of  such 
matter  are  developed  in  non-technical  form,  and  the  part  played 
by  these  laws  in  the  processes  taking  place  in  living  matter 
brought  out.  Then  the  life  processes  are  taken  up  in  systematic 
order,  and  analyzed  to  determine  the  part  played  in  them  by  these 
known  physical  and  chemical  factors,  as  well  as  to  develop  the 
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unknown  factors, — those  not  known  to  be  due  to  chemical  and 
physical  laws. 

Emphasis  will  be  laid  throughout  on  an  analysis  into  factors 
that  are  known  and  others  that  are  unknown  in  their  nature,  with 
reference  to  modern  vital istic  theories,  and  with  reference  to 
needs  for  further  investigation. 

There  are  regularly  two  lectures  or  recitations  per  week. — 
Two  hours,  second  semester. 

Heredity. 

This  course  gives  exposition  and  critical  discussion  of  the 
results  of  recent  investigations  in  heredity.  Among  other  topics, 
special  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  following:  Physical  and 
mental  inheritance  in  man,  Mendel's  law,  the  law  of  ancestral 
inheritance,  the  practical  application  of  known  principles  of 
heredity  in  animal  breeding.  The  lectures  will  be  non-technical 
in  character.  No  other  course  in  zoology  is  required  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  election  of  this  work,  although  it  is  recommended 
that  it  be  preceded  by  the  course  in  Organic  Evolution.  This 
course  should  be  of  value  to  students  specializing  in  sociology, 
psychology,  medicine  and  law,  as  well  as  to  those  following  strictly 
zoological  lines. — Two  hours,  second  semester. 

Short  Course  in  Zoo|pgy. 

This  course  aims  to  present,  in  brief  outline,  by  means  of  a 
text-book,  the  more  important  facts  concerning  the  animal  king- 
dom and  to  illustrate  them  by  specimens.  It  thus  gives  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  whole  subject  not  possible  in  the  more  special 
courses.  It  is  especially  designed  for  forestry  students,  but  may 
be  taken  by  any  student  who  has  taken  the  first  semester  work  in 
general  biology. — Three  hours,  second  semester. 

Dr.  Casteel: — 

Invertebrate  Zoology. 

This  course  embraces  a  general  survey  of  the  morphology, 
classification,  distribution,  and  activities  of  the  invertebrate  ani- 
mals. The  laboratory  work  consists  of  (i)  the  dissection  of  one 
or  more  type  forms  of  each  of  the  grroups  studied,  (2)  a  com- 
parison of  forms  related  to  the  ones  dissected,  with  exercises  in 
the  determination  of  species;  (3)  a  study,  when  possible,  of  the 
instincts  of  one  or  more  members  of  each  group.  This  work  is 
supplemented  by  occasional  field  excursions  for  the  study  of 
animals  in  their  natural  habitats,  and  for  collecting  specimens. 
— Five  hours,  first  semester. 
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Mammalian  Anatomy. 

This  course  deals  with  the  anatomy  of  a  mammal  (the  cat), 
whose  structure  closely  resembles  that  of  man.  It  is  meant  for 
those  who,  for  any  reason,  desire  some  knowledge  of  human  anat- 
omy, but  who  find  it  impossible  to  pursue  human  dissection.  While 
it  may  properly  form  a  part  of  a  general  culture  course,  it  is  of 
especial  value  to  those  intending  to  teach  physiology  in  the  sec- 
ondary schools,  or  to  carry  on  university  work  in  human  anatomy 
or  physiology.  Laboratory  work,  lectures,  and  quizzes. — Four 
hours,  second  semester. 

Entomology. 

A  course  in  the  habits,  life  histories  and  structure  of  insects. 
While  seeking  to  acquaint  the  student  with  insect  life  and  struc- 
ture in  genera],  the  course  is  especially  adapted  to  meet  the 
needs   of    forestry    students   and   those    particularly  interested    in 

the  economic  phases  of  entomology. — Three  hours,  second  semester. 

» 

Laboratory  Methods  and  Management. 

The  actual  work  of  the  Zoological  Department  gives  oppor- 
tunity for  a  few  students  to  become  familiar  with  the  details  of 
carrying  on  a  laboratory.  The  work  of  the  laboratory  is  subdi- 
vided into  a  number  of  categories,  in  each  of  which  the  student  is 
given  actual  practice  during  a  certain  portion  of  the  year.  Each 
is  trained  in  this  manner  in  collecting  material,  caring  for  labora- 
tory rooms,  glassware  and  instruments;  iti  laboratory  teaching; 
in  the  making  of  reagents,  preparations,  charts,  etc.,  and  in  pho- 
tography. The  experience  thus  obtained  forms  the  best  possible 
practical  preparation  for  teaching.  Other  things  being  equal, 
those  who  have  had  this  course  will  be  given  preference  in  select- 
ing the  regular  assistants  in  the  department. 

Only  those  who  have  had  at  least  a  year's  training  in  zoology 
or  general  biology  are  eligible  for  this  course.  Application  must 
be  made  beforehand,  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year,  and  only 
those  whose  previous  work  justifies  it  will  be  accepted.  As  a  rule 
not  more  than  six  students  can  be  pernlitted  to  take  this  work, 
and  they  will  be  required  to  continue  it  throughout  the  year. — 
Three  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

Dr.  Glaser: — 

Embryology  of  Vertebrates. 

This  course  aims  to  give  an  intrdduction  to  the  principles  of 
embryological  science  as  illustrated  by  the  development  of  ver- 
tebrates. The  lectures  will  be  comparative ;  the  laboratory  work, 
largely  on  the  organogeny  of  the  chick,  will  be  supplemented  by 
demonstrations  of  other  embryos.     Considerable  attention  will  be 
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given  to  embryological  laboratory  methods.  This  course  should 
be  preceded  by  Zoology  2,  or  some  other  adequate  equivalent  in 
vertebrate  anatomy,  histology,  and  physiology. — Five  hours,  first 
semester. 

The  Principles  of  Animal  Behavior. 

This  course  consists  of  lectures,  readings  and  conferences. 
Its  purpose  is  to  apply  the  conception  of  evolution  to  the  study  of 
animal  behavior  and  to  give  the  student  a  critical  appreciation  of 
the  relation  of  these  subjects  to  human  psychology,  ethics  and 
social  science.  The  particular  subjects  to  be  considered  are: 
Adaptiveness  and  Modifiablity  in  Behavior ;  Reflex,  Instinctive 
and  Intelligent  Behavior;  Social  Behavior;  Rational  and  Ethical 
Behavior. — Two  hours,  second  semester. 

Dr.  Ruthven: — 

Field  Ecology. 

This  course  is  intended  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the 
relation  of  animals  to  their  natural  environment,  as  illustrated  by 
the  local  fauna.  Special  stress  is  laid  upon  the  effects  of  a 
changing  or  dynamic  aspect  of  the  animal  environment  and  its 
influence  upon  the  fauna,  or  in  other  words,  upon  the  dynamic 
study  of  animal  habitats  and  their  fauna.  The  primary  aim  is  not 
to  give  a  mass  of  information,  but  to  present  a  point  of  view  and 
such  methods  of  work  as  should  aid  one  in  studying  his  local 
fauna.     This  is  a  relatively  new  line  of  field  zoology. 

The  lectures  and  conferences  outline  the  general  principles. 
The  field  trips  are  (fevoted  to  the  study  of  animals  and  of  the 
conditions  under  which  they  live ;  to  methods  of  observation, 
taking  notes  and  collecting.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
observable  dynamic  conditions.  The  laboratory  hours  are  spent 
in  the  study  and  determination  of  the  specimens  collected,  the 
preparation  of  reports  and  in  securing  a  working  knowledge  of 
the  literature. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  to  cover  the  entire  field  of  animal 
life.  Attention  will  be  given  primarily  to  molluscs  and  insects 
among  invertebrates,  and  to  amphibians  and  reptiles  and  birds 
among  vertebrates. 

The  course  is  intended  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 
the  local  distribution  of  animals  and  its  interpretation.  It  should 
be  of  value  to  those  seeking  a  general  culture  course,  as  well  as 
to  teachers  of  nature  study  and  of  elementary  zoology. — Three 
hours,  second  semester. 

B.       PRIMARILY    FOR    GRADUATES 

Professor  Reighard: — 

Investigations  in 

a)  The  embryology  of  the  lower  vertebrates. 

b)  The  behavior  of  fishes  and  other  lower  vertebrates,  field 

and  laboratory  studies. 
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Assistant  Professor  Newman  : — 
Problems  in  Physiological  Zoology. 

Dr.  Casteel: — 

Habits  of  the  Social  Hymenoptera. 

Dr.  Glaser: — 

Problems  in  Embryology  and  Morphogenesis. 

The  Zoological  Faculty: — 

C.      THE    BIRD    CLUB 

The  instructors  and  advanced  students  hold  meetings,  at 
which  reports  are  made  on  the  research  work  of  members  of  the 
zoological  staff,  and  on  important  current  papers,  followed  by 
informal  discussion.  Although  all  are  welcome  to  the  meetings, 
the  membership  is  restricted.  Students  who  wish  to  become  active 
members  should  consult  Professor  Reigiiard. — One  hour  a  week, 
throughout  the  year. 

c.    The  Bird  Club. 

Informal  meetings  of  bird  students  are  held  every  Friday 
evening  during  the  second  semester  in  the  Museum.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  club  to  bring  together  for  mutual  help  those  inter- 
ested in  the  study  of  birds.  The  club  is  open  to  all,  whether  stu- 
dents or  not,  and  the  work  is  so  planned  as  to  be  of  help  to 
beginners  as  well  as  to  those  of  experience. 

BOTANY 

The  work  in  botany  in  this  University  is  divisible  into  morphol- 
ogy, physiology,  and  ecology.  For  the  study  of  these  branches  there 
are  especially  equipped  rooms  with  a  large  amount  of  general  and 
special  apparatus.  New  apparatus  is  purchased  or  constructed  as  it 
may  be  needed  in  investigation.  In  the  laboratory  is  shelved  a  work- 
ing library,  including  the  leading  domestic  and  foreign  journals  and 
ample  facilities  for  tracing  the  literature  of  any  subject. 

The  herbarium  contains  80,000  specimens,  being  especially  rich 
in  algae  and  economic  fungi.  The  University  Botanical  (larden  and 
Arboretum  now  being  planted,  adjacent  plant  houses,  and  woods, 
fields,  swamps,  and  waters  furnish  material  for  study  and  opportu- 
nity for  experiment. 

To  be  admitted  to  graduate  work,  a  student  must  have  pursued 
the  collegiate  study  of  botany  for  at  least  a  year.  A  minor  in  botany 
for  the  master's  degree  will  not  include  research ;  but  a  major  in 
botany  for  the  master's  degree  may  include  research,  or  may  be 
taken  wholly  in  courses,  according  to  the  preparation  and  the  needs 
of  the  candidate.     In  any  case  the  candidate  receives  special  super- 
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vision  and  direction  from  the  instructor.  For  the  doctor's  degree,  a 
minor  in  botany  will  be  approximately  equivalent  to  a  major  for  the 
master's  degree.  The  requirements  for  a  major  are  to  be  found  else- 
where in  this  Announcement.     (See  page  9.) 

A.      FOR    GRADUATES    AND    UNDERGRADUATES. 

The  equivalent  of  a  full  year  in  the  collegiate  study  of  botany  is 
required  for  admission  to  any  of  the  courses  named  below. 

Professor  Newcombe: — 
Reproduction  and  Embryology  of  Flowering  Plants. 

One   lecture   and   four  hours'   laboratory  work   a  week,   first 

semester. 

> 

General  Morphology  and  Physiology. 

Cell  structure,  tissue  structure,  and  organography;  the  cell 
theory,  mitosis,  heredity ;  practice  in  technique.  Lectures  and 
laboratory  work. — Five  credit  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Experimental  Physiology  of  Plants. 

A  laboratory  and  outdoor  study  of  the  relation  of  plants  to 
their  environment,  as  manifested  by  the  phenomena  of  nutrition, 
growth,  and  irritability.  This  work  is  divided  into  two  courses : 
the  more  elementary  course  is  given  the  second  semester,  and  may 
be  followed  in  the  first  semester  of  the  next  year  by  the  more 
advanced  course  which  is  preparatory  to  research.  Lectures  and 
laboratory  work. — Five  or  more  credit  hours  a  week,  throughout 
the  year. 

Teachers'  Course. 

Conference  and  reports  on  books,  apparatus  and  material  for 
high  school  laboratories ;  practical  methods  for  collecting  and 
preserving  material  and  conducting  field  observations ;  preparation 
of  outlines  of  courses  for  secondary  schools. — Two  credit  hours 
a  week,  first  semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Pollock: — 

Morphology  and  Classification  of  Fungi. 
Three  credit  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Plant  Pathology. 

A  study  of  the  structure,  habits,  and  life  history  of  leading 
groups  of  fungi,  with  special  attention  to  those  determining  patho- 
logical conditions  of  cultivated  plants.  Sufficient  time  will  also 
be  given  to  bacteria  and  other  pathological  agents  to  secure  a 
foundation  for  independent  work  in  this  direction.  Lectures  and 
laboratory  work. — Three  credit  hours  a  zveek,  second  semester. 
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Assistant  Professor  Burns  : — 

Biological  Relations  of  Plants. 

Lectures,  with  reviews  of  recent  literature  of  ecology  and  dis- 
tribution, accompanied  by  field  studies  of  habits  and  adaptations, 
and  laboratory  work  on  ecological  anatomy.  Tvao  credit  hours  a 
week,  first  semester.  By  permission,  students  who  are  prepared  to 
take  up  specifil  problems  may  elect  this  course  as  three  or  more 
hours. 

Variation  under  Natural  and  Artificial  Conditions. 

Plant  breeding.  Evolution  of  form  and  habit  in  adaptation 
to  environment,  including  an  extended  study  of  special  cases  of 
morphological  adaptation  under  artificial  as  well  as  natural  condi- 
tions. Lectures  and  laboratory  work. — Two  credit  hours  a  week, 
first  semester. 

Ecology. 

A  study  of  the  habits  and  adaptation  of  plants.  The  floras 
of  hills  and  valleys,  of  morainal  lakes,  sphagnum  swamps,  and  the 
Huron  river  in  the  vicinity  of  Ann  Arbor  afford  part  of  the  mate- 
rial and  topics  for  this  course.  Lectures  with  field  work  and 
reports,  two  or  more  credit  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Botanical  Survey  of  the  Huron  Valley. 

A  limited  number  of  students  will  be  given  opportunity  to 
take  part  in  a  systematic  study  of  the  local  flora. — Two  or  more 
credit  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

The  Botanical  Faculty: — 
Current  Literature  of  Botany. 

Meetings  of  instructors  and  advanced  students  are  held  once 
a  fortnight  throughout  the  year,  at  which  reports  of  original  work 
and  reviews  of  important  contributions  to  botanical  literature  are 
made. 

Biological  Problems  and  Theories. 

This  course  consists  of  one  lecture  a  week  during  the  second 
semester  on  current  problems  and  theories  in  biology,  such  as  the 
origin  of  life,  heredity,  morphogenesis,  mutation,  inheritance  in 
hybrids,  mechanism  and  vitalism,  senescence  and  death. 

B.     primarilV  for  graduates 
Professor  Newcombe: — 

Investigations  in  Physiology  and  Cytology. 

Problems  in  plant  nutrition,  growth,  irritability,  reproduction, 
cell  division,  and  sell  physiology. 
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Assistant  Professor  Pollock: — 

Investigations  in  the  Morpholog>'  and  Physiology  of  Fungi 
and  in  Plant  Pathology, 

Assistant  Professor  Burns: — 

Investigations  in  Ecology  and  Experimental  Morphology. 
Problems  in  field  and  laboratory  work. 

Dr.  Kauffman  : — 
Investigations  in  the  Physiology  of  Reproduction. 

Summer  Session,  1908 

Graduate  students  of  this  and  other  approved  institutions  com- 
petent to  enroll  for  a  higher  degree  will  be  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  do  work  in  botany  along  the  lines  best  suited  to  their  needs.  Such 
work,  when  satisfactorily  completed,  will  be  accepted  as  a  fulfillment 
of  the  requirement  for  such  degree.  In  order  to  secure  the  master's 
degree  in  summer  school  the  student  should  devote  one-half  his 
time  for  five  summers  (15  hours)  to  graduate  work  in  botany  for  a 
major  or  one-fourth  this  for  a  minor.  The  courses  outlined  below 
offer  an  opportunity  for  fulfilling  these  conditions. 

FOR    GRADUATES    AND  -UNDERGRADUATES 

Assistant  Professor  Pollock: — 

Plant  Disease. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  make  the  student  familiar  with 
some  of  the  more  common  diseases  of  plants  which  are  caused 
by  other  plant  agencies.  Bacteria,  Fungi,  etc.  The  diseased  plants 
will  be  studied  with  reference  to  the  changes  in  structure  or  func- 
tion produced  by  the  disease;  that  is,  the  general  pathological 
condition,  and  the  organisms  which  cause  the  disease  will  be 
studied  with  reference  to  their  life  history  and  the  conditions 
under  which  they  develop.  Methods  of  making  culture  media  and 
obtaining  pure  cultures  of  organisms  that  cause  disease  will  be 
studied.  Field  excursions  will  be  made,  to  collect  specimens  of 
diseased  plants  and  to  observe  them  in  their  natural  habitat.  This 
material  will  be  taken  to  the  laboratory  for  identification.  A  part 
of  the  work  will  consist  in  the  inoculation  of  healthy  plants  with 
disease-producing  germs,  and  watching  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease. Laboratory  work  eight  hours  per  week  for  two  hours 
credit,  and  twelve  hours  per  week  for  four  hours  credit,  between 
9  and  12.  Besides  the  laboratory  work,  some  collection  and  identi- 
fication of  material  must  be  done  for  the  four  hours  credit.  This 
collection  must  be  done  afternoons  or  Saturdays.  Laboratory  fee, 
$2.00  or  $4.00. 
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Assistant  Professor  Burns: — 
Advanced  Course  in  Ecology. 

This  course  will  treat  of  the  geographical  distribution  of 
plants,  and  of  the  relation  of  plant  societies  to  the  physiographic 
development  of  the  various  land  forms.  It  is  specially  designed 
to  show  the  result  of  continuous  physiographic  change  upon 
plant  distribution,  and  the  consequent  shifting  of  plant  societies. 
The  course  must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  Course  2.  Lec- 
tures and  field  work. 

PRIMARILY    FOR    GRADUATES 

Assistant  Professor  Pollock  : — 
Research  in  Plant  Pathology. 

Opportunity  will  be  afforded  for  competent  students  to  under- 
take work  along  the  line  of  special  problems  in  plant  disease. 

Research  in  Plant  Physiology. 

Problems  in  growth,  nutrition,  reproduction,  and  sensitive 
reaction. 

Assistant  Professor  Burns: — 
Research  in  Ecology. 

Special  problems  will  be  given  to  advanced  students.  An 
effort  will  be  made  to  take  up  problems  which  may  be  farther 
studied  by  the  student  in  any  locality.  This  course  is  open  only 
to  those  who  receive  special  permission  from  the  instructor. 

FORESTRY 

Professor  Mulford: — 

Silviculture. 

This  course  is  given  as  follows: 

(la)  Silviculture.  Introductory,  including  the  study  of  soil, 
climate  and  other  conditions. — Three  hours,  first  semester, 

(lb)  Silviculture.  Method  of  artificial  and  natural  reproduc- 
tion; seedbed  and  nursery  work;  planting  and  sowing  in  forest; 
reforestation  of  denuded  lands,  prairies,  dunes,  etc. — Three  hours, 
second  semester. 

(ic)  Silviculture.  Care  of  forests;  cleaning  and  thinning; 
protection  of  forests  against  insects  and  other  enemies. — Three 
hours,  first  semester. 

Courses  la,  ib,  and  ic  should  be  taken  in  the  order  here 
given. 
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Forest  Mensuration  and  Description. 

Lectures,  laboratory  work,  and  field  work. — Three  haurSj 
throughout  the  year. 

Methods  of  measuring  the  volume  of  the  individual  tree  and 
entire  bodies  or  stands  of  timber;  timber  estimating;  measure- 
ments of  the  rate  of  growth  of  trees  and  stands ;  methods  and 
manner  of  describing  a  tract  of  forest ;  forest  survey. 

Open  only  to  students  of  forestry  in  first  year. 

Dendrology. 

Monographic  study  of  forest  trees ;  their  life  history ;  distri- 
bution, requirements,  behavior  and  possibilities  in  the  forest.  Lec- 
tures, laboratory  work  and  field  work. — Three  hours,  second  se- 
mester. 

Open  only  t<f  forestry  students  in  first  year. 

Professor  Roth  : — 

Forest  Utilization. 

Use  of  timber;  points  of  production  and  market;  method  ot 
lumbering,  milling,  and  marketing;  minor  forest  industries.  Lec- 
tures.— Four  hours,  second  semester. 

Open  only  to  forestry  students  in  their  second  year. 

Forest  Management. 

General  forest  survey  and  preparation  of  working  plans ;  ad- 
ministration and  regulation  of  the  field  and  office  work  in  the  care 
of  a  large  tract  of  timber  and  the  methods  of  calculation  involved 
in  judging  the  value  of  the  forests  and  forest  operations.  Lectures 
and  field  work. — Four  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

Open  only  to  forestry  students  in  their  second  year. 

ANATOMY  AND  HISTOLOGY 

Professors  Huber  and  Streeter: — 

Anatomy  of  the  Central  Nervous  System ;  a.  Comparative, 
b.  Human. 

This  course  consists  of  a  detailed  study  of  the  structure  of 
the  central  nervous  system,  and  is  open  to  students  who  have 
the  requisite  preliminary  training. — Three  hours,  first  or  second 
semester. 

Anatomy  and  Histology  of  the  Special  Sense  Organs. 

Open  to  students  who  have  already  taken  a  course  in  General 
Biology. — Hours  to  be  arranged  with  the  instructor,  throughout 
the  year. 
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Research. 

Anatomy,  Human  Embryology  and  Histology.  This  work  is 
open  to  students  who  have  had  the  necessary  preliminary  training. 
— Hours  to  be  arranged  with  the  instructors,  throughout  the  year, 

PHYSIOLOGY 

Advanced  work  in  physiology  presupposes  knowledge  of  the 
general  anatomy  of  man  or  some  other  vertebrate,  histology,  and 
the  elements  of  physics  and  chemistry.  It  is  also  desirable  that  the 
student  should  have  had  a  course  in  general  biology,  and  should  be 
able  to  read  French  and  German. 

The  requirenaent  for  a  minor  for  the  master's  degree  is  five 
hours  of  lectures  the  first  semester,  four  hours  the  second  semester, 
a  laboratory  course  of  five  afternoons  a  week  for  eight  weeks,  and 
a  report  on  the  literature  of  some  limited  subject.  The  four-hour 
lecture  course  given  in  the  second  semester  should  be  taken  before 
the  five-hour  course  on  the  first  semester.  No  research  work  will  be 
required,  except  from  those  who  have  already  taken  advanced  work 
in  physiology.  The  requirement  for  a  major  for  the  master's 
degree  includes,  in  addition  to  the  requirement  for  the  minor,  re- 
search work  during  half  of  one  semester,  performed  under  direction. 

The  ^  requirement  for  a  minor  for  a  doctor's  degree  involves 
about  as  much  work  as  that  for  a  n\ajor  for  the  master's  degree,  the 
character  of  the  work  being  determined  by  the  previous  training 
and  needs  of  the  candidate.  The  requirement  for  a  major  for  the 
doctor's  degree  is  not  only  the  knowledge  of  physiology  to  be  ob- 
tained by  study  of  the  most  advanced  text-books,  but  familiarity 
with  the  history  and  current  literature  of  the  subject,  and  a  thesis 
reporting  the  results  of  original  investigation.  It  is  probable  that  at 
least  a  year  would  have  to  be  devoted  to  research. 

The  following  subjects  may  be  suggested  as  suitable  for  minors 
for  those  selecting  physiology  for  a  major: — anatomy,  histology, 
physiological  chemistry,  physiological  psychology,  animal  morphol- 
ogy, bacteriology,  physiological  botany,  physical  chemistry. 

The  laboratory  is  well  equipped  with  apparatus  for  all  ordinary 
forms  of  research,  and  has  a  shop  containing  the  tools  required  for 
making  models  and  the  simpler  forms  of  apparatus.  The  University 
work  shop  permits  the  construction  of  special  apparatus  required  for 
research  under  the  direction  of  the  investigator.  The  medical  li- 
brary contains,  besides  a  large  number  of  monographs,  etc.,  com- 
plete sets  of  all  the  more  important  journals  of  physiology  and  al- 
lied subjects. 

Professor  Lombard: — 
Lecture  Course. 

Five  hours  a  week,  first  semester;  four  hours  a  week,  second 
semester. 
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Laboratory  Course. 

Fifteen  hours  a  week,  half  of  one  semester. 

Research  Work. 

Hours  to  be  arranged  with  instructor. 

BACTERIOLOGY,  HYGIENE,  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY 

The  courses  here  announced  presuppose  that  the  student  taking 
them  is  prepared  for  original  research. 

Professor  Vaughan: — 
Food  Analysis. 
Water  Analysis. 
Research  on  the  Chemistry  of  Bacteria. 

Students  doing  graduate  work  in  these  subjects  will  be  re- 
quired to  work  in  each  subject  for  at  least  one  year. 

Professor  Now: — 

Special  Methods  in  Bacteriology. 

A  course  in  advanced  laboratory  work  in  bacteriology.  It 
deals  with  the  preparation  and  use  of  Pasteur  pipettes,  the  draw- 
ing of  blood,  the  collection  and  sterilization  of  serum,  the  filtra- 
tion of  bacterial  liquids,  the  preparation  of  tuberculin,  tetanus  and 
diphtheria  toxins,  the  preparation  of  antitoxic  and  anti-infectious 
sera,  serum  reactions,  the  determination  of  the  thermal  death- 
point,  of  the  action  of  antiseptics  and  disinfectants,  the  detection 
of  bacteria  in  sections,  the  collodium  sac  method,  inoculation  for 
rabies,  etc.  The  student,  when  qualified,  is  assigned  special  prob- 
lems for  investigation  and  research. 

The  course  must  be  preceded  by  Courses  2  and  3,  described  in 
the  University  Calendar  for  1907-1908. — It  is  given  in  the  first 
half  of  the  second  semester. 

Pathogenic  Protozoa. 

The  work  in  protozoology  is  given  in  the  second  half  of  the 
second  semester  and  follows  Course  i,  which  must  precede  it. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  the  blood  parasites,  such 
as  trypanosomes,  plasmodia,  piroplasmes,  hemogregarines,  etc. 
The  spirochetes  are  also  taken  up  in  this  course.  As  far  as  practi- 
cable infected  animals  are  provided  for  the  student  and  an  op- 
portunity is  given  to  do  experimental  work  with  insect  hosts,  as 
mosquitoes,  ticks,  etc. 

Research  in  Bacteriology  and  Protozoology. 

Advanced  Physiological  Chemistry. 

Laboratory  work  and  reading. — Second  semester. 
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HIGHER  DEGREES  CONFERRED  IN    1907 

MASTER  OF  ARTS 

Florence  Berenice  Barnes,  A.B.  Charles  Edward  Hill,  A.B. 

Emma  Amanda  Barry,  A.B.,  Flora  Melinda   Kempf,   A.B., 

Albion   College  Albion  College 

Erma  Ethel  Cooper,  A.B.,  Albion  Mary  Louisa  Lepper,  A.B.,  Bttt- 

College  Icr  College 

Mary  Jane  Corbett,  A.B.,  Hills-  Harold   Bateman   McKale,   A.B., 

dale    College  Albion   College 

Maude  Belle  Corbett,  A.B.,  Hills-*  Josephine   Claire   Mirfield,   A.B., 

dale  College.  Augustana  College 

Mary  Belle  Cox,  A.B.  Jacob   Moyer,    A.B.,   Greenville 
Etta  Mabel  Crilly,  B.S.,  Denison  College 

University  Robert   Washington    Galdsbor- 
Fabian  Bouton  Dodds,  A.B.  ough  Owen,  A.B. 

Helen  Margaret  Dudley,  A.B.  Carl   Eugene   Parry,  A.B. 

Fred  Sylvester  Dunham.  A.B.  Irving  Day  Scott,  A.B.,  Oberlin 
Mary  Berenice  Gallup,  A.B.,  College 

IVellesley  College  Rufus  Clark  Shellenbarger,  A.B. 

Maude  Gilchrist,  B.S.,  Iowa  Carrie    Harter    Templeton,    A.B. 

State   Normal   School  Frederick  William  Week,  A.B., 
Clara  Adele  Goheen,   A.B.  University  of  Indiana 

Lawrence    Hadley,    B.S.,    Earl-  Nellie  Leila  Wortman,  A.B., 

ham  College  Olivet  College 

Kate   Healy,   Ph.B. 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 

Lenore  Lydia  Latzer,  A.B.,  University  of  Illinois 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Benjamin  Franklin  Bailey,  B.S.,  (E.E.),   1898,  A.M.,   1900 
Physics;    Electrical   Engineering;    Mathematics 

Thesis,  Induction  Coils,  an   Experimental  and   Theoretical   Re- 
search 

Charles  William  Burrows.  A.B..  1898,  A.M.,  1901 
Physics;   Mathematics;   Physical   Chemistry 

Thesis,  The  Best  Method   of  Demagnetizing   Iron   in   Magnetic 
Testing 

Orma    Fitch    Butler,    A.B.,    1897,    A.M..    1901,    Newberry    Classical 

Fellozv 
Latin;  Roman  Law;  Greek 
Thesis,  The  Historical  Worth  of  the  Life  of  Antoninus  ttelio- 

gabalus  given  in  the  Scriptores  Historicae  Augustae 

Edwin  Andrew  Hayden,  B.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin,   1894 
Sociology:   Psychology;  Educational  Psychology 
Thesis,  The  Social  Will 
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Calvin  Henry  Kauffman,  A.B.,  Harvard  University,  1896 
Plant  Physiology;   Mycology;  Organic  Chemistry 
Thesis,   Contribution    to    the    Physiology    of   Saprolegnia 

Allen  Marshall  Kline,  A.B.,   1903,  A.M.,   1904,  Peter  White  Fellow 

in   American   History   . 
American   History;   European   History;    Political   Science 
Thesis,    Separation    of    Govermental    Powers    in    the    American 

Colonies 

Frederick   Arthur   Osborn,    Ph.B.,    1896 

Physics;   Physical  Chemistry;   Crystallography 

Thesis,  Change   of  Index  of  Refraction  of  Liquids  with   Tem- 
perature J 

Hideo  Sakuma.  A.M.,  1905 

Finance;   Political  Economy;  Municipal  Administration 
Thesis,  Colonial  Finance  in  Formosa 

Donald  Dexter  Van  Slyke,  A.B.,   1905 

Organic   Chemistry;   Plant  Physiology;   Bacteriology 

Thesis,  Action  of  Molecular  Silver,  Silver  Sulphate,  and  Silver 

Chloride   upon^  some    halogenated    Triphenyl-carbinol-chlor- 

ides 


HOLDERS  OF  FELLOWSHIPS,  1907-1908 

Elmer  Cleveland  Adams,*  George  S.  Morris  Scholar  in  Philosophy 
Ellen  Botsford  Bach,  A.M.,  Angelinc  Bradford  Whittier  Fellow  in 
Botany 

John  Serenus  Bordner,  A.B.,  Dexter  M.  Ferry  Fellow  in  Botany 
Neil   Thompson   Chamberlin,2   B.S.,   Stearns   Fellow  in  Pharmaceu- 
tical  Chemistry 

Ray  Eli  Cleveland,  A.B.,  Buhl  Classical  Fcllozv 
Albert  Robinson  Crittenden,  A.M.,  Peter  White  Classical  Fellow 
Alvin  Eleazer  Evans,  A.M.,  Buhl  Classical  Fellow 
Dean  Ely  Godwin,"  Rockefeller  Fellozv  in  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology 
Clyde  L.  King,  A.B.,  Peter  White  Fellow  in  American  History 
Ludwig   Thorsten    Larsen,    A.M.,    Newberry    Classical    Fellow 
George   Byron   Roth,"   A.B.,  Parke,  Davis  and   Company  Fellow  in 
Chemistry 

Frank  Van  Vliet,  A.B.,  George  S.  Morris  Fellow  in  Philosophy 
John   Harvey   Wyman,*  B.S.,    Gas  Engineering  Fellow 


^  Undergraduate    in    the    Department    of    Literature,    Science,    and    the 
Arts. 

^  Registered  in  the  Department  of  Pharmacy. 
■  Registered  in  the  Department  of  Medicine. 
*  Registered   in  the  Department  of  Engineering. 
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STUDENTS   IN   THE   GRADUATE  SCHOOL  1907-1908 

♦John   Quincy  Adams,   B.L.,    1894,   LL.B., 

1898  Alma 

English  Oratory;  English  Drama;   English  History 
James  Howard  Agnew,  A.B.,  1907  Allegheny,  Pa. 

Physiological  Chemistry;  Hygiene;  Bacteriology 
tHcrbert   Francis   Allen,   A.B.,    University 

of  S.  Dakota,  1905,  A.M.,  ibid.,  1906       Ann  Arbor 

English   Literature;   Rhetoric;  German  Literature 
Henry  Wesley   Allinger,   A.B.,   University 

of  Missouri,  1903  Bushton,Kan. 

German  Literature;   Germanic  Philoloj|y;   English  Literature 
♦Mary  Emma  Armstrong,  A.B.,  Olivet  Col- 
lege, 1894,  A.M.,  1898  Lapeer 

Latin;  Greek;  Ancient  Philosophy 
Walter  Arthur,   A.B.,    University  of  Mis- 
souri,  1907  Reeds,  Mo. 

Analytical  Chemistry;  General  Chemistry;   Mineralogy 
♦Margaretha   Marie  Ascher,   A.B.,    1899  Saginaw 

Germanic   Philology;   German  Literature;    French 
♦Cornelius  K.  Baarman,  A.B.,  1904  Zeeland 

Plan  B  (Physics) 
Ellen    Botsford    Bach,    A.B.,    1901,    A.M., 

1903,     Angeline     Bradford     Whittier 

Fellow  in  Botany  Ann  Arbor 

Botany;  Plant  Physiology;  Vertebrate  Zoology 
Francis    Miller   Bacon,   A.B.,    1902  St.  Clair 

American  History;  Government;   Political  Economy 
tEtta  Mae  Barkdull,  B.L.,  Ohio  Wesleyan 

University  t    1892  Toledo 

Plan  B  (English  Literature;  Rhetoric) 
Floyd    E.    Bartell,    A.B.,    Albion    College, 

1905  Concord 

Physical  Chemistry;  Analytical  Chemistry;  Mineralogy 
John    Knight    Munro"  Berry,    A.B.,    1901, 

A.M.,   1902  Detroit 

German  Literature;  Germanic  Philology;  Latin 
William     Shepard     Biddle,     Graduate    of 

U.  S.  Military  Academy,  1885  Portland,  Ore. 

♦Martha  Tarsney  Bhitz,  A.B.,   1905  IVest  Saginaw 

Plan  B   (English  Literature;  Rhetoric) 
tjohn   Serenus   Bordner,   A.B.,   University 

of   Indiana,    1904,    Dexter   M.    Ferry 

Fellow   in    Botany  Bristol,  Ind. 

Botany;   Forestry;  Analytical  Chemistry 

— —  < _— _^_^.^_ 

'  The  subjects  of  study  pursued  by  candidates  for  an  advanced  degree 
are  indicated  under  their  respective  names,  the  subject  first  named  being  the 
major  study.  If  a  candidate  for  a  master's  degree  is  pursuing  his  work 
under  Plan  B  (see  p.  9),  his  subjects  of  study  are  given  in  parentheses. 
An  asterisk  (*)  preceding  a  student's  name  indicates  that  he  was  enrolled 
in  the  Summer  Session  of  1907  only.  A  dagger  (f)  preceding  a  student's 
name  indicates  that  he  was  enrolled  in  both  the  Summer  Session  of  1907 
and  in  the  regular  academic  session  of  1907-1908. 
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Niles 


1901, 


Lawrence  Ray  Boyer,  A.B.,  1906 

Physics;   Mathematics;  Astronomy 
Harold     Prell     Breitenbach,     A.B., 

A.M.,  1903 

Rhetoric;    English   Literature;   Aesthetics 
♦James    Irven     Bricker,     A.B.,     Hillsdale 

College,   1894 

Botany;   Plant  Ecology;  Zoology 

*BeuIah   Evangeline   Brigham,   A.B.,    1906 
Plan  B  (German;  French) 

Glenn  B.  Britton,  A.B.,  1907 

General  Chemistry;  Physical  Chemistry;  Mineralogy 

♦Cornelius  James  Brosnan,  A.B.,   1905  Ovid 

American  History;   English   Literature;   Education 

Asa   Lee   Brower,  B.S.,  Morningside   Col- 
lege,   1906,  Sioux  City, 
Forest  Management;   Silviculture;    Forest  Mensuration 

Aurora,  III. 


Ann  Arbor 

West   Saginaw 
Grand  Rapids 
Oxford,  O. 


la. 


♦Grace  Enos  Brown,  A.B.,  1904 

English  Literature;  German;  Latin 
John  R.  Brumm,  A.B.,  1904,  A.M.,  1906 

Rhetoric;  English  Literature;  Aesthetics 
Warren     David     Brush,     B.S.,     Baldwin 

University,    1905,    A.M.,    1906 

Botany;  Plant  Ecology;  Zoology 
Robert  John  Carney,  A.B.,   1907 

Analytical  Chemistry;  Organic  Chemistry;  Physics 
♦Jesse  Bryant  Carpenter,  A.B.,  1902 

Latin;   Greek;   German 
♦Laura  Augusta  Carpenter,  A.B.,   1897 

Plan  B  (English) 
♦Gail  Luke  Carver^  A.B.,  1907 

Zoology;  Mineralogy;  Physics 
♦Earl  William  Castle,  A.B.,  1907 

Astronomy;   Mathematics;   Insurance 
♦Wrlliam  Dean   Chadwick,   A.B.,  Marietta 

College,  1905 

Plan  B  (English  Literature;  Rhetoric) 
♦Clara  Abigail  Chase,  A.B.,  1902 

Plan  B   (English  Literature;   Rhetoric;   Education) 
Chen  Wei  Cheng,  A.B.,  Peking  University 

{Peking,    China),    1896,    A.M.,    ibid., 

1907  Peking,  China 

European  History;   International  I^w;   Political  Economy 

Ray  Eli  Cleveland,  A.B.,  lozva*  State  Uni- 
versity, igo6,  Buhl  Classical  Fellow 
Latin;  Greek;   Ancient  Philosophy 

John    Lewis   Cobbs,   Jr.,   A.B.,    University 

of  the  South,  1907  Montgomery, 

horest  Management;  Silviculture;  Forest  Mensuration 

Isaac  Merton  Cochran,  A.B.,  1907  Angola,  Jnd. 

Plan  B  (English  Literature;  Rhetoric;  Elocution) 

Walter  Francis  Colby,  A.B..  1901  Ann  Arbor 

Physics;  Mathematics;  Music 


Ann  Arbor 

Berea,  O. 

Sturgis 
ysics 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Muskegon 

Climax 

Ann  Arbor 

Albion 
Manistee 


Cedar  Falls,  la. 


Ah. 
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Arthur  Charles  Cole,  A.B.,  1907  Ann  Arbor 

American  History;   English  History;   Constitutional  Law 
Harry    Newton     C(^e,     A.B.,     1901,     B.S. 

(Ch.E.)f     1906  Ann  Arbor 

Metallurgy;   Physics;  Chemical  Technology 
Irwin  Wycliflfe  Cook,  B.S.,  Washburn  Col 
lege,  1907 
Forest  Management;    Silviculture 

Leigh  Guillot  Cooper,  A.B.,  1907 
American  History;   Economics 

Clarence  Clifford  Corl,  A.B.,  1903 


Obcrlin,  Kan. 
I'^ircst    Mensuration 
Detroit 


Toledo.  O. 


Columbus,  O.  , 

Ann  Arbor 
of    Kducation;    History    of    Modern 

Holland 


Plan   B   (English  Literature;   American   History) 

*Anna  Belle  Corson,  A.B.,  1903  Birmingham 

Plan  B  (English  Literature:  German) 
t Albert   R.   Crittenden,   A.B.,    1894,   A.M., 

1902,   Peter    White    Classical    Fellow       Olivet 

Latin;  Philosophy;  Education 

Maynie  Rose  Curtis,  A.B.,  1905  Mason 

Zoology;  Plant  Physiology;  Plant  Pathology 
^Editha   Lewis   Dann,   A.B.,    1907 

Plan   B    (Aesthetics;   Education;  German) 

tCalvin  Olin  Davis,  A.B.,  1895,  A.M.,  1904 
History    of    Education;    Theory 
Philosophy 

John  William  DeBruyn,  A.B.,  1907 

Sociology;  Psychology;  European  History 
Cieorge  Bion  Denton,  A.B.,  1907  Detroit 

European  History;   Rhetoric;   History  of  Philosophy 
Ralph  Devries,  B.S.  (E.E.),  1907  Holland 

Physics;   Mathematics;   Electrical   Engineering 

James  Robert   Dickson,   A.B.,    1907  Seaforth,   Out. 

Forest  Management;   Silviculture;   Dendrology 
Richard    d'Zeeuw,    A.B.,    1907  Siou.v  Center,  la. 

Botany;   Plant  Pathology;  Zoology 
tFrank    William     Douglas,     A.B.,    Albion 

College,  1905  Albion 

Metallurgy;   Physics;   Hygiene 
Alvin  Eleazer  Evans,  A.B.,  Cotner  Univer- 
sity,   1896,   A.M.,    University   of  Neb 

raska,  1898,  Buhl  Classical  Fellow 

Latin;  Roman  Law;  Greek 

♦John   Phelps   Everett,  A.B.,   1901 

History   of   Education;    History  of    Philosophy;    Psychology 

Frederick  Montague  Foster,  A.B.,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  1902,  A.M., 
ibid.,   1903  Olivet 

Greek;  Latin;  Ancient  Philosophy 

Leo  Morris  Franklin,   B.L.,   University  of 

Cincinnati,  1892  Detroit 

Sociology;   Philosophy  of  Religion;   Ethics 


Bethany,  Neb. 
Mt.  Clemens 
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James  Edwin  Fulcher,  C.E.,  Missouri 
School     of     Mines     and     Metallurgy, 

1886  Ann  Arbor 

Physics;  Astronomy;  Geology 

Esson  McDowell  Gale,  A.B.,  1907  Bay  City 

European  History;    English   History;    English   Literature 

♦Edward  Everett  Gallup,  A.B.,   1906  Chelsea 

History  of  Education;  Psychology;  Sociology 

William   Van   Nest   Garretson,   B.S.,  Rut- 
gers  College,    1902,    M.S.,    Yale    Uni- 
versity, 1904  Somerville,  N.  J. 
Pure    Mathematics;   Theoretical   Applied    Mathematics;    Astronomy 

Henry   Mills   Gelston,   A.B.,   1900  Ann  Arbor 

Latin;  Greek;  Ancient  Philosophy 

Olive  May  Gilbreath,  A.B.,  Wellesley  Col- 
lege, 1906  La  Plata,  Mo. 
Plan  B   (English  Literature;  Khetoric;   Philosophy) 

♦Henry   Newell   Goddard,    Ph.B.,    1893  Waukesha.    Wis. 

Plan  B  (Botany) 

♦Clara    Adele    Goheen,    A.B.,    1905  Buckhannon,  IV .  Va. 

American  Literature;   Rhetoric;  Sociology 

♦Edna  Grant,  A.B.,  Oberlin  College,  1904, 

A.M.,   1906  Oberlin,  O. 

Ottilie   Kunigunde   Grauer,   A.B.,    1907  West  Saginaw 

German;   French;  Theory  of  Education 

fAlexander  Charles  Gray,  A.B.,  Universi- 
ty of  Toronto,  1896, -A.M.,  Hiram 
College,  1897  Ann   Arbor  * 

American  History;   Sociology;   Ethics 

♦Clarence  Wilson  Greene,  A.B.,  1903,  A.M., 

1905  Albion 

Physics;    Mathematics;    Electrical    Engineering 

George    Andrew     Gutches,     B.S.,    Hobart 

College^   1906  Coldzvater 

Forest    Management;    Silviculture;    Forest   Mensuration 

♦Laurence     Hadley,     B.S.,    Earlham    Col- 
lege, 1902  Danville,  Ind. 
Mathematics;   .Xstronomy;    Physics 

♦Minnie  Olivia  Hall,  A.B.,  1904  Anaconda,  Mont. 

American    Literature;   English   Drama;   Rhetoric 
Harry  Emmons  Hammond,  A.B.,  1905  Ann  Arbor 

Physics;   Mathematics;  Astronomy 
Herbert  Aaron  Hard,  B.S.,   Ohio   Wesley- 

an   University,   1897  Columbus,  O. 

Pnysical   Chemistry;  Quantitative  Chemistry;   Physiography 
Grace  Angeline  Harrington,  A.B.,  Oberlin 

College,   1898  Akron,   O. 

T^tin;  Greek;   Ancient  Philosophy 

♦Kate   Healy,   Ph.B.,    1899  Fort  Dodge.  la. 

Latin;   English   Literature;   Greek   Mythology 
Homer    Leslie    Heath.    A.B.,    1907  Ann  Arbor 
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John   Roy   Hoats,   A.B.,  Iowa  State  Nor- 
mal School,  1906  Moore  Park 

♦Alma  May  Elizabeth  H inkle,  A.B.,   1906       Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Plan    B    (English    Literature;   German) 

Louis    Allen    Hopkins,    A.B.,    Butler   Col- 
lege,   1905,   M.S.,   University  of  Chi- 
cago, 1906  Ann  Arbor 
Pure  Mathematics;  Theoretical  Applied  Mathematics;  Astronomy 

*Henry    Huizinga,    A.B.,    Hope    College, 

1893,    A.M.,    ibid.,    1896  Ongole,  India 

Theory  of  Education;  English  Literature;   Sanscrit 
Walter    Fred    Hunt,    A.B.,     1904,     A.M., 

1905  Ann  Arbor 

Mineralogy;   Analytical   Chemistry;   Dynamical  Geology 
Fred   Walter  Hunter,   B.S.,   University  of 

Rochester,    1907  Rochester^  N.   Y. 

Organic   Chemistry;   Physical   Chemistry;    Food  Analysis 
♦Frank    C.    Janes,    B.S.,    Albion    College, 

1898  Williams  ton 
Plan  B   (Education) 

Myra   Anna   Jaquet,   A.B.,    1907  Ann  Arbor 

Latin;  Greek;   Roman   Political  Institutions 

Hildegard    Jend,    B.L.,    German    Wallace 

College,   1907  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

German   Literature;  Germanic   Philology;   Education 

Gertrude   Marie  Johnston,    Ph.D.,   Univer- 
sity  of  Vermont,   1906  Ann  Arbor 
German:   French;   English  Literature 

♦Myron  Delos  Jerome,  A.B.,  1906  Evart 

Paul  Van   Brunt  Jones,  A.B.,   1906  Ann  Arbor 

European   History;    English   History;   English   Literature 

Herbert     Alden     Kenyon,     A.B.,     Brown 

University,    1904,  A.M.,  ibid.,   1905  Ann  Arbor 

Romance  Literature;   Romance  Philology;   English   Literature 

Reter  Keplinger,  Ph.B.,  Colorado  College, 

1904  •  Colorado  Springs,  Col. 

Forest    Management;    Silviculture;    Forest    Mensuration 

(Hyde   L.   King,   A.B.,    1907,   Peter   White 

Fellow  in  American  History  Emporia,  Kan. 

American  History;  Public  Law;  Government 
♦Edith  Wilmer  Kinnan,  A.B.,  1904  Saginaw 

History  and  Philosophy  of  Education;  Psychology;  Physics 
♦Marjorie   Kinnan,   A.B.,    1904  Saginaw 

History  and  Philosophy  of  Education;   Psychology;   Physics 
♦William   GiflFord   Kirby,   A.B.,    1906  Galesburg 

Physics;   Chemistry;  Mathematics 
Richard  Ray  Kirk,  A.B.,  1903,  A.M.,  1904       Ann  Arbor 

Rhetoric;    English   Literature;   Aesthetics 
Arthur   Charles  Klocksiem,   A.B.,   German 

Wallace    College,    1898,    A.M.,    ibid., 

1899  Cleveland,  O. 
German  Literature;  Germanic   Philology;   English '  Literature 
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*  Carrie   Krell  Chelsea 

Plan  B    (English   Literature;   German) 
♦Erna   Kruckemeyer,   A.B.,    University   of 

Cincinnati,    1903  Cincinnati,  O. 

Plan  B  (Latin) 
fLucas  Petrou  Kyriakides,  A.B.,   1907  Broussa,   Turkey 

Organic  Chemistry;   Physical  Chemistry;   Physics 
Jessie  Cogswell  Laird,  A.B.,  Mt.  Holyoke 

College,  1906  Ypsilanti 

Plan  B   (German;   French) 

*  Helen  Rose  Lang,  B.L.,   1900  Indianapolis,  Jnd. 

Plan    B    (English    Literature;    Aesthetics) 

Ludwig    Thorstcn     Larsen,     A.B.,     Olivet 
College,  1899,  A.M.,  ibid.,  1902,  New- 
berry Classical  -Fellow  Ann  Arbor 
Greek;  Greek  Archaeology;   Ancient  Philosophy 

Adelbert  Llewellyn  Leathers,  Ph.B.,   Wes- 

leyan    University,    1907  So.  Orrington,  Me. 

Zoology;   Botany 

♦George  Allan   Lindsay,  A.B.,   1905  Detroit 

Physics;   Mathematics;  Astronomy 

Clyde   Elton   Love,  A.B.,    ^905  Ann  Arbor 

Mathematics;   Structural   Mechanics;   Strength  and   Resistance  of   Ma- 
terials 
*Lester   Angus    McDiarmid,    B.S.,    1900  Albion 

Mathematics;   Astronomy;   History  of  Education 
♦Florence  Margaret  McHugh,  Ph.B.,  1900       Omaha,  Neb. 

Plan  B  (German;  Aesthetics) 
Alice   Malone,   A.B.,    1907  Detroit 

German;   French  Literature;   French  Philology 
Otto     Charles     Marckwardt,     A.B.,     1901, 

A.M.,  1902  Ann  Arbor 

Rhetoric;   English   Literature;  Aesthetics 
Burl   Garfield  Martin,  A.B.,*  1907  Angola,  Ind. 

Plan   B    (English   Literature;    Rhetoric;   Oratory) 
tFrank    John     Mellencamp,     A.B.,     1903, 

A.M.,   1906  Ann  Arbor 

Physics;  Physical  Chemistry;  Mathematics 
Frederick  Jacob  Menger,  Jr.,  A.M.,  West- 
ern Reserve   University,   1902  Wayne,  Wis, 

German  Literature;  Germanic  Philology;  English  Literature 
♦Emerson  Romeo  Miller,  B.S.,  1894,  M.S., 

1905  Auburn,  Ala. 

Organic  Chemistry;  Pharmacoonosy ;  Plant  Physiology 
Helen  Dorothea  Miller,  Ph.B.,  university 

of  Chicago,  1907  Chicago,  III. 

Albert  Taylor  Mills,  Ph.B.,  1899  Decatur,  III. 

American  History;  Public  Law;   Roman  Political  Institutions 
William  Daniel  Moriarty,  A.B.,  1904,  A.M., 

1905  Ann  Arbor 

Rhetoric;   English  Literature;   Aesthetics 
Chester  Birney   Morse,  A.B.,   Ripon  Col- 
lege, 1 90s  St.  Anthony,  Idaho 
Forest  Management;   Silviculture;   Forest  Mensuration 
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♦Jacob    Moyer,    A.B.,    Greenville    College, 

1 90 1,  A.M.I  1907  Greenville,  111, 

♦Margaret  Parthenia   Murrell,   A.B.,    1902       Decatur^  111. 

English  Literature;   Aesthetics;   Latin 
♦Effie  May  Niles,  A.B.,  1904  Ann  Arbor 

Plan   B    (English   Literature;    Rhetoric) 
♦Clyde  S.  Paxton,  A.B.,  1906  Marshall 

Plan  B   (Physics;  Mathematics) 
Leigh  H.  Pennington,  A.B.,  1907  Ann  Arbor 

Plant  Physiology;  Mycology;  Organic  Chemistry 
Charles   Milton   Perry,   A.B.,   Albion   Col- 
lege, 1900  Coldwatcr 

Philosophy;   American   History;    Economics 
Roy   Gifford    Pierce,    A.B.,    University   of 

Nebraska,  1907  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Forest    Management;    Silviculture;    Forest    Mensuration 
Francis   John    Pipal,    A.B.,    University    of 

Nebraska,  1907  Omaha,  Neb. 

Forest   Management;    Silviculture;    Forest   Mensuration 

Eugene  Lyman  Porter,  A.B.,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, 1904  Adrian 
Zoology;    Physiology;    Physiological   Chemistry 

Frank    Fraser    Potter,    A.B.,    1902,    A.M., 

1903  Ann   Arbor 

I^tin;   Greek;   Ancient  Philosophy 

Franklin   Uriah   Quillin,  A.B.,   Ohio   Wes- 
leyan    University,    1903,    A.M.,    Har- 
vard University,  1905  Ypsilanti 
American   History;   Sociology;    Economics 

William   Ober  Raymond,  A.B.,    University 

of  New  Brunswick,  1902  Ann  Arbor 

Philosophy  of   Religion;   Metaphysics;    Hebrew 

Dexter  Belden  Reynolds,  A.B.,  Park  Col- 
lege, 1906  Helena,    Mont. 
Forest    Management;    Silviculture;    Forest   Mensuration 

Daniel  Leslie  Rich,  A.B.,  Waynesburg  Col- 
lege, 1902  Ann   Arbor 
Physics;    Mathematics;    Physical    Chemistry 

♦Elmer    Roy    Rike,    A.B.,    Ohio    Wesleyan 

.  University,  1905  Piqua,  0. 

♦Walter  Delmer  Riggs,  A.B.,  1907  Lake  Linden 

History  of   Education;   Theory  of   Kducation;    Psychology 

tCharles  Summers  Robinson,  A.B.,  1907  Chicago,  III. 

Organic   Chemistry;    Physical    Chemistry;    fhysics 

t Gertrude  Louise  Roper,  A.B.,   1904  Detroit 

Physics;   Mathematics;   Astronomy 

Irving   Day   Scott,   A.B.,   Oberlin   College, 

1900,  A.M.,  1907  Ann    Arbor 

Geology;    Mineralogy;    Physiography 

Roy  Wood  Sellars,  A.B.,  1903  Ann  Arbor 

Metaphysics;   History  of   Philosophy;   Sociology 
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Eugene  Howard  Seymour,  A.  B.,  Park  Col- 
lege, 1906  Lyons  Falls,  S.  Y. 

Forest   Management;   Silviculture;    Forest   Mensuration 
Esther  Elizabeth  Shaw,  A.B.,  Mi.  Holyoke 

College,  1907  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Rhetoric;   English   Literature;   Philosophy 
Charles   Everett  Skinner,  B.L.,   1896  Ann  Arbor 

Rhetoric;    English   Literature;   Aesthetics 
♦Rufus  Qark  Shellenbarger,  A.B.,   1903  Yankton,  S.  Dak. 

Physics;    Mathematics;    Education 
William  Gabb   Smeaton,   A.B.,   University 

of  Toronto,  1898  Ann   Arbor 

Physical  Chemistry;   Mineralogy;   Metallurgy 
Lisle  D.  Smith,  A.B..  Albion  College,  1905       Lansing 

Physics;   Organic  Chemistry;   Mathematics 
*Robert  C.  Smith,  A.B.,   1905  St.  Johns 

Plan  B   (English  Literature;  Education) 
♦Robert  Earle  Snyder,  A.B.,   1905  Marquette 

Physics;   Mathematics;   Astronomy 
Arthur  William  Stalker,  A.B.,  1884  ^"^i  Arbor 

Aesthetics;   Ethics;   English  Literature 
John  Wallace  Stephen,  A.B.,  1907  Ann  Arbor 

Forest  Management;  Silviculture;   Forest  Mensuration 
Manson    Alexander    Stewart,    A.B.,    1903, 

A.  M.,  1904  Elba 

Latin;  (^reek;  Ancient  PhilosopKy 
Sidney  Smith  Stewart,  A.B.,  JVabash  Col- 
lege,  1906  Avilla,  Ind. 

Silviculture;    Forest   Ment>uration ;   Mechanical   hnginecring 
♦Harry  Bryan  Stover,  A.B.,  1906  Valley  Falls,  N.  Y. 

French   Literature;   French   Philology;  German   Literature 
♦Hildegarde  Strempfer,  A.B..  1905  Toledo,  O. 

Plan   B    (German;   Rhetoric) 
♦James  Wcllings  Sturgis,  A.B.,  1896,  A.M., 

1897  S  or  man,  Ok  la. 

Latin;   Greek;   Ancient  Philosophy 
♦Alice  Kerr  Sturm,  A.B.,  1902  Beaver,  Pa. 

Latin;    Roman   Political   Institutions;    English    Literature 
John  Edward  Tanis,  A.B.,  Kalamazoo  Col-> 

i^R^,  1904  Kalamasoo 

Organic  Chemistry;   (Chemical   Technology;   Physics 

Margaret  Lloyd  Tatlock,  A.B.,  1905  Ann  Arbor 

Aesthetics;    Metaphysics;    Rhetoric 

Joseph  Luther  Thalman,  A.B.,  Ohio  Wes- 
ley an  University,  1900  Oivosso 
Botany;   Plant   Ecology;   German   Literature 

Harry  Conrad  Thurnau,  A.B.,  1899,  A.M., 

1903  V       Ann  Arbor 

German   Literature;   (jcrmanic   Philology;   Knglsh   Literature 

Luella  Townley,  A.B.,  1904  Cincinnati,  O. 

Rhetoric;    English    Literature;    Euro|>ean   History 

Margaret  Grace  Townley,  A.B.,  1906  Ann  Arbor 

American  History;   English   History;    English   Literature 
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tOra  Travis,  A.B.,  1904,  A.M.,  1905.  Ann  Arbor 

Latin;  Greek:  Roman  Law 
Charles  Alexander  Vallance,  A.B.,   1907  'Fowlerville,  N.   Y. 

Organic   Chemiittry;    Analytical   Chemistry;   Mineralogy 
^Albert    Edward    Van    Landegend,    A.B., 

1907  Holland 

Plan   B   (History) 
Frank   Van  Vliet,   A.B.,    1902,   George  S. 

Morris  Fellow  in  Philosophy  Ann  Arbor  ♦ 

History   of  Philosophy;   Metaphysics;    Mathematics 
Charles  Bruce  Vibbert,  A.B.,  1904  Detroit 

Logic;   Psychology;  History  of  Philosophy 
♦Theodore  Edward  Wagner,  A.B.,   1905  Detroit 

Physics;   Physical  Chemistry;  Astronomy 
♦Dwight  Everett  Watkins,  A.B.,   1901  Akron,  O. 

Elocution;   English   Literature;    English    Drama 
Frederick  William  Week,  A.B.,  University 

of  Indiana,  1905,  A.M.,   1907  Ann  Arbor 

German   Literature;   Germanic   Philology;    English   Literature 
Francis  William  Wetmore,  B.S.,  Knox  Col- 
lege, 1900  Galesburg,  III. 

Forest  Management;   Silviculture;    Spanish 
Levi    Philip    Ray    Willoughby,   A.B.,    1900       Detroit 

Geology ;   M  ineralogy ;    Botany 
*John  E.  Winter,  A.B.,   1906  Holland 

Psychology;   Philosophy;   Education 
John  Zedler,  A.B.,  Albion  College,  190J  Albion 

German    Literature;    Germanic    Philology;  'English    Literature 
Karl   Wilhelm   Zimmerschied,   A.B.,    1903, 

M.S.,  1904  Ann  Arbor 

Metallurgy;   Analytical  Chemistry;  Commerce 


The  following  students,  enrolled  in  the  Graduate  School,  were  • 
permitted  to  complete  a  portion  of  their  studies  in  absentia: 

John  Quincy  Adams,  B.L.,  1894  Ahna 

English  Oratory;   English   History;   English   Drama 

Julius  Frank  Kimmel,  A.B.,  1906  Washington,  D.   C. 

Forest   Management;   Silviculture;   Forest   Mensuration 
Edith  Wilmer  Kinnan,  A.B.,   1904  Saginaw 

History  and   Philosophy  of   Education;    Psychology;    Physics 
Marjorie  Kinnan,  A.B.,  1904  Saginaw 

History  and   Philosophy  of   Education;    Psychology;    Physics 
Charles  Stowell  Smith,  A.B.,  1905  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Forest   Management;    Silviculture;    Ecology 
Dwight  Everett  Watkins,  A.B.,  1901  Akron,  O, 

Elocution;   English  Literature;  English   Drama 
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The  following  students,  cnrcllcd  in  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine, were  also  candidates  for  an  advanced  degree  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts : 

William  J.  Marshall,  A.B.,  1905  /Inn  Arbor 

Hygiene;  Quantitative  Chemistry;    Organic    Chemistry 

Ralph  Reynolds  Pinckard,  A.B.,  1906  St,  Johns 

Anatomy  (major  and  both  minors) 


The  following  students,  having  completed  their  undergraduate 
course  at  the  University  at  the  close  of  the  first  semester,  1908, 
were   allowed  registration   in   the   Graduate   School : 

May  Louise  Baker  Bay  City 

American    History;    Economics;    Rhetoric 

Lucile  Henrietta  Carter  Decatur,  III. 

Plan   B   (German;   American  History) 

Henry  Ward  Church  St.  Joseph 

German   Literature;    Germanic   Philology;  French 

Fern   Inez   Fleming  Detroit 

Pian   B    (English   Literature;    Rhetoric) 

Herbert  Graff  Ionia 

Forest  Management;   Silviculture;   Forest  Mensuration 

Martin  Weston  Kramer  Elk  Rapids 

Helen  Mary  Martin  Lapeer 

Geology;   Organic   Chemistry;   General  and  Physical  Chemistry 

Hernia  Louise  Meyer  Lincoln,  III. 

German;   French;   Theory  of   Education 

Henrietta    Elizabeth    Rosenthal  Ann  Arbor 

Latin;    Greek;   German 

Sadie  Agnes  Stiles  Grand  Rapids 

English   Literature;   Rhetoric;   French 
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SUMMARY 

HIGHER  DEGREES  CONFERRED,  1907 

Master  of  Arts   28 

Master  of  Science    i 

Doctor    of    Philosophy 9 

Total     38 

STUDENTS  IN  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL,  1907- 1908 

Summer  Session  of   1907 69 

Academic  Session  of  1907-1908 

In  absentia    6 

Enrolled   in    another   Department   also 2 

Completed  Undergraduate  Course  in  Febru- 
ary,   1 908    10 

All  others   11 7 — 1 35 — 204 

Deduct  for  names  counted  twice 16 


Total  188 
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ADMINISTRATIVE    COUNCIL 


JAMES  BURRILL  ANGELL,  LL.D.,  President. 


WILLIAM  JOSEPH  HUSSEY,  B.S.,  Chairman,  and  Professor  of 
Astronomy  and  Director  of  the  Observatory. 

EDWARD  HENRY  KRAUS,  Ph.D.,  Secretary,  and  Professor  of 
Mineralogy  and  Petrography,  and  Director  of  the  Mineralogical 
Laboratory. 

EDWARD  DeMILLE  CAMPBELL,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Chemical 
Engineering  and  Analytical  Chemistry  and  Director  of  the 
Chemical  Laboratory. 

ARTHUR  GRAVES  CAN  FIELD.  A.M..  Professor  of  Romance 
Languages. 

HENRY  SMITH  LARHART,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Physics 
and  Director  of  the  Physical  Laboratory. 

ISAAC  NEWTON   DEMMON.  A.M..   LL.D.,  Professor  of  English. 

MARTIN  LUTHER  D'OOGE,  Ph.D..  LL.D.,  D.Litt.,  Professor 
of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

RICHARD   HUDSON,  A.M..  LL.D.,  Professor  of  History. 

JOSEPH  LYBRAND  MARKLEY,  TuD.,.  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

JOHN  OREN  REED,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics,  and  Dean  of 
the  Department  of  Literature.  Science,  and  the  Arts. 

ROBERT  MARK  WENLEY,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  D.Phil.,  Professor  of, 
Philosophy. 

ALLEN  SISSON  WHITNEY.  A.B.,  Professor  of  Education. 


CALENDAR 


1909. 
June  24 
June  28 
Aug.  20 
Oct.   5 

Nov.  25 
Dec.  22 

1910. 
Jan.  5 
Feb.  1 1 
Feb.  14 
.^pril  8 
May  30 
June    30 

July       5 
Aug.    26 


Commencement. 

Summer  Session  begins. 

End  of  Summer  Session. 

First  Semester  begins  in  all  Departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Thanksgiving  Day.     Holiday. 

(Evening)    Christmas   Vacation   begins    in    all    Depart- 
ments. 

Exercises  resumed. 

End  of  First  Semester. 

Second   Semester  begins. 

(Evening)    Recess    begins,    ending    April    18    (evening), 

Memorial  Day.     Holiday. 

Commencement. 

Summer   Session  begins. 

End  of  Summer  Session. 


FACULTY 


JAMES   BURRILL  ANGELL.  LL.D.,   President. 

South  University  Avenue. 

MARTIN  LUTHER  D'OOGE.  LL.D.,  D.Litt.,  Professor  of 
the  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

1523    Washtenaw   Avenue. 

ISAAC  NEWTON  DEMMON,  A.M..  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish. 1432  Washtenaw  Avenue. 

WOOSTER  WOODRUFF  BEMAN,  A.M.,  LL.D..  Professor  of 

Mathematics.  813    East   Kingsley   Street. 

VICTOR  CLARENCE  VAUGHAN,  Ph.D..  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Hygiene  and  Physiological  Chemistry,  Director  of 
the  Hygienic  Laboratory,  and  Dean  of  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery.  221    South   State   Street. 

HENRY  SMITH  CARHART,  A.M..  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Physics 

and  Director  of  the  Physical  Laboratory.       521   Monroe  Street. 

HENRY  CARTER  ADAMS,  Ph.D..  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Po- 
litical Economy  and  Finance.  1421    Hill   Street. 

RICHARD  HUDSON,  A.M..   LL.D..  Professor  of  History. 

1023  Oakland  Avenue. 

ALBERT  AUGUSTUS  STANLEY.  A.M.,  Professor  of  Music. 

1722   Lsrael   Avenue. 

FRANCIS  WILLEY  KELSEY,  Ph.D..  Professor  of  the  Latin 

Language  and  Literature.  826  Tappan  Street. 

OTIS   COE  JOHNSON,  Ph.C,  A.M..  Professor  of  Qualitative 

Analysis.  730  South  Thayer  Street. 

WARREN   PLIMPTON   LOMBARD,  A.B..   M.D..  Professor  of 

Physiology.  805  Oxford  Road. 

JACOB  REIGHARD,  Ph.B..  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Director 
of  the  Zoological  Laboratory  and   the  Zoological  Museum. 

1502  Israel  Avenue. 

THOMAS    CLARKSON    TRUEBLOOD.    A.M.,    Professor    of 

Oratory.  1024   Hill    Street. 

JAMES  ALEXANDER  CRAIG.  B.D..  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sem- 
itic Languages  and  Literature  and  Hellenistic  Greek. 

1502  Hill  Street. 
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ROBERT  MARK  WENLF.Y,  Sc.D.,  LL.D..  D.Phil..  Professor 

of  Philosophy.  509   East  Madison  Street. 

.ARTHUR  GRAVES  CAXFIELD,  A.M..  Professor  of  Romance 

Languages.  909    East   University   .Avenue. 

FRED  NEWTOX   SCOTT,  Ph.D..  Professor  of  Rhetoric. 

539   East  University  Avenue. 

MAX   WIXKLER,    Ph.D.,  Professor  of   the   German  Language 

and  Literature.  920  Oakland   Avenue. 

FREDERICK    (;E0RGE    NOW.    S(  .D..    M.D..    Professor    of 

Bacteriology.  721    Forest   Avenue. 

EDWARD  DkMILLE  CAMPBELL,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Chemical 
Engineering  and  Analytical  Chemistry  and  Director  of  the 
Chemical  Laboratory.  1555  Washtenaw  Avenue. 

ALLEN  SISSON  WHITNEY.  A.B.,  Professor  of  Education. 

18   Cutting  .Apartments- 

FILIBERT  ROTH,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Forestry. 

730  South  State  Street. 

G.  CARL  HUBER.  M.D.,  Professor  of  Histology  and  Embry- 
ology, Director  of  the  Histological  Laboratory,  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Faculty  of  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery.  1330  Hill  Street. 

FRED    MANVILLE   TAYLOR,    Ph.D.,    Professor   of  Political 

Economy  and  Finance.  527  Church  Street. 

ALEXANDER   ZIWET,   C.E.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

644  South  Ingalls  Street. 

MOSES  GOMBERG,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Organic  Chemistry. 

725  Oxford  Road. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON   PATTERSON.   Ph.D..  Professor  of 

Electrical    Engineering.  814    South    University    Avenue. 

FREDERICK  CHARLES  NEWCOMBE.  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Potany.  in  Charge  of  the  Botanical  Laboratory. 

18 1 7  Geddes  Avenue. 

JOHN  OREX  REED.  Ph.D..  Professor  of  Physics,  and  Dean 
of  the  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts. 

907  Lincoln  Avenue. 

THEODORE  WESLEY  KOCH,  A.M..  Librarian. 

820  Church   Street. 

WILLIAM   JOSEPH   HUSSEY,   B.S.,  Professor  of  Astronomy 

and  Director  of  the  Observatory.  Observatory. 

CLAL^DE    HALSTEAD    VAN     TYNE,    Ph.D..    Professor     of 

American  History.  New  Jersey  Avenue. 
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JOSEPH  HORACE  DRAKE,  Ph.D.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Latin, 

Roman  Laiv,  and  Jurisprudence.  903    Lincoln   Avenue. 

ALBERT  MOORE  BARRETT,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Psy- 
chiatry and  Diseases  of  the  Nen'ous  System  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  10 14  Corn  well  Place. 

WILLIAM  HERBERT  HOBBS,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Geology 
and  Director  of   the   Geological  Laboratory  and  Museum. 

504  South   State  Street. 

ALFRED  HENRY  LLOYD.   Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

'735   Washtenaw  Avenue. 

MORITZ   LEVI.   A.B.,  Professor  of  French.         928  Olivia  Avenue. 

JOSEPH  LYBRAND  MARKLEY.  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics, (ieddt's  Avenue  and  Oxford  Road. 

CHARLES  HORTON  COOLEY,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 

703   Forest  Avenue. 

S.   LAWRENCE  BIGELOW.   Ph.D..  Professor  of  General  and 

Physical  Chemistry.  1520    Hill   Street. 

GEORGE  LINIUS  STREETER.  A.M..  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anat- 
omy in   the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

620   South   State  Street. 

JULICS  OTTO  SCHLOTTERBECK,  Ph.D..  Ph.C,  Professor 
of  Pharmacognosy  and  Botany  and  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Pharmacy.  ^3^9   Israel  Avenue. 

ARTHUR  GRAHAM  HALL,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
Registrar  of  the  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and 
the  Arts,  and   University  Editor.  1036   Oakland  Avenue. 

EDWARD  HENRY  KRAUS,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mineralogy 
and  Petrography,  Director  of  the  Mimralogical  Laboratory, 
and  Secretary   of   the  Summer  Session. 

818  Oakland  Avenue. 

ST.  GEORGE  L.  SIOUSSAT.  Ph.D..  Professor  of  History  in 
the  U niversHy  of  the  South,  Summer  Session  of  igog. 

Sewanee,  Tenn. 

WALTER  DENNISON,   Ph.D..  Junior  Professor  of  Latin. 

943  Greenwood  Avenue. 

EARLE  WILBUR   DOW.  A.B.,  Junior  Professor  of  History. 

554  Thompson    Street. 

GEORGE  REBEC,   Ph.D..  Junior  Professor  of  Philosophy.     ■ 

Hickory   Grove,   New  Jersey   .Avenue. 

EDWARD  D.WID  JONES.  Ph  D..  Junior  Professor  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry.  625   O.Kford  Road. 
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WALTER    BOWERS    PILLSBURY,    Ph.D.,   Junior  Professor 
of  Philosophy  and  Director  of  the  Psychological  Laboratory, 

714  South  State  Street. 

ALVISO  BURDETT  STEVENS,  Ph.C,  Ph.D.,  Junior  Profes- 
sor of  Pharmacy,  and  Secretary  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy. 

,  730  South  Thayer  Street. 

JOHN    ARCHIBALD    FAIRLIE,    Ph.D.,   Junior   Professor   of 

Adffiinistratii'c  Law.  730  South  Thayer  Street. 

JOHN     ROBERT    EFFINGER,     Ph.D.,    Junior    Professor    of 
French,  and  Dean  of  the  Summer  Session. 

•    745  East  University  Avenue. 

TOBIAS  DIEKHOFF,   Ph.D.,  Junior  Professor  of  German. 

1030  Oakland  Avenue. 

LOUIS   A.   STRAUSS,   Ph.D.,  Junior  Professor  of  English. 

900  Lincoln  Avenue. 

JAMES   WATERMAN    GLOVER,    Ph.D.,   Junior  Professor  of 

Mathematics  and  Insurance.  620  Oxford  Road. 

CAMPBELL  BONNER,    Ph.D.,  Junior  Professor  of  Greek. 

151 1  Washtenaw  Avenue. 

ALFRED   HOLMES   WHITE,  A.B.,   B.S.,  Junior  Professor  of 

Chemical  Engineering.  933  Forest  Avenue. 

ARTHUR  LYON  CROSS,  Ph.D.,  Junior  Professor  of  History. 

705   South  State  Street. 

JOHN  STRONG  PERRY  TATLOCK,  Ph.D.,  Junior  Professor 

of  English.  730  South  Thayer  Street. 

FREDERIC    LOGAN    PAXSON,    Ph.D.,    Junior    Professor   of 

American  History.  715  Church  Street. 

WALTER  MULFORD,  B.S.A.,  F.E.,  Junior  Professor  of  For- 
estry. 1008  Michigan  Avenue. 

HENRY    ARTHUR    SANDERS,    Ph.D.,    Junior    Professor    of 

Latin.  1227  Washtenaw  Avenue. 

JONATHAN   AUGUSTUS   CHARLES   HILDNER,   Ph.D.,  Ju- 
nior Professor  of  German.  1026   Greenwood  Avenue. 

CLARENCE  LINTON   MEADER.   Ph.D.,    Assistant  Professor 
of  Latin,  Sanskrit,  and  General  Linguistics. 

724   Elast  University  Avenue. 

HUGO  PAUL  THIEME,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  French. 

1209  East  University  Avenue. 

JAMES   BARKLEY   POLLOCK,  Sc.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 

Botany.  922  Church  Street. 

EWALD  BOUCKE,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German. 

901    Oakland   Avenue. 
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HARRISON  McAllister  RANDALL,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics,  1208  Prospect  Street. 

MYRA  BEACH  JORDAN,  A.B..  Women's  Dean  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Literature^  Science,  and   the   Arts. 

9-23   Olivia  Avenue. 

MORRIS    PALMER    TILLEY,    Ph.D.,   Assistant   Professor   of 

English.  924  Baldwin  Avenue. 

GEORGE    PLUMER    BURNS.    Ph.D.,    Assistant    Professor    of 

Botany  and  Director  of  the  Botanical  Garden.    605  Oxford  Road. 

JOSEPH    MORRIS    THOMAS,    A.M.,    Assistant    Professor   of 

Rhetoric.  1127  Washtenaw  Avenue. 

HARRISON    STANDISH    SMALLEY.    Ph.D.,   Assistant   Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Economy.  5  Cutting  Apartments. 

DAVID    MARTIN    LICHTY.    Ph.D.,    Assistant    Professor    of 

General  Chemistry.  g22   Olivia  Avenue. 

WARREN  WASHBURN  FLORER,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 

of  German.  910   Olivia  Avenue. 

ARTHUR    WHITMORE    SMITH,    Ph.D.,    Assistant   Professor 

of  Physics.  1008  Oakland  Avenue. 

CHARLES  PHILIP  WAGNER,   Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 

Romance  Languages.  1021    East  University   Avenue. 

WILLIAM    D.    HENDERSON,    Ph.D.,   Assistant   Professor   of 

Physics.  1 00 1    Forest   Avenue. 

WALTER    BURTON    FORD.    Ph.D.,    Assistant    Professor    of 

Mathematics.  905   Forest  Avenue. 

RALPH  HAMILTON  CURTISS,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 

Astro-Physics.  1021   East  Huron  Street. 

ERMINE    COWLES    CASE.     Ph.D.,    Assistant    Professor    of 
Historical  Geology  and  Paleontology. 

1609  South  University  Avenue. 

CHARLES  HUGHES  JOHNSTON,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 

of  Education.  iioi   East  University  Avenue. 

OTTO    CHARLES    GLASER,    Ph.D.,    Assistant    Professor    of 

Zoology.  1004  Oakland  Avenue. 

CARL  EDGAR   E(;(;ERT,   Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Ger- 
man. 930  Church   Street. 

WILLIAM  JAY  HALE.  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  General 

Chemistry.  633   Church  Street. 

CHARLES    S.    BERRY,    Ph.D.,    Acting   Assistant    Professor   of 

Education.  618  Church  Street. 
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KDVVARD  BRIXD   ESCOTT,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

1825   Hill   Street. 

WILLIAM    (iABB    SMKATO.V.    A.B.,    Instructor     in     General 

Chemistry.  1 1 14   Prospect   Street. 

GEORGE   LIVINGSTONE   HAMILTON.   Ph.D..  Instructor  in 

French.  726  South  State  Street. 

DANA    BRACKENRIDGE    CASTEEL.    Ph.D..    Instructor    in 

Zoology  II 17   Prospect  Street. 

RICHARD    DENNIS   TEALL   HOLLISTER,   A.M..   Instructor 

in  Oratory.  1505  South  University  Avenue. 

CALVIN  HENRY  KAUEEMAN.  Ph.D..  Instructor  in  Botany. 

1020  Michigan   Avenue. 

JOHN    WILLIAM    BRADSHAW.   Ph.D..   Instructor   in   Mathe- 
matics. 935  (ireenwood  Avenue. 

KARL     WILHELM     ZIMMERSCHIED.     M.S..     Instructor    in 

Metallurgy  and  Quantitative  Analysis.  522  Monroe  Street. 

LEE  HOLT  CONP',   Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Organic  Chemistry. 

1 216  Prospect  Street. 

SAMUEL  COLVILLE  LIND,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  General  and 

Physical  Chemistry.  912   Monroe   Street. 

CHARLES    BRUCE    VIBBERT.    A.B..    Instructor    in    Philos- 
ophy. 430  South  Fifth  Avenue. 

J.   LESLIE   FRENCH,    Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Semitics. 

215  South  State  Street. 

JOHN  GARRETT  WINTER.  Ph.D..  Instructor  in  Greek. 

14 14  Washtenaw  Avenue. 

WALTER  FRED  HUNT.  A.M..  Instructor  in  Mineralogy. 

429  South    Division   Street. 

ALEXANDER    GRANT    RUTHVEN.      Ph.D.,     Instructor     in 

Zoology  and  Curator  of  the  Museum.         irio  Oakland  Avenue. 

JOHN  FREDERICK  SHEPARD.  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Psychol- 
ogy. 1605  South  University  Avenue. 

LEE   MILTON   HOLLANDER.   Ph.D..  Instructor  tn   German. 

530  South  Division  Street. 

IRVING    DAY    SCOTT.    A.M..    Instructor    in    Physiographical 

Geology.  429  South  Division  Street. 

LOUVILLE   EUGENE   EMERSON.   Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Phil- 
osophy. 725   New  Jersey  Avenue. 

ARTHUR  SPERRV  HEGNER.  Ph.D..  Instructor  in  Zoology. 

1926  Geddes  Avenue. 
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ROBERT  WILHELM  PEARSE,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Zoology. 

1 20 1  East  University  Avenue. 

HENRI    THEODORE    ANTOXIE    LENG    HUS,    Ph.D.,    In- 
structor in   Botany.  609    Monroe   Street. 

JACOB  KUXZ,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physics.       1114  Forest  Avenue. 

ROLLIN    CRATEN    ALLEN,    A.M.,    Instructor    in    Economic 

Geology.  407   South   Fifth   Avenue. 

WHJJAM    HOYT    WORRELL.    Ph.D.,   Instructor  in   Semitic 

Languages.  11 12  Washtenaw  Avenue. 

FRANK  LEVERETT,  B.S.,  Lecturer  on  Glacial  Geology. 

312  North  Thayer  Street. 

CHARLES  W'ILFORD  COOK,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Mineralogy. 

Siitnnier  Session   of   jgog.  420    South    Division    Street. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

OF   THE 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  University  of  Michigan 

The  University  of  Michigan  is  a  part  of  the  public  educational 
system  of  the  State.  The  governing  body  of  the  .institution  is  a 
Board  of  Regents,  elected  by  popular  vote  for  terms  of  eight  years, 
as  provided  in  the  Constitution  of  the  State.  In  accordance  with 
the  law  of  the  State,  the  University  aims  to  complete  and  crown  the 
work  that  is  begun  in  the  public  schools,  by  furnishing  ample  facili- 
ties for  liberul  education  in  literature,  science,  and  the  arts,  and  for 
thorough  professional  study  of  engineering,  medicine,  law,  pharmacy; 
and  dentistry.  Through  the  aid  that  has  been  received  from  the 
United  States  and  from  the  State,  it  is  enabled  to  offer  its  privi- 
leges, with  only  moderate  charges,  to  all  persons  of  either  sex,  who 
are  qualified  for  admission.  In  the  several  faculties  there  were  in 
1 908- 1 909.  about  400  officers  of  instruction.  Including  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  Summer  Session,  about  5.300  students,  representing  50 
States  and  Territories,  and  24  foreign  countries,  were  in  attendance. 

The  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts 

In  the  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  the  aim 
is  to  cover  the  broad  field  of  general  university  study  of  the  ancient 
and  the  modern  languages  and  literatures,  of  history,  philosophy, 
science,  and  the  liberal  arts,  as  distinguished  from  the  more  special 
work  of  the  professional  schools.  Its  Faculty  numbered,  in  1908- 
1909,  about  175.  including  assistants.  The  students  in  attendance 
during  the  academic  session  numbered  about  1,900.  of  whom  about 
185  were  members  of  the  Graduate  School.  Including  the  Summer 
Session  of  1908,  the  total  enrollment  in  the  Graduate  School  was 
256.  See  pages  135  to  147.  The  presence  of  such  a  number  of 
graduate  students,  together  with  the  fact  that  high  specialization 
of  work  is  not  uncommon  among  undergraduates,  tends  to  create  a 
genuine  university  atmosphere,  and  to  assure  the  advanced  student 
of  intellectual  comradeship. 
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The  Graduate  School 

The  first  graduate  student  at  the  University  is  recorded  in  the 
catalogue  of  1856.  The  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  of  Master  of 
Science  were  earliest  conferred,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
being  offered  for  the  first  time  in  1875.  Changes  made  in  studies  in 
1 877- 1 878  had  an  important  bearing  on  graduate  work  at  the  Univer- 
sity. This  was  due  to  the  multiplication  of  electives  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  credit  system.  The  seminary  method  of  instruction 
began  then  to  assume  considerable  proportions,  and  the  movement 
was  helped  along  by  a  growing  demand  for  better  trained  teachers. 

In  the  spring  of  1892  the  Graduate  School  was  organized  in  con- 
nection with  the  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts. 
Its  purpose  is  to  bring  into  increased  prominence  the  numerous 
advanced  courses  offered  in  that  department,  and  to  recognize  and 
announce  them  as  something  distinct  from  the  work  of  an  ordinary 
college  course.  It  aims  to  make  provision  for  a  more  systematic  and 
efficient  administration  of  higher  work,  and.  so  far  as  possible,  for 
the  separate  instruction  of  graduate  students.  It  lays  emphasis, 
therefore,  upon  university  (as  distinguished  from  collegiate)  work. 
The  management  of  the  School  is  entrusted  to  an  Administrative 
Council  which  consists  of  twelve  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
Literary  Department  appointed  by  the  President.  Application  for 
admission  to  the  School  are  made  to  the  Secretary  of  this  Council. 


ADMISSION  AND  REGISTRATION 

Admission 

The  privileges  of  the  Graduate  School  are  open  to  graduates  of 
the  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts  of  this  Univer- 
sity, and  to  graduates  of  other  universities  and  colleges  who  satisfy 
the  Administrative  Council  that  they  are  qualified  to  pursue  with 
profit  the  advanced  courses  of  study  offered  in  the  School.  But 
admission  to  study  in  the  School  does  not  imply  necessarily  admis- 
sion to  candidacy  for  a  degree.  The  requirements  made  of  candi- 
dates for  higher  degrees  may  be  found  on  pages  15  to  20. 

(iraduatcs  of  other  institutions  whose  course  of  study  is  not 
substantially  Kiuivalcnt  to  that  prescribed  at  this  University  are 
reciuired  to  do  an  additional  amount  of  undergraduate  work  before 
buing  admitted  to  formal  candidacy  for  an  advanced  degree. 

For  information  in  regard  to  enrollment  for  graduate  study  in 
the  Summer  Session,  sec  page  jo. 

Registration 

All  applicants  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School  must  pre- 
sent themselves  with  their  credentials  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Council.  Applications  for  admission  to  the  Graduate 
Schotjl  arc  subject  to  the  final  approval  of  the  Administrative 
Council. 
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All  Students  of  the  Graduate  School,  whether  registered  in  a 
previous  year  or  not,  arc  required  to  register  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Administrative  Council  at  the  beginning  of  each  year  of  resi- 
dence. Such  registration  must  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
to  ensure  recognition  of  meeting  the  residence   requirement. 

Blanks  showing  the  course  of  study  the  student  is  pursuing 
must  be  filed  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester  or  summer  session 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Students  who  are  within  three  hours  of  completing  their  under- 
graduate course  at  this  University,  while  they  may  not  be  registered 
in  the  Graduate  School,  are  permitted  to  count  the  semester  in 
which  they  complete  their  undergraduate  requirements  as  part  of 
the  residence  requirements  for  the  master's  degree,  provided  they 
regularly  elect  and  pursue  graduate  courses  under  the  responsible 
committee. 

Students  who  finish  the  undergraduate  course  of  this  University 
at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  and  who  continue  their  residence  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  are  permitted  to  register  in  the  School 
and  thus  secure  the  privileges  of  its  membership,  even  though  the 
bachelor's  degree  is  not  conferred  until  the  close  of  the  year. 

Applicants,  who  do  not  wish  to  become  candidates  for  a  degree, 
may  be  admitted  and  registered  as  special  graduate  students.  Such 
graduate  students  must  designate,  and  have  approved,  the  general 
lines  of  study  which  they  wish  to  pursue. 

Students  who  withdraw  from  the  University  during  the  academic 
year  are  requested  to  inform  the  Secretary  without  delay  of  such 
withdrawal. 

Changes  of  subjects  originally  selected  must  be  reported  to  the 
Council  for  approval. 


DEGREES 

Admission  to  Candidacy 

Admission  to  candidacy  for  a  higher  degree  is  granted  only  to 
Bachelors  of  this  University  or  of  other  universities  or  colleges  of 
similar  standing,  or  to  students  whose  preparation  for  graduate 
study  is  beyond  all  question  fully  equivalent  to  that  represented  by 
the  undergraduate  course  of  this  University.  Recognition  of  candi- 
dacy requires  the  approval  of  the  Administrative  Council. 

Graduate  study  for  a  degree  will  naturally  be  along  lines  in 
which  the  candidate  has  had  special  preparation. 

Except  as  stated  below  (pages  1,8  and  21)  one  year  of  residence 
study  is  required  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree.  Registration  should 
l)e  made  and  subjects  of  study  announced  as  early  as  possible,  and 
this  must  be  done  immediately  at  the  opening  of  the  academic  year 
in  order  to  ensure  meeting  the  residence   requirement. 
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University  System 

Every  graduate  student  who  is  a  candidate  for  a  higher  degree. 
works  upon  the  so-called  "university  system."  the  essential  features 
of  which  are  specialization  of  study,  a  final  examination,  and  a 
thesis.  When  a  choice  of  studies  has  been  made  and  approved,  the 
student's  work  is  henceforth  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  a 
committee  consisting  of  those  professors  who  have  charge  .of  the 
studies  chosen.  This  committee  arranges  a  course  of  study  suited 
to  the  desires,  needs,  and  previous  attainments  of  the  student,  assists 
him  in  the  choice  of  a  subject  for  a  thesis,  passes  judgment  upon 
his  thesis  when  it  is  written,  conducts  his  examination,  and.  if  he 
passes,  reports  him  to  the  Council  as  worthy  of  the  degree  sought. 
The  nature  of  the  work  prescribed,  and  of  the  committee's  super- 
vision, varies  more  or  less  according  to  the  subject  chosen,  the 
degree  sought,  and  the  previous  attainments  of  the  student.  The 
work  may  consist  of  attendance  upon  certain  specified  courses  of 
study,  of  reading  to  be  done  privately  and  reported  upon,  or  of 
original  research  to  be  carried  on  more  or  less  independently.  The 
requirement  of  a  thesis  is  sometimes  waived  in  the  case  of  a  candi- 
date for  a  master's  degree. 

Applicants  for  an  advanced  degree  are  required  to  announce  to 
the  Council,  through  the  Secretary,  zcithin  one  zveek  after  the 
opening  of  each  semester  or  summer  session,  the  particular  branches 
of  study  to  which  they  wish  to  give  special  attention.  The  super- 
vision of  their  work  will  then  be  entrusted  to  the  proper  committee. 

Degrees  Conferred 

The  degree  conferred  on  the  completion  of  approved  courses  of 
study  in  the  (Iraduate  School  are  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science. 
Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and  Doctor  of  Science. 

The  Masters'  Degrees — A.M.,  M.S. 

A  candidate  who  has  been  admitted  to  study  for  the  master's 
degree,  may  be  recommended  for  the  degree  after  one  year  of  resi- 
dent study  at  this  Cniversity.  provided  he  passes  a  satisfactory  exam- 
ination on  the  sul)jccts  of  study  approved  by  the  Administrative 
Council.  The  work  done  in  residence  is  mainly  in  pursuing  courses 
of  study  regularly  announced,  but  private  work  is  often  undertaken 
under  special  direction. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  the  one  usually  conferred, 
though  candidates  who  pursue  studies  along  scientific  lines  may,  at 
their  option,  receive  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science. 

Candidates  for  the  master's  degree  may  pursue  their  work  under 
either  of  the  following  plans : 
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1.  Candidates  shall  choose  a  major  study,  and  two  minor 
studies,  to  each  of  which  approximately  one-half  of  the  work  neces- 
sary for  the  major  shall  be  devoted.  The  major  and  one  minor 
may  fall  within  the  same  department :  but,  unless  otherwise  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrative  Council,  the  second  minor  shall  be 
chosen  in  another  department. 

2.  Every  candidate  shall  submit  his  choice  of  studies  to  the 
Administrative  Council  for  approval.  This  Council  shall  constitute 
a  court  of  appeal  for  any  candidate  whenever  the  wisdom  of  his 
choice  is  called  in  question. 

3.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  semester  of  study  the  candi- 
date shall  be  required  to  pass  an  examination  (written  or  oral  or 
both),  or  to  present  an  essay  or  piece  of  research  (so  far  as  com- 
pleted),, as   the   professor   in   charge   of  the   course  may   determine. 

4.  At  the  close  of  the  course,  the  committee  in  charge  of  the 
candidate's  work  shall  conduct  a  final  examination,  which  may  be 
written  or  oral  or  both. 

Note. — It  is  the  intention  that  candidates  pursuing  their  w^ork 
on  the  foregoing  plan  shall  specialize  in  some  field  of  scholarship  or 
research. 

B 

1.  Candidates  shall  choose  from  courses  published  in  the  An- 
nual Announcement  of  the  Graduate  School  not  more  than  13  hours 
of  work  in  each  semester.  These  hours  may  be  distributed  over  as 
many  as  three  departments  in  one  of  which  study  shall  be  pursued 
throughout  the  entire  course. 

2.  With  the  permission  of  the  Administrative  Council  a  can- 
didate may  choose  in  addition  to  the  13  hours  of  graduate  work  not 
more  than  four  hours  of  undergraduate  work  in  each  semester. 

3.  Every  candidate  shall  submit  his  choice  of  studies  to  the 
Administrative  Council  of  the  Graduate  School  for  approval. 

4.  The  work  of  candidates  shall  be  under  the  charge  of  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  the  heads  of  departments  in  which  work  is 
taken. 

5.  At  the  end  of  each  semester  the  candidates  shall  be  required 
to  pass  a  special  examination  (oral  or  written  or  both)  in  each 
l)ranch  of  study,  as  the  professor  in  charge  of  the  course  may  deter- 
mine. 

6.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  course,  the  committee  in  charge  of 
the  candidate's  work  shall  designate  not  less  than  three  examiners, 
who  shall  conduct  a  final  examination,  in  such  manner  as  they  may 
see  fit,  on  all  graduate  work  taken  by  the  candidate. 

Note. — It  is  intended  that  candidates  pursuing  their  course  on 
the  foregoing  plan  shall  be  at  liberty  to  supplement  their  baccalau- 
reate work  rather  than  be  required  to  specialize  along  a  single  defi- 
nite line.    It  is  not  the  primary  intention  that  this  year  of  master's 
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work  shall  count  toward  a  doctorate,  unless  the  committee  of  heads 
of  departments  in  charge  of  the  candidate's  work  recommend  decid- 
edly to  the  contrary. 

The  practice  of  allowing  students  to  enter  upon  studies  in 
absentia  4s  candidates  for  a  master's  degree  has  been  discontinued. 
But  a  graduate  of  this  University,  who  has  already  completed  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  term  of  residence  prescribed  for  a  master's 
degree,  may  be  allowed  to  continue  his  studies  for  the  degree,  with- 
out further  residence  at  the  University,  on  such  conditions  as  the 
Administrative  Council  may  determine  in  each  case.  This  privilege 
is  restricted  to  graduates  of  this  University.  Candidates  for  the 
master's  degree  who  find  it  necessary  thus  to  complete  a  portion  of 
their  work  tn  absentia  are  required  to  petition  the  Administrative 
Council  through  the  Secretary  for  such  privilege,  and  if  their  peti- 
tion is  granted,  they  must  keep  the  Secretary  informed  of  their  con- 
tinued connection  with  the  School  and  of  the  progress  of  their  work. 

The  Doctors'  Degrees— Ph.D.,  Sc.D. 

The  doctors'  degrees  are  open  to  all  persons  who  have  received 
a  bachelor's  degree,  but  no  student  will  be  enrolled  as  a  candidate 
for  a  doctor's  degree  until  he  has  been  in  residence  as  a  graduate 
student  for  at  least  one  year.  This  rule  may  be  waived  in  the  case 
of  those  who  come  properly  accredited  from  a  graduate  school  of 
some  other  university,  and  of  those,  who  as  undergraduates  in  this 
University,  have  shown  special  proficiency  in  the  line  of  their  pro- 
posed graduate  work. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  doctor's  degree  shall  be  won  merely 
by  faithful  and  industrious  work  for  a  prescribed  time  in  some 
assigned  course  of  study.  The  candidate  must  also  evince  ability  to 
carry  on  independent  research.  No  definite  term  of  required  resi- 
dence can,  therefore,  be  specified.  As  a  rule,  three  years  of  graduate 
study  are  necessary,  the  last  two  semesters  of  which  must  be  spent 
at  this  University.  The  period  of  three  years,  however,  may  be 
shortened  in  the  case  of  students  who.  as  undergraduates,  have  pur- 
sued special  studies  in  the  direction  of  their  proposed  graduate  work. 
Candidates  who  already  hold  the  master's  degree  usually  find  it  pos- 
sible to  prepare  for  the  doctor's  examination  after  two  years  of 
further  study  along  the  same  lines  of  work  pursued  for  the  master's 
degree. 

A  student  wishing  to  become  an  applicant  for  a  doctor's  degree 
must  make  a  formal  application  to  be  so  enrolled  at  least  two 
semesters  prior  to  the  time  for  presenting  himself  for  examination. 

No  student  will  be  accepted  as  a  candidate  for  a  doctor's  degree 
who  has  not  a  knowledge  of  French  and  German  sufficient  for  pur- 
poses of  research. 

A  candidate  for  a  doctor's  degree  must  choose  a  major  study 
that  is  substantially  co-extensive  with  some  one  department  of  in- 
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struction  in  tlie  University.  He  must  also  choose  two  minor  studies, 
one  of  which  may  be  in  the  same  department  as  the  major,  but 
which  involves  a  niore  thorough  treatment  of  the  same.  Both 
minors  must  be  cognate  to  the  major,  and  all  studies  must  be  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Administrative  Council.  A  portion  of 
the  work  for  a  doctor's  degree  consists  in  pursuing  regularly  an- 
nounced courses  of  instruction,  but  in  general  a  large  amount  of 
time  is  devoted  to  individual  study  and  research  under  the  immedi- 
ate supervision  of  the  committee  in  charge.  This  is  especially  true 
in  the  preparation  of  the  thesis. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  the  one  usually  con- 
ferred, though  candidates  who  pursue  studies  along  scientific  lines 
may  at  their  option  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science. 

The  thesis  is  of  great  importance.  It  must  exhibit  creditable 
literary  workmanship,  and  a  good  command  of  the  resources  of 
expression,  but  its  acceptance  dei)ends  more  ui)on  its  subject-matter 
than  upon  its  formal  or  rhctorieal  qualities.  It  must  be  an  original 
contribution  to  scholarship  or  to  scientific  knowledge.  The  inquiry 
should  be  confined  within  narrow  bounds.  The  treatment  should 
be  as  concise  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  permits,  and  show 
familiarity  with  the  history  of  the  problem  treated,  with  the  litera- 
ture bearing  upon  it,  and  with  the  latest  methods  of  research  appli- 
cable to  it.  Kvety  thesis  should  contain  a  clear  introductory 
statement  of  what  it  is  pro|)oscd  to  establish  or  investigate,  and  like- 
wise a  final  resume  of  results.  It  should  also  be  accompanied  by 
an  index  of  contents  and  a  bibliography  of  the  subject.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  preparation  of  an  acceptable  thesis  will  usually 
require  the  greater  part  of  an  academic  year. 

The  subject  of  the  thesis  for  a  doctor's  degree  must  be  chosen, 
and  must  be  approved  by  the  committee  concerned,  as  early  as  the 
first  of  November  of  the  college  year  in  which  the  applicant  expects 
to  take  his  degree,  and  the  subject  of  the  thesis  for  a  master's 
degree,  when  required,  must  be  chosen  and  approved  as  early  as 
the  first  of  December. 

The  thesis  must  be  completed  and  a  good  legible  copy  must  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  chairman  of  the  proper  committee  as  early 
as  tne  first  of  May  of  the  year  in  which  the  applicant  expects  to 
take  the  degree. 

Mvcry  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  or 
Doctor  of  Science,  in  case  of  the  acceptance  of  this  thesis,  is  re- 
(juired  to  have  the  thesis  printed  in  full  or  in  part,  as  may  bt 
approved  by  the  responsible  committee.  To  guarantee  the  printing 
of  the  thesis,  he  is  required  to  deposit  with  the  Treasurer  of  the 
University,  between  the  date  of  the  acceptance  of  the  thesis  and  the 
time  fixed  for  his  examination,  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars.  This 
deposit  will  be  returned  to  him  in  case  of  failure  to  pass  his  exam- 
ination, or  whenever  he  shall  cause  his  thesis  to  be  printed  at   his 
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own  expense,  or  shall  have  it  published  in  a  form  and  under 
auspices  approved  by  the  responsible  committee.  The  candidate  is 
required  to  deposit  one  hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  the  printed 
thesis  in  the  University  library,  these  copies  to  be  used  for  ex- 
change with  other  universities.  Provision  has  been  made,  how- 
ever, that  in  cases  where  this  requirement  would  work  hardship,  it 
may  be  waived  on  recommendation  of  the  candidate's  committee. 
In  the  printing  of  the  thesis  at  his  own  expense  the  candidate 
will  be  expected  to  use  good,  substantial  paper,  and  sightly  typog- 
raphy. A  page  four  inches  by  six,  with  outside  margins  of  at  least 
one  inch,  is  recommended.  The  thesis  must  be  bound  with  cover 
and  title-page,  and  the  latter,  in  addition  to  the  title  and  name  oi 
the  author,  must  bear  the  following  inscription :  A  Thesis  submitted 
to  the  Faculty  of  the  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the 
Arts  of  the  University  of  Michigan  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  (or  of  Science).  A  plan  of  the  proposed  title-page  of 
the  thesis  must  be  submitted  to  the  Librarian  of  the  University  for 
his  approval.  In  case  the  thesis  is  not  immediately  printed,  a  type- 
written copy   must  be  placed   in  the  University  library. 

Examinations 

The  final  examinations  of  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees  are 
commonly  held  during  the  first  two  wecKS  in  June,  but  the  examina- 
tion can  usually  be  arranged  at  any  time  when  a  candidate  has  ful- 
filled all  the  technical  requirements  and  has  satisfied  his  instructors 
that  his  work  has  been  such  as  to  warrant  an  examination. 

Ordinarily  the  examinations  are  oral,  and  in  each  case  they 
are  held  before  those  comprising  the  special  committee  in  charge  of 
the  candidate's  work  and  before  such  others  as  may  be  present  by 
invitation  of  this  committee.  They  may  be  preceded  by  such  written 
tests  as  individual  instructors  consider  necessary. 

tor  information  concerning  the  examination  of  candidates  for 
the  master's  degree  see  page  17. 


SUMMER  SESSION 

Graduate  students,  who  are  regularly  matriculated  in  the 
University,  may  carry  on  work  during  the  Summer  Session  which 
will  count  toward  an  advanced  degree.  Graduates  of  other  univer- 
sities or  colleges  of  similar  standing,  who  are  competent  to  enroll 
for  a  higher  degree,  may,  upon  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  twenty-five 
dollars,  matriculate  in  the  University  and  begin  graduate  study  in 
the  Summer  Session.  This  fee  of  twenty-five  dollars  includes  the 
regular  matriculation  fee  and  the  fee  for  the  current  Summer 
Session. 

Candidates  for  the  master's  degree,  if  graduates  of  the  Univer- 
sity   of    Michigan,    may    present    themselves    for    examination    after 
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attendance  upon  three  Summer  Sessions  of  this  University,  supple- 
mented by  satisfactory  work  done  in  absentia  under  the  direction 
of  the  proper  committee. 

Candidates  for  the  master's  degree,  if  graduates  of  other  ap- 
proved institutions,  may  present  themselves  for  examination  after 
attendance  upon  four  Summer  Sessions  of  this  University,  supple- 
mented by  satisfactory  work  done  in  absentia  under  the  direction 
of  the  proper  committee. 

Many  teachers  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  begin 
graduate  work,  and  later  return  to  the  University  to  complete  the 
requirements  for  a  higher  degree.  The  number  of  courses  in  the 
Summer  Session  designed  especially  for  graduates  is  large  and  con- 
stantly increasing.  In  many  respects  the  advantages  afforded  for 
advanced  study  are  distinctly  superior  to  those  enjoyed  auring  the 
academic  year.  These  advantages  are  found  in  the  smaller  classes, 
in  the  freer  use  of  the  facilities  of  libraries,  laboratories  and  mu- 
seums, but  especially  in  that  more  direct,  intimate  and  personal 
contact  with  the  professor  in  charge  which  adds  so  greatly  to  the 
satisfaction  and  efficiency  of  specialized  work. 

The  graduate  courses  to  be  offered  in  the  Summer  Session  of 
1909  are  described  in  this  Bulletin  following  the  announcement  of 
courses  in  each  department  for  the  academic  year,  1909- 19 10. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  regularly  announced  for  graduate 
instruction,  it  should  be  noted  that  all  professors  giving  work  dur- 
ing the  Summer  Session  will  gladly  arrange  and  direct  the  work  of 
graduate  students  competent  to  enroll  for  a  degree,  who  may  desire 
to  work  along  lines  for  which  specific  courses  have  not  been 
provided. 


FEES  AND  EXPENSES 

The  Malricuhition  Fee  and  the  Annual  Fee  must  be  paid  in  ad- 
vance. Except  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  no  portion  of  these 
fees  can  be  refunded  to  students  who  leave  the  University  during 
the  academic  year. 

'  Matriculation  Fee. — Every  student  before  entering  any  depart- 
ment of  the  University  is  required  to  pay  a  matriculation  fee.  This 
fee,  which  for  citizens  of  Michigan  is  ten  dollars,  and  for  those  who 
come  from  any  other  State  or  country,  twenty-five  dollars,  is  pdid 
but  once,  and  entitles  the  student  to  the  privileges  of  permanent 
membership  in  the  University. 

Anniial  Fee. — In  addition  to  the  matriculation  fee,  every  student 
has  to  pay  an  annual  fee  for  incidental  expenses.  This  fee  in  the 
Department   of  Literature.    Science,   and   the   Arts   is,    for   Michigan 
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Students,  thirty  dollars;  for  all  others,  forty  dollars.  It  is  paid  the 
first  year  of  residence  at  the  University,  and  every  year  of  resi- 
dence thereafter.  Resident  graduates  are  required  to  pay  the  same 
annual  fee  as  undergraduates.  Graduate  students  studying  tit  ab- 
sentia for  a  master's  degree  pay  an  annual  fee  of  ten  dollars. 

The  matriculation  fee  and  the  annual  fee  must  be  paid  at  the 
beginning  of  the  academic  year.  A  by-law  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
provides  that  no  student  or  students  shall  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the 
priviltgcs  of  the  University  until  he  has  paid  all  fees  that  are  due. 

Holders  of  fellowships  and  of  scholarships  are  required  to  pay 
the  matriculation  fee  (if  not  already  paid),  the  annual  fees,  the 
diploma  fee.  laboratory  expenses,  and  other  similar  charges,  the 
same  as  other  students  of  the  department  in  which  their  work  lies. 

Fee  for  Summer  Session. -The  fee  for  the  Summer  Session  of 
the  Department  of  Literature.  Science,  and  the  Arts,  for  graduate 
students,  who  have  already  matriculated,  is  twenty  dollars  regard- 
less of  the  numl)er  of  courses  taken.  P'or  non-matriculates  the  fee 
is  twenty-five  dollars,  which  includes  the  regular  matriculation  fee 
and  the  fee  for  the  current  Summer  Session. 

Laboratory  Expenses.  —Students  who  pursue  laboratory  courses 
of  study  are  required  to  pay  for  materials  and  apparatus  actually 
consumed  by  them.  The  laboratory  expenses  thus  depend  upon  the 
student's  prudence  and  economy.  Experience  has  shown  that  in 
the  chemical  laboratory  the  average  expenditure  for  all  courses  is 
about  one  dollar  and  twenty  cents  a  week.  The  deposits  required 
in  advance  vary  with  the  courses  taken,  ranging  from  one  to  twenty 
dollars. 

Diploma  Fee. — The  fee  for  the  diploma  given  on  receiving  an 
advanced  degree  is  ten  dollars.  The  Treasurer's  receipt  for  the 
diploma  fee  must  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  (iraduate 
School  before  a  candidate  will  be  permitted  to  take  the  final  exam- 
iration  for  an  advanced  course.  A  by-law  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
prescriJKS  that  no  person  shall  be  recommended  for  a  degree  until 
he  has  jiaid  all  dues,  including  the  fee  for  diploma. 

Other  Expenses.— Students  obtain  board  and  lodging  in  private 
families  for  from  three  to  five  dollars  a  week.  Clubs  are  also  formed 
in  which  the  cost  of  board  is  from  one  dollar  and  a  half  to  two 
dollars  and  a  half  a  week.  Room  rent  varies  from  one  dollar  to 
three  dollars  a  week  for  each  student.  The  annual  expenses  of 
students,  including  clothing  and  incidentals,  are,  on  the  average, 
about  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars.  Students  on  arriv- 
ing in  Ann  Arbor  can  obtain  information  in  regard  to  rooms  and 
board  by  calling  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  University  in 
L'niversity  Hall. 
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THE  LIBRARIES 

The  libraries  of  the  University  are  the  General  Library,  the 
Engineering,  the  Medical,  the  Law,  the  Homoeopathic,  and  the 
Dental  Libraries.  On  January  i,  1909,  they  contained  a  total  of 
241,107  volumes,  3.592  maps,  and  a  collection  of  4,000  prints  and 
photographs,  mainly  of  art  subjects.  Among  the  special  collections 
in  the  General  Library  are  the  Parsons  Collection,  containing  6,076 
volumes,  chiefly  on  political  economy ;  the  McMillan  Shakespeare 
Collection  of  6,525  volumes  and  174  pamphlets;  and  the  Goethe  Col- 
lection of  1,131  volumes.  The  University  libraries  regularly  receive 
1,424  periodicals.  During  the  Summer  Session  the  General  Library 
will  be  open  daily,  except  Sunday,  from  7:45  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m. 
Books  may  be  drawn  by  all  officers  and  students  of  the  University 
and  by  others  having  special  permission.  The  reading  room  for 
general  use  will  seat  270  readers.  Separate  rooms  are  provided  for 
advanced  students  where  work  is  pursued  with  the  necessary  books 
at  hand.  The  reading  room  in  the  Law  Library  provides  chairs  and 
desk  room  for  224  persons. 


THE  ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVATORY 

The  University  Observatory  was  founded  in  1852,  through  the 
liberality  of  citizens  of  Detroit,  and  on  this  account  it  was  named 
the  Detroit  Observatory.  It  is  situated  on  the  northeastern  bor- 
der of  the  city  of  Ann  Arbor,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  Univer- 
sity Campus.  Its  principal  instruments  are  a  refracting  telescope 
of  twelve  and  one-fourth  inches  clear  aperture,  originally  con- 
structed by  Henry  Fitz  of  New  York,  but  largely  rebuilt  in  1906-7  in 
the  Observatory  Instrument  Shop ;  and  a  six-inch  meridian  circle, 
made  by  Pistor  &  Martins  of  Berlin  in  1854,  and  presented  to  the 
Observatory  by  Henry  N.  Walker  of  Detroit.  It  has  also  a  six- 
inch  equatorial  telescope,  with  objective  by  Alvan  Clark  &  Sons, 
mounting  by  Fauth  &  Company,  and  supplied  with  a  new  driving 
clock  made  in  the  Observatory  Shop  in  1908  ;  a  three-inch  meridian 
transit,  with  zenith  telescope  attachment  by  Fauth  &  Company;  a 
four  and  one-half  inch  comet  seeker,  made  in  the  Observatory 
Shop ;  mean  and  sidereal  clocks  by  Tiede  and  Howard ;  altazimuth 
instrument  by  Wurdemann ;  theodolite  by  Brandts ;  Millionaire  and 
Brunsviga  computing  machines,  chronometers,  chronograph,  transit, 
sextants,  etc. 

A  large  reflecting  telescope  is  being  constructed  for  the  Ob- 
servatory, and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  erected  during  the 
present  year.  The  optical  parts  of  this  instrument  are  from  the 
works  of  the  John  A.  Brashear  Company  of  Allegheny.  The  para- 
bolic mirror  has  an  outside  diameter  of  37^  inches,  and  the  diam- 
eter of  its  silvered  surface  is  37}i   inches.     This  telescope  will  be 
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mounted  equatorially,  and  is  provided  with  flat  and  hyperbolic  sec- 
ondaries, so  that  it  may  be  used  either  as  a  Newtonian  or  as  a 
Cassegrain  reflector.  It  is  intended  primarily  for  photographic  and 
spectroscopic  work,  and  a  modern  spectroscope  for  use  in  connection 
with  it  has  been  constructed  by  the  John  A.  Brashear  Company. 
The  same  Arm  has  also  supplied  an  engine  for  the  measurement 
of  spectrograms. 

A  shop,  supplied  with  excellent  machine  and  hand  tools,  is 
maintained  at  the  Observatory  for  the  repair  and  construction  of 
instruments. 

The  meridian  circle  and  the  twelve  and  one-fourth  inch  re- 
fractor are  installed  in  the  original  Observatory  building,  the  west 
wing  of  which  contains  the  Observatory  Library,  and  connects  with 
the  residence  of  the  Director. 

A  new  building  is  now  being  constructed,  adjoining  the  orig- 
inal one  on  the  east,  and  containing  a  dome  for  the  new  reflecting 
telescope.  It  will  also  have  offices,  laboratory,  class  and  comput- 
ing rooms.  A  set  of  modern  seismographs,  for  the  registration  of 
vibrations  caused  by  earthquakes,  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
building.  These  include  instruments  in  the  Bosch-Omori  and 
Wiechert  types,  with  mechanical  registration  of  the  vertical  and 
two  horizontal  components  of  the  motion. 

The  six-inch  refractor  and  the  three-inch  meridian  transit  arc 
mounted  in  a  small  observatory  near  the  main  building,  and  are 
used  principally  for  purposes  of  instruction. 

The  larger  instruments  of  the  Observatory  are  intended  for 
research,  and  will  be  available  to  that  end  for  such  students  as 
have  the  technical  ability  to  use  them  to  advantage. 

I'or  many  years  the  Observatory  has  been  receiving  the  prin- 
cipal astronomical  publications  and  its  technical  library  is  reason- 
ably complete,  including  in  round  numbers  about  2.500  volumes. 
These  .comprise  nearly  all  the  printed  star  catalogues,  most  of  the 
modern  publications  of  observatories  and  astronomical  societies, 
and  nearly  complete  files  of  the  astronomical  periodicals. 


THE  LABORATORIES 

Physical  Laboratory 

The  Physical  Laboratory  has  recently  been  greatly  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  a  new  lecture  room  and  increased  space  for  labora- 
tory work.  This  enlargement  permits  the  department  to  devote  the 
smaller  rooms  to  advanced  and  graduate  work.  Hereafter  work  in 
electrochemistry,  sound  and  light,  heat,  and  electrical  measure- 
ments will  be  conducted  in  separate  suites  of  rooms,  and  special 
provision  will  be  made  for  graduate  students.  In  fact,  important 
researches   for  graduate  theses   will   have   separate   rooms  set  aside 
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for  their  accommodation.     The  apparatus  for  the  advanced  courses 
is   already   extensive,   and   additions  are   made   every   year   to    meet, 
the  needs  of  graduate  students. 

Chemical  Laboratory 

A    new    fire-proof    building    devoted    wholly     to    the    various' 
branches    of    Chemistry    is    now    being   erected    at   a   cost   of   about 
$250,000.      It   is   expected   that   it   will   be   ready   for   occupancy    in 
October,  1909.     This  new  laboratory  will  greatly  improve  the  facil- 
ities for  graduate  work. 

The  present  Chemical  Laboratory  has  a  floor  space  of  over 
fifty  thousand  square  feet.  About  fifty  courses  are  offered  during 
the  college  year,  most  of .  which  involve  laboratory  work.  The 
building  contains  a  reading  room  in  which  are  shelved  the  most 
frequently  required  reference  books  and  a  few  duplicate  sets  of 
chemical  journals.  The  main  portion  of  the  Chemical  Library  is 
readily  accessible  in  the  adjacent  library  building,  and  is  especially 
valuable  to  the  research  student  because  of  its  complete  sets  of 
forty-nine  journals  devoted  wholly  of  in  large  degree  to  Chemistry. 

In  addition  to  a  full  supply  of  routine  materials  and  apparatus 
for  work  in  General.  Analytical,  Organic,  Physical,  Pharmaceutical 
and  Technological  Chemistry,  facilities  are  offered  for  advanced 
study  and  research  along  many  lines,  including  apparatus  for  the 
preparation  of  raw  materials,  a  continuous  extraction  apparatus,  a 
hydraulic  press  capable  of  exerting  a  pressure  of  five  thousand 
pounds  per  square  inch,  a  filter  press  and  a  power-driven  centrifugal 
machine.  Direct  current  is  available  at  various  voltages  from 
storage  batteries,  rotary  transformers,  and  a  220-volt  power  plant 
for  electrochemical  or  electrothermal  work.  Advanced  students 
have  also  at  their  disposal  various  types  of  resistance,  jesistor  and 
arc  furnaces,  as  well  as  oil  and  gas  fired  furnaces  for  high  tem- 
perature work,  and  both  electrical  and  optical  pyrometers.  Special 
facilities  are  provided  for  the  preparation  of  microscopic  or  photo- 
micrographic  examination  of  specimens  either  in  thick  polished 
section  by  vertical  illumination  or  in  thin  section  by  either  plane 
or  polarized  light.  Five  ventilated  dark  rooms  provide  for  spectro- 
scopic, photometric,  and  photographic  work  and  experiments  in 
refraction.  Sixty  analytical  balances  are  distributed  in  four  bal- 
ance rooms  and  in  private  laboratories,  and  others  for  heavier  loads 
or  of  greater  delicacy  are  reserved  for  special  purposes. 

Mineralogical  Laboratory 

This  laboratory  occupies  ten  rooms  in  the  basement  of  Tappan 
Hall  and  has  a  total  area  of  over  6,000  square  feet.  One  large 
room  is  used  for  general  laboratory  purposes,  another  is  devoted  to 
blowpipe  methods  and  chemical  crystallography,  while  a  third  is 
used  for  petrography,  crystal  measurements  and  drawing.  Another 
large  room   contains   the  display   and   study   collection   of  minerals. 
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University  System 

Every  graduate  student  who  is  a  candidate  for  a  higher  degree, 
works  upon  the  so-called  "university  system,"  the  essential  features 
of  which  are  specialization  of  study,  a  final  examination,  and  a 
thesis.  When  a  choice  of  studies  has  been  made  and  approved,  the 
student's  work  is  henceforth  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  a 
committee  consisting  of  those  professors  who  have  charge  .of  the 
studies  chosen.  This  committee  arranges  a  course  of  study  suited 
to  the  desires,  needs,  and  previous  attainments  of  the  student,  assists 
him  in  the  choice  of  a  subject  for  a  thesis,  passes  judgment  upon 
his  thesis  when  it  is  written,  conducts  his  examination,  and,  if  he 
passes,  reports  him  to  the  Council  as  worthy  of  the  degree  sought. 
The  nature  of  the  work  prescribed,  and  of  the  committee's  super- 
vision, varies  more  or  less  according  to  the  subject  chosen,  the 
degree  sought,  and  the  previous  attainments  of  the  student.  The 
work  may  consist  of  attendance  upon  certain  specified  courses  of 
study,  of  reading  to  be  done  privately  and  reported  upon,  or  of 
original  research  to  be  carried  on  more  or  less  independently.  The 
requirement  of  a  thesis  is  sometimes  waived  in  the  case  of  a  candi- 
date for  a  master's  degree. 

Applicants  for  an  advanced  degree  are  required  to  announce  to 
the  Council,  through  the  Secretary,  within  one  tveck  after  the 
opening  of  each  semester  or  summer  session,  the  particular  branches 
of  study  to  which  they  wish  to  give  special  attention.  The  super- 
vision of  their  work  will  then  be  entrusted  to  the  proper  committee. 

• 

Degrees  Conferred 

The  degree  conferred  on  the  completion  of  approved  courses  of 
study  in  the  (Graduate  School  are  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science. 
Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and  Doctor  of  Science. 

The  Masters'  Degrees — A.M.,  M.S. 

A  candidate  who  has  been  admitted  to  study  for  the  master's 
degree,  may  be  recommended  for  the  degree  after  one  year  of  resi- 
dent study  at  this  l^niversity.  provided  he  passes  a  satisfactory  exam- 
ination on  the  subjects  of  study  approved  by  the  Administrative 
Council.  The  work  done  in  residence  is  mainly  in  pursuing  courses 
of  study  regularly  announced,  but  private  work  is  often  undertaken 
under  special  direction. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  the  one  usually  conferred, 
though  candidates  who  pursue  studies  along  scientific  lines  may,  at 
their  option,  receive  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science. 

Candidates  for  the  master's  degree  may  pursue  their  work  under 
either  of  the  following  plans : 
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1.  Candidates  shall  choose  a  major  study,  and  two  minor 
studies,  to  each  of  which  approximately  one-half  of  the  work  neces- 
sary for  the  major  shall  be  devoted.  The  major  and  one  minor 
may  fall  within  the  same  department ;  but,  unless  otherwise  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrative  Council,  the  second  minor  shall  be 
chosen  in  another  department. 

2.  Every  candidate  shall  submit  his  choice  of  studies  to  the 
Administrative  Council  for  approval.  This  Council  shall  constitute 
a  court  of  appeal  for  any  candidate  whenever  the  wisdom  of  his 
choice  is  called  in  question. 

3.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  semester  of  study  the  candi- 
date shall  be  required  to  pass  an  examination  (written  or  oral  or 
both),  or  to  present  an  essay  or  piece  of  research  (so  far  as  com- 
pleted),, as   the   professor   in   charge   of  the   course  may  determine. 

4.  At  the  close  of  the  course,  the  committee  in  charge  of  the 
candidate's  work  shall  conduct  a  final  examination,  which  may  be 
written  or  oral  or  both. 

Note. — It  is  the  intention  that  candidates  pursuing  their  work 
on  the  foregoing  plan  shall  specialize  in  some  field  of  scholarship  or 
research. 

B 

1.  Candidates  shall  choose  from  courses  published  in  the  An- 
nual Announcement  of  the  Graduate  School  not  more  than  13  hours 
of  work  in  each  semester.  These  hours  may  be  distributed  over  as 
many  as  three  departments  in  one  of  which  study  shall  be  pursued 
throughout  the  entire  course. 

2.  With  the  permission  of  the  Administrative  Council  a  can- 
didate may  choose  in  addition  to  the  13  hours  of  graduate  work  not 
more  than  four  hours  of  undergraduate  work  in  each  semester. 

3.  Every  candidate  shall  submit  his  choice  of  studies  to  the 
Administrative  Council  of  the  Graduate  School  for  approval. 

4.  The  work  of  candidates  shall  be  under  the  charge  of  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  the  heads  of  departments  in  which  work  is 
taken. 

5.  At  the  end  of  each  semester  the  candidates  shall  be  required 
to  pass  a  special  examination  (oral  or  written  or  both)  in  each 
branch  of  study,  as  the  professor  in  charge  of  the  course  may  deter- 
mine. 

6.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  course,  the  committee  in  charge  of 
the  candidate's  work  shall  designate  not  less  than  three  examiners, 
who  shall  conduct  a  final  examination,  in  such  manner  as  they  may 
see  fit,  on  all  graduate  work  taken  by  the  candidate. 

Note. — It  is  intended  that  candidates  pursuing  their  course  on 
the  foregoing  plan  shall  be  at  liberty  to  supplement  their  baccalau- 
reate work  rather  than  be  required  to  specialize  along  a  single  defi- 
nite line.    It  is  not  the  primary  intention  that  this  year  of  master's 
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work  shall  count  toward  a  doctorate,  unless  the  committee  of  heads 
of  departments  in  charge  of  the  candidate's  work  recommend  decid- 
edly to  the  contrary. 

The  practice  of  allowing  students  to  enter  upon  studies  tn 
absentia  %s  candidates  for  a  master's  degree  has  been  discontinued. 
But  a  graduate  of  this  University,  who  has  already  completed  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  term  of  residence  prescribed  for  a  master's 
degree,  may  be  allowed  to  continue  his  studies  for  the  degree,  with- 
out further  residence  at  the  University,  on  such  conditions  as  the 
Administrative  Council  may  determine  in  each  case.  This  privilege 
is  restricted  to  graduates  of  this  University.  Candidates  for  the 
master's  degree  who  find  it  necessary  thus  to  complete  a  portion  of 
their  work  in  absentia  are  required  to  petition  the  Administrative 
Council  through  the  Secretary  for  such  privilege,  and  if  their  peti- 
tion is  granted,  they  must  keep  the  Secretary  informed  of  their  con- 
tinued connection  with  the  School  and  of  the  progress  of  their  work. 

The  Doctors'  Degrees— P]i.D.,  ScD. 

The  doctors'  degrees  are  open  to  all  persons  who  have  received 
a  bachelor's  degree,  but  no  student  will  be  enrolled  as  a  candidate 
for  a  doctor's  degree  until  he  has  been  in  residence  as  a  graduate 
student  for  at  least  one  year.  This  rule  may  be  waived  in  the  case 
of  those  who  come  properly  accredited  from  a  graduate  school  of 
some  other  university,  and  of  those,  who  as  undergraduates  in  this 
University,  have  shown  special  proficiency  in  the  line  of  their  pro- 
posed graduate  work. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  doctor's  degree  shall  be  won  merely 
by  faithful  and  industrious  work  for  a  prescribed  time  in  some 
assigned  course  of  study.  The  candidate  must  also  evince  ability  to 
carry  on  independent  research.  No  definite  term  of  required  resi- 
dence can,  therefore,  be  specified.  As  a  rule,  three  years  of  graduate 
study  are  necessary,  the  last  two  semesters  of  which  must  be  spent 
at  this  University.  The  period  of  three  years,  however,  may  be 
.shortened  in  the  case  of  students  who.  as  undergraduates,  have  pur- 
sued special  studies  in  the  direction  of  their  proposed  graduate  work. 
Candidates  who  already  hold  the  master's  degree  usually  find  it  pos- 
sible to  prepare  for  the  doctor's  examination  after  two  years  of 
further  study  along  the  same  lines  of  work  pursued  for  the  master's 
degree. 

A  student  wishing  to  become  an  applicant  for  a  doctor's  degree 
must  make  a  formal  application  to  be  so  enrolled  at  least  two 
semesters  prior  to  the  time  for  presenting  himself  for  examination. 

Xo  student  will  be  accepted  as  a  candidate  for  a  doctor's  degree 
who  has  not  a  knowledge  of  French  and  German  sufficient  for  pur- 
poses of  research. 

A  candidate  for  a  doctor's  degree  must  choose  a  major  study 
that  is  substantially  co-extcnsive  with   some  one  department  of  in- 
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struction  in  tiie  University.  He  must  also  choose  two  minor  studies, 
one  of  which  may  be  in  the  same  department  as  the  major,  but 
which  involves  a  more  thorough  treatment  of  the  same.  Both 
minors  must  be  cognate  to  the  major,  and  all  studies  must  be  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Administrative  Council.  A  i)ortion  of 
the  work  for  a  doctor's  degree  consists  in  pursuing  regularly  an- 
nounced courses  of  instruction,  but  in  general  a  large  amount  of 
time  is  devoted  to  individual  study  and  research  under  the  immedi- 
ate supervision  of  the  committee  in  charge.  This  is  esi)ecially  true 
in  the  preparation  of  the  thesis. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  the  one  usually  con- 
ferred, though  candidates  who  pursue  studies  along  scientific  lines 
may  at  their  option  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science. 

The  thesis  is  of  great  importance.  It  must  exhibit  creditable 
literary  workmanship,  and  a  good  command  of  the  resources  of 
expression,  but  its  acceptance  depends  more  upon  its  subject-matter 
than  upon  its  formal  or  rhetorical  qualities.  It  must  be  an  original 
contribution  to  scholarship  or  to  scientific  knowledge.  The  inquiry 
should  be  confined  within  narrow  bounds.  The  treatment  should 
be  as  concise  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  permits,  and  show 
familiarity  with  the  hittory  of  the  problem  treated,  with  the  litera- 
ture bearing  upon  it,  and  with  the  latest  methods  of  research  appli- 
cable to  it.  ICvery  thesis  should  contain  a  clear  introductory 
statement  of  what  it  is  proposed  to  establish  or  investigate,  and  like- 
wise a  final  resume  of  results.  It  should  also  be  accompanied  by 
an  index  of  contents  and  a  bibliography  of  the  subject.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  preparation  of  an  acceptable  thesis  will  usually 
require  the  greater  part  of  an  academic  year. 

The  subject  of  the  thesis  for  a  doctor's  degree  must  be  chosen, 
and  must  be  approved  by  the  committee  concerned,  as  early  as  the 
first  of  November  of  the  college  year  in  which  the  applicant  expects 
to  take  his  degree,  and  the  subject  of  the  thesis  for  a  master's 
degree,  when  required,  must  be  chosen  and  approved  as  early  as 
the  first  of  December. 

The  thesis  must  be  completed  and  a  good  legible  copy  must  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  chairman  of  the  proper  committee  as  early 
as  tne  first  of  May  of  the  year  in  which  the  applicant  expects  to 
take  the  degree. 

Every  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  or 
Doctor  of  Science,  in  case  of  the  acceptance  of  this  thesis,  is  re- 
quired to  have  the  thesis  printed  in  full  or  in  part,  as  may  bt 
approved  by  the  responsible  committee.  To  guarantee  the  printing 
of  the  thesis,  he  is  required  to  deposit  with  the  Treasurer  of  the 
University,  between  the  date  of  the  acceptance  of  the  thesis  and  the 
time  fixed  for  his  examination,  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars.  This 
deposit  will  be  returned  to  him  in  case  of  failure  to  pass  his  exam- 
ination, or  whenever  he  shall  cause  his  thesis  to  be  printed  at   his 
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own  expense,  or  shall  have  it  published  in  a  form  and  under 
auspices  approved  by  the  responsible  connnittee.  The  candidate  is 
required  to  deposit  one  hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  the  printed 
thesis  in  the  University  library,  these  copies  to  be  used  for  ex- 
change with  other  universities.  Provision  has  been  made,  how- 
ever, that  in  cases  where  this  requirement  would  work  hardship,  it 
may  be  waived  on  recommendation  of  the  candidate's  committee. 
In  the  printing  of  the  thesis  at  his  own  expense  the  candidate 
will  be  expected  to  use  good,  substantial  paper,  and  sightly  typog- 
raphy. A  page  four  inches  by  six.  with  outside  margins  of  at  least 
one  inch,  is  recommended.  The  thesis  must  be  bound  with  cover 
and  title-page,  and  the  latter,  in  addition  to  the  title  and  name  oi 
the  author,  must  bear  the  following  inscription :  A  Thesis  submitted 
to  the  Faculty  of  the  Department  uf  Literature,  Science,  and  the 
Arts  of  the  University  of  Michigan  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  (or  of  Science).  A  plan  of  the  proposed  title-page  of 
the  thesis  must  be  submitted  to  the  Librarian  of  the  University  for 
his  approval.  In  case  the  thesis  is  not  immediately  printed,  a  type- 
written copy   must  be  placed   in  the  University   library. 

Examinations 

The  final  examinations  of  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees  are 
commonly  held  during  the  first  two  wecKS  in  June,  but  the  examina- 
tion can  usually  be  arranged  at  any  time  when  a  candidate  has  ful- 
filled all  the  technical  requirements  and  has  satisfied  his  instructors 
that  his  work  has  been  such  as  to  warrant  an  examination. 

Ordinarily  the  examinations  are  oral,  and  in  each  case  they 
are  held  before  those  comprising  the  special  committee  in  charge  of 
the  candidate's  work  and  before  such  others  as  may  be  present  by 
invitation  of  this  committee.  They  may  be  preceded  by  such  written 
tests  as  individual  instructors  consider  necessary. 

hoT  information  concerning  the  examination  of  candidates  for 
the  master's  degree  see  page  17. 


SUMMER  SESSION 

Graduate  students,  who  are  regularly  matriculated  in  the 
University,  may  carry  on  work  during  the  Summer  Session  which 
will  count  toward  an  advanced  degree.  Graduates  of  other  univer- 
sities or  colleges  of  similar  standing,  who  are  competent  to  enroll 
for  a  higher  degree,  may.  upon  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  twenty-five 
dollars,  matriculate  in  the  L'niversity  and  begin  graduate  study  in 
the  Summer  Session.  This  fee  of  twenty-five  dollars  includes  the 
regular  matriculation  fee  and  the  fee  for  the  current  Summer 
Session. 

Candidates  for  the  master's  degree,  if  graduates  of  the  Univer- 
sity   of    Michigan,    may    present    themselves    for    examination    after 
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attendance  upon  three  Summer  Sessions  of  this  University,  supple- 
mented by  satisfactory  work  done  in  absentia  under  the  direction 
of  the  proper  committee. 

Candidates  for  the  master's  degree,  if  graduates  of  other  ap- 
proved institutions,  may  present  themselves  for  examination  after 
attendance  upon  four  Summer  Sessions  of  this  University,  supple- 
mented by  satisfactory  work  done  in  absentia  under  the  direction 
of  the  proper  committee. 

Many  teachers  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  begin 
graduate  work,  and  later  return  to  the  University  to  complete  the 
requirements  for  a  higher  degree.  The  number  of  courses  in  the 
Summer  Session  designed  especially  for  graduates  is  large  and  con- 
stantly increasing.  In  many  respects  the  advantages  afforded  for 
advanced  study  are  distinctly  superior  to  those  enjoyed  auring  the 
academic  year.  These  advantages  are  found  in  the  smaller  classes, 
in  the  freer  use  of  the  facilities  of  libraries,  laboratories  and  mu- 
seums, but  especially  in  that  more  direct,  intimate  and  personal 
contact  with  the  professor  in  charge  which  adds  so  greatly  to  the 
satisfaction  and  efficiency  of  specialized  work. 

The  graduate  courses  to  be  offered  in  the  Summer  Session  of 
1909  are  described  in  this  Bulletin  following  the  announcement  of 
courses  in  each  department  for  the  academic  year,  1909-1910. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  regularly  announced  for  graduate 
instruction,  it  should  be  noted  that  all  professors  giving  work  dur- 
ing the  Summer  Session  will  gladly  arrange  and  direct  the  work  of 
graduate  students  competent  to  enroll  for  a  degree,  who  may  desire 
to  work  along  lines  for  which  specific  courses  have  not  been 
provided. 


FEES  AND  EXPENSES 

The  Matriculation  Fee  and  the  Annual  Fee  must  be  paid  in  ad- 
vance. Except  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  no  portion  of  these 
fees  can  be  refunded  to  students  ivho  leai'e  the  University  during 
the  academic  year. 

Matriculation  Fee.— Every  student  before  entering  any  depart- 
ment of  the  University  is  required  to  pay  a  matriculation  fee.  This 
fee,  which  for  citizens  of  Michigan  is  ten  dollars,  and  for  those  who 
come  from  any  other  State  or  country,  twenty-five  dollars,  is  psiid 
but  once,  and  entitles  the  student  to  the  privileges  of  permanent 
membership  in  the   l^niversity. 

Anniial  Fee. — In  addition  to  the  matriculation  fee,  every  student 
has  to  pay  an  annual  fee  for  incidental  expenses.  This  fee  in  the 
Department   of   Literature.    Science,   and   the   Arts   is,    for   Michigan 
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d.  The  modern  Indian  section,  including  wearing  apparel,  im- 
plements of  war  and  the  chase,  and  household  utensils  of  the  South 
American,  North  American,  and  the  Alaskan  Indians,  and  a  tint 
example  of  the  Alaskan  totemic  column. 

e.  The  Stone  Age  section,  including  the  local  collection  of  the 
late  David  De  Pue,  a  series  of  Danish  implements,  and  a  series  ot 
casts  of  rare   implements  prepared   by   the   Smithsonian   Institution. 

Special  Collections  and  Museums 

The  Botanical  Collection  is  shelved  in  the  Botanical  Lab- 
oratory, and  contains,  in  addition  to  Michigan  plants  collected  by 
the  public  surveys,  several  valuable  herbaria  and  sets  of  plants  that 
have  been  presented  to  the  University  from  time  to  time.  Among 
these  some  of  the  most  important  are  the  Houghton  Herbarium. 
the  Sager  Herbarium,  the  Ames  Herbarium,  the  Harrington  Col- 
lection, the  Beal-Steere  Botanical  Collection,  the  Adam-Jewett 
Collection,  and  the  Garrigues  Collection. 

The  collections  in  Pharmacognosy  and  Industrial  Chemistry 
occupy  a  floor  space  of  2,500  square  feet  in  the  chemical  building. 
The  Pharmacognosy  Collection  comprises  several  thousand  mounted 
and  labeled  specimens  of  products  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  such 
as  are  used  for  medicinal,  alimentary,  and  industrial  purposes.  The 
cultivation  and  preparation  for  the  market  and  the  commerce  of 
these  articles  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  are  illustrated  by  col- 
lections of  authentic  photographs,  many  of  which  have  been  ex- 
pressly procured  for  the  study  of  commerce  with  distant  parts  of 
the  world. 

The  collection  in  Industrial  Chemistry  illustrates  the  natural 
resources  and  chief  manufactures  of  Michigan,  and  of  various  parts 
of  the  world.  Crude  materials,  raw  and  unfinished  products,  as  well 
as  completed  articles  of  commerce  in  their  several  grades  are  dis- 
played, together  with  models  and  plans  of  production  by  modern 
methods. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and  History 

The  works  of  art  belonging  to  the  University  are  on  exhibition 
in  the  galleries  provided  for  them  in  the  library  building.  A 
printed  catalogue,  prepared  by  Professor  Martin  L.  D'Ooge,  contains 
fuller  descriptions  than  can  here  be  given.  The  collection  was  begun 
in  1855.  It  contains  a  gallery  of  casts  in  full  size  and  in  reduction 
of  some  of  the  most  valuable  ancient  statues  and  busts,  such  as 
the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles,  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  the  Laocoon,  the 
Wrestlers  and  the  Sophocles ;  casts  of  the  sculptural  decorations 
from  the  arch  of  Trajan  at  Benevento,  presented  by  the  class  of 
1896;  more  than  two  hundred  reductions  and  models  in  terra  cotta 
and  other  materials ;  the  statue  of  Nydia  by  Randolph  Rogers : 
casts  of  modern  statues,  busts,  etc.,  and  reliefs ;  a  number  of  en- 
gravings  and   photographic   views,    illustrating   especially   the    archi- 
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tectiiral  and  sculptural  remains  of  Ancient  Italy  and  Greece ;  a 
small  collection  of  engraved  copies  of  the  great  masterpieces  of 
modern  painting;  two  series  of  historical  medallions — the  Horace 
White  Collection  and  the  Governor  Bap.lev  Collection — the  for- 
mer illustrative  of  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modern  European  history, 
the  latter  designed  to  embrace  the  commemorative  medals  struck  by 
order  of  Congress  or  other  authorities,  and  now  containing  one  hun- 
dred such  medals ;  and  a  large  collection  of  coins,  chiefly  Greek  and 
Roman,  presented  to  the  University  by  the  late  Dr.  Abraham  E. 
Richards. 

The  Rogers  Gallery  comprises  the  entire  collection  of  the 
original  casts  of  the  works  of  the  late  Randolph  Rogers,  more  than 
a  hundred  in  number.  It  was  given  by  that  distinguished  sculptor 
to   the   State   of  Michigan   for   the   University  museum. 

The  Lewis  Gallery,  bequeathed  to  the  University  by  the  late 
Henry  C.  Lewis,  of  Coldwater,  comprises  about  four  hundred  and 
fifty  paintings  and  forty  pieces  of  statuary. 

The  De  Ckiscio  Collection  of  Latin  Inscriptions,  about  260 
in  number,  ranging  in  age  from  the  reign  of  Augustus  to  the  5th 
century,  A.  D.  Most  of  the  inscriptions  are  on  slabs  of  marble. 
This  collection  was  acquired  in  1899  through  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
Henry  P.  Glover,  of  Ypsilanti. 

The  late  J.  Q.  Adams  Fritchey,  A.M.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  a 
graduate  in  the  Class  of  1858,  bequeathed  to  the  University  a  col- 
lection of  modern  coins,  medals,  and  medallions,  numbering  about 
one  thousand,  issued  prior  to  1876,  and  possessing  historic  value 
and  interest  to  numismatics. 

Dr.  Henry  Smith  Jewett  (A.B.,  1868).  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  has 
recently  presented  to  the  University  a  complete  set  of  the  various 
issues  01  fractional  currency  issued  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment during  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  periods.  Accom- 
panying this  collection  is  a  nearly  complete  set  of  the  "docu- 
mentary"  stamps  issued  by  the  government  during  the   Civil  War. 

A  small  but  valuable  collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities  has  re- 
cently been  presented  to  the  University  by  A.  M.  Todd,  of  Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. 


SOCIETIES 

There  are  connected  with  the  University  a  number  of  volun- 
tary literary,  philosophical,  and  scientific  organizations  which  add 
not  a  little  to  the  graduate  student's  opportunity  for  general  train- 
ing. The  memljership  of  these  societies  consists  usually  of  Univer- 
sity teachers  and  advanced  students  who  arc  pursuing  a  common 
specialty.  They  are  variously  organized  and  meet  weekly,  fort- 
nightly, or  monthly,  as  the  case  may  be.  for  the  reading  and  dis- 
cussion of  formal  papers,  for  reports  upon   observation  and  experi- 
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ment,    reviews   of   recent   literature,    etc.      These    societies    are   the 
following : 

The  Philological  Society,  the  Classical  Journal  Club,  the  Ro- 
mance Journal  Club,  Cercle  Frangais,  the  Germanic  Journal  Club, 
the  Spanish  Club,  the  Scandinavian  Club,  University  Oratorical  As- 
sociation, the  Political  Science  Club,  the  Philosophical  Society,  the 
Mathematical  Society,  the  Education  Club,  the  Physical  Collo- 
quium, the  Chemical  Colloquium,  the  Zoological  Journal  Qub,  and 
the  Botanical  Journal  Club. 


FELLOWSHIPS 

Elisha  Jones  Classical  Fellowship 

In  1889  the  Elisha  Jones  Classical  Fellowship  was  established  by 
Mrs.  Catherine  E.  Jones,  in  memory  of  her  husband.  Professor 
Elisha  Jones,  a  graduate  of  this  Uniersity  in  the  class  of  1859,  and 
for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Literary  Faculty.  Its  purpose  is 
*'to  encourage  patient,  honest,  accurate  study  of  the  languages,  liter- 
ature, and  archaeology  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome." 

A  candidate  for  the  Fellowship  must  have  spent  at  least  three 
entire  semesters  as  a  student  in  this  Department  of  the  University, 
and  must  be  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  this  University  of  not  more  than 
two  years'  standing.  Appointments  to  the  Fellowship  are  made  by 
an  Examining  Board,  consisting  of  President  Angell,  and  Professors 
D'Ooge,  Kelsey  and  Reed.  The  period  of  incumbency  is  limited 
to  two  academic  years,  and  must  be  spent  at  this  University  unless 
at  any  time  the  examining  board  shall  see  fit  to  allow  the  second 
year  to  be  spent  at  some  other  place  favorable  to  classical  study. 

No  income  has  been  available  for  the  current  year. 

Newberry  Classical  Fellowship 

Mrs.  Helen  H.  Newberry,  of  Detroit,  who  gave  the  sum  of  three 
hundred  dollars  in  1904  for  the  maintenance  of  a  Fellowship  in  the 
classics,  continued  the  Fellowship  for  1908-1909.  The  holder  of  the 
Fellowship  for  the  year  was  Olive  May  Sutherland,  A.B. 

Buhl  Classical  Fellowship 

The  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  was  given  by  Mr.  Theodore  D. 
Buhl,  of  Detroit,  for  the  support  of  a  Classical  Fellowship  for  the 
year  1908- 1909.  The  joint  holders  of  the  Fellowship  for  the  year 
were  Ray  Eli  Cleveland,  A.B.,  and  Henry  Mills  Gelston,  A.B. 

Peter  White  Classical  Fellowship 
Provision  for  a  Classical  Fellowship,  with  an  income  of  three 
hundred  dollars,  was  continued  for  the  year  1908-1909  by  the  Hon- 
orable Peter  White,  of  Marquette.  The  holder  of  the  Fellowship 
for  the  year  was  Harriet  Rice  Congdon,  A.B.  {Mount  Holyoke 
College), 
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Peter  White  Fellowship  in  American  History 

Provision  for  a  Fellowship  in  American  History,  with  an  income 
of  four  hundred  dollars,  was  continued  for  the  year  1908-1909  by 
the  Honorable  Peter  White,  of  Marquette.  The  holder  of  the  Fel- 
lowship for  the  year  1908-1909  is  John  Nelson  Norwood,  Ph.B. 
(^Alfred  University ) . 

The  George  S.  Morris  Fellowship  in  Philosophy 

The  sum  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  was  again  received 
from  Mrs.  George  S.  Morris  for  the  support  of  a  Fellowship  or 
Scholarships  to  be  known  as  the  George  S.  Morris  Fellowship  or 
Scholarships  in  Philosophy,  in  honor  of  George  S.  Morris,  Profes- 
sor of  Modern  Languages  and  Literature  from  1870  to  1879,  and  of 
Philosophy  from  188 1  to  1889,  and  for  the  purchase  of  books  for 
the  Morris  Philosophical  Library.  Fifty  dollars  were  devoted  to  the 
latter  purpose,  and  one  Fellowship  was  awarded  for  the  year  1908- 
1909  to  Charles  Bruce  Vibbert,  A.B. 

Mrs.  Morris  will  make  a  similar  gift  for  1909-19 10,  and  the 
amount  will  be  divided,  or  not,  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructors 
in  Philosophy.  Applications  should  be  sent  in  before  May  i,  and 
should  be  accompanied  by  the  fullest  credentials. 

Steams  Fellowship 

A  Fellowship  in  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry  is  supported  by 
Messrs.  Frederick  Stearns  &  Company,  of  Detroit,  for  investiga- 
tions upon  subjects  determined  by  the  University.  This  provision 
has  been  continued  since  1895.  The  annual  income  is  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars.  The  holder  of  the  Fellowship  for  the  year 
1908-1909  is  Arthur  Wilson  Linton,  Ph.G.  (Highland  Park  College), 

Gas  Engineering  Fellowship 

The  Michigan  Gas  Association  has,  since  1900,  supported  a 
Fellowship  in  Gas  Engineering  with  an  annual  stipend  of  five  hun- 
dred dollars.  The  Association  has  also  each  year  expended  an 
additional  sum  for  special  equipment  so  that  there  is  at  the  present 
time  a  very  complete  experimental  plant,  occupying  a  two-story 
annex  to  the  retort  house  of  the  Ann  Arbor  Gas  Company,  which 
is  entirely  devoted  to  research  work  prosecuted  under  the  direction 
of  the  University  authorities.  The  work  now  under  way  consists 
in  the  study  of  coals  from  various  parts  of  the  United  States, 
with  a  view  to  determining  their  fitness  for  the  manufacture  of  il- 
luminating gas,  and  is  being  conducted  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey.  The  holder  of  the  Fellowship  for 
the  year  1908-1909  was  William  Albert  Dunkley,  B.S. 
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Rockefeller  Fellowship 

The  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research  has  continued 
its  grant  for  a  Fellowship  in  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology  for  the  year 
1 908- 1 909.  The  holder  of  this  Fellowship  for  the  year  was  William 
Allder  Perkins. 

Angeline  Bradford  Whittier  Fellowship  in  Botany 

This  Fellowship  was  established  by  Joseph  Bradford  Whittier, 
of  Saginaw,  in  memory  of  his  mother.  The  principal  sum  of  the 
endowment  is  four  thousand  dollars.  No  appointment  was  made 
to  this  Fellowship  for  the  year  1 908-1909. 

The  Charles  James  Hunt  Fellowships 

In  July,  1900,  Mr.  Charles  James  Hunt,  of  Detroit,  a  graduate 
of  the  University  in  the  class  of  1846,  and  wife,  conveyed  to  the 
Board  of  Regents,  in  trust,  the  title  to  certain  pieces  of  real  estate, 
subject  to  Mr.  Hunt's  life-interest  in  the  income  to  be  derived 
therefrom,  and  to  the  life-interests  of  other  persons  named  in  the 
deed.  After  the  termination  of  these  life-interests  "one  or  more 
Fellowships  in  the  University  of  Michigan"  are  to  be  established  in 
accordance  with  conditions  named  in  the  deed  of  trust  and  in  ac- 
companying documents,  and  are  to  be  known  as  the  Charles  James 
Hunt  Fellowships. 

Assistantships 

Thirty-seven  persons  holding  the  position  of  assistant  in  the 
Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts  are  this  year  en- 
rolled in  the  Graduate  School.  These  positions,  of  which  there  are 
about  seventy-five,  are  made  use  of  as  far  as  possible  to  enable 
competent  and  deserving  students  to  do  graduate  work.  The  com- 
pensation depends  upon  the  amount  and  character  of  the  work 
demanded,  varying   from  $100.00  to  $600.00. 

Application  for  appointment  should  be  made  to  the  professor  in 
charge  of  the  department  concerned. 


TEACHERS' APPOINTMENT  COMMITTEE 

An  appointment  committee  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Department  of 
Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
various  departments  of  instruction,  has  been  constituted  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  men  and  women  who  are  studying,  or  have 
studied,  under  this  Faculty,  to  secure  positions  as  teachers.  This 
service  is  performed  gratuitously,  in  the  interest  of  students  of  the 
University,  past  or  present,  and  of  superintendents  of  schools  and 
boards  of  education  wishing  to  employ  teachers.     Students  who  have 
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pursued  advanced  work  along  chosen  lines  of  study  naturally  receive 
special  consideration.  Persons  desiring  to  reach  this  committee 
should  address  their  communications  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Ap- 
pointment  Committee. 


MUSICAL  ADVANTAGES 

Graduate  students  interested  in  music  have  in  Ann  Arbor  excep- 
tional advantages,  whether  they  wish  to  hear  good  music  for  recre- 
ation and  as  a  part  of  a  liberal  education,  or  to  pursue  special 
studies. 

The  theory  of  music  may  be  studied  under  the  direction  of  the 
Professor  of  Music  in  the  University,  who  offers  several  courses ; 
applied  music  may  be  taken  in  the  University  School  of  Music, 
which  furnishes  instruction  of  University  grade  in  Piano,  Voice, 
Violin  and  Organ. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  there  are  many  concerts,  the  prices  of 
which  are  fixed  at  cost  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  all  students 
to  hear  them.  A  series  of  ten  is  given  by  the  Choral  Union,  a 
University  organization  maintaining  a  chorus  of  three  hundred 
members  (chiefly  students),  five  concerts  being  grouped  in  the  May 
f'cstival,  at  which  works  of  the  first  rank  are  presented  with  full 
chorus  and  orchestra.  Another  series  of  ten  concerts  is  given  by 
the  Faculty  of  the  University  School  of  Music.  A  third  series,  con- 
sisting of  historical  piano  recitals,  is  given  by  the  head  of  the 
pianoforte  department  in  the  University  School  of  Music.  There 
are  in  addition  many  other  concerts  and  recitals  every  season. 

Students  who  have  had  an  adequate  preliminary  training  may 
take  music  as  either  a  major  or  a  minor  in  connection  with  other 
graduate  studies. 

The  University  is  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  the  great  organ 
which  was  built  for  the  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893.  After  the 
Exposition  this  was  brought  to  Ann  Arbor  and  set  up  in  University 
Hall  as  a  memorial  to  Henry  S.  Frieze,  who  was  professor  of  Latin 
in   the  University   from    1854  to   1889. 

In  the  University  Museum  is  the  Stearns  Collection  of  Musical 
Instruments,  presented  by  Mr.  Frederick  Stearns,  of  Detroit.  This 
collection  is  available  for  special  study  to  students  who  are  compe- 
tent to  work  upon  the  difficult  problems  for  the  solution  of  which 
they  furnish  material. 


Courses  of  Instruction 


ACADEMIC    SESSION 

The  following  list  of  advanced  courses  does  not  attempt  in  all 
cases  to  discriminate  graduate  from  undergraduate  instruction ;  the 
reason  being  that  the  possession  of  a  bachelor's  degree  may  mean 
much  or  little  as  regards  a  student's  proficiency  in  a  particular  sub- 
ject. With  a  few  exceptions,  the  courses  here  mentioned  all  pre- 
suppose a  somewhat  extensive  preliminary  study  of  the  subject,  a 
study  covering  from  one  to  six  or  more  years  according  to  the 
circumstances.  In  some  instances  the  attempt  is  made  to  indicate, 
in  terms  of  both  time  and  work,  the  amount  of  preparation  required 
for  entrance  upon  the  courses  described.  Many  of  the  courses  are 
advanced  electives  which  are  open  to  undergraduates,  but  have  been 
shown  by  experience  to  be  suited  to  the  needs  of  many  graduates. 
For  further  information  reference  may  be  made  directly  to  the  head 
of  the  department  concerned. 

Although  the  following  list  of  courses  is  as  complete  and  ac- 
rurate  as  possible,  it  is  subject  to  change.  The  revised  Annual 
Announcement  of  the  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the 
Arts,  which  is  issued  early  in  September,  contains  fuller  informa- 
tion regarding  the  courses,  and  their  time  and  place  of  meeting  for 
the  academic  session.  For  more  detailed  information  concerning 
the  work  of  the  Summer  Session  consult  the  special  Announcement 
of  the  Summer  Session.  These  publications,  as  also  copies  of  the 
University  Calendar,  may  be  obtained  from  Shirley  W.  Smith,  Secre- 
tary of  the  University.  In  some  cases  special  departmental  an- 
nouncements are  also  issued. 

Inquiries  concerning  admission  to  the  Graduate  School  and  its 
courses  of  study  should  be  addressed  to  Professor  Edward  H. 
Kraus,  Secretary  of  the  Administrative  Council. 

GREEK 

The  courses  here  announced  presuppose,  in  general  four  years' 
previous  study  of  Greek,  viz.,  the  usual  preparatory  course  of  two 
years,  and  two  years  of  collegiate  study  devoted  to  the  history  of 
Greek  literature  and  to  reading  from  Xenophon,  Lysias,  Homer, 
Thucydides,  the  Tragic  Poets,  and  Aristophanes. 

Academic  Session,  1909- 1910 

Professor  D'Ooge: — 

Teachers'  Course. 

Lectures  on  Greek  Grammar ;  particularly  with  reference  to 
the  origin  and  history  of  inflections.  This  course  is  especially 
intended  for  those  who  are  expecting  to  teach  Greek. — Two  hours 
a  week,  first  semester. 
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[Lucian. 

Selected  dialogues.  Discussion  of  the  life  and  times  of 
Lucian. — Twq  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Omitted  in   1909-1910;  to  be  given  in   1910-1911.] 

Demosthenes  de  Corona  and  Studies  in  the  Attic  Orators. 

Three  hours  a  week,  iirst  semester.     . 

Seminary  in  Tragedy. 

Ihe  Oresteian  Trilogy  of  Aeschylus,  with  special  reference  to 
the  most  important  principles  of  textual  criticism  and  the  dra- 
matic art  of  the  poet. — Three  hours  a  week,  iirst  semester. 

[Studies  in  Euripides,  with  special  reference  to  the  dramatic 
art  of  the  poet,  his  use  of  metres,  and  the  antiquities  of  the 
Greek  stage. — Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Omitted  in   1909-1910;  to  be  given  in   1910-1911.] 

Pindar. 

The  Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes.  Selections  from  Bacchy- 
lides. — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

[Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  Homer. 

Lectures  on  the  history  of  the  Homeric  text  and  a  study  of 
the  Homeric  language  and  verse.  This  course  is  especially  in- 
tended for  those  who  are  preparing  to  teach  Greek. — Three  hours 
a  week,  second  semester. 

Omitted  in   1909-1910;  to  be  given   in    1910-1911.] 

Modern  Greek. 

Practical  introduction  and  practice  in  reading  specimens  of 
modern    Greek   literature. — Tzvo   hours   a   week,   second   semester, 

[Pausanias  and  the  Topography  and  Monuments  of  An- 
cient Athens. 

Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Omitted  in   1909-1910;  to  be  given  in  1910-1911.] 

History  of  Greek  Art  from  the  Beginning  to  the  Roman 
Period. 

Three  hours  a  zveek,  first  semester. 
See  Courses  in  Classical  Art  and  Archaeology. 
Ancient  Greek  life.    Athens  and  its  Monuments. 
Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Professor  Bonner: — 

Aeschylus. 

The  Prometheus,  Persians,  and  Seven  Against  Thebes. — Ttvo 
hours  a  zveck,  second  semester. 

[The  Bucolic  Poets. 

The  Idyls  of  Theocritus,  Bion  and  Moschus,  with  studies  in 
the  history  of  pastoral  poetry. — Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Omitted  in  1909-1910;  to  be  given  in   1910-1911.] 
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[Greek  Religion. 

Lectures  and  assigned  topics  for  investigation. — Two  hours  a 
week,  second  semester. 

Omitted  in  1909-1910;  to  be  given  in   1910-1911.] 

[Aristophanes. 

Several  plays  will  1)e  road,  with  selections  from  the  remain- 
der. Studies  in  the  development  of  comedy,  in  the  dramatic 
structure  of  the  plays,  and  in  the  social  and  political  influence 
of  Aristophanes  accompany  the  reading. — Tteo  hours  a  iveek, 
second  semester. 

Omitted  in  1909- 19 10.] 

[Euripides. 

Rapid  reading  and  interpretation  of  three  or  more  plays. — Two 
hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Omitted  in   1909-1910;  to  be  given  in   191 0-19 11.] 

Aristotle's  Athenian  Constitution. 

With  special  reference  to  the  judicial  and  political  antiquities 
of  Athens. — Tzeo  hours  a  leeek,  second  semester. 

Greek  Epigraphy. 

A  study  of  the  local  alphabets,  and  exercises  in  reading 
inscriptions. — Ttco  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Dr.  Winter: — 

Plato's  Republic. 

Rapid  reading  and  interpretation. — Three  hours  a  week,  first 
semester. 

Journal  Club. 

Analysis  and  criticism  of  important  articles  in  the  domain  of 
the  Greek  and  I.alin  languages  and  literatures,  Cireek  and  Latin 
grammar  and  lexicograjiliy.  (ireek  and  Roman  history,  archaeol- 
ogy and  anti(iuities.  by  members  of  the  classical  faculty  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Greek  and  Latin  seminaries. 

Summer  Session,  1909 

Professor  Bonner: — 

Greek  Bucolic  Poetry. 

Theocritus,  l^ion.  and  Moschus. 

Aeschylus. 

Prometheus  and  Persians. 

Greek  Pal.Tography. 

Lectures  and  exercises  in  reading  from  facsimiles  of  manu- 
scripts. 
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Greek  Mythology  and  Religion. 

Lectures  illustrated  with  the  stereopticon,  assigned  readings, 
and  discussions. 

Of  the  courses  announced  by  Professor  Bonner  for  the  Sum- 
mer Session,  those  two  will  be  given  which  are  desired  by  the 
largest  number  of  students.  For  hours  and  places  of  meeting,  see 
the  Announcement  of  the  Summer  Session. 

LATIK 

The  courses  here  announced  presuppose,  in  general,  seven  or 
eight  years'  previous  study  of  Latin — the  usual  preparatory  course  of 
four  years,  and  three  or  four  years  of  collegiate  study. 

In  connection  with  the  work  in  Latin,  use  is  made  of  the  Uni- 
versity collection  of  classical  antiquities,  and  of  reproductions  of 
objects  of  ancient  art.    These  collections  are  as  follows: — 

1.  The  Richards  Collection  of  Roman  Coins,  containing  about 
SOD  well-selected  examples,  illustrating  the  silver  and  bronze  coinage 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  Roman  Republic  and  the  Empire. 

2.  The  De  Criscio  Collection  of  Latin  Inscriptions.  These  in- 
scriptions furnish  material  for  an  introductory  course  in  epigraphy. 
They  number  about  250,  most  of  them  being  upon  slabs  of  marble ; 
two  are  upon  terra  cotta  cinerary  urns,  one  upon  a  marble  urn,  and 
a  dozen  upon  sections  of  lead  pipe. 

3.  Reproductions  of  inscriptions,  including  squeezes,  rubbings, 
and  photographs.  This  collection  comprises  several  hundred  exam- 
ples, taken  chiefly  from  originals  in  the  museums  of  Rome  and 
Naples. 

4.  Casts  of  ancient  sculptures,  including  busts  and  statues,  and 
reliefs  from  the  Arch  of  Trajan  at  Benevento.  parts  of  which  have 
been  installed  in  the  new  addition  to  the  art  gallery. 

5.  Ancient  lamps.  The  University  collection  of  lamps  includes 
about  300  specimens  from  Italy,  Africa,  and  Greece,  which  represent 
a  great  variety  of  types. 

6.  Several  thousand  photographic  reproductions  of  masterpieces 
and  remains  of  Greek  and  Roman  art,  including  the  Brunn-Bnick- 
mann  Denkmaeler,  and  the  Brunn-Arndt-Bruckmann  Portraits. 

7.  Engravings,  including  a  complete  set  of  the  Piranesi  engrav- 
ings and  a  number  of  smaller  collections. 

Academic  Session,  1909- 1910 
Professor  Kelsey  : — 

Latin  Seminary :  Lucretius  and  Greek  Philosophy  at  Rome. 

Open  to  graduate  students  only. — Two  hours  a  week,  through- 
out the  year. 

Lucretius. 

Interpretations  and  lectures. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semes- 
ter. 
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The  Topography  and  Monuments  of  the  City  of  Rome. 
See  Courses  in  Classical  Art  and  Archaeology. 

Roman  Art,  as  studied  in  the  Monuments. 

See  Courses  in  Classical  Art  and  Archaeology. 

Professors  Kelsey  and  Dennison  : — 

Caesar's  Gallic  War  (Teachers*  Course,  A). 

Lectures.  Papers  prepared  by  those  taking  this  course.  Criti- 
cal study  of  the  text  of  the  Gallic  War,  on  the  basis  of  Meusel's 
edition.  Studies  in  the  syntax  and  military  antiquities. — Five 
hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Virgil  (Teachers*  Course,  B). 

Critical  studies  of  the  Bucolics,  and  selected  portions  of  the 
Georgics,  Aeneid,  and  Appendix  Vergiliana,  on  the  basis  of  Rib- 
beck's  large  edition. — Five  hours  a  iveek,  second  semester. 

Professor  Dennsion  : — 

Latin  Inscriptions. 

Reading  of  inscriptions  of  different  periods  from  the  De 
Criscio  collection  and  from  reproductions.  Interpretation  of  se- 
lected inscriptions. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

The  Letters  of  Cicero. 

Interpretation  of  selected  letters,  with  a  study  of  Roman 
manners  and  political  conditions  at  the  end  of  the  Republic. — 
Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

The  Letters  of  Pliny. 

Interpretation  of  selected  letters,  with  a  study  of  Roman  lit- 
erary and  social  conditions  at  the  end  of  the  first  century,  a.  d. — 
Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Martial;  Petronius,  Trimalchio's  Banquet. 

With  special  reference  to  the  private  and  the  social  life  of  the 
Romans. — Ttvo  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Professor  Sanders  and  Assistant  Professor  Meader: — 
Reviews  in  Roman  Literature,  Latin  Grammar,  and  Roman 
Political  Institutions. 
Systematic  reviews,  with  a  direction  of  the  student's  reading; 
intended   especially    for   candidates   for   the   degree   of   Master   of 
Arts. — One  hour  a  week,  second  semester. 

Latin  Writing  (A). 

Attention  is  given  not  only  to  correctness  of  expression,  but 
also  to  matters  of  style  and  the  finer  distinctions  of  the  language. — 
Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 
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Latin  Writing  (B). 

Lectures  on  Latin  style,  with  collateral  reading  and  written 
exercises. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Courses  A  and  B  are  usually  given  in  three  sections,  the  stu- 
dents being  classified  according  to  their  needs  and  difficulties. 

Latin  Grammar  (A). 

Lectures  on  the  phonology  and  morphology  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage.— Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Latin  Grammar  (B). 

Historical  Syntax  and  Style.  Lectures.  In  this  course  both 
the  forms  and  meanings  of  the  more  important  syntactical  types 
will  be  treated  and  special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  discussion 
of  the  factors  (subjective  and  objective)  that  condition  their  devel- 
opment. The  continuity  of  the  Graeco-Roman  tradition  in  mat- 
ters of  style  will  be  especially  dwelt  upon. — Two  hours  a  week, 
second  semester. 

Professor  Sanders: — 
The  Sources  of  the  Roman  Historians. 

Lectures,  with  direction  of  work  on  special  themes. — Two 
hours  a  zveek,  second  semester. 

Introduction  to  Latin  Palaeography. 

Lectures  on  the  various  styles  of  writing  found  in  Latin  man- 
uscripts, with  exercises  in  reading  from  facsimiles. — Two  hours  a 
week,  first  semester. 

Virgil,  Georgics. 

Interpretations  and  lectures  on  the  Roman  writers  on  agri- 
culture.— Two  hours^  second  semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Meader: — 

The  Italic  Dialects. 

Lectures  on  the  phonology  and  morphology  of  the  dialects, 
with  the  interpretation  of  selected  inscriptions. — Two  hours  a 
week,  second  semester. 

Latin  Comedy. 

Selected  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence. — Two  hours  a  week, 
second  semester. 

Summer  Session,  1909 

Opportunities  for  graduate  work  in  Latin  will  be  offered  during 
the  Summer  Session.  This  work  is  accepted  as  a  partial  fulfillment 
of  the  residence  requirement  for  the  higher  degrrees. 
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Professor  Kelsey. 

Monumental  History  of  the  City  of  Rome. 

Roman  Art,  Life  and  History  as  illustrated'  by  the  monu- 
ments, interpreted  with  particular  reference  to  the  light  which 
they  throw  upon  the  study  of  the  Roman  authors,  including  the 
authors  read  in  secondary  schools.  Lectures,  with  stereopticon 
views. 

Catullus  and  Martial. 

Interpretation  of  selected  poems,  and  lectures.  Open  to  grad- 
uate students  only. 

Assistant  Professor  Meader. 
Latin  Language. 

Graduate  students  will  be  given  direction  along  special  lines 
of  study  in  the  fields  of  phonology,  morphology,  semasiology,  syn- 
tax, and  style. 

ROMAN  LAW  AND  JURISPRUDENCE 

Professor  Drake: — 

History  of  Roman  Law. 

Lectures.  A  sketch  of  the  development  of  Roman  Private 
Law,  and  the  relations  of  Private  to  Public  Law  up  to  the  death 
of  Justinian ;  some  account  of  Roman  Law  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  a  discussion  of  the  relations  of  Roman  Law  to  modem  sys- 
tems of  law. — One  hour  a  week,  first  semester. 

Roman  Provincial  Administration. 

Lectures.  A  short  account  will  be  given  of  the  geographical 
extension  of  Rome  through  her  conquests,  of  her  system  of  pro- 
vincial administration,  of  the  effect  of  provincial  development 
upon  the  life  of  the  state,  of  the  reorganization  of  the  adminis- 
tration by  Augustus  and  by  Diocletian,  and  a  sketch  of  the  later 
history  of  the  provinces. — One  hour  a  iveck,  second  semester. 

The  Development  of  the  Roman  Constitution. 

Lectures.  This  course  deals  with  the  Roman  constitution  up 
to  and  including  the  Augustan  age.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  reasons  for  the  failure  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Republic,  and  to  the  establishment  of  the  Principate  by  Augustus. 
Points  of  resemblance  to  the  American  constitution  will  be  noted 
wherever  it  may  be  possible  to  institute  comparison. — Two  hours  a 
7ccek,  first  semester. 

The  Elements  of  Roman  Law. 

Lectures  and  recitations.  An  outline  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  Roman  Law  is  given  in  the  Institutes  of  Gains  and  of 
Justinian.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  points  of  Roman 
Law  which  illustrate  principles  of  English  Law. — Tzvo  hours  a 
week,  second  semester. 
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The  Elements  of  Spanish  Law. 

The  history  of  Spanish  Law  and  its  relations  to  Roman  Law, 
with  an  outline  of  the  most  important  principles  of  modern  Span- 
ish Law  as  given  in  the  codes  of  our  recently  acquired  Spanish 
possessions. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Advanced  Course  in  Roman  Law. 

A  study  of  selected  titles  of  the  Digest  of  Justinian. — Two 
hours  a  zvcck,  second  semester. 

The  Science  of  Jurisprudence. 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  positive  law. — Two 
hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

SANSKRIT 

The  graduate  work  in  Sanskrit  is  arranged  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  needs  of  two  classes  of  students:  (i)  Those  who  desire 
to  obtain  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  structure  of  the  language 
on  account  of  the  light  which  the  comparative  study  of  Sanskrit 
throws  upon  the  sounds,  inflection  and  syntax  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  languages  of  Europe.  By  such  students  it  may  be  advan- 
tagepusly  taken  either  as  a  minor  subject  or  as  a  part  of  their  major 
study.  Such  students  will  use  texts  printed  in  Roman  characters 
and  thus  be  required  to  waste  no  time  in  the  mastery  of  a  difficult 
oriental  alphabet.  (2)  Those  who  wish  to  obtain  a  fuller  mastery 
of  the  language  and  literature  as  a  preparation  for  (a)  the  teaching 
either  of  Sanskrit  or  of  General  Linguistic  and  Comparative  Phil- 
ology, for  (b)  the  study  of  Religion  and  Comparative  Literature, 
for  (c)  missionary  or  otlier  activities  in  India,  of  which  Sanskrit 
is  the  sacred  language,  spoken  by  all  brahmins. 

No  announcement  of  courses  of  instruction  is  here  made,  since 
the  work  will  in  most  cases  require  adjustment  to  the  needs  of  the 
individual  students. 

The  work  in  Sanskrit  is  conducted  by  Assistant  Professor 
Me.\der. 

GENERAL  LINGUISTICS  AND  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY 

The  courses  announced  below  are  designed  for  students  of  both 
ancient  and  modern  languages.  They  aim  to  familiarize  the  students 
with  the  general  principles  and  methods  of  the  Science  of  Language, 
to  present  the  most  important  facts  in  the  life  and  growth  of  lan- 
guage, and  to  otler  an  opportunity  and  direction  in  original  investi- 
gations. 
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Assistant  Professor  Meader: — 

GENERAL   COURSES 

Principles  of  Linguistic  Science. 

The  aim  of  the  course  will  be  to  familiarize  the  student  with 
the  general  principles  and  the  more  important  problems  of  lin- 
guistic science.  Among  the  topics  discussed  are :  the  relation  of 
the  Science  of  Language  to  the  other  humanistic  sciences  and  to 
the  natural  sciences ;  Psychology  and  the  Science  of  Language  : 
the  processes  of  word-formation-  and  development  and  loss  of 
inflection ;  development  of  syntactical  forms ;  causes  and  manner 
of  changes  in  meaning ;  representative  types  of  language  structure, 
various  bases  of  classification ;  theories  concerning  the  origin  of 
language. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Comparative  Philology. 

The  aim  of  the  course  will  be  the  study  of  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  sounds,  inflections  and  syntactical  forms  of 
the  Indo-European  languages.  The  course  wilT  deal  with  the 
methods  and  principles  of  comparative  philology,  the  chief  char- 
acteristics of  the  Indo-European  languages,  their  relationships  and 
classification,  the  sounds  and  inflections  of  the  Greek,  Latin 
(French)  and  Germanic  languages,  accent  and  vowel  gradation 
(Ablaut),  analogy,  comparative  syntax,  bibliography  of  compara- 
tive philology.  Lectures  and  recitations. — Two  hours  a  week,  sec- 
ond semester. 

SPFXIAL    COURSES 

No  courses  can  here  be  described  in  detail,  as  they  must  vary 
with  the  needs  of  the  students.  In  general  they  will  be  directed 
toward  the  intensive  study  of  special  problems  in  the  fields  of 
phonology,  morphology  and  semantics  (Science  of  Meanings). 

CLASSICAL  ART  AND  ARCHiCOLOQY 

The  following  courses  do  not  require  a  knowledge  of  Greek  or 
of  Latin.  The  large  collection  of  lantern  slides  and  photographs 
owned  by  the  University  makes  it  possible  to  illustrate  all  these 
courses  fully.  The*  collection  of  casts  of  ancient  sculpture  in  the 
Art  Gallery  is  also  utilized  in  the  courses  in  ancient  art.  A  more 
complete  statement  of  the  material  at  hand  for  the  study  of  Roman 
Archaeology  is  given  under  the  department  of  Latin. 

Professor  D'Ooge: — 

Ancient  Greek  Life.     Athens  and  its  Monuments. 

Lectures  illustrated  by  means  of  stereopticon  slides. — Two 
hours  a  week,  second  semester. 
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History  of  Greek  Art  from  the  Beginning  to  the  Roman 
Period. 

Lectures  and  assigned  readings  on  Greek  Architecture,  Sculp- 
ture, Vase-painting,  and  the  minor  arts.  The  course  is  illustrated 
with  the  stereopticon,  and  occasional  lectures  are  given  in  the 
Art  Gallery. — Three  hours  a  7vcek,  first  semester. 

Professor  Kelsey: — 

[The  Topography  and  Monuments  of  the  City  of  Rome. 

Lectures,   illustrated. — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 
Omitted  in  1909-1910;  to  be  given  in  1910-1911.] 

Roman  Art  as  Studied  in  the  Monuments. 

Introduction  to  Roman  Archaeology ;  Elements  of  Roman 
Architecture ;  sculpture,  painting  and  the  minor  arts  in  the  Roman 
period.  Lectures,  illustrated  with  the  stereopticon. — Three  hours 
a  week,  second  semester. 

Professor  Bonner: — 

Greek  ReHgion. 

Illustrated  lectures  and  assigned  topics  for  investigation. — 
Tivo  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Greek  and  Roman  Mythology. 

Lectures.  Illustrated  with  the  stereopticon.- -On^  hour  a 
week,  second  semester. 

SEMITICS  AND  HELLENISTIC  GREEK 

The  courses  in  Semitics  are  intended  for:^— (i)  students  who 
are  seeking  a  liberal  culture;  (2)  students  of  the  classical  and  mod- 
ern languages,  to  furnish  them  with  necessary  data  for  the  study  of 
the  philosophy  of  language  and  phonetic  laws;  (3)  students  who 
wish  to  make  a  special  study  of  Semitics  (the  courses  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy)  ;  (4)  students  of  ancient  his- 
tory; (5)  students  of  art  and  archxology ;  (6)  students  of  ethics  and 
theology. 

Note. — The  selections  in  the  linguistic  courses  offered  below 
may  be  changed  to  meet  special  needs  of  applicants. 
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Academic  Session,  1909- 1910 

Professor  Craig,  Dr.  FrencJi,  and  Dr.  Worrell  : — 

HEBREW* 

Genesis. 

Baer  and  Delitzsch's  Text.  Gesenius'  Hebrew  Grammar  by 
Kautzch,  trans,  by  Collins,  26th  Edition.  Craig's  Hebrew  Word 
Manual. — Three  hours  a  iveck,  first  semester. 

Historical  Literature:    Judges  and  I  and  II  Samuel, 

Iheile's  Biblia  Hebraica.  Gesenius*  Lexicon. — Three  hours 
a  week,  second  semester. 

Prophetic  Literature. 

Amos,  Hosea,  and  Isaiah.  Study  of  the  nature  and  content  of 
prophecy  in  its  literary,  historical,  and  ethical  aspects.  Text- 
books: Hebrew  Bible,  Driver's  Hebrew  Moods  and  Tenses. — Two 
hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Poetical  Literature :   the  Book  of  Job. 

Including  study  of  the  literary  structure  and  critique  of  the 
dominant  ideas.  Baer  and  Delitzsch's  Text  and  Haupt's  Poly- 
chrome Edition  (text  by  Siegfried). — Two  hours  a  week,  second 
semester. 

ASSYRIAN 

Introduction  to  Easy  Historical  Inscriptions. 

From  the  Ninth  Century  b.  c,  with  study  of  the  grammar. 
Text-books :  Delitzsch's  Assyrische  Lesestucke,  vierte  AuHage. — 
Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Historical   Inscriptions. 

Selections  from  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia 
(R.   I-V). — Three   hours  a  tveek,  second  semester.      [1909-19x0.] 

Babylonians  Epics: 

Stories  of  Creation,  the  Deluge,  and  the  War  of  Marduk 
against  Tiamat,  with  lectures  on  the  Cosmology  of  the  Babylon- 
ians.— Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Religious  Literature. 

King's  "The  Prayers  of  the  TJfting-up  of  the  hand."  Craig's 
"Religious  Texts." — Tivo  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 


•Candidates  for  a  higher  deRrce  who  wish  to  elect  a  Semitic  language 
as  one  of  the  subjects  leading  to  the  degree,  must  have  previously  com- 
pleted Courses  i  and  2  in  Hebrew,  or  an  equivalent  thereto  in  some  Semitic 
language. 
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HISTORY  AND  ARCH/EOLOQY 

Lectures  on  the  Ancient  Babylonians,  Assyrians,  Hebrew, 
Phoenicians. 

The  lectures  are  based  on  the  study  of  the  monuments. — Tzuo 
hours  a  week,  Hrst  semester. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  Israel  and  Judah. 

From  earliest  times  to  the  Reformation  of  Ezra. 
Lectures.    Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Lectures.     Study  of  the  Prophetic  Books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. 
Lectures.    The  Religion  of  the  Semites. 
Lectures.     The  Wisdom  Literature  of  the  Jews  and  com- 
parisons with  similar  productions  by  other  peoples. 

ARABIC 

Introductory  Course. 

Grammar  and  reading.  Socin's  Arabic  Grammar  (English 
edition)  and  Briinow's  Chrestomathy. — Two  hours  a  week,  second 
semester. 

Selected  Suras  from  the  Quran. 

Chrestomathia  Quarani  Arabica,  Nallino,  with  introductory 
lectures  on  the  life  of  Muhammed  and  Muhammedanism. — Two 
hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

ARAMAIC.  5YRIAC,  ETHIOPIC 

Courses  in  Aramaic,  Syriac,  Ethiopic  are  arranged  to  suit  the 
needs  of  advanced  students. 

HELLENISTIC  GREEK 

New  Testament. 

a.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  including  grammatical  study  of 
the  peculiarities  of  Hellenistic  Greek,  and  historical  introduction 
to  the  book.  Text-books :  Westcott  and  Hort's  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment, revised  edition  with  introduction  by  Ph.  SchafT ;  Thayer's 
Winer's  New  Testament  Grammar ;  Blass'  Grammar  of  New  Tes- 
tament Greek ;  Thayer's  Greek-English  Lexicon. — Tivo  hours  a 
week,  first  semester. 

b.  I  Corinthians,  II  Corinthians,  and  the  study  of  the  Apostolic 
Age.     Grammar  and  lexicon  as  in  the  first  semester,  and  Liddell 
and  Scott's  Lexicon. — Tzvo  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 
Septuagint. 

Selections  from  the  historical  books  and  the  prophets  with 
comparison  of  the  Hebrew  and  Vulgate  Texts.     Swete's  Edition. 
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ROMANCE  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURE 

FRENCH 

The  advanced  and  graduate  courses  here  described  presuppose 
in  general  three  years'  previous  collegiate  study  of  French.  The 
minimum  requirement  of  undergraduate  preparation  is  represented 
by  courses  i,  2,  3.  4,  5,  and  6,  described  in  the  University  Calendar 
for  1908-1909. 

Academic  Session,  1909- 1910 
Professor  Canfield: — 

[Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

This  course  deals  with  the  main  aspects  of  poetry  in  France 
from  the  beginnings  of  Romanticism  to  the  present  time.  The 
chief  and  representative  potts  are  studied  in  connection  with  the 
currents  of  thought  of  the  time.  Lectures,  reading,  and  discus- 
sions. Open  to  undergraduates  and  graduates. — Two  hours  a 
week,  throughout  the  year. 

Omitted  in  1909-1910.] 

The  History  of  the  Novel  in  France. 

This  course  will  trace  the  growth  of  the  novel  as  a  form  of 
literature  and  its  various  transformations.  A  number  of  repre- 
sentative masterpieces  of  ditlerent  periods  will  be  read,  and  both 
their  technical  (|ualities  and  their  relation  to  the  social  and  intel- 
lectual environments  of  the  time  will  be  studied.  Particular  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  preparation  and  development  of  the  move- 
ment of  realism  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Open  to  graduates 
and  undergraduates. — Tzvo  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Seminary  in  French  Literature. 

The  early  works  of  Victor  Hugo.  Various  questions  with 
regard  to  the  sources,  structure,  style,  etc.,  of  these  works  will  be 
examined. — Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Historical  French  Grammar. 

Lectures  on  Phonology  and  Morphology,  and  reading  of  Old 
French   texts.     For  undergraduates  and  graduates. — Two  hours  a 

week,  throughout  the  year. 

Professor  Levi  : — 

History  of  French  Literature  in  the  Seventeenth,  Eight- 
eenth and  Nineteenth  Centuries. 

A  general  survey.  Lectures,  reports,  reading.  For  under- 
graduates and  graduates. — Tico  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 
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Hugo  and  Balzac. 

The  art  and  literary  methods  of  those  writers  as  seen  in  their 
novels.  Lectures,  readings,  reports,  and  discussions.  For  under- 
graduates and  graduates. — Tivo  hours  a  week,  thronghont  the  year. 

Professor  Effinger: — 

The  Dramatic  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

A  study  of  the  dramatic  work  of  LeSage,  Marivaux,  Crebillon, 
Voltaire,  Diderot,  Xivelle  de  la  Chaussee,  Beaumarchais  and  the 
minor  dramatic  authors  of  the  time  with  reference  to  the  evolution 
of  dramatic  form.  Lectures  in  French,  with  assigned  readings  and 
reports. — Tu'o  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

The  Dramatic  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

The  Melodramas  of  Pixerecourt :  the  Romantic  drama;  Scribe; 
the  classical  reaction  ;  Dumas  fils,  Augier.  Henri  Bec(iue  and  the 
modern  school.  Lectures  in  French  with  assigned  readings  and 
reports. — T^co  hours  a  iccck,  second  semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Thieme: — 
French  Versification. 

A  critical  and  historical  examination  of  the  structure  of 
French  verse.  Primarily  for  graduates. — Tzvo  hours  a  zveck,  first 
semesler. 

Dr.  Hamilton  : — 

Old  French. 

Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  French  period, 
reading  of  Old  French  texts.  Primarily  for  graduates.  Candidates 
for  this  course  must  he  able  to  read  Oil  French. —  7\i'o  hours  a 
week,  first  semester. 

Beginnings  of  Modern  Literature. 

A  comparative  survey  of  the  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Primarily  for  graduates. — Tzvo  hours  a  zvcek,  throughout  the  year. 

PROVENCAL 

Dr.  PL\ MILTON  : — 

Outline  of  the  Grammar,  with  readings  in  Appel's  Provenza- 
lische  Chrestomathie.  Primarily  for  graduates. — Tzeo  hours  a 
zccck,  second  semester. 

ITALIAN 
The    minimum    requirement    for    admission    to    the    courses    an- 
nounced below  consists  of  courses   i   and  2  described  in  the  Uni- 
versity Calendar  for   1908-1909,  or  an  cciuivalent. 
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Professor  Levi  : — 

Dante :    La  Vita  Nuova  and  La  Divina  Commedia. 

Lectures  on  the  life  and  works  of  Ehinte  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  interpretation  of  the  Divine  Comedy.  Recitations  and 
reports  on  assigned  reading.  For  undergraduates  and  graduates. 
— Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year, 

SPANISH 

The  minimum  requirement  for  entrance  to  the  advanced  courses 
in  Spanish,  announced  below,  consists  in  courses  i  and  2,  and  3  and 
^a,  described  in  the  University  Calendar  for  1908- 1909,  or  an  equiv- 
alent. 

Assistant  Professor  Wagner: — 

The  Don  Quixote. 

In  this  course  the  masterpiece  of  Cervantes  will  be  critically 
read  and  the  manifold  aspects  of  its  significance  studied. — Two 
hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year, 

[Lope  de  Vega  and  the  Classical  Drama. 

Representative  masterpieces  of  the  drama  of  the  seventeenth 
century  will  be  read  and  interpreted. — Two  hours  a  week,  through- 
out the  year. 

Omitted  in  1908-1909.] 

Outline  of  the  History  of  Spanish  Literature. 

Lectures  intended  to  accompany  the  foregoing  courses  and  to 
offer  such  a  view  of  the  more  important  movements  in  Spanish 
literature  that  the  works  studied  may  be  seen  in  their  proper  his- 
torical perspective. — One  hour  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Old  Spanish. 

Grammar  and  reading  of  texts.  Primarily  for  graduates. — 
One  hour  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Summer  Session,  1909 

Graduate  students  competent  to  enroll  for  a  higher  degree  who 
wish  to  work  in  French  will  be  given  direction  along  the  lines  best 
suited  to  their  needs.  Candidates  for  graduate  work  are  urged  to 
confer  personally  or  by  letter  with  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the 
subject  they  wish  to  take  up  before  the  beginning  of  the  session. 
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FRENCH 

FOR    UNDERGRADUATES    AND    GRADUATES 

Professor  Levi  : — 
The  Novels  of  Hugo  and  Balzac. 

Lectures,  reading,  reports  and  discussions.  In  this  course  a 
number  of  the  principal  novels  of  Hugo  and  Balzac  will  be  read 
— entire  or  in  part — and  examined  with  a  view  to  determining 
the  author's  art  and  literary  methods. 

French  Romanticism. 

Lectures,  readings,  reports  and  discussions.  The  course  will 
trace  the  rise,  development  and  decline  of  French  romanticism. 
More  particularly  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  examine  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  the  romantic  school  in  France  and  account  for 
them  historically.  A  number  of  masterpieces  and  extracts  will 
be  read  and  discussed. 

Professor  Effinger: — 

Modern  French  Fiction. 

After  a  brief  outline  of  the  early  development  of  French  fic- 
tion, the  modern  period  will  be  studied  in  its  various  aspects. 
Among  the  authors  to  be  considered  may  be  mentioned  Hugo, 
Balzac,  Dumas  pdre,  Flaubert,  Zola,  Daudet,  Theuriet,  the  Mar- 
guerite brothers,  Maupassant,  Bazin.  Barres.  and  Anatole  France. 

PRIMARILY    FOR    GRADUATES 

Professor  Levi  : — 

Modern  French  Literature. 

Work  will  be  directed,  according  to  the  needs  of  students, 
in  the  study  of  special  periods,  of  the  history  of  special  literary 
forms,  as  the  drama  or  the  novel,  or  of  particular  authors,  or  in 
the  investigation  of  a  special  question. 

Professor  Effinger: — 
The  History  of  French  Fiction. 

A  course  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  French  fiction. 
During  the  summer  of  1909,  a  special  study  will  be  made  of  the 
fiction  of  the  Nineteenth  century. 

Assistant  Professor  Tiiieme: — 
French  Poetics. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  French  verse  structure  illus- 
trated by  readings  from  Old  French,  Classical  French,  and  Mod- 
ern French  poetry. 
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GERMANIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURE 

GERMAN 

The  advanced  and  graduate  courses  in  German,  announced 
below,  presuppose  a  reasonably  thorough  and  extended  knowledge 
of  the  written  and  spoken  language,  and  an  acquaintance  with  some 
of  the  masterpieces  of  modern  (Jerman  literature,  both  of  which 
may  he  obtained  from  the  undergraduate  work  not  here  mentioned. 
The  minimum  requirement  of  undergraduate  preparation  for  the 
graduate  courses  consists  of  Courses  i,  2,  3,  4,  9,  10,  and  options 
in  5a,  sb,  sc,  5t/.  7,  6a,  6b,  6c,  6d,  and  8,  as  described  in  the  Uni- 
versity Calendar  for  1907- 1908,  or  work  equivalent  to  the  courses 
mentioned. 

Courses  5a,  sb.  sr,  srf,  7.  6a,  6b,  6c.  6d,  and  8  are  primarily 
intended  for  undergraduates,  but  are  recommended  to  graduates  who 
wish  to  study  the  best  productions  of  the  German  classics. 

Academic  Session,  1909- 1910 
Professor  Winkler: — 
Goethe's  Faust. 

Lectures  and  recitations.  Thomas'  edition.  The  drama  is 
studied  as  a  work  of  art,  and  the  life  and  thought  of  Goethe, 
atTording  a  basis  for  its  interpretation,  are  carefully  reviewed  and 
analyzed.  An  excellent  Goethe  library,  which  contains  the  most 
important  critical  material  on  Faust,  affords  ample  opportunity 
for  special  study.  Advanced  course  open  to  undergraduates  and 
graduates. — Tn'o  hours  a  n'cck,  throuf^lwut  the  year. 

History  of  German  Literature. 

Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  A  survey  of  German  litera- 
ture in  its  development  from  the  beginnings  down  to  the  death  of 
Lessing,  with  special  regard  to  imjjortant  epochs,  notable  liter- 
ary monuments,  and  underlying  intellectual  movements.  Vogt  und 
Koch,  Geschichte  der  dcutschen  Litteratur  von  den  altesten  Zeiten 
bis  zwr  Gegenwart.  Robertson.  History  of  German  Literature. 
Advanced  course  open  to  undergraduates  and  graduates. — Two 
hours  a  7i'cck,  thronfj^hout  the  year. 

(Jennan  Romanticism. 

Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  The  beginnings  of  German 
Romanticism.  Influence  of  Kant.  Fichte.  and  Schelling  upon  the 
Romantic  movement.  Its  relation  to  German  Classicism  and  to 
the  social  and  [jolitical  life  of  the  times.  The  younger  Romantic 
movement.  The  period  of  the  wars  of  liberation.  The  intel- 
lectual and  political  movements  kading  to  the  revolution  of  1848. 
Advanced  course  open  to  undergraduates  and  graduates. — Two 
hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 
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Proseminary  in  Schiller. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  Schiller's  life  and  works  with 
special  emphasis  upon  his  philosophical  speculations  and  their 
influence  upon  his  poetical  activity.  Reports  and  discussions. 
Primarily  for  graduates. — Two  hours  a  ivcek,  throughout  the  year. 

Teachers'  Courses. 

(a)  Selected  dramas  of  Schiller,  Lessing  and  Goethe.  Lec- 
tures, discussions  and  reports. — Tivo  hours  a  week,  throughout 
the  year. 

(b)  Lectures  and  discussions  on  the  methods  of  teaching 
German  and  the  organization  of  courses. — One  hour  a  iveek,  sec- 
ond semester. 

Journal  Club: — 

Current  Literature  on  Germanic  Philology. 

Meetings  of  instructors  and  advanced  students  in  the  Ger- 
man department  are  held  once  every  two  or  three  weeks  through- 
out the  year  at  which  reports  are  made  on  important  contri- 
butions to  (jerman  philology  and  literature. 

Professor  Dikkhoff: — 

^Middle  High  German. 

Lectures  and  recitations  with  assigned  readings.  This  course 
is  intended  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  Middle  High  German ; 
incidentally  it  includes  a  brief  sketch  of  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  modern  German  phonology  and  inflection.  The  selections 
read  are  drawn  from  homiletic  prose,  folk-epic,  court-epic,  and 
lyric ;  and  in  the  translation  of  these  into  modern  German  special 
attention  is  paid  to  the  principles  underlying  change  in  the  word- 
signification.  Paul.  Mittelhochdeutsche  Grammatik,  4te  Aufl.,  and 
Rachmann,  Mittelhochdcutschcs  Lesebuch.  Reading  and  interpre- 
tation of  the  Xibelungenlied,  Gudrun  and  minor  epics.  Ad- 
vanced course  open  to  undergraduates  and  graduates. — Two  hours 
a  week,  throuf^hout  the  year. 

The  Middle  Migh  German  Court  Epic  . 

Lectures  with  collateral  readings  on  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures, composition,  legendary  setting,  language,  and  metre  of  the 
court-epic.  Reading  and  interpretation  of  Parzival.  Reports  on 
assigned  topics.  Primarily  for  graduates. — Tieo  hours  a  week, 
second  semester. 

Introductory  Course  in  Old  High  German. 

Lectures  based  upon  Rraune's  Abriss  der  althochdeutschen 
Lautlehre,  2te  Aufl.,  and  readings  from  Rraune's  Althochdeutsches 
Lesebuch,  4te  Aufl.  The  course  will  include  a  review  of  the 
history  of  the  literature  of  the  period.  Primarily  for  graduates.— 
Two  hours  a  7veek,  throughout  the  year. 
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German  Grammar. 

The  aim  of  the  course  will  be  to  give  the  student  a  compre- 
hensive and  systematic  view  of  Modern  German  Grammar.  Lec- 
tures, discussions,  and  reports.  Advanced  course  for  undergrad- 
uates and  graduates. — Ttvo  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

The  History  of  the  German  Language. 

This  course  aims  to  give  a  systematic  presentation  of  the 
general  development  of  the  German  language  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present.  A  knowledge  of  Gothic,  Old  High  German 
and  Middle  High  German  is  assumed.  Primarily  for  graduates. — 
Tzvo  hours  a  zceek,  throughout  the  year. 

Proseminary  in  Lessing. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  life  and  works  of  Lessing.  Re- 
ports and  discussions.  Primarily  for  graduates. — Two  hours  a 
zceek,  throughout  the  year. 

[Old  Saxon. 

Lectures  and  recitations.  Holthausen,  Altsachsisches  Elemcn- 
tarbuch,  and  Behagel's  edition  of  Heliand. — Two  hours  a  week, 
throughout  the  year. 

Omitted  in  1908-1909;  to  be  given  in   1909-1910.] 

Professor  Hildner: — 

Proseminary  in  the  Storm  and  Stress  Movement. 

Study  of  the  foreign  influences  and  the  social  and  literary 
conditions  of  Germany  that  gave  rise  to  the  movement.  Inves- 
tigations in  Hamann,  Herder,  Lavater,  Goethe,  Lenz,  Klinger, 
Maler  Miiller,  Schiller,  Heinse,  etc.  Reports  and  discussions. 
Primarily  for  graduates. — Tivo  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Friedrich  Hebbel. 

A  critical  study  of  his  leading  dramas.  Lectures,  discussions 
and  reports.  Advanced  course  for  undergraduates  and  graduates. 
— Tzi'O  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Boucke: — 

Heinrich  Heine. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  his  life  and  works.  Lectures  and 
reports  on  assigned  topics.  Advanced  course  open  to  undergrad- 
uates  and   graduates. — Tivo   hours   a   week,   throughout   the  year. 

Proseminary  in  Goethe. 

A  critical  study  of  the  leading  works  of  Goethe.  Reports, 
lectures,  discussions.  Primarily  for  graduates. — Two  hours  a 
week,  throughout  the  year. 
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The  History  of  German  Civilization. 

Lectures  and  readings  from  Gustav  Freytag's  Bilder  aus  der 
deiitschen  Vergangenhcit.  This  course  is  intended  to  supplement 
the  courses  in  German  literature,  and  gives  a  survey  of  the  his- 
torical development  of  German  culture  in  its  various  expressions 
up  to  the  beginning  of  this  century,  with  special  regard  to  the 
more  important  epochs.  Open  to  undergraduates  and  graduates. — 
Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

The  History  of  German  Literature  from  1848- 1900. 

A  general  survey  of  the  main  literary  currents  of  this 
period,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  leading  dramatists  and 
novelists  and  upon  the  recent  naturalistic  movement  in  Germany. 
Lectures,  discussions  and  reports.  Advanced  course  open  to  un- 
dergraduates and  graduates. — Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the 
year. 

Assistant  Professor  Florer: — 
Life  and  Works  of  Luther. 

Lectures  on  Luther's  influence  on  the  development  of  the 
German  written  language.  Discussions  of  the  relation  of  Luther's 
teachings  to  the  modern  religious  movements  in  Germany.  Ad- 
vanced course  open  to  graduates  and  undergraduates. — Two  hours 
a  week,  first  semester. 

Studies  in  the  History  of  the  German  Novel. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  novels  of  Goethe,  especially  of 
Wilhelm  Meister.  Lectures  on  Goethe's  influence  on  the  novels 
of  the  19th  century.  Discussions  and  reports.  Advanced  course 
open  to  undergraduates  and  graduates. — Two  hours  a  week, 
throughout  the  year. 

GOTHIC 

Assistant  Professor  Eggert: — 
Introductory  Course. 

Lectures  on  phonology  and  morphology,  and  reading  of  the 
Gospels.  Streitberg's  Gotisches  Elementarbuch.  This  course 
serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  German  Philology.  Pri- 
marily for  graduates. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Advanced  Course. 

The  Epistles.  Heyne's  Ulfilas,  9te  Aufl.  Primarily  for  grad- 
uates.— Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 
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SCANDINAVIAN 

Dr.  Hollander: — 
Old  Icelandic. 

Introductory  course.  Lectures  and  reading  of  selections  from 
the  Sagas.  Kahle's  altisliindisches  Elenientarbuch.  Primarily  for 
graduates. — Tzco  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year, 

PHONETICS 

Assistant  Professor  Eggert: — 
The  Elements  of  Phonetics. 

The  study  of  the  elements  of  speech-sounds,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  needs  of  candidates  preparing  to  teach  modern  lan- 
guages.— Two  hours  a  iieck,  first  or  second  semester. 

m 

Summer  Session,  1909 

The  advanced  and  graduate  courses  in  German,  announced  be- 
low, presuppose  a  reasonably  thorough  and  extended  knowledge  of 
the  written  and  spoken  language,  and  an  acquaintance  with  some 
of  the  masterpieces  of  modern  German  literature,  both  of  which 
T:iay  be  obtained  from  the  undergraduate  work  not  here  mentioned. 
The  minimum  requirement  of  undergraduate  preparation  for  the 
graduate  courses  consists  of  Courses  i,  2.  3,  4.  9.  10,  and  options 
in  5a,  5/7,  5r.  s^i,  7,  6«.  6?;.  6c.  6d.  and  8.  as  described  in  the  Uni- 
versity Calendar  for  1907-1008.  or  work  equivalent  to  the  courses 
mentioned. 

GERMAN 

Professor  Winkler: — 
Goethe's  Faust. 

Lectures  and  recitations.  Thomas'  edition.  The  drama  is 
studied  as  a  work  of  art.  and  the  life  and  thought  of  Goethe 
affording  a  basis  for  its  interpretation,  are  carefully  reviewed 
and  analyzed.  An  excellent  Goethe  library,  which  contains  the 
most  important  critical  material  on  Faust,  affords  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  special  study.  Advanced  course  open  to  undergrad- 
uates and  graduates. 

Proseminary  in  Schiller. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  Schiller's  life  and  works,  with 
special  emphasis  upon  his  philosophical  speculations  and  their 
influence  upon  his  poetical  activity.  Intended  primarily  for 
graduates. 
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German  Romanticism. 

Lectures  and  assijjned  readings.  The  beginnings  of  German 
Romanticism.  Influence  of  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Schelling  upon  the 
Romantic  movement.  Its  relation  to  German  Classicism  and  to 
the  social  and  political  life  of  the  times.  The  younger  Romantic 
movement.  The  period  of  the  wars  of  liberation.  The  intellectual 
and  political  movement  leading  to  the  revolution  of  1848.  Ad- 
vanced course  open  to  undergraduates  and  graduates. 

Of  the  above  three  courses,  the  two  elected  by  the  larger 
number  of  students  will  be  given  during  the  Summer  Session. 

Professor  Diekhoff: — 
Middle  High  German. 

Lectures  and  recitations  with  assigned  readings.  This  course 
is  intended  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  Middle  High  German  ; 
incidentally  it  includes  a  brief  sketch  of  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  modern  German  phonology  and  inflection.  The  selections 
read  are  drawn  from  homiletic  prose,  folk-epic,  court-epic,  and 
lyric :  and  in  the  translation  of  these  into  modern  German  spe- 
cial attention  is  paid  to  the  principles  underlying  change  in  the 
word-signification.  Paul,  Mittelhochdeutsche  Grammatik,  4te  Aufl.. 
and  Bachmann.  Mittclhochdeutsches  Lesebuch.  Advanced  course 
open  to  undergraduates  and  graduates. 

Introductory  Course  in  Old*  High  German. 

Lectures  based  upon  Braune's  Abriss  der  althochdeutschen 
Lautlehre,  2te  Aufl.,  and  readings  from  Braune's  Althochdeutsches 
Lesebuch.  4te  Aufl.  The  course  will  include  a  review  of  the 
history  of  the  literature  of  the  period.     Primarily  for  graduates. 

German  Grammar. 

The  aim  of  the  course  will  be  to  give  the  student  a  compre- 
hensive and  systematic  view  of  Modern  German  Grammar.  Lec- 
tures, discussions,  and  reports.  Advanced  course  for  undergrad- 
uates and  graduates. 

Of  the  above  three  courses,  the  two  selected  by  the  larger 
num])er  of  students  will  be  given  during  the  Summer  Session. 

Assistant  Professor  Roucke: — 

Proscminary  in  Goethe. 

A  critical  study  of  the  principal  works  of  Goethe.  Lectures, 
reports  and  discussions.     Primarily   for  graduates. 
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Academic  Session,  1909- 1910 

Professor  Craig,  Dr.  FrencIi,  and  Dr.  Worrell  : — 

HEBREW* 

Genesis. 

Baer  and  Delitzsch's  Text.  Gesenius'  Hebrew  Grammar  by 
Kautzch,  trans,  by  Collins,  26th  Edition.  Craig's  Hebrew  Word 
Manual. — Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Historical  Literature :    Judges  and  I  and  II  Samuel. 

Iheile's  Biblia  Hebraica.  Gesenius*  Lexicon. — Three  hours 
a  week,  second  semester. 

Prophetic  Literature. 

Amos,  Hosea,  and  Isaiah.  Study  of  the  nature  and  content  of 
prophecy  in  its  literary,  historical,  and  ethical  aspects.  Text- 
books: Hebrew  Bible,  Driver's  Hebrew  Moods  and  Tenses. — Two 
hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Poetical  Literature :   the  Book  of  Job. 

Including  study  of  the  literary  structure  and  critique  of  the 
dominant  ideas.  Baer  and  Delitzsch's  Text  and  Haupt's  Poly- 
chrome Edition  (text  by  Siegfried). — Tivo  hours  a  week,  second 
semester. 

ASSYRIAN 

Introduction  to  Easy  Historical  Inscriptions. 

From  the  Ninth  Century  b.  c,  with  study  of  the  grammar. 
Text-books :  Delitzsch's  Assyrische  LesestUcke,  vierte  AuHage. — 
Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Historical   Inscriptions. 

Selections  from  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia 
(R.   I-V). — Three   hours  a  tveek.  second  semester.      [1909-1910.] 

Babylonians  Epics: 

Stories  of  Creation,  the  Deluge,  and  the  War  of  Marduk 
against  Tiamat,  with  lectures  on  the  Cosmology  of  the  Babylon- 
ians.— Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Religious  Literature. 

King's  "The  Prayers  of  the  Lifting-up  of  the  hand.*'  Craig's 
"Religious  Texts." — Tivo  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 


•Candidates  for  a  higher  deRrec  who  wish  to  elect  a  Semitic  languaRe 
as  one  of  the  subjects  leading  to  the  degree,  must  have  previously  com- 
pleted Courses  i  and  2  in  Hebrew,  or  an  equivalent  thereto  in  some  Semitic 
language. 
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HISTORY  AND  ARCHiCOLOQY 

Lectures  on  the  Ancient  Babylonians,  Assyrians,  Hebrew, 
Phoenicians. 

The  lectures  are  based  on  the  study  of  the  monuments. — Ttvo 
hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  Israel  and  Judah. 

From  earliest  times  to  the  Reformation  of  Ezra. 
Lectures.    Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Lectures.     Study  of  the  Prophetic  Books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. 
Lectures.     The  Religion  of  the  Semites. 
Lectures.     The  Wisdom  Literature  of  the  Jews  and  com- 
parisons with  similar  productions  by  other  peoples. 

ARABIC 

Introductory  Course. 

Grammar  and  reading.  Socin's  Arabic  Grammar  (English 
edition)  and  Briinow's  Chrestomathy. — Ttvo  hours  a  week,  second 
semester. 

Selected  Suras  from  the  Quran. 

Chrestomathia  Quarani  Arabica,  Nallino,  with  introductory 
lectures  on  the  life  of  Muhammed  and  Muhammedanism. — Tzvo 
hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

ARAMAIC,  5YRIAC,  ETHIOPIC 

Courses  in  Aramaic,  Syriac,  Ethiopic  are  arranged  to  suit  the 
needs  of  advanced  students. 

HELLENISTIC  GREEK 

New  Testament. 

a.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  including  grammatical  study  of 
the  peculiarities  of  Hellenistic  Greek,  and  historical  introduction 
to  the  book.  Text-books :  Westcott  and  Hort's  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment, revised  edition  with  introduction  by  Ph.  Schaflf ;  Thayer's 
Winer's  New  Testament  Grammar ;  Blass'  Grammar  of  New  Tes- 
tament Greek;  Thayer's  Greek-English  Lexicon. — Two  hours  a 
iveek,  first  semester. 

b.  I  Corinthians,  II  Corinthians,  and  the  study  of  the  Apostolic 
Age.  Grammar  and  lexicon  as  in  the  first  semester,  and  Liddell 
and  Scott's  Lexicon. — Two  hours  a  zveek,  second  semester, 

Septuagint. 

Selections  from  the  historical  books  and  the  prophets  with 
comparison  of  the  Hebrew  and  Vulgate  Texts.     Swete's  Edition. 
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week  in  a  general  ex  tempore  discussion  of  the  work  under  con- 
sideration. The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  lay  a  foundation  for  cor- 
rectly estimating  literary  masterpieces  of  varying  types.  The  list 
of  masterpieces  is  as  follows :  Spenser's  Faery  Queen ;  Shake- 
speare's Sonnets ;  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  and  Paradise  Re- 
gained ;  Dryden's  Absalom  and  Achitophel ;  Pope's  Essay  on  Man ; 
Wordsworth's  Prelude,  and  Excursion ;  Tennyson's  Maud,  and 
Idylls  of  the  King :  Browning's  The  Ring  and  the  Book ;  Swin- 
burne's Atalanta  in  Calydon. — Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Shakespeare  Seminary. 

The  method  is  similar  to  that  in  the  preceding  course.  The 
plays  selected  are:  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream:  The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice;  As  You  Like  It;  Twelfth  Night;  The  Tempest: 
Richard  III;  the  two  parts  of  Henry  IV;  Henry  V;  Romeo  and 
Juliet ;  Hamlet ;  Othello  ;  King  Lear ;  Macbeth ;  Coriolanus. — 
Three  hours  a  zvcek,  second  semester. 

American  Literature  Seminary. 

Authors  Ftudied :  Irving,  Cooper,  Bryant,  Emerson,  Haw- 
thorne, Longfellow,  Whittier,  Poe,  Holmes,  Thoreau,  Lowell, 
Bayard  Taylor,  Howells,  and  James.  Representative  works  of 
the  authors  named  are  studied,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  dis- 
cover the  distinctively  American  element  by  a  comparative  study 
with  British  authors.— 77irrr  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 
When  this  subject  is  taken  for  an  advanced  degree,  individual 
work  is  assigned  for  the  first  semester,  upon  which  the  candi- 
date is  expected  to  make  weekly  reports. 

Poetics. 

Lectures.  Candidates  who  take  their  major  in  English  Liter- 
ature are  expected  to  takq  this  course  in  connection  with  the 
seminary  work  in  English  Literature  and  Shakespeare. — One  hour 
a  iveek,  throughout  the  year. 

Studies  in  the  Text  of  Shakespeare. 

The  aim  will  be  to  illustrate  the  method  of  textual  study  as 
applied  to  a  play  like  Hamlet,  and  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome 
in  establishing  a  text.  The  McMillan  Shakespeare  Library  af- 
fords a  very  full  apparatus  for  tticsc  studies. — Throughout  the 
y^ear. 

The  Development  of  the  English  Novel. 

A  study  of  the  rise  of  the  novel  in  England  as  an  art  form, 
with  an  attempt  to  discover  the  i)rinciple  of  its  development.  Lec- 
tures, discussions,  and  readings  in  the  works  of  LyIy,  Greene. 
Lodge,  Nashc.  Sidney,  Bunyan.  Defoe.  S>\^ift.  Addison  and 
Steele.  Richardson,  Fielding,  Smollett,  Sterne,  and  others. — Two 
hours  a  zvcek,  first   semester. 
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Prose  Fiction  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Lectures,  discussions,  and  readings  in  the  works  of  Scott, 
Austen,  Bulwer-Lytton,  Disraeli,  Dickens,  the  Bronte  sisters, 
George  Eliot,  Reade,  Trollope,  Kingsley,  Meredith,  Blackmore, 
Hardy,  Stevenson,  and  others. — Ttco  hours  a  xveek,  second  se- 
me si  er. 

A  Study  of  Poetic  Forms  (Epic,  Lyric,  Drama). 

Readings  in  the  works  of  Tennyson,  Arnold,  Morris,  Rossetti, 
and  Swinburne.  Some  attention  will  be  given  to  English  metres. 
— Three  hours  a  iveck,  second  semester. 

Studies  in  the  Poetry  of  Browning. 
Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Professor  Strauss  and  Assistant  Professor  Tilley: — 

Contemporary  Drama. 

A  brief  review  of  the  drama  from  Sheridan  to  Bulwer-Lytton 
will  be  followed  by  closer  study  of  the  principal  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury dramatists,  with  attention  to  continental  influences.  Rob- 
ertson, Gilbert,  Pinero,  Jones,  Yeats,  Philips,  and  others  will  be 
studied  and  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  discover  the  present 
tendencies  of  the  drama.  The  course  presupposes  a  knowledge 
of  Elizabethan  and  Seventeenth  Century  drama,  and  is  open 
only  to  those  who  receive  special  permission.    . 

7\i.'o  hours  a  zceek,  second  semester. 

Summer  Session,  1909 

Graduate  students  competent  to  enroll  for  a  higher  degree  will 
be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  do  work  in  English  along  the  lines 
best  suited  to  their  needs.  The  courses  offered  below  are  con- 
sidered well  adapted  to  the  greater  number. 

Assistant  Professor  Tilley  : — 
Historical   EngHsh   Grammar. 

By  the  study  of  the  principles  of  historical  grammar,  of  com- 
parative grammar,  and  of  the  psychology  of  speech,  modern 
English  grammar  is  shown  to  be  a  living  outgrowth  of  the  past 
stages  of  the  language.  This  course  is  designed  especially  for 
teachers  of  English  grammar. 
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Dramatic  History  and  Technique. 

With  special  reference  to  Shakespeare,  his  predecessors,  and 
his  contemporaries.  This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  gradu- 
ate students  working  towards  a  higher  degree.  Pollard's  "Eng- 
lish Miracle  Plays,"  Woodbridge's  "Drama,  its  Law  and  its  Tech- 
nique," TenB rink's  "Five  Lectures  on  Shakespeare,"  Lewis  Camp- 
bell's "Tragic  Drama,"  and  Bradley's  "Shakespearean  Tragedy," 
will  be  found  useful  books  of  reference  for  this  course.  [For 
candidates  who  have  already  been  over  this  course,  the  readings 
and  discussions  will  be  varied  to  meet  their  needs.] 

Professor  Demmon: — 
Chaucer. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  students  three  things, 
some  acquaintance  with  mediaeval  life  as  it  is  illustrated  by  the 
Canterbury  Tales,  an  understanding  of  the  English  language  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  a  familiarity  with  Chaucer  and  his 
poetry.  A  system  of  pronunciation  will  be  taught  approximating 
to  that  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  Prologue  and  several  of 
the  Tales  will  be  read  in  class,  and  some  of  Chaucer's  other 
works  will  be  assigned  for  outside  reading. 

Poetics. 

A  study  of  poetic  forms  (Epic,  Lyric,  Drama)  as  illustrated  in 
the  works  of  Tennyson,  Arnold,  Morris,  Rossetti,  and  Swinburne. 
Introduction  to  the  study  of  English  metres. 

Professor  Strauss: — 

Studies  in  the  Poetry  of  Browning. 

RHETORIC 

The  advanced  and  graduate  courses  described  below  presup- 
pose an  acquaintance  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  rhetoric 
and  a  reasonable  proficiency  in  the  technique  of  prose.  The  study 
of  composition,  except  where  it  is  pursued  with  reference  to  the 
theory  of  teaching,  is  regarded  as  an  undergraduate  study. 

Academic  Session,  1909- 1910 
Professor  Scott: — 

Interpretations  of  Literature  and  Art. 

The  Brst  weeks  of  the  course  are  given  to  a  discussion  of  the 
leading  principles  of  criticism.  These  principles  are  then  ap- 
plied in  the  appreciation  and  interpretation  of  specimens  of  lit- 
erature and  art.  The  course  is  conducted  as  a  seminary. — Two 
hours  a  week,  first  semester. 
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Newspaper  Writing:    Theory  and  Practice. 

Intended    for  students   who   are    preparing   to    do    newspaper 

work.     The  class  will  prepare  and  publish,  in  the  course  of  the 

semester,   several  issues   of   a   daily   paper. — Two    hours   a   week, 
first  semester. 

Seminary  in  Advanced  Composition. 

This  course  is  intended  for  a  limited  number  of  advanced 
students  who  write  with  facility  and  are  in  the  habit  of  writing, 
but  who  desire  personal  criticism  and  direction.  Although  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  will  be  spent  in  the  discussion  of  the 
manuscripts  submitted  for  correction,  there  will  be  talks  upon 
the  essentials  of  English  Composition  and  the  principles  of  criti- 
cism and  revision.  Open  only  to  students  who  receive  special 
permission. — Two  hours  a  week,  throughout   the  year. 

Prose  Fiction. 

Studies  in  the  structure  and  function  of  the  leading  types  of 
prose  fiction,  including  the  short  story. — Two  hours  a  week,  sec- 
ond semester. 

Teachers'  Course.     Methods  of  Teaching  English  Compo- 
sition and  Rhetoric. 

The  course  includes  an  outline  of  the  principles  of  rhetoric 
and  a  discussion  of  the  chief  problems  of  composition  teaching. — 
One  hour  a  week,  second  semester. 

Seminary  in  Rhetoric  and  Criticism. 

The  subjects  of  discussion  vary  from  year  to  year.  Among 
the  problems  to  be  investigated  are  the  following:  The  origins 
of  prose ;  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  leading  types  of  dis- 
course ;  the  psychology  of  figures  of  speech  ;  the  rhythm  of  prose ; 
the  sociological  basis  of  the  principles  of  usage.  In  1909-1910  a 
study  is  made  of  the  origin,  development  and  laws  of  the  process 
of  communication. — Two  hours  a  zvcck,  throughout  the  year. 

Assistant  Professor  Thomas: — 
Studies  in  the  Theory  of  Style. 

Analysis  will  be  made  of  some  of  the  most  noted  essays  on 
style  by  authors  representing  the  various  points  of  view  from 
which  the  subject  has  been  considered.  Among  others,  De 
Quincey,  Spencer,  Pater,  and  Stevenson  will  be  taken  up.  This 
course  will  be  conducted  as  a  seminary. — Tzvo  hours  a  week, 
second  semester. 
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Short  Story  Writing. 

Analytic  studies  in  the  technique  of  the  short  story  will  be 
accompanied  by  constructive  work  in  story  writing. — Ttvo  hours 
a  week,  second  semester. 

Summer  Session,  1909 

Assistant  Professor  Thomas: — 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Argumentation. 

A  study  of  the  principles  which  underlie  argument.  Special 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  brief,  and  the  relative  value  of 
various  forms  of  proof.  This  course  is  intended  for  those  who 
desire  special  training  for  the  teaching  of  argumentation. 

Advanced  Studies  in  Rhetorical  Theory. 

A  study  of  the  province  and  interrelation  of  the  type-forms 
of  discourse ;  description,  narration,  exposition,  and  argument. 
Special  problems  in  the  function  and  structure  of  each  type  will 
be  outlined  for  individual  investigation.  Each  student  will  be 
expected  to  choose  some  topic  for  special  study. 

ORATORY 

Academic  Session,  1909-1910 

« 

Professor  Trueblood: — 

Study  of  Great  Orators. 

Lectures  on  methods  of  public  address  and  sources  of  power. 
Study  of  representative  orations.  Structure  of  the  oration.  Qual- 
ities of  a  good  oration.  Brief  making.  The  preparation  and  de- 
livery of  speeches.  Those  who  desire  at  some  time  to  enter  the 
public  debating  contests  should  take  this  course. — Two  hours  a 
week,  first  semester. 

Debating. 

Study  and  application  of  the  principles  of  argumentation. 
Preparation  of  briefs.  Leading  questions  of  the  day  studied  and 
debated  in  class.  The  aim  is  to  develop  readiness  in  extempore 
speaking,  to  give  freedom  and  ease  on  the  platform,  and  to  culti- 
vate the  logical  processes  of  analysis  and  discrimination.  All 
who  expect  to  enter  the  debating  contests  or  who  expect  to  teach 
argumentation  should  take  this  course. — Two  hours  a  week. 
throughout  the  year. 
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Shakespearean  Reading. 

Critical  study  of  four  plays,  two  tragedies  and  two  comedies. 
Analysis  of  character,  plot  and  incident.  Expressional  reading  of 
principal  scenes.  Characters  assigned  to  members  of  the  class  and 
scenes  presented  from  the  platform.  Public  recitals  twice  each 
semester.  Plays  to  be  selected. — T^vo  hours  a  zvcek,  throughout 
the  year. 

Professor  Truerlood  and  Mr.  Hollister: — 
Advanced  Public  Speaking. 

Examination  of  the  Webster-Hayne,  the  Lincoln-Douglas  and 
other  great  debates.  Briefing  of  a  public  question,  and  the  prep- 
aration and  delivery  by  each  student  of  an  extended  address. 
Participation  in  the  public  debating  or  oratorical  contest  of  the 
semester  required,  or  the  presentation  of  an  equivalent  amount  of 
practical  speaking  before  public  assemblies. — Two  hours  a  week, 
second  semester. 

Mr.  Hollister: — 

Forensic  Masterpieces. 

This  course  is  dcsiK'itd  to  cultivate  an  appreciation  of  the 
oratory  of  a  few  leading  English-speaking  orators,  and  to  develop 
expressive  reading  and  speaking.  A  critical  study  of  the  princi- 
pal speeches  of  five  or  six  great  orators,  and  delivery  from  the 
platform  of  extracts  from  those  speeches.  Selections  made  from 
the  following :  Hamilton,  Webster,  Phillips.  Lincoln,  Beecher, 
Chatham,   Burke,   Erskinc,   Bright,   and   Gladstone. 

Summer  Session,  igog 

Professor  Trueblood  : — 

Debating. 

Study  and  application  of  the  principles  of  argumentation. 
Preparation  of  briefs.  Leading  questions  of  the  day  studied  and 
debated  in  class.  The  aim  is  to  develop  readiness  in  extempore 
speakine:.  to  give  freedom  and  ease  on  the  platform,  and  to  culti- 
vate the  logical  processes  of  analysis  and  discrimination.  All 
who  expect  to  enter  the  debating  contests  or  who  expect  to  teach 
argumentation  should  take  this  course. 

vShakcspearean  Reading. 

Critical  study  of  four  plays,  two  tragedies  and  two  comedies. 
Analysis  of  character,  plot  and  incident.  Expressional  reading 
of  principal  scenes.  Characters  assigned  to  members  of  the 
class  and  scenes  prc.sented  from  the  platform.  Public  recitals. 
Plays  to  be  selected. 
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MUSIC 

In  addition  to  the  undergraduate  courses  in  choral  music,  har- 
n:ony,  history  of  music,  musical  analysis,  counterpoint,  etc.,  special 
courses  are  provided  for  graduate  students. 

These  courses  are  divided  into  two  groups.  The  first  group, 
simple  and  double  counterpoint,  canon  and  fugue,  free  composition 
and  instrumentation,  is  intended  for  such  students  as  have  the 
proper  preliminary  training,  and  possess  the  special  talent  necessary 
for  creative  work.  The  second  group  represents  original  research 
in  the  history  of  music,  criticism  of  the  literature  of  music,  or  re- 
search work  in  the  evolution  of  musical  instruments.  The  success- 
ful prosecution  of  work  in  these  courses  demands  the  same  pre- 
liminary training  as  the  studies  in  the  first  group,  and  for  the  last 
named  course  a  thorough  scientific  preparation. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  opportunities  for  hear- 
ing music,  without  which  work  of  a  critical  nature  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  are  exceptional ;  while  the  Stearns  Collection  of  Musical 
Instruments,  including  representatives  of  all  classes  of  instruments 
(nearly  sixteen  hundred  in  number),  furnishes  ample  material  for 
research.  The  special  library  on  this  subject  is  already  of  con- 
siderable importance,  and  additions  are  being  constantly  made  of 
the  most  important  works  bearing  on  this,  and  the  other  subjects, 
indicated  as  proper  for  graduate  work.  While  simple  counterpoint 
is  included  in  undergraduate  work,  it  is  desirable  that  students  pur- 
suing graduate  work  in  the  first  group  should  have  mastered  it, 
although  it  is  not  demanded  as  a  condition  of  entrance  upon  the 
work. 

Academic  Session,  1909-1910 
Professor  Stanley: — 

FIRST    GROUP 

Simple  Counterpoint. 

Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

(Only  in  exceptional  cases  will  this  be  regarded  as  graduate 
work.) 

Double  Counterpoint. 

Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Canon  and  Fugue. 

T7V0  hours  a  zveck,  throughout  the  year. 

Free  Composition,  and  Instrumentation. 
Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 
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SECOND   GROUP 

Historical  Research. 

Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Musical  Criticism. 

Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

(This  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  more  general  course 
given  to  undergraduates,  as  this  involves  special  research,  and 
careful  analysis  of  the  principles  of  criticism  as  applied  to  music 
and  its  literature.) 

Research  in  the  Evolution  of  Musical  Instruments. 

Time  to  be  arranged. 

Original  work  in  research  will  be  required  of  candidates  for 
the  doctor's  degree,  who  take  music  as  one  of  their  subjects.  The 
scope  of  this  work  will  depend  upon  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, i.  e.,  whether  a  major  or  minor.  If  music  is  a  major,  the 
general  conditions  respecting  a  thesis  must  be  complied  with ;  if 
a  minor,  the  amount  of  work  required  will  be  determined  by  the 
committee  in  charge. 

HISTORY 

Academic  Session,  1909-19x0 
Professor  Hudson  : — 

The  History  of  Europe  since  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia. 

This  period  is  covered  in  two  courses,  each  three  hours  a 
week.  The  course  given  the  first  semester  deals  mainly  with  the 
condition  of  society  and  government  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution, 
and  with  the  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  era,  as  marking  the 
transition  between  the  old  and  the  new  political  and  social  order. 
In  the  course  given  the  second  semester,  the  emphasis  is  laid 
upon  the  national  movement  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  a 
careful  study  is  made  of  the  establishment  of  Italian  and  German 
unity  and  of  the  work  of  Cavour  and  of  Bismarck. 

Professor  Dow: — 

Medieval  Civilization  and  the  Rise  of  Modem  States. 

In  this  work  a  study  is  made  of  the  institutions  and  life  of 
the  middle  ages,  with  special  reference  to  the  principal  problems 
encountered  and  the  principal  measures  taken  toward  the  build- 
ing of  those  states  through  which  western  Europe  was  ruled  by 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. — Lectures,  reading,  and  discus- 
sions; three  hours  per  week,  during  the  first  semester. 
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The  Age  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation. 

In  this  work  a  study  is  made  of  the  civilization  and  history 
of  Europe  in  the  later  middle  ages  and  sixteenth  century,  with 
special  reference  to  the  Reformation, — its  many-sided  background 
and  environment,  and  certain  features  of  its  progress  and  out- 
come.— Lectures,  reading,  and  discussions ;  three  hours  per  week, 
during  the  second  semester. 

Introductory  Historical  Seminary. 

An  orderly  survey  is  made  of  the  various  sorts  of  work  done 
toward  the  writing  of  truthful  history,  and  exercises  are  con- 
ducted to  give  some  practical  acquaintance  with  the  principal 
methods  and  tools  employed  in  the  study  of  history. — Two  hours 
per  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Seminary  in  Medieval  History. 

In  this  work  the  members  of  the  Seminary  cooperate  with 
the  instructor  in  the  study  of  some  subject  from  the  sources. 
The  subject  chosen  usually  belongs  to  the  period  of  the  later  mid- 
dle ages  or  early  modem  times. — Two  hours  per  week,  throughout 
the  year. 

Professor  Cross: — 

Studies  in  English  History  since  the  Reformation. 

The  period  covered  by  this  work  extends  from  the  Reforma- 
tion to  the  Revolution  of  1688  inclusive.  Three  successive  phases 
of  the  subject  are  dealt  with  in  courses  given  in  different  years. 
The  first  course,  which  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  separation 
from  Rome  under  Henry  V^lll.,  and  the  completion  of  the  Refor- 
mation settlement  under  Elizabeth,  takes  into  account  the  char- 
acteristics of  Tudor  absolutism,  foreign  relations,  and  intellec- 
tual, social,  and  industrial  conditions,  so  far  as  they  touch  the 
main  problem.  The  second  course  is  devoted  to  the  Puritan  Rev- 
olution. Beginning  with  the  situation  at  the  accession  of  the 
Stuart  dynasty  the  relations  between  the  Crown,  Parliament,  and 
the  Nation  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  will  be  traced  to 
detail.  In  the  concluding  course  of  the  cycle  the  nature  and 
meaning  of  the  Restoration,  with  particular  reference  to  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Church,  are  first  examined.  Among  the  remaining 
topics  treated  are :  The  home  and  foreign  policy  of  Charles  II 
and  James  II,  the  causes  leading  to  the  expulsion  of  the  latter 
monarch,  the  various  steps  in  constitutional  development,  the 
attempts  to  secure  toleration  for  Dissenters,  and  the  course  of 
political  thought  to  1689. 
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Following  introductory  lectures  by  the  instructor  on  the  gen- 
eral features  and  the  sources  and  literature  of  the  period  to  be 
studied,  the  bulk  of  the  work  will  consist  of  discussions  and 
reports  by  the  students  on  assigned  topics,  with  a  view  to  afford 
training  in  critical  and  constructive  use  of  standard  histories, 
monographs,  and  original  documents. 

The  course  for  1909-1910  deals  with  the  Reformation. — Ttvo 
hours  a  tveek,  throughout  the  year. 

Summer  Session,  1909 
Professor  Dow: — 

The  Later  Middle  Ages  and  the  Reformation. 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  already  have  some 
knowledge  of  general  European  history.  The  work  will  consist 
of  studies  of  the  history  of  Europe  from  the  thirteenth  to  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  reference  primarily  to  the 
many-sided  environment  of  the  Reformation.  Lectures,  reading, 
reports,  and  discussions. 

Introductory  Historical  Seminary. 

In  this  course  an  orderly  survey  will  be  made  of  the  various 
sorts  of  work  done  toward  the  writing  of  truthful  history,  and 
exercises  will  be  conducted  to  give  some  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  principal  methods  and  tools  employed  by  serious  stu- 
dents of  history. 

Professor  Cross: — 

General  History  of  England. 

From  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  Puritan  Revolution. 
This  course,  beginning  with  the  foundation  of  the  Tudor  abso- 
lutism, deals  in  broad  outline  with  the  English  Renaissance,  the 
Reformation  and  Counter-Reformation,  the  policy  and  work  of 
Elizabeth,  and  the  conflict  between  the  Crown  and  Parliament 
under  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  culminating  in  the  Puritan  Revolu- 
tion. Social,  industrial,  and  intellectual  conditions  are  consid- 
ered in  connection  with  the  political  and  constitutional  history. 
Some  attention  is  paid  to  bibliography.  There  will  be  three  lec- 
tures and  one  oral  quiz  a  week,  and  collateral  reading  and 
written  work  may  be  re<iuired. 
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OOVERNMENT 

Academic  Session,  1909- 1910 
Professor  Fairlie: — 

National  Administration  of  the  United  States. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  United  States  national  govern- 
ment in  action.  It  begins  with  a  brief  analysis  of  the  federal 
system,  the  organization  and  procedure  of  Congress  and  the 
special  executive  powers  of  the  Senate.  This  is  followed  by  a 
study  of  the  legislative  and  administrative  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  cabinet  and  each  of  the  executive  departments  and  their 
various  administrative  services,  such  as  the  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular service,  revenue  administration,  the  postoffice,  etc.  The 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  development  of  its  work  will 
be  discussed  with  reference  to  the  means  and  opportunities  of 
entering  the  administrative  service.  A  brief  survey  will  also  be 
given  of  the  organization  and  jurisdiction  of  the  national  ju- 
diciary in  the  United  States. — Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

State  and  Local  Administration. 

In  this  course  will  be  given  a  general  and  comparative  survey 
of  government  in  the  different  states  of  the  American  Union. 
Some  time  will  be  given  to  the  development  of  constitutions. 
Each  of  the  three  departments  of  State  government  will  then  be 
examined :  the  legislatures,  the  judiciary,  and  the  governors  and 
other  State  officers  and  institutions.  Local  government,  includ- 
ing county,  township  and  municipal  administration,  will  be  stud- 
ied. And  the  organization  of  political  parties,  and  their  influence 
on  the  workings  of  the  governmental  machinery,  will  be  briefly 
discussed. — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

The  Government  of  Michigan. 

After  tracing  constitutional  and  political  development  in 
Michigan,  the  various  organs  of  State  and  local  government  in 
this  State  are  studied  in  turn :  the  legislature,  the  judicial  sys- 
tem, the  governor,  and  other  State  officers  and  institutions,  and 
local  administration  in  the  counties,  townships,  and  cities.  Elec- 
tion methods  will  also  be  examined  in  the  light  of  the  new  leg- 
islation on  primaries.  The  new  State  Constitution  will  be  used 
as  the  basis  for  study :  but  this  will  be  explained  and  interpreted 
by  statutes,  judicial  decisions,  and  governmental  practice. — Two 
hours  a  week,  second  semester. 
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English  Political  Institutions. 

While  dealing  primarily  with  present  institutions,  this  course 
will  necessarily  treat  of  their  development,  especially  during  the 
nineteenth  century.  Among  the  topics  considered  will  be:  the 
supremacy  of  Parliament,  the  democratization  and  dominance  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  system  of  cabinet  government,  the 
influence  of  the  Crown  and  the  House  of  Lords,  the  party  sys- 
tem, election  methods  and  parliamentary  procedure.  A  brief  out- 
line will  also  be  given  of  the  judicial  system,  local  government, 
and  the  system  of  colonial  government. — Three  hours  a  week, 
first  semester. 

Comparative  Administration. 

Two  courses  dealing  with  national  and  local  administration 
will  be  offered  in  alternate  years.  In  the  former  a  study  will  be 
made  of  the  various  branches  of  national  administration  in  the 
principal  European  countries  in  comparison  with  the  correspond- 
ing services  in  the  United  States.  In  the  second  course  a  similar 
comparison  will  be  made  of  American  and  European  local  gov- 
ernment. Special  attention  will  be  given  to  local  administration 
in  the  United  States  and  England,  showing  in  the  latter  country 
the  changes  during  the  nineteenth  century  from  the  former  aris- 
tocratic and  decentralized  methods  to  the  present  democratic 
regime  under  administrative  control  by  the  central  government. 
With  this  will  be  compared  the  highly  centralized  French  system 
of  local  administration,  the  less  centralized  but  more  bureaucratic 
administration  in  Prussia,  and  the  system  of  special  .administra- 
tive courts  in  both  countries.  The  study  naturally  discloses  strik- 
ing points  of  difference  from  American  arrangements,  and  sug- 
gests discussion  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  different  meth- 
ods.— Two  hours  a  iveek,  second  semester. 

Municipal  Administration. 

Two  connected  courses  are  given  on  this  subject,  running 
throughout  the  year.  That  given  the  first  semester  deals  with 
municipal  development  and  the  functions  of  municipal  govern- 
ment. The  historical  part  considers  briefly  ancient  and  medieval 
cities,  and  more  at  length  English,  American  and  nineteenth  cen- 
tury development.  The  discussion  of  municipal  activities  includes 
the  various  services,  such  as  the  police,  fire  brigades,  health 
departments,  schools,  charities,  public  works,  municipal  lighting 
and  street  railways ;  and  in  each  field  there  is  a  study  of  devel- 
opment, present  conditions  and  methods  of  administration  in  the 
leading  cities  of  Europe  and  America,  with  a  discussion  of  dis- 
puted problems,  such  as  the  control  of  the  police  and  municipal 
ownership. 
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In  the  second  semester  course,  a  study  is  made  of  municipal 
•  organization,  methods  of  central  control  and  local  politics.  This 
begins  with  a  study  of  municipal  organization  in  the  United 
States,  including  the  recent  tendencies  to  centralize  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  mayor.  With  the  American  methods  are  compared 
the  English  system  of  government  by  council  and  the  systems  of 
France  and  Prussia.  This  is  followed  by  a  study  of  legrislativc, 
judicial  and  administrative  control  over  municipal  officials  in  the 
various  countries.  The  last  part  of  the  course  deals  with  po- 
litical parties  in  cities,  recent  legislation  concerning  primaries, 
municipal  reform  movements  and  organizations,  and  the  relation 
of  politics  to  municipal  administration. — Three  hours  a  week, 
throughout  the  year. 

Political  Parties. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  parties  and  party  organization 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  of  the  present  system  of 
party  machinery  in  these  countries  and  its  influence  on  the  gov- 
ernment, and  of  recent  and  proposed  political  reforms,  includ- 
ing legislation  on  party  primaries.  Lectures  and  readings  in 
Ostrogorski's  Democracy  and  the  Organisation  of  Political  Par- 
ties, Woodburn's  Political  Parties,  Macy's  Party  Organisation  and 
other  books. — Two  hours  a  iveek,  one  semester. 

Seminary  in  Administration. 

These  are  courses  for  original  research  on  special  topics,  in 
national,  state  or  local  administration.  Special  arrangements 
made  with  qualified  students. — Two  hours  a  week,  each  semester. 

See  also  Courses  in  Roman  Law  and  Jurisprudence,  page  — . 

Additional  advanced  courses  in  Public  Law  are  offered  in  the 
Law  Department,  viz. :  Constitutional  Law,  Public  Officers,  Tax- 
ation, Public  Corporations,  and  the  Science  of  Jurisprudence. 

AMERICAN  HISTORY 

All  of  the  courses  in  American  history  may  be  of  interest  to 
graduate  students.  This  will  depend  on  the  amount  of  undergrad- 
uate work  they  have  done  and  the  nature  of  their  previous  study. 
The  general  plan  of  work  includes  the  following  group  of  courses 
which  covers  the  several  fields  of  American  history  and  culminates 
in  a  seminary  devoted  to  original  research.  A  teacher's  course, 
which  is  not  mentioned  below,  is  given  the  second  semester.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  practical  talks  to  those  intending  to  teach,  on 
the  purposes  and  methods  of  historical  instruction,  and  gives  useful 
information  concerning  biliography  and  other  aids  used  by  the 
secondary  teacher. 
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Academic  Session,  1909-19x0 
Professor  Van  Tyne: — 

Seminary  in  American  History. 

This  course  is  primarily  for  graduate  students  who  have  al- 
ready done  considerable  historical  work.  The  object  is  to  give 
training  in  the  investigation  of  historical  problems,  in  the  hand- 
ling of  original  material,  and  in  the  proper  presentation  of  re- 
ports. Graduate  students  will  receive  individual  attention  and  as- 
sistance in  the  prosecution  of  their  investigations. — Txvo  hours  a 
week,  throughout  the  year. 

Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  the  United  States, 
1775-1861. 

In  this  course  lectures  are  given  twice  a  week.  Once  a  week 
the  class  is  divided  into  sections  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
informally  the  topics  presented  in  the  lecture,  and  to  enable 
students  to  make  reports  on  collateral  reading  and  other  assigned 
tasks.  The  purpose  of  the  lectures  is  not  to  give  a  symmetrical 
narrative  account  of  the  history  of  the  United  States,  but  to  treat 
somewhat  carefully  the  more  significant  constitutional  problems, 
to  interpret  signal  movements,  to  point  out  the  bearings  and  rela- 
tionships of  facts.  An  effort  is  also  made  to  trace  the  political 
and  social  development  of  the  country. — Three  times  a  zveek, 
throughout  the  year. 

Professor  Paxson  : — 

American  Colonial  History. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  trace  the  development  of  our 
early  history  as  far  as  the  Revolution.  The  lectures  are  intended 
to  emphasize  the  more  important  phases,  to  interpret  facts,  and 
to  show  their  relations.  Some  attention  is  given  to  the  period 
of  discovery,  the  cartography,  and  to  the  plans  and  characteristics 
of  colonizing  nations.  Chief  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  social,  industrial,  and  political  life  of  the  English 
colonies,  and  to  the  growth  of  American  institutions  and  princi- 
ples.— Three  times  a  week,  second  semester. 

United  States  History   from   the   Beginning  of  the  Civil 
War  (i860)  to  the  Present  Time. 

In  addition  to  the  political  and  constitutional  questions  of 
the  war  and  reconstruction  periods,  the  lectures  will  deal  with  the 
social  and  economic  conditions  existing  in  the  North  and  the 
South,  both  during  those  periods  and  after.     The  race  question, 
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the  "Solid  South,"  the  industrial  expansion,  and  the  evolution  of 
the  United  States  into  a  world  power  will  be  treated.  The  lec- 
tures will  be  amplified  by  assigned  reading  and  informal  discus- 
sions.— Three  times  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Studies  in  American  History. 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  opportunity  for  the  somewhat 
careful  study  of  selected  topics  in  American  history.  Important 
social,  economic,  diplomatic  and  political  problems  not  fully 
treated  in  the  regular  lecture  courses  are  chiefly  selected  for 
treatment.  Oral  reports  are  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
instructor.  Special  facilities  are  given  for  the  use  of  the  library. 
— Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Constitutional  Law  and  Political  Institutions  of  the  United 
States. 

This  course  consists  of  a  series  of  intensive  studies  in  the 
leading  principles  of  Constitutional  Law,  with  especial  reference 
to  the  distribution  of  powers  among  the  departments  of  the  fed- 
eral government  and  between  the  federal  government  and  the 
states.  The  work  is  based  upon  a  study  of  leading  cases. — Three 
times  a  7veek,  first  semester. 

Summer  Session,  1909 

Professor  Van  Tyne: — 

Seminary  in  American  History. 

This  course  will  be  given,  as  announced  for  the  academic 
session.  It  will  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  certain  problems  in 
the  Civil  War  period. 

Professor  Sioussat: — 

American  Colonial  History. 

This  course  covers  the  same  ground  as  the  course  announced 
above. 

The  American  Revolution  and  the  Federalist  Regime. 

This  course  covers  the  first  half  of  course  in  Constitutional 
and  Political  history  of  the  United  States. 
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INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

The    courses    in    international    law    presuppose    a    general    ac- 
(luaintance  with  modern  European  history. 
Academic  Session,  1909- 1910 

President  Angell: — 

Lectures  on  International  Law. 

Tivo  hours  a  zucck,  first  semester. 

History  of  Treaties. 

Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY,    SOCIOLOGY,   INDUSTRY   AND 

COMMERCE 

The  strictly  undergraduate  courses  in  political  economy  repre- 
sent the  work  of  at  least  one  academic  year.  These  courses  cover 
"Elements  of  Political  Economy"  and  "Problems  in  Political  Econ- 
omy."    For  descriptions  see  the  University  Calendar. 

The  courses  enumerated  below  are,  with  two  or  three  excep- 
tions, open  to  undergraduates  as  well  as  graduate  students,  but 
special  instruction  will  be  alYorded  all  graduate  students  in  connec- 
tion with  these  courses,  this  special  instruction  being  devoted  to  a 
more  careful  analysis  and  a  more  extended  discussion  than  is  pos- 
sible in  the  lectures.  The  courses  designated  as  Graduate  Courses 
are  open  only  to  graduate  students,  or  to  undergraduates  making  a 
specialty  of  political  economy  in  their  senior  year. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  development  of  the 
Special  Courses  in  Higher  Commercial  Education  offers  unusual 
advantages  for  those  who  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  teaching 
commercial  subjects  in  colleges  and  high  schools.  It  may  be  stated 
further  that  students  who  intend  to  study  for  the  ministry,  as  also 
those  who  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  residence  in  social  set- 
tlements or  work  in  connection  with  municipal  charity  organiza- 
tions, may  with  advantage  combine  the  courses  offered  in  sociology 
and  political  economy  with  courses  offered  in  other  departments  of 
the  University. 

A  number  of  advanced  courses  in  transportation  are  in  con- 
templation and  will  probably  be  ready  for  announcement  before  the 
opening  of  the  college  year.  Definite  information  concerning  them 
may  be  secured  by  consulting  the  Announcement  of  the  Department 
of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  or  the  special  announcement 
of  courses  in  commerce. 
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Academic  Session,  1909- 1910 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY 

Professor  Adams: — 

History  of  the  Development  of  Industrial  Society. 

This  course  embraces  a  history  of  English  industrial  society 
from  the  twelfth  century  to  the  present  time,  and  is  designed  to 
show  how  modern  industrial  customs  and  rights  came  into  exist- 
ence. It  should  be  preceded  by  a  course  in  English  History. — 
Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Seminary  in  Political  Economy. 

It  i>  :be  purpose  of  instruction  upon  the  seminary  method  to 
familiarize  the  student  with  independent  investigation.  For  the 
first  semester  the  seminary  will  investigate  special  problems  in 
transportation ;  for  the  second  semester  special  problems  in  social 
reform. — Two  hours  a  week,  both  semesters. 

Professor  Taylor: — 

Principles  of  Finance. 

In  this  connection  the  word  finance  is  used  in  the  technical 
rather  than  the  popular  sense.  That  is,  it  does  not  include 
money,  banking,  stock  speculation,  or  any  of  the  allied  topics,  but 
is  rather  concerned  with  those  operations  which  are  involved  in 
meeting  the  expenses  of  governments.  It  begins  with  an  account 
of  expenditures, — their  different  kinds,  the  limits  as  to  amount 
set  by  financial  considerations,  and  so  on.  It  then  treats  the  vari- 
ous methods  of  raising  funds  to  meet  these  expenditures,  giving 
to  taxation,  as  the  most  important,  the  fullest  treatment.  Finally, 
it  explains  the  principal  features  of  the  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative procedure  whereby  the  raising  of  revenue  and  the  making 
of  expenditure  are  carried  out. — Three  hours  a  week,  second 
semester. 

Theory  and  History  of  Money. 

This  course  begins  with  a  descriptive  account  of  the  media  of 
exchange,  including  money  and  its  various  credit  substitutes.  This 
is  followed  by  a  study  of  the  natural  laws  governing  monetary 
phenomena,  such  as  those  which  fix  the  monetary  standard,  those 
regulating  the  movement  and  distribution  of  money,  and  so  on. 
Next  comes  a  sketch  of  monetary  history, — ^particularly  that  of 
the  United  States.  Finally,  three  or  four  lectures  are  given  to 
the  best  methods  of  regulating  monetary  systems. — Tivo  hours  a 
week,  second  semester. 
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Banking. 

This  course  is  roughly  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  is 
chiefly  descriptive,  being  occupied  with  a  fairly  full  account  of 
banking  instruments  and  operation.  This  is  followed  by  a  study 
of  banking  theory,  the  volume  of  loan  resources  available  to  a 
bank,  and  so  on.  The  last  weeks  of  the  course  are  given  to  the 
history  of  the  most  important  banking  systems,  especial  stress 
being  laid  on  those  which  now  exist,  or  have  existed,  in  the 
United  States. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Economic  Theory.     Advanced  Course. 

The  time  of  this  course  is  usually  given  to  a  comparative 
study  of  the  history  of  opinion  on  the  leading  problems  of  eco- 
nomic theory, — the  nature  of  capital,  the  origin  of  interest,  the 
laws  of  value,  and  so  on.  The  work  of  the  class  hour  includes 
the  discussion  of  readings  assigned  to  particular  members.  The 
topics  covered  vary  from  year  to  year.  When  a  particular  group 
of  students  remain  together  for  two  or  three  years,  this  and  the 
following  course  are  developed  into  a  series  of  courses,  covering 
new  ground  each  year.  Further,  the  instructor  reserves  the  right 
to  change  altogether  the  character  of  the  course,  if  the  needs  of 
the  students  interested  seem  to  require  it.  For  example,  this 
course  is  sometimes  devoted  to  a  general  review  of  economic 
theory. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

History  of  Political  Economy. 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  are  specializing  in 
Political  Economy,  and  is  open  only  to  such  as  have  already  taken 
considerable  work  in  the  subject.  Some  text-book — Ingram  or 
Cossa — is  made  the  basis  of  the  work ;  but  in  dealing  with  the 
more  important  writers,  such  as  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo,  and  Mill, 
much  of  the  time  is  given  to  the  direct  study  of  their  writings. 
The  instructor  reserves  the  right  to  change  entirely  the  character 
of  this  course,  if  the  interests  of  the  students  who  would  natur- 
ally elect  it  seem  to  make  such  a  change  desirable.  See  also 
under  preceding  course. — Ttco  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Smalley: — 
General  Economies. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  general  view  of  political 
economy,  and  is  intended  for  students  whose  primary  interest 
is  in  other  subjects,  but  who  wish  to  gain  some  acquaintance  with 
economic  principles  and  problems.  It  is  open  to  graduates  and 
to  seniors.  Others  who  desire  to  study  political  economy  are 
expected  to  elect  at  the  outset  Course  i,  and  will  be  admitted  to 
this  course  only  by  special  permission,  in  exceptional  cases. — 
Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 
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Corporations. 

Inis  course  undertakes  a  study  of  corporations  as  an  element 
in  industrial  society.  It  deals,  first,  with  the  nature  and  history 
of  corporations,  and  their  sig^nificance  in  modern  life.  It  then 
offers  an  account  of  the  promotion,  capitalization,  management, 
dissolution,  and  reorganization  of  corporations, — s.  discussion  de- 
signed especially  to  disclose  the  evils  to  which  the  growth  of 
corporations  has  given  rise.  The  course  concludes  with  a  consid- 
eration of  various  remedies  for  these  evils,  including  public  con- 
trol of  corporations,  special  attention  being  given  to  the  proposal 
of    federal    incorporations. — Three    hours   a   week,    first   semester. 

Transportation  Problems. 

Ihis  course  considers  the  social  and  industrial  significance  of 
modern  transportation,  traces  the  aevelopment  of  railway  trans- 
portation in  this  country,  describes  the  principal  types  of  rail- 
way abuses,  discusses  the  progress  of  state  and  national  reg- 
ulation, and  the  problems  involved  therein,  considers  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  government  ownership,  and  pays  some 
attention  to  the  railway  situation  in  the  principal  European 
countries. — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Government  Control  of  Industry. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  consider  industrial  regulation 
from  the  legal  point  of  view.  A  study  is  made  of  the  power  of 
government,  under  our  constitutional  system,  to  control  indus- 
trial action.  This  involves,  in  the  main,  a  discussion  of  the' legal 
doctrines  of  the  police  power  and  of  public  policy,  as  far  as  they 
are  of  economic  importance,  special  attention  being  paid  to  their 
bearing  upon  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  labor  and  capital, 
trusts,  railroads,  and  so  forth. — Two  hours  a  week,  iirst  semester. 

SOCIOLOGY 

Professor  Cooley: — 

Principles  of  Sociology. 

This  course  aims  at  a  systematic  and  comprehensive  study  of 
the  underlying  principles  of  social  science.  The  general  plan  fol- 
lowed is  to  begin  with  personal  relations  in  their  simplest  and 
most  direct  form ;  proceeding  thence  to  the  more  complex  forms 
of  association,  to  an  analysis  of  the  process  of  social  change,  and. 
finally,  to  a  study  of  social  tendency  and  the  theory  of  progress. 
Cooley's  "Human  Nature  and  the  Social  Order"  and  "Social  Or- 
ganization" are  used.  Historical  references  are  employed,  but 
the  main  aim  is  a  rational  interpretation  of  existing  society,  and 
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ample  contemporary  illustration  is  given  of  the  principles  ad- 
vanced. While  some  attention  is  paid  to  the  differing  views  of 
prominent  writers,  the  course  is,  in  the  main,  constructive  rather 
than  critical.  A  thesis  is  required. — Four  hours  a  week,  first 
semester. 

Problems  in  Sociology. 

This  course  embraces  a  study  of  the  laws  of  population,  de- 
generacy, the  liquor  problem,  poor-relief  (public  and  private), 
vagrancy,  crime,  and  penology,  the  divorce  problem  and  kindred 
questions,  the  assimilation  of  the  foreign  element  in  American 
population,  the  development  of  cities,  the  tenement  question, 
slums,  social  settlements,  and  other  sociological  questions  of 
present  interest. 

The  class  is  supplied  with  a  list  of  about  fifty  topics,  accom- 
panied by  references,  and  each  student  is  required  to  choose  one 
of  these  topics  and  write  an  essay  upon  it. — Four  hours  a  week, 
second  semester. 

The    Development    of    Sociological    Thought;    Study    of 
Comte,  Spencer,  Ward,  Giddings,  and  Others. 

This  course  is  intended  to  furnish  an  opportunity  for  com- 
parative study  and  discussion  of  ttie  writers  who  have  contributed 
most  to  the  growth  of  sociology.  The  choice  of  topics,  however, 
depends  much  upon  the  individual  capacity  and  preference  of  the 
students.  The  class  consists  chiefly  of  graduate  students,  and  is 
conducted  as  a  seminary. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Psychological  Sociology^ 

Ihis  course  is  similar  in  character  to  the  preceding,  and 
usually,  though  not  necessarily,  succeeds  it.  It  is  conducted  as 
a  seminary. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

The  Social  Development  of  the  Church. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  students  intending  to  enter 
the  ministry,  or  others  especially  interested  in  the  church,  an 
opportunity  for  study  and  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  church 
to  the  rest  of  society  both  in  the  past  and  at  the  present  time.  It 
must  be  preceded  by  Course  19,  and  is  conducted  somewhat  as  a 
seminary. — One  hour  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Special  Work  With  Graduate  Students. 

Graduate  students  sufficiently  advanced  in  their  work  to  need 
special  guidance, — especially  those  working  for  the  doctor's  de- 
gree,— will  be  met  in  small  groups  or  singly,  as  often  as  it  is 
found  practicable  and  expedient. — First  and  second  semesters. 
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INDUSTRY  AND  COMMERCE 

Professor  Jones: — 

The  Resources  and  Extractive  Industries  of  the  United 
States. 

The  first  part  of  the  semester  is  occupied  with  a  study  of  the 
physical  and  social  resources  of  the  United  States. 

The  latter  part  is  occupied  with  studies  in  the  industries  con- 
nected with  American  agriculture,  forestry,  and  mining. — Three 
hours  a  week,  Hrst  semester. 

The  Manufactures  of  the  United  States. 

The  problems  arising  in  connection  with  the  organization  and 
management  of  manufacturing  establishments  are  studied  by 
means  of  required  readings  and  class  exercises.  This  work  is 
supplemented  by  lectures  upon  the  iron  and  steel  industries. — 
Three  hours  a  iveek,  second  semester. 

The  Distributive  Industries  of  the  United  States. 

Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  The  group  of  courses  bear- 
ing the  above  title  has  for  its  general  purpose  to  give  an  account 
of  the  metnoQs  employed  in  marketing  economic  goods,  to  de- 
scribe the  agencies  used,  and  to  define  the  work  of  those  classes, 
which  are  engaged  in  producing  time,  place,  and  quantity  utility. 

a.  History  of  Internal  Commerce  in  the  United  States. 
Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

b.  The  Distribution  of  Agricultural  Products. 

Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

c.  The  Manufacturer's  Problem  of  Distribution. 
Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

d.  Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade. 
Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Professor  Glover: — 

Mathematics  of  Insurance. 

In  connection  with  the  course  in  Higher  Commercial  Educa- 
tion, six  courses  are  offered  upon  the  actuarial  phases  and  tech- 
nique of  insurance.  The  theory  of  the  valuation  of  securities  is 
also  presented.  For  students  in  this  line  a  statistical  laboratory 
equipped  with  all  necessary  computing  machines  is  available.  For 
further  information  regarding  courses  in  insurance,  see  this  An- 
nouncement under  Mathematics. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  Insurance  Law  given  in  the  Law 
Department  is  open  to  students  in  the  Department  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  the  Arts  by  special  arrangement. 
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Summer  Session,  1909 
Professor  Taylor: — 


ECONOMICS 


Money  and  Banking. 

Text-book  and  lectures.  The  time  of  this  course  will  be 
divided  between  Money  and  Banking  in  about  the  ratio  of  2  to  i. 
The  work  in  each  subject  will  include  both  theory  and  history. 
On  the  historic  side  the  experience  of  our  own  country  will  nat- 
urally receive  most  attention.  The  student  will  need  Taylor's 
Chapters   on   Money. 

Assistant  Professor  Smalley: — 
Corporations. 

This  course  will  be  similar  in  character  to  the  course  given 
under  the  same  title  in  the  regular  session. 

Government  Control  of  Industry. 

This  course  will  be  similar  in  character  to  the  course  given 
under  the  same  title  in  the  regular  session. 

Studies  in  Economics. 

This  course  is  intended  for  graduates  and  advanced  students. 
The  subjects  to  be  studied  will  be  selected  to  meet  the  needs  of 
those  who  elect  the  course. 

SOCIOLOGY 

Professor  Cooley: — 

Principles  of  Sociology:     Social  Organization. 

This  course  aims  at  a  systematic  study  of  the  underlying 
principles  of  social  science.  It  includes  about  one-half  of  the 
matter  offered  in  Course  19  of  the  academic  session;  and  the 
plan  is  to  give  the  other  half  in  a  subsequent  Summer  Session. 
Thus,  students  may  elect  Principles  of  Sociology  for  two  years 
and  get  an  equivalent  to  what  is  offered  in  the  academic  session. 
Lectures  and  text-book.  In  addition  to  the  above,  if  demanded, 
special  work  may  be  arranged. 

PHILOSOPHY 

The  advanced  courses  prescribed  below  presuppose  instruction 
in  logic,  ethics  and  general  psychology ;  also  a  general  introduction 
to  philosophy,  and  a  somewhat  extended  study  of  the  history  of 
philosophy,  ancient,  medieval  and  modern.  Candidates  who  have 
not  had  preparation  equivalent  to  this  are  expected  to  take  certain 
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of  the  lower  courses,  particularly  those  described  as  "secood 
courses''  in  the  Literary  Announcement,  either  before  entering 
upon,  or  in  connection  with,  their  ^aduate  work.  Advanced  courses 
bearing  upon  the  history  of  philosophy  and  its  present  problems 
are  also  given  in  the  departments  of  Greek,  Latin,  French,  German, 
and  Semitics.  The  courses  in  mathematics  are  also  a  most  valuable 
preparation  for  philosophical  study. 

For  the  provisions  in  regard  to  the  fellowship  in  philosophy, 
see  page  35. 

Academic  Session,  1909- 1910 

A.    SEMINARIES 

Students  who  have  attained  the  necessary  advancement  in 
special  lines  of  study  will  be  assigned,  for  the  most  difficult  work, 
to  the  various  professors  of  the  department  as  follows: 

Metaphysics,  Professors  Wenley  and  Lloyd,  Mr.  Vibbert  and 
Dr.  Emerson. 

History  of  Philosophy,  Professor  Lloyd,  Mr.  Vibbert. 

Ethics,  Professors  Wenley  and  Lloyd,  Mr.  Vibbert  and  Dr. 
Emerson. 

Modern  Systems,  Professors  Wenley  and  Lloyd,  Mr.  Vibbert 
and  Dr.   Emerson. 

Ancient  Philosophy,  Professors  Wenley  and  Rebec,  and  Mr. 
Vibbert. 

Philosophy  of  Religion,   Professor  Wenley. 

Aesthetics,  Professor  Rebec. 

Political  Philosophy,  Professor  Lloyd. 

Epistemology,  Professor  Lloyd,  Mr.  Vibbert  and  Dr.  Emerson. 

Logic,  Professor  Rebec  and  Mr.  Vibbert. 

Psychology,  Rational,  Experimental  and  Pathological,  Profes- 
sors Pillsbury  and  Barrett,  Dr.  Shepard. 

The  library  of  George  S.  Morris,  late  Professor  of  Philosophy 
in  the  University,  has  been  given  to  the  Philosophical  Department. 
It  contains  about  1,100  volumes,  covering  the  entire  field  of  phil- 
osophical inquiry.  These  have  been  shelved  in  the  Morris  Seminary 
Room,  and  are  reserved  for  the  exclusive  use  of  graduates  and  spe- 
cial students  in  Philosophy. 

b.    history  of  philosophy 

Professor  Wenley: — 

♦The  Philosophy  of  Kant. 

Proseminary ;    study   of  the   Critique   of   Pure   Reason. — Two 
hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

♦The  Philosophy  of  Hegel. 

Study    of    the    Logic    and    discussions. — Two    hours   a   week, 
second  semester. 
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Mr.  Vibbert: — 

♦Contemporary  Philosophy. 

Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Professor  Rebec: — 

♦American  Ideas. 

Origin  and  development  of  the  ideas  that  have  underlain 
American  life  and  history,  and  come  to  expression  in  American 
literature,  theology,  and  speculative  movements.  Lectures  and 
reports. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

C.     ETHICS 

Mr.  Vibbert: — 

♦Aristotle's  Ethics. 

Collateral   reading  and   theses. — Two   hours   a  week,  second 
semester. 
'Starred  courses  should  not  be  elected  without  consultation. 

D.     PSYCHOLOGY 

The  Psychological  Laboratory  is  well  equipped  for  original  in- 
vestigation ;  and  its  facilities  have  been  recently  improved  by  re- 
moval to  new  quarters.     See  page  28. 

Professors  Pillsbury  and  Barrett,  Dr.  Shepard: — 

Original  Investigation. 

Hours  as  may  be  assigned,  throughout  the  year. 

Professor  Pillsbury: — 
Apperception. 

Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Psychology  of  the  Abnormal  and  Occult. 

Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Genetic  Psychology. 

Tivo  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Dr.  Shepard: — 

Psycho-Physical  Methods. 

Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

E.     SPECIAL    COURSES 

Professor  Wenley: — 

♦Movements  of  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

A  study  of  the  metaphysical  implications  of  modern  thought. 
Lectures,  reading,  thesis. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 


r- 
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Professor  Lloyd: — 

♦Philosophy  since  Hegel. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  the 
methods  of  investigation  and  discussion  in  the  subject.  Lectures; 
detailed  study  of  Lotze,  the  Pessimists,  etc. — Two  hours  a  week, 
second  semester. 

Professor  Lloyd: — 

Political  Philosophy. 

A  critical  study  of  society,  of  sovereignty,  rights,  duty,  and  of 
the  idea  of  the  social  organism. — Two  hours  a  week,  first  se- 
mester. 

Theory  of  Knowledge. 

Special  attention  in  1909-19 lo  to  the  question  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  realistic  expression. — Two  hours  a  week,  throughout 
the  year. 

Metaphysics. 

A  study  of  fundamental  problems  in  philosophy,  with  special 
atention  in  1909-1910  to  the  philosophy  of  evolution. — Two  hours 
a  week,  second  semester. 
'Starred  courses  should  not  be  elected  without  consultation. 

Professor  Rebec: — 

Esthetics. 

Lectures,  reports,  theses. — Two  hours  a  week,  Hrst  semester. 

Evolution  of  the  aesthetic  consciousness,  as  revealed  in  the 
typical  great  masterpieces  of  literature.  Lectures  and  essays. — 
Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Philosophy  of  Discourse. 

Tivo  hours  a  zveek,  second  semester. 

Dr.  Emerson  : — 
Pragmatism. 

Tzvo  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Summer  Session,  1909 
Professor  Wenley: — 
i^sthetics. 

This  course  will  deal  mainly  with  the  Aesthetics  of  nine- 
teenth-century Idealism.  The  philosophical  development  will  be 
considered,  and  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  English  poets 
and    prose    writers    representative    of    the    movement.      Graduate 
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Students  who  have  worked  under  Professor  Rebec's  direction, 
and  who  propose  to  continue  during  the  Session,  will  please 
communicate  with  Professor  Wenley  in  advance,  or  immediately 
upon  arrival,  and,  in  either  case,  come  prepared  with  a  detailed 
statement  of  work  done. 

Professor  Pillsbury  and  Assistant: — 

Experimental  Psychology. 

For  graduates  and  undergraduates.  An  introduction  to  ex- 
perimental methods,  with  the  repetition  of  classical  experiments. 
Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  methods  that  can  be  applied 
in  school  practice.  The  work  will  be  adapted  to  suit  the  needs 
and  attainments  of  the  individual  student. 

Professor  Lloyd: — 

Seminary  in  History  of  Philosophy  and  Ethics. 

In  1909,  the  work  of  this  Seminary  will  probably  be  confined 
to  studies  in  the  history  of  ancient  philosophy.  However,  stu- 
dents wishing  to  work  in  other  periods,  or  to  pursue  special 
studies  in  Ethics  or  political  philosophy,  should  consult  the  in- 
structor. So  far  as  possible  arrangements  will  be  made  in  com- 
pliance with  their  wishes. 

Dr.  Emerson: — 

Seminary  in  Contemporary  Philosophy. 

Philosophy  and  Psychology :  studies  of  some  of  the  prob- 
lems raised  by  scientific  methods  and  discoveries,  with  special 
reference  to  Psychology,  and  the  influence  of  Psychology  upon 
the  direction  now  being  taken  by  Philosophy.  Pragmatism  will 
be  considered  carefully,  as  one  of  the  most  important  movements 
resultant  upon  this  influence. 

EDUCATION 

Hereafter  the  History  of  Education  (Courses  I  and  II  in  the 
general  announcement  or  their  equivalent)  will  be  required  as  pre- 
requisite for  graduate  study  in  this  department.  In  special  cases 
students  may  be  permitted  to  pursue  graduate  work  simultaneously 
with  their  work  in  the  preliminary  courses. 

Academic  Session,  1909- 1910 

Professor  Whitney: — 
School  Administration. 

General  school  organization  and  management ;  the  arts  of 
grading  and  arranging  courses  of  study ;  teachers*  meetings ;  how 
to  estimate  a  teacher's  work ;  methods  of  teaching ;  consideration 
of  elementary  school  arts ;  analysis  of  text-books,  etc. — Tivq 
hours  credit,  second  semester. 
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Comparative  School  Systems. 

This  course  is  designed  to  present  the  essential  features  ot 
the  school  systems  of  the  United  States,  England,  Germany,  and 
France ;  to  compare  these  systems  with  each  other ;  and  to  judge 
of  the  efficiency  of  each  in  the  light  of  their  respective  educa- 
tional aims  and  national  ideals.  Among  the  topics  treated  are 
organization,  supervision,  curriculum,  methods  of  teaching,  con- 
tinuation schools,  technical  schools,  universities,  etc.  Lectures, 
prescribed  readings  and  reports. — Two  hours  credit,  first  semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Johnston: — 
The  Psychology  of  Education. 

A  critical  survey  of  the  psychological  literature  bearing  upon 
education,  with  reference  to  determining  and  working  out  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  course  a  more  systematic  and  useful  presenta- 
tion of  the  subject.  Special  opportunities  for  constructive  and 
original  work  in  various  problems  as  well  as  for  experimental 
studies. — Three  hours  credit,  first  semester. 

Educational  Theories  of  the  Greeks. 

.  Introductory  lectures  on  early  Greek  conceptions  of  nature 
and  of  mind ;  actual  systems  of  education  at  Sparta  and  at  Ath- 
ens ;  educational  importance  of  tne  Sophists ;  Xenophon's  educa- 
tion of  Cyrus,  and  his  Memorabilia  of  Socrates;  Plato's  Apology, 
Crito,  Phaedo,  and  Protagoras.  A  more  detailed  study  of 
the  text  of  Plato's  Republic,  and  of  selections  from  Aristotle's 
Ethics,  and  Politics  in  translation  will  constitute  the  text 
work  of  the  course.  Dickinson's  Greek  View  of  Life,  Plato's  Re- 
public, and  Burnet's  Aristotle  on  Education. — Three  hours  credit, 
first  semester. 

Educational  Reformers. 

A  study  of  the  distinctive  contributions  to  educational  theory 
and  practice  of  such  pioneers  in  education  as  Rousseau,  Spencer, 
Pestalozzi,  and  Herbart.  Lectures,  selected  readings,  and  re- 
ports.— Tivo  hours^  second  semester. 

Seminary  in  Course  of  Study. 

The  theoretical  justification  of  the  course  of  study.  An  ex- 
amination into  the  peculiar  educational  significance  and  function 
of  selected  subjects  from  the  high  school  curriculum ;  the  pro- 
posed additions  and  eliminations,  and  the  theory  of  correlation. 
Lectures,  assigned  readings,  frequent  reports. — Two  hours,  first 
semester. 
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Philosophy  of  Education. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  pass  in  review  distinctive 
contributions  to  the  solution  of  educational  problems.  The  treat- 
ment of  topics  chosen  will  approximate  the  following  order :  In- 
troductory discussion  of  the  different  legitimate  aspects  of  the 
educative  process ;  a  summary  account  of  representative  con- 
temporary practical  issues  which  call  for  theoretical  solution ;  and 
a  more  detailed  treatment  of  the  practical,  historical,  biological, 
and  psychological  aspects  of  education.  This  course  is  intended 
to  prepare  the  student  for  the  second  semester's  work,  which 
supplements  the  work  here  outlined  by  offering  the  more  com- 
plex and  equally  essential  philosophical  considerations  involved. 
Lectures,  selected  readings,  recitations,  and  reports. — Three 
hours,  second  semester. 

Assistant  Professors  Johnston  and  Berry: — 
The  Education  of  Feeling. 

The  design  of  this  course  is  to  treat,  both  historically  and 
constructively,  the  subject  of  the  training  of  the  feelings  in  edu- 
cation. A  review  of  the  attitudes  of  Oriental  Nations,  Greeks, 
Romans,  Scholastics,  Renaissance  educators,  and  modern  theorists 
will  constitute  the  historical  portion  of  the  work.  A  considera- 
tion of  typical,  phliosophical  and  psychological  attitudes  toward 
the  problem  will  follow  this  historical  survey.  The  attempt  will 
then  be  made  to  construct  some  workable  concept  of  the  relation 
between  the  so-called  elementary  feelings  and  the  complex  es- 
thetic, ethical  and  religious  emotions.  The  course  will  finally 
seek  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  some  recognition  in  educational 
method  and  incorporation  in  educational  theory  of  definite  emo- 
tional training.  If  possible,  the  psycho-pathology  of  feeling  will 
receive  some  treatment.  Lectures,  prescribed  reading,  and  thesis. 
Students  without  considerable  preparation  in  philosophy,  psy- 
chology and  education  are  not  advised  to  undertake  the  work. — 
Two  hours,  second  semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Berry: — 
School  Hygiene. 

The  work  of  this  course  considers  the  problems  connected 
with  the  physical  welfare  and  development  of  children,  such  as 
legislation  relative  to  school  hygiene ;  ventilation  of  school  rooms ; 
medical  inspection  of  school  children ;  treatment  following  med- 
ical inspection ;  nursing  systems  in  public  schools ;  the  -general 
care  of  defectives;  methods  of  dealing  with  diseases  of  ear,  eye, 
throat,  and  skin ;  nervous  derangements ;  laws  of  fatigue ;  hy- 
gienic school  programs,  etc.  Lectures,  selected  readings,  and  re- 
ports.— Two  hours,  second  semester. 
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Summer  Session,  1909 
Professor  Whitney: — 
School  Administration. 

General  school  organization  and  management ;  the  arts  of 
grading  and  arranging  courses  of  study ;  teachers*  meetings ;  how 
to  estimate  a  teacher's  work;  methods  of  teaching;  consideration 
of  elementary  school  arts ;  analysis  of  text-books,  etc. 

Comparative  School  Systems. 

This  course  is  designed  to  present  the  essential  features  of 
the  school  systems  of  the  United  States,  England,  Germany,  and 
France ;  to  compare  these  systems  with  each  other ;  and  to  judge 
of  the  efficiency  of  each  in  the  light  of  their  respective  educa- 
tional aims  and  national  ideals.  Among  the  topics  treated  are 
organization,  supervision,  curriculum,  methods  of  teaching,  con- 
tinuation schools,  technical  schools,  universities,  etc.  Lectures, 
prescribed  readings,  and  reports. 

Assistant  Professor  Johnston: — 

Psychology  of  Education. 

In  this  course  is  presented  in  systematic  form  the  hitherto 
scattered  material  of  psychology  as  related  to  Education  with  ref- 
erence to  such  topics  as  the  following:  the  nature  of  education 
from  a  psychological  point  of  view;  mental  growth  as  condi- 
tioned by  self-activity ;  the  solution  of  a  problem  as  a  typical 
condition  for  true  self-activity ;  the  educational  significance  of 
the  problem  or  purpose ;  the  interpretation  of  various  mental  pro- 
cesses and  categories  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  problem  solving 
activity ;  review  of  various  experimental  studies  upon  learning ; 
educational  psychology  as  social  psychology;  the  importance  of 
the  interaction  of  minds  as  a  condition  of  mental  growth. 

Philosophy  of  Education. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  outline  and  to  examine 
briefly  the  distinguishable  aspects  of  the  educative  process.  The 
attempt  will  be  made  to  interrelate  our  industrial,  biological, 
psychological,  aesthetic,  religious,  and  sociological  ideals.  The 
course  is  planned  for  those  students  who  desire  sufficient  ac- 
quaintance with  educational  theory  to  enable  them  to  read  crit- 
ically the  modern  literature  on  the  subject.  This  course  is  prac- 
tically equivalent  to  Course  6  in  the  University  Calendar. 
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Educational  Reformers. 

A  study  of  the  distinctive  contributions  to  educational  theory 
and  practice  of  such  pioneers  in  education  as  Rousseau,  Kant, 
Pestalozzi,  Herbart,  and  Spencer.  Students  who  have  not  done 
some  work  in  the  history  of  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Education 
should  consult  the  instructor  before  enrolling.  Lectures,  selected 
readings,  and  reports. 

Assistant  Professor  Berry: — 
School  Hygiene. 

The  work  of  this  course  considers  the  problems  connected 
with  the  physical  welfare  and  development  of  children,  such  as 
legislation  relative  to  school  hygiene ;  ventilation  of  school  rooms ; 
medical  inspection  of  school  children ;  treatment  following  med- 
ical inspection;  nursing  systems  in  public  schools;  the  general 
care  of  defectives ;  methods  of  dealing  with  diseases  of  ear,  eye. 
throat,  and  skin ;  nervous  derangements ;  laws  of  fatigue ;  hy- 
gienic school  programs,  etc.  Lectures,  selected  readings,  and 
reports. 

MATHEMATICS 

The  courses  mentioned  below  presuppose  the  usual  preparatory 
course  in  algebra  and  elementary  geometry,  plane,  solid,  and  spher- 
ical, together  with  two  years  of  collegiate  study  devoted  to  trigo- 
nometry, higher  algebra,  plane  analytic  geometry,  and  differential 
and  integral  calculus. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  announced  below,  advanced  work  in 
mathematical  reading  and  research  will  be  arranged,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  suit  the  needs  of  individual  students. 

Academic  Session,  1909-19x0 

A.     FOR    UNDERGRADUATES    AND    GRADUATES 

Professor  Beman: — 
Solid  Analytic  Geometry. 

Frost,  with  references  to  Salmon. — Two  hours  a  week,  iirst 
semester. 

Differential  Equations. 

Johnson,  with  references  to  Forsyth,  Boole,  and  Mansion. — 
Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 
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Teachers'  Seminary. 

Critical  study  of  certain  text-books  in  algebra  and  geometry, 
together  with  the  discussion  of  methods  and  aims  in  mathemat- 
ical teaching,  sketches  of  the  history  of  mathematics,  lists  of 
books  for  teachers,  etc. — Tzvo  hours  a  iveek,  throughout  the  year, 

Quarternions. 

Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Professor  Ziwet: — 

Advanced  Mechanics. 

Kinetics  of  the  rigid  body ;  motion  about  a  fixed  point ;  the 
problem  of  the  top ;  relative  motion ;  D'Alembert's  equations ; 
general  principles  of  mechanics. — Three  hours  a  week,  second 
semester. 

Professor  Hall: — 

[Elementary  Theory  of  Differential  Equations. 

A  lecture  course  with  references  to  available  literature  on 
the  subject.  Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  ideas  of 
Lie. — Three  hours  a  week,  either  first  or  second  semester. 

Omiited  in   1909-1910.] 

Differential  Geometry. 

The  application  of  the  differential  and  integral  calculus  to 
the  theory  of  plane  curves,  space  curves  and  surfaces. — Three 
hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Professor  Glover: — 

Higher  Algebra. 

The  more  important  topics  to  be  considered  in  this  course 
are :  symmetric  functions  of  the  roots,  resultants,  solution  of  a 
system  of  n  linear  equations,  theorems  concerning  integral  func- 
tions of  one  and  two  variables,  and  elements  of  the  theory  of 
substitutions. — Three  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 
Theory  of  Annuities  and  Insurance. 

Tzvo  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Dr.  Bradshaw: — 

Projective  Geometry. 

This  course  begins  with  the  geometry  of  position,  Reye's 
work  being  used  as  a  text,  which  is  followed  by  the  analytic 
treatment,  including  homogeneous  projective  coordinates  and  the 
elements  of  the  theory  of  invariants. — Three  hours  a  week, 
throughout  the  year. 
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Mr.  Escott: — 

Theory  of  Numbers. 

The  principal  subjects  covered  are  congruences,  quadratic 
residues  and  forms,  applications  of  these  theories  to  the  solution 
of  indeterminate  equations  of  the  first  and  second  degrees,  di- 
vision of  the  circle,  discovery  of  the  prime  factors  of  numbers, 
and  the  distribution  of  primes,  also  the  composition  of  binary 
quadratic  forms,  and  the  analytical  theory  of  numbers.  Text- 
book: Lejeune-Dirichlet's  Zahlentheorie,  or  Cahen's  Th6orie  des 
Nombres,  with  references  to  Mathews,  Bachmann,  Gauss,  and 
others. — Tivo  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

B.     PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES 

Professor  Beman: — 

Advanced  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

Goursat's  Cour  d'analyse  math^matique. — Two  hours  a  week, 
throughout  the  year. 

Higher  Plane  Curves. 

Salmon,  with  references  to  Clebsch. — Two  hours  a  week, 
second  semester. 

Linear  Differential  Equations. 

Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Professor  Ziwet: — 

Theory  of  the  Potential. 

Newtonian  attraction ;  Newtonian  and  logarithmic  potentials ; 
the  equations  of  Laplace  and  Poisson ;  harmonic  functions ;  the 
principle  of  Dirichlet;  the  problems  of  Green  and  Dirichlet  and 
the  Green  function. — Three  hours  a  week^  first  semester. 

Mathematical  Theory  of  Elasticity. 

Stress ;  strain ;  relation  between  stress  and  strain ;  particular 
problems,  especially  those  of  torsion  and  flexure ;  the  general 
methods  of  integrating  the  equations  of  elasticity, — Two  hours  a 
week,  throughout  the  year. 

Hydrodynamics. 

The  general  equations;  motion  of  a  solid  through  a  fluid. — 
Two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 
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Professor  Markley: — 
Theory  of  Functions. 

The  first  part  of  this  course  deals  with  functions  of  a  real 
variable  including  a  development  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  irra- 
tional numbers,  continuity  and  convergence,  and  the  direct  appli- 
cation and  use  of  these  ideas  in  differentiation,  integration,  and 
development  of  functions  in  series.  The  second  part  of  the 
course  is  devoted  to  functions  of  a  complex  variable.  It  aims  to 
present  the  fundamental  ideas  of  complex  quantities,  their  geo- 
metric representation  and  their  calculus,  and  to  furnish  an  intro- 
duction to  the  theories  of  functions  of  a  complex  variable  as  de- 
veloped by  Cauchy,  Riemann,  and  Weierstrass. — Three  hours  a 
week,  throughout  the  year. 

Theory  of  Functions.     [Advanced  Course.] 

This  course,  is  a  direct  continuation  of  the  preceding.  It 
includes  the  theory  of  elliptic  functions. — Two  hours  a  week, 
throughout  the  year. 

Professor  Glover: — 

Seminary  in  the  Theory  of  Probabilities  and  Insurance. 

This  course  is  designed  for  graduate  students  who  wish  to 
study  some  of  the  more  advanced  problems  in  the  theory  of 
probabilities,  with  applications  to  the  theory  of  mathematical  sta- 
tistics. The  following  subjects  will  be  considered:  direct  and 
inverse  probability,  theory  of  mathematical  risk,  theory  of  the 
law  of  error,  Lexis's  theory  of  population,  old  age  pensions,  sick- 
ness insurance,  Pearson's  method  of  moments,  theory  of  correla- 
tion, graduation  of  mortality  and  sickness  tables,  theory  of  selec- 
tion, and  distribution  of  surplus. — Hours  to  be  arranged,  through- 
out tlte  year. 

Assistant  Professor  Ford: — 
Harmonic  Analysis. 

The  partial  differential  equations  of  mathematical  physics; 
Fourier  series ;  the  Fourier  integral ;  spherical  harmonics ;  Bessel 
functions ;  the  problem  of  boundary  values  for  partial  differential 
equations. — Two  hours  a  zvcek^  throughout  the  year. 

Infinite  Series  and  Products. 

The  principal  topics  treated  are  tests  for  convergence,  trans- 
formation of  series,  multiple  series,  the  special  properties  of 
power  series,  uniform  convergence,  differentiation  of  series,  func- 
tions defined  by  definite  integrals. — Two  hours  a  week,  through- 
out the  year. 
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Theory  of  Divergent  Series. 

In  1 909-19 10  the  special  topic  treated  will  be  the  summation 
of  divergent  power  series  by  means  of  definite  integrals  and  al- 
gebraic continued  fractions.  The  investigations  of  Borel  and 
Fade  upon  this  subject  will  form  the  basis  of  the  course. — Two 
hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Summer  Session,  1909 

Graduate  students  competent  to  enroll  for  a  higher  degree  will 
be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  do  work  in  mathematics  along  lines 
best  suited  to  their  needs.  Such  work  when  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted will  be  accepted  as  a  partial  fulfillment  of  the  residence  re- 
quirements for  such  degree.  The  courses  offered  below  have  met 
the  needs  of  the  greater  number.  Other  courses  will  be  given, 
should  the  necessity  arise. 

FOR    GRADUATES    AND    UNDERGRADUATES 

Professor  Glover: — 

Differential  Equations. 

An  elementary  course  in  ordinary  differential  equations. 
Text-book  :    J  ohnson's  Differential  Equations. 

Professor  Markley  and  Dr.  Bradshaw: — 

Projective  Geometry. 

Lectures  and   assigned  reading  and   recitations   in   text-book. 

Professor  Markley: — 
Theory  of  Functions. 

Lectures  and  assigned  reading  and  irecitations. 
Those  desiring  to  take  this  work  are  requested  to  correspond 
with  the  instructor  in  charge. 

Astronomy 

The  courses  indicated  below  (which  are  open  also  to  properly 
qualified  undergraduates)  presuppose  a  knowledge  of  Descriptive 
Astronomy  and  of  Mathematics  through  Calculus. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  announced  below,  advanced  work  in 
Theoretical  and  Practical  Astronomy  and  in  Astrophysics  will  be  ar- 
ranged as  far  as  possible  to  suit  the  needs  of  individual  students. 
To  this  end  the  instruments  of  the  Observatory,  when  not  other- 
wise employed,  will  be  available  for  the  use  of  such  students  as 
have  the  technical  ability  to  use  them  to  advantage. 

The  Astronomical  Library  at  the  Observatory  is  reasonably 
complete,  including  in  round  numbers  about  2,500  volumes.    These 
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include  nearly  all  of  the  printed  star  catalogues,  most  of  the  mod- 
ern publications  of  observatories  and  astronomical  societies,  and 
nearly  complete  files  of  the  astronomical  periodicals.  This  is  a 
reference  library,  and  as  such  is  available  to  students. 

Academic  Session,  1909- zgzo 

Professor  Hussey  and  Assistant  Professor  Curtiss: — 

Practical  Astronomy. 

Ihe  elements  of  Spherical  Astronomy.  Theory  of  the  sex- 
tant and  transit  and  their  use  in  the  solution  of  practical  prob- 
lems, including  the  determination  of  instrumental  constants,  time, 
latitude,  longitude,  and  azimuth. — Two  hours,  both  semesters. 

Advanced  Practical  Astronomy. 

Studies  in  Spherical  Astronomy.  Theory  of  the  equatorial 
and  its  use  in  observational  work,  illustrative  of  the  best  modem 
practice.  Reduction  of  measurements.  Open  to  those  who  have 
had  the  preceding  course  or  its  equivalent. — Two  hours,  both 
semesters. 

Theoretical   Astronomy. 

The  elements  of  Celestial  Mechanics,  and  theory  and  prac- 
tice in  the  determination  of  parabolic  and  elliptic  orbits.  A 
knowledge  of  Integral  Calculus  is  required. — Three  hours,  first 
semester. 

Advanced  Theoretical  Astronomy. 

Definite  determination  of  orbits.  Comparison  and  adjustment 
of  observations.  Theory  of  Interpolation,  Mechanical  Quadrature, 
Special  and  General  Perturbations.  The  selection  of  topics  will 
be  determined  somewhat  by  the  needs  of  those  taking  the  course. 
— Hours  and  credit  to  be  arranged,  second  semester. 

Theory  of  Errors,  and  Method  of  Least  Squares. 

Theory  of  the  comparison  and  adjustment  of  observational 
data  according  to  the  Method  of  Least  Squares.  Construction 
and  discussion  of  empirical  curves  in  the  solution  of  experimental 
problems. — Two  hours,  second  semester. 

History  of  Astronomy. 

The  History  of  Astronomy  from  the  time  of  Newton,  but 
treating  especially  of  the  development  of  the  science  during  the 
past  century.  The  course  presupposes  a  general  knowledge  of 
Descriptive  AstrcMiomy. — Two  hours,  first  semester. 
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Astrophysics. 

Introductory  descriptive  course.  The  principles  of  spectro- 
scopy and  bolometry.  General  treatment  of  methods  and  results, 
having  reference  especially  to  the  interpretation  of  solar  and 
stellar  phenomena.  The  course  presupposes  a  general  knowledge 
of  Descriptive  Astronomy,  Physics,  and  Calculus. — Two  hours, 
second  semester. 

Variable  Star  Studies. 

Lectures  at  the  University,  devoted  particularly  to  the  re- 
cent development  of  the  subject  along  photometric  and  spectro- 
scopic lines,  and  theoretical  and  observational  work  at  the  Ob- 
servatory.— Two  hours,  first  semester. 

Spectroscopic  Binaries. 

Theory  and  practice  in  the  determination  of  orbits  from 
spectroscopic  measurements  of  motion  in  the  line  of  sight,  and 
from  photometric  observations  of  variation  in  brightness.  The 
course  in  Astrophysics  is  a  prerequisite. — Two  hours,  first 
semester. 

Summer  Session,  1909 

Professor  Hussey  and  Assistant  Professor  Curtiss: — 

Practical  Astronomy. 

Theory  of  the  sextant  and  transit  and  their  use  in  the  solu- 
tion of  practical  problems,  including  determinations  of  instru- 
mental constants,  time,  latitude,  longitude,  and  azimuth.  Recita- 
tions in  Room  22,  U.  H.,  at  11,  during  the  first  four  weeks  of 
the  term ;  laboratory  work  at  the  Observatory,  partly  in  the 
afternoon,  and  partly   in  the  evening,  throughout  the  term. 

Theoretical  Astronomy. 

The  elements  of  Celestial  Mechanics  and  theory  and  practice 
in  the  determination  of  parabolic  and  elliptic  orbits.  Integral 
Calculus  is  a  prerequisite. 

PHYSICS 

The  courses  announced  below  presuppose  about  one  and  a  half 
years'  collegiate  work  in  physics,  viz..  a  course  in  mechanics^  sound, 
light,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  heat,  four  hours  a  week,  for  one 
year ;  a  beginners'  course  in  laboratory  work,  two  or  three  hours 
a  week  for  half  a  year  ;  and  a  course  in  primary  and  secondary  bat- 
teries, two  hours  a  week  for  a  half  year. 
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The  courses  in  Electrochemistry,  Mathematical  Electricity,  the 
Theory  of  Light,  the  Theory  of  Heat,  Thermodynamics,  and  the 
Laboratory  Courses  in  Sound  and  Light  are  primarily  for  gradu- 
ates; the  other  courses  are  primarily  for  advanced  undergraduate 
students,  but  they  are  found  to  be  beyond  the  work  done  in  many 
colleges. 

Graduate  students,  who  are  properly  qualified  by  their  previous 
training,  have  opportunity  for  original  research  in  the  physical  lab- 
oratory under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  director  and  his 
associates. 

Academic  Session,  1909- 1910 

Professor  Carhart: — 

Alternating  Electric  Currents. 

An  intermediate  course  based  on  Franklin  &  Williamson's 
Alternating  Electric  Currents. — Three  hours  a  week,  first  semes- 
ter. 

Professor  Carhart  and  Assistant  Professor  Henderson: — 

Electrochemistry. 

This  subject  is  studied  from  the  physical  as  distinguished 
from  the  chemical  point  of  view.  It  includes  the  modern  theory 
of  voltaic  cells,  and  especially  standards  of  electromotive  force 
and  concentration  cells. — Four  hours  a  week,  second  semester, 
including  laboratory  work. 

Professor  Reed: — 
The  Theory  of  Sound. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  lectures  are  based  on 
the  works  of  Helmholtz  and  Rayleigh.  The  laboratory  work 
involves  acoustical  and  optical  measurements  of  period,  amplitude, 
and  phase  difference  of  simple  and  compound  vibrating  systems ; 
also  the  study  of  sensitive  flames,  organ  pipes,  resonators,  and  the 
application  of  stroboscopic  methods  to  oscillating  systems. — Lec- 
tures, two  hours  a  week ;  laboratory  work,  tivice  a  week,  first 
semester. 

The  Theory  of  Light:   Preston." 

The  work  involves  a  careful  study  of  the  text,  with  supple- 
mentary reading.  The  laboratory  work  includes  measurements 
with  the  focometer,  spectrometer,  polarimeter,  and  interferometer ; 
determination  of  wave-lengths  by  diffraction  and  interference 
methods;  and  a  study  of  arc  and  solar  spectra, — Lectures  and 
recitations,  two  hours  a  week;  laboratory  work,  twice  a  week, 
second  semester. 
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Advanced  Laboratory  Work  in  Sound. 

The  work  is  devoted  to  a  repetition  of  the  classical  experi- 
ments of  Mach,  Boltzmann,  and  Helmholtz ;  to  the  study  of  spe 
cial    problems,    and    to    the    application    of    optical     methods     to 
acoustical  measurements. — Txvice  a  week,  iirst  semester. 

Professor  Patterson  : — 

Applied  Electricity. 

For  courses  in  Applied  Electricity,  see  Electrical  Engi- 
neering in  the  Announcement  of  the  Department  of  Engineer- 
ing. Seventeen  courses  in  all  are  there  described  in  detail.  They 
cover  the  theory,  testing  and  design  of  electric  machinery,  trans- 
formers, lamps,  storage  batteries,  telegraphy,  telephony,  electric 
distribution,  power  plants,  railways,  etc.  Many  of  these  courses, 
for  example,  those  in  dynamo-electric  machinery  (both  direct  and 
alternating  current),  in  alternating  current  phenomena,  etc.,  have 
frequently  been  accepted  toward  advanced  degrees. 

Assistant  Professor  Randall: — 

Laboratory  Work  in  Heat. 

This  course  comprises  determinations  of  specific  heat  of  sol- 
ids and  liquids  ;  heat  of  fusion  and  of  vaporization ;  the  coefficient 
of  expansion  of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases;  also  experiments  on 
the  constants  of  gases  and  vapors,  such  as  the  specific  heat  of 
gases,  vapor  density,  vapor  pressure,  etc. ;  also  the  determination 
of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  by  electrical  methods. — 
Tivicc  a  rvcck,  either  semester. 

Measurements  of  High  Temperature. 

In  this  course  opportunity  is  offered  to  work  with  the  gas- 
thermometer,  thermo-element,  resistance  thermometer,  and  radi- 
ation pyrometer. — Once  a  week,  either  semester. 

The  Theory  of  Heat:     Preston. 

Tzuo  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Thermodynamics. 

Lectures  and  recitations  two  hours  a  zvcck,  second  .semes- 
ter. This  course  covers  the  principles  of  modern  thermodynamics, 
as  developed  by  Clibbs,  Planck,  and  Duhem.  Special  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  application  of  those  principles  to  numerous  prob- 
lems in  physics  and  chemistry. 
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Assistant  Professor  Smith  : — 
Electrical  Measurements. 

This  course  comprises,  in  addition  to  all  the  refined  meth- 
ods of  measuring  resistance,  current,  and  electromotive  force,  a 
thorough  treatment  of  the  subjects  of  capacity,  induction,  and 
magnetism.  Lectures,  tTvice  a  week,  first  semester:  laboratory 
work,  twice  a  week,  first  semester ;  three  times  a  week,  second 
semester. 

Dr.  KuNz: — 

Mathematical  Electricity. 

This  course  is  a  treatment  of  the  subject  with  the  use  of 
higher  mathematics.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  Newtonian 
potential  function,  polarized  distribution,  electrostatics,  electro- 
kinetics, electromagnetism,  and  electromagnetic  waves. — Three 
times  a  week,  first  semester;   t7vice  a  week,  second  semester. 

The  Electron  Theory. 

This  course  of  lectures  is  based  on  J.  J.  Thomson's  "Corpus- 
cular Theory  of  Matter."  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
theory  of  Roentgen  rays,  thermal  radiation,  number  of  corpuscles 
in  an  atom,  magnetism  in  iron,  and  radio-activity.  The  aim  of 
the  course  is  to  give  a  direct  physical  insight  into  the  nature  of 
the  phenomena,  but  some  of  the  problems  will  receive  advanced 
mathematical  treatment. — Twice  a  week,  second  semester. 

Professors  Cariiart  and  Reeu: — 

Physical  Colloquium. 

Reports  on  original  research,  together  with  analysis  and  dis- 
cussion of  important  articles  in  current  physical  literature.  All 
instructors  and  assistants  in  the  department  take  part  in  the 
Physical  Colln(|uium.  While  intended  primarily  for  graduate 
students,  it  is  also  open  to  undergraduates  receiving  special  per- 
mission. 

Summer  Session,  1909 

Graduate  students  qualified  to  enroll  ior  a  higher  degree  will 
be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  do  work  in  Physics  in  the  direction 
best  suited  to  their  needs.  Such  work,  when  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted, will  be  accepted  as  a  partial  fulfillment  of  the  residence  re- 
quirement for  such  degree.  The  courses  ofTered  below  arc  con- 
sidered well  adapted  to  the  greater   number. 
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Professor  Reed: — 

FOR  GRADUATES  AND  UNDERGRADUATES 

Sound  ^nd  Other  Oscillatory  Phenomena. 

This  course  includes  the  study  of  the  origin,  propagation  and 
phenomena  of  sound ;  the  differential  equations  of  motion  for 
systems  having  one  and  two  degrees  of  freedom;  the  character- 
istic phenomena  of  free,  forced,  and  damped  vibrations ;  reso- 
nance ;  applications  of  Fourier's  series  to  specific  cases ;  theory  of 
electric  oscillations ;  stationary  electric  waves ;  electric  reso- 
nance and  tuning.     Lectures,  laboratory  work,  and  reading. 

Theory  of  Light. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  present  to  the  student  an  intelli- 
gent account  of  the  fundamental  facts  in  modern  optics.  A  brief 
treatment  of  geometrical  optics  is  followed  by  the  study  of  the 
phenomena  of  interference,  diffraction,  dispersion,  absorption  and 
polarization  from  the  theoretical  and  experimental  standpoints. 
The  large  equipment  of  the  laboratory  in  optical  apparatus  ren- 
ders the  work  in  this  line  especially  attractive.  Text-book :  Pres- 
ton's Theory  of  Light. 

PRIMARILY    FOR   GRADUATES 

Advanced  Work  in  Light. 

Laboratory  work  and  reading,  for  students  qualified  to  pur- 
sue independent  investigation.  Text-book :  Mann's  Advanced 
Optics. 

Advanced  Work  in  Sound. 

Laboratory  work  and  reading  along  some  line  of  research 
work  involving  acoustic  or  electric  vibrations. 

FOR   GRADUATES   AND    UNDERGRADUATES 

Assistant  Professor  Randall: — 
Theory  of  Heat.    . 

Recitations  and  reading.  Text-book :  Preston's  Theory  of 
Heat. 

Laboratory  Work  in  Heat. 

This  course  corresponds  to  the  regular  Course  8.  It  is  of- 
fered for  those  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  more  ad- 
vanced methods  for  measurements  in  heat.  The  course  includes 
measurements  of  the  expansion  of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases,  the 
specific  heat  of  liquids  and  gases,  vapor  tensions,  and  thermal 
conductivities. 
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Measurements  of  High  Temperatures. 

This  course  corresponds  to  the  regular  Course  17.  Oppor- 
tunity is  offered  to  work  with  the  gas  thermometer,  therrao-cle- 
ment,  resistance  thermometer,  and  radiation  pyrometer. 

Assistant  Professor  Smith  : — 
Electrical  Measurements. 

Recitations  at  8,  laboratory  work  daily  two  hours.  This 
course  corresponds  to  the  regular  Course  5  in  physics  and  includes 
measurements  of  resistance,  electromotive  force,  current,  capac- 
ity, self  and  mutual  induction,  and  a  study  of  the  magnetic  prop- 
erties of  iron  and  steel.  Text-book:  Carhart  and  Patterson's 
Electrical  Measurements. 

Advanced  Electrical  Measurements. 

Continuation  of  the  preceding  course.  Laboratory  work  and 
reading,  daily,  at  hours  to  be  arranged. 

CHEMISTRY 

Resident  graduates  may  enter  upon  any  of  the  courses  in  chem- 
istry in  this  University  for  which  they  are  qualified.  Following  are 
brief  statements  of  the  more  important  of  the  advanced  courses, 
including  those  taken  in  work  for  the  higher  degrees. 

To  be  received  as  a  candidate  for  a  higher  degree  with  chem- 
istry as  a  major  subject,  the  preparation  should  include  the  branches 
of  general,  analytical,  and  organic  chemistry.  The  extent  of  work 
in  these  branches  must  have  been  equivalent  in  substance  to  Courses 
i»  2,  3,  5,  and  7  (University  Calendar  for  1908-1909),  making  in  all 
about  twenty-five  hours  of  undergraduate  credit.*  If  chemistry  is 
taken  as  a  minor  subject  by  a  student  registered  for  a  higher  de- 
gree, preparation  must  have  been  made  equivalent  at  least  to  un- 
dergraduate Courses  i,  2,  and  3. 

Graduate  students  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  and 
those  who  are  preparing  for  registration  as  candidates  for  higher 
degrees  according  to  the  requirements  above  stated,  will  be  directed 
in  such  chemical  studies  as  they  require. 

The  Library  of  Chemistry  is  a  very  complete  one  in  all  the 
branches  of  pure  chemistry  and  its  applications.  The  sets  of  the 
journals  are  complete  from  the  beginning,  with  duplicate  sets  of  the 
more  important,  for  the  convenience  of  readers. 

•An  "hour  of  credit"  implies  the  satisfactory  completion  of  work  equiv- 
alent to  one  exercise  a  week  during  one  semester. 
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Academic  Session,  1909-1910 

Professor  Johnson  : — 

Advanced  Qualitative  Analysis. 

Following  undergraduate  Course  3  (University  Calendar  for 
1908-1909). 

Professor  Campbell: — 
Chemical  Colloquium. 

The  Chemical  Colloquium  meets  twice  a  month.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  teaching  staff  has  an  opportunity  to  present  at  some 
meeting  during  the  year  an  account  of  recent  researcn  work  in 
the  field  in  which  he  is  particularly  interested. 

Quantitative  Analytical  Chemistry. 

lo  follow  undergraduate  Course  s  (University  Calendar  for 
1 908- 1 909)  or  its  equivalent.  Laboratory  work,  directed  by  lec- 
tures, in  some  chosen  field  of  analytical  research. 

Research  in  Chemical  Technology. 

(In  conjunction  with  Professor  White.) 

The  laboratory  is  equipped  for  research  along  the  following 
lines : 

1.  Influence  of  heat  and  mechanical  treatment  on  the  con- 
stitution of  iron  and  steel. 

2.  Manufacture  of  Portland  cement  with  special  reference  to 
the  influence  of  composition  and  temperature  of  burning  upon 
the  physical  properties  of  the  finished  cement. 

3.  Destructive  distillation  of  coal,  with  special  reference  to 
the  manufacture  of  gas. 

4.  Electrometallurgy  and  applied  electrochemistry. 

5.  Gas  analysis,  calorimetry  and  photometry. 

6.  Assaying  of  gold  and  silver  ores  and  research  in  the  tech- 
nical treatment  of  ores. 

Professor  Gomberg: — 

Lectures  on  the  Chemistry  of  Carbon  Compounds. 

A  beginning  course  with  library  studies. — Five  times  a  we:k. 
the  -first  semester. 
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Seminary  in  Special  Topics  in  Organic  Chemistry. 

Following  undergraduate  Course  7  (University  Calendar  for 
1908-1909)  or  its  equivalent. — Two  times  a  week,  second  semester. 

Organic  Synthesis  and  Ultimate  Analysis. 
(In  conjunction  with  Dr.  Cone). 

Laboratory  work.    . 

Investigation  in  Organic  Chemistry. 
(In  conjunction  with  Dr.  Cone). 

Professor  Bigklow: — 

Physical  and  Theoretical  Chemistry. 

This  course  is  intended  to  cover,  in  an  elementary  manner, 
most  of  the  chief  topics  of  modern  theoretical  and  physical  chem- 
istry.— Lectures,   four  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Laboratory  Work  in  Selected  Topics  of  Inorganic  Chemis- 
try. 

This  work  is  preparatory  to  research,  and  is  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  those  intending  to  teach. 

Laboratory  Research  in  Physical  and  Electrochemistry. 

Seminary  in  Special  Topics  of  Physical  Chemistry. 
Conferences  and  reading. 

Professor  Schlotterbeck  : — 

Phytochemical  Research. 

Laboratory  investigation  of  the  chemical  constitution  of  alka- 
loids and  other  principles  of  plants  of  related  species. 

Food  and  Drug  Analysis. 

Laboratory  work  in  analytical  methods  for  the  control  of  food 
and  drugs. 

Advanced  Microscopy. 

Laboratory  work  in  microscopical  methods  for  the  control  of 
food  and  drugs. 
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Professor  Stevens: — 


Drug  Assaying,  and  Pharmacopoeial  Standards. 
Laboratory  work. 

Professor  White: — 
Chemical  Technology. 

Lectures  on  the  main  chemical  industries,  inorganic  in  the 
first  semester,  and  organic  in  the  second  semester.  Among  the 
subjects  treated  are  utilization  of  fuel,  purification  of  water,  the 
alkali  and  acid  industries,  electrochemistry,  cement,  wood  and 
coal  distillations,  sugar,  starch,  glucose,  paper,  bleaching,  dyeing, 
and  tanning. — Five  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Research  in  Chemical  Technology. 

(In   conjunction    with    Professor    Campbell,    as    given 
above). 

Assistant  Professor  Lichty  : — 

Laboratory  Work  with  the  Polariscope  and  the  Spectro- 
scope. 

Laboratory  Research  in  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Assistant  Professor  Hale: — 

Laboratory  Research  in  Organic  Chemistry. 

Stereochemistry,  including  a  General  Study  of  Isomerism. 
Lectures,  twice  a  week,  first  semester. 

The  Heterocyclic  Derivatives  in  Organic  Chemistry. 

Lectures,  twice  a  week,  first  semester. 

[This  course  alternates  with  the  course  in  Stereochemistry.] 

Mr.  Sm EATON : — 

History  of  Chemistry. 

Lectures  and  historical  reading,  covering  the  history  of  the 
science.     Tzvo  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Laboratory  Research  in  Cryoscopic  Methods. 

Dr.  Cone: — 

The  Chemistry  of  Organic  Dyes. 

Lectures,  and  reading,  tzvice  a  week,  first  semester. 
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Organic  Synthesis  and  Ultimate  Analysis. 

(In     conjunction    with    Professor    Gomberg^    as    given 
above). 

Investigation  in  Organic  Chemistry. 

(In     conjunction     with    Professor    Gomberg,    as    given 
above). 

Mr.  Zimmerschied: — 

Quantitative  Analysis. 
Laboratory    work. 

Micrometallography. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work. — Second  semester  only. 

Dr.  Lind: — 

Advanced  Physical  and  Theoretical  Chemistry. 

Chemical     Dynamics    and    the     Phase    Rule. — Lectures,     two 
hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Laboratory  Work  in  Physical  Chemistry. 

Standard  methods  of  determining  molecular  weights,  studies 
of  solutions,   dissociation,   conductivity,   etc. — Either  semester. 

Electrochemistry. 

Conductivity,  electro-motive  force,  standard  cells,  decomposi- 
tion potentials,  etc. — Two  lectures  a  week. 

Electrochemistry  (Laboratory.) 

Experimental  work  illustrating  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  subject. — Either  semester. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Exact  Measurement. 

laboratory   practice    in    glass   blowing,    calibration,   and    con- 
struction of  apparatus. — One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods. 

Summer  Session,  1909 

Graduate  students  competent  to  enroll  for  a  higher  degree  will 
be  ailForded  an  opportunity  to  do  work  in  Chemistry  along  the  lines 
best  suited  to  their  needs.  Such  work,  when  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted, will  be  accepted  as  a  partial  fulfillment  of  the  residence 
requirement  for  such  degree.  The  courses  offered  below  are  con- 
sidered well  adapted  to  the  greater  number. 
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Professor  Bigelow: — 

Theoretical  and  Physical  Chemistry. 

Lectures  and  recitations.  Some  of  the  lines  of  experiment 
and  thought  which  have  culminated  in  the  most  important  gener- 
alizations and  theories  of  chemistry  are  followed  historically  and 
critically.  The  philosophical  aspect  of  the  science  is  presented 
with  the  intent  to  develop  the  power  of  right  judgment  in  a 
way  that  shall  be  of  service  to  teachers  and  those  who  may 
have  problems  to  solve  in  either  pure  or  applied  chemistry. 

Professor  Schlotterbeck  : — 
Food  and  Drug  Analysis. 

i-aboratory  work  in  analytical  methods  for  the  control  of 
foods  and  drugs. 

Dr.  Cone: — 
Organic  Preparations. 

Laboratory  work  daily,  with  reference  reading  and  quiz  upon 
synthetic  principles.      Ultimate   analysis   may   be    included. 

Dr.  Lind: — 

Recent  Theory  Bearing  on  Analytical  Chemistry. 

Lectures  following  in  outline  Ostwald's  Scientific  Founda- 
tions  of    Analytical    Chemistry. 

Physical-chemical  Measurements  (Laboratory). 

The  following  determinations  are  made :  Vapor  density  by 
the  methods  of  Victor  Meyer,  Bleir  and  Kohn,  and  Dumas;  mole- 
cular weight  measurements  by  freezing  point  and  boiling  point 
methods ;  electrical  conductivity. 

MINERALOGY  AND  PETROGRAPHY 

The  following  courses  in  mineralogy  and  petrography  are 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  graduate  students.  All  courses  presuppose 
a  knowledge  of  general  inorganic  and  analytical  chemistry,  as  well 
as  the  principles  of  geology.  For  the  course  in  physical  crystal- 
lography some  knowledge  of  light  is   essential. 

Academic  Session,  1909-19x0 

Professor  Kraus  and  Mr.  Hunt: — 
(leneral  Mineralogy. 

a 

The  lectures  include  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  principles 
of  crystallography,  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  min- 
erals, as  also  their  origin,  formation,  decomposition,  distribution, 
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and  uses.  The  laboratory  work  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  crystal 
forms  and  the  determination  of  minerals  by  means  of  their  phys- 
ical characteristics. — Lectures  five  times  a  week;  laboratory 
work,  live  hours  a  zceek,  first  semester. 

Crystal  Measurements. 

This  course  involves  the  measurement,  calculation,  and  pro- 
jection of  crystals.  The  measurements  are  made  by  means  of 
the  reflecting  goniometer.  For  this  course  a  knowledge  of  spher- 
ical trigonometry  is  essential. — Laboratory  work,  nine  hours  a 
week,  first  or  second  semesters. 

Research  Work. 

For  students  who  are  properly  qualified,  opportunity  is  given 
for  original  research  along  the  lines  of  crystallographic  measure- 
ments, chemical  crystallography,  formation  and  origin  of  min- 
erals. 

Mr.  Hunt: — 

Determinative  Mineralogy. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  give  the  student  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  determine  by  means  of  the  physical  properties,  a  very 
large  number  of  minerals. — Laboratory  work,  six  hours  a  week, 
first  or  second  semesters. 

Qualitative  Blowpipe  Methods. 

This  course  involves  the  use  of  blowpipe  reactions  upon 
charcoal  and  plaster  tablets,  as  well  as  other  chemical  methods 
useful  in  the  determination  of  minerals. — Txvo  lectures  and  tZK'o 
hours  laboratory  work  a  week,  first  or  second  semesters. 

Quantitative  Blowpipe  Methods. 

Reading  and  laboratory  work,  including  practice  in  assaying 
by  blowpipe  methods  of  various  kinds  of  ores,  especially  those 
of  gold  and  silver. — Si.v  hours  a  week,  to  he  arranged,  first  se- 
mester. 

Mr. . 


Lithology. 

The  lectures  include,  aside  from  a  review  of  the  rock-forming 
minerals,  a  discussion  of  the  classification,  origin,  and  methods 
of  determination  of  the  more  important  rocks.  In  the  laboratory 
the  student  is  required  to  determine  by  means  of  the  macro- 
physical  properties  a  large  number  of  rock  specimens.  Numcro^is 
field  excursions  will  be  made  in  order  to  acquire  facility  in  the 
rapid  determination  of  rocks  in  the  field. — 7\vo  lectures  and  tu^o 
hours  laboratory  work  a  week,  first  or  second  semesters. 
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Petrography. 

In  this  course  the  microscopic  structure  and  mineralogical 
composition,  classification,  origin,  and  •  determination  of  the 
igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks  are  discussed. —  fwo  lectures  and 
three  hours  laboratory  work  a  li'cck,   first  and  second  semesters. 

m 

Professor  Kraus: — 

Physical  Crystallography. 

A  critical  study  of  the  various  properties  of  crystals,  includ- 
ing the  use  of  the  polarizing  microscope  and  other  crystallo- 
graphic-optical  instruments. — Three  lectures  and  three  hours  lab- 
oratory work  a  week,  second  semester. 

Current  Literature  of  Mineralogy. 

The  instructors  and  advanced  students  meet  once  a  week  to 
discuss  important  current  and  classic  literature. — Second  semes- 
ter. 

Summer  Session,  1909 

Professor  Kraus: — 
Crystal  Measurements. 

This  course  involves  the  measurement,  calculation,   and  pro 
jection   of    crystals.     The   measurements   are   made   by   means   of 
the  reflecting  goniometer.     For  this  course  a  knowledge  of  spher- 
ical trigonometry  is  essential.     Laboratory  work. 

Research  Work. 

For  students  who  are  properly  qualified,  opportunity  is  given 
for  original  research  along  the  lines  of  crystallographic  measure- 
ments, chemical  crystallography,  formation  and  origin  of  min- 
erals. 

Mr.  Hunt: — 

Qualitative  Blowpipe  Methods. 

This  course  involves  the  use  of  blowj)ipe  reactions  upon 
charcoal  an<l  plaster  tablets,  as  well  as  other  chemical  methods 
useful  in  the  determination  of  minerals. 

Mr.  Cook  : — 
Lithology. 

The  lectures  include,  aside  from  a  review  of  the  rock-form- 
ing minerals,  a  discussion  of  the  classification,  origin,  and  meth- 
ods of  determination  of  the  more  important  rocks.  In  the  lab- 
oratory  the   student    is   required   to   determine   by   means   of   the 
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macrophysical  properties  a  large  number  of  rock  specimens.  Nu- 
merous field  excursions  will  be  made  in  order  to  acquire  facility 
in  the  rapid  determination  of  rocks  in  the  field. 

Determinative  Mineralogy. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  give  Ihe  student  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  determine  by  means  of  the  physical  properties,  a  very 
large  number  of  minerals.     Laboratory  work. 

GEOLOGY 

The  Courses  in  Geology  which  are  arranged  for  graduate  stu- 
dents presuppose  a  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  geology 
and  mineralogy  or  of  geology  and  elementary  zoology,  according  as 
the  work  is  directed  toward  the  physical  or  the  paleontological  side 
of  geology.  The  courses  in  Elements  of  Geology  (i)  and  Histor- 
ical Geology  (2),  or  their  equivalents,  are  assumed  to  have  been 
already  taken  in  course.  For  students  who  plan  to  become  teachers 
of  geology,  or  to  engage  in  research  work,  it  is  a  distinct  advantage 
for  them  as  undergraduates  to  map  out  .their  courses  of  study. 
Inorganic  chemistry  and  physics,  including  the  principles  of  me- 
chanics, are  regarded  as  basal  studies  for  any  long  course  in 
geology;  and  these  courses  should,  so  far  as  is  possible,  be  taken  up 
early  in  the  undergraduate  study,  and  be  followed  by  a  year's  work 
in  mineralogy.  Sufficient  French  and  German  to  enable  the  student 
to  read  with  ease  the  scientific  literature  of  the  subject  should,  if 
possible,  be  acquired  before  graduation.  A  knowledge  of  elementary 
surveying  will  greatly  aid  the  student  in  his  geological  studies,  and 
may  be  supplemented  by  the  course  in  field  geology  during  the 
spring  semester. 

For  the  graduate  and  other  courses  of  the  geological  depart- 
ment the  collections  of  rocks  and  fossils  which  are  on  exhibition 
in  the  museum  or  stored  in  the  cases  of  the  geological  laboratory, 
are  made  available  for  purposes  of  instruction,  and,  in  the  case  of 
advanced  students,  for  research  work.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
carefully  chosen  vertebrate  fossils  has  recently  been  added  to  the 
museum  collection  and  is  available  for  study  by  advanced  students. 
At  the  observatory  are  installed  a  number  of  modern  seismographs 
which  will  be  used  .to  illustrate  the  courses  in  seismic  geology.  The 
new  Israel  C.  Russell  Seminary  Room,  with  its  series  of  journals, 
maps,  survey  reports,  etc.,  and  especially  its  collection  of  geological 
and  geographical  brochures,  is  supplemented  by  the  large  collection 
of  geological  and  geographical  journals  in  the  general  library. 

The  graduate  courses  now  offered  by  the  department  are  in  the 
lines  of  tectonic,  seismic,  palcontologic,  glacial,  and  economic  geol- 
ogy. Research  work  along  the  lines  indicated  is  especially  encour- 
aged, and  students  may  elect  geology  either  as  a  major  or  a  minor 
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subject  for  a  higher  degree  (see  page  15).  For  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  a  minimum  of  thirteen  credit  hours  of  geological 
work  is  required  when  the  subject  is  elected  as  a  major,  and  six 
hours  when  elected  as  a  minor. 

Academic  Session,  1909- igio 

FOR    GRADUATES    AND    UND£KGKADUAT£S 

Professor  Hobbs  and  Mr.  Allen  : — 
Structural  Geology. 

A  thorough  course  in  structural  geology  consisting  of  lec- 
tures, laboratory  work,  and  special  map  exercises,  the  object 
being  not  only  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  structures  of 
the  rocks  within  the  earth's  crust,  but  also  to  give  him  a  measure 
of  skill  in  the  preparation  and  reading  of  geologic  maps. — Five 
hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Professor  Hobbs  : — 
Seismic  Geology. 

A  study  of  earthquakes  from  both  the  geological  and  geo- 
physical sides.  The  great  importance  which  seismology  has  as- 
sumed within  the  last  few  years  is  the  warrant  for  its  separate 
treatment  in  departments  of  geology.  The  distribution  of  seis- 
micity  over  the  globe,  and  within  special  provinces,  the  methods 
of  locating  lines  of  special  danger  from  earthquakes,  the  mitiga- 
tion of  their  disastrous  consequences,  the  "distant"  study  of 
greater  earthquakes,  and  the  use  of  earthquake  instruments,  will 
all  be  included  in  the  course. — Two  hours  a  zveek,  first  semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Case  : — 

Origin  and  Development  of  Vertebrate  Animals  and  Man. 

A  lecture  course  describing  the  ancestral  forms  with  the  lines 
of  descent  of  the  more  important  domestic  and  wild  animals.  The 
origin  and  descent  of  man  is  discussed  with  particular  care  as  a 
special  topic. — Two  hours  a  zveek,  first  semester. 

Mr.  Leverett: — 
Glacial  Geology. 

A  course  of  ten  lectures  with  accompanyinp  field  excursions 
dealing  with  the  several  glaciations  of  portions  of  the  globe  in 
past  geological  periods,  and  giving  special  prominence  to  the 
Pleistocene  glaciations.  The  several  drift  sheets  of  Europe  and 
North  America  will  be  compared,  and  the  incident  lake  and  river 
histories  discussed. — Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 
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Mr.  Scott: — 
Physiography. 

A  general  course  in  physiography  having  special  reference  to 
the  needs  of  the  teachers  of  science  in  secondary  schools.  Excur- 
sions weekly  on  Saturday  mornings  during  the  open  season. — 
Three  hours  a  xveck,  first  semester. 

Field  Geology. 

A  study  of  the  methods  of  field  mapping  in  geology.  Elach 
student  equipped  with  simple  instruments  will  prepare  a  series  of 
topographic  maps  df  diversified  districts  in  the  vicinity  of  Ann 
Arbor,  and  enter  upon  them  the  distribution  of  the  glacial  forma- 
tions.— Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Elementary  Meteorology. 

This  course  is  designed  to  follow  the  course  in  physiography 
and  is  an  elementary  treatment  of  the  dynamics  of  the  atmos- 
phere. In  it  will  be  discussed  the  properties  and  movements  of 
the  atmosphere,  weather  and  its  variations,  with  some  account  of 
weather  prediction.  Lectures  and  laboratory. — Two  hours  a  xveek, 
second  semester, 

Mr.  Allen  : — 

Economic  Geology. 

A  general  course  treating  of  the  nature  and  distribution  of 
metallic  and  non-metallic  resources  with  special  emphasis  on 
minerals  of  prime  industrial  importance.  Geology  i  and  a  course 
in  mineralogy  are  prerequisites. — Three  hours  a  week,  second 
semester. 

Soil  Geology. 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  subject  including  the  origin  of 
soils,  their  physical  and  chemical  constitution  in  relation  to  plant 
growth,  the  influence  of  climate  on  soil  fertility,  irrigation  and 
drainage,  tillage,  fertilizers,  etc.,  and  a  consideration  of  the  re- 
golith  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  geologic,  physiographic, 
and  climatic   factors. — Three  hours  a  week,   first  semester. 

Professor  Hobbs,  Assistant   Professor  Case,  Mr.   Leverett, 
•    Mr.  ScoiT  and  Mr.  Allen: — 

Current  Literature  of  Geology. 

All  advanced  students  of  the  department  will  meet  weekly  for 
reports  and  discussion  of  the  recent  literature  of  geology.  These 
reports  will  be  replaced  occasionally  by  the  presentation  of  the 
results  of  research  work  by  meml)ers  of  the  department  or  by  ad- 
vanced students. — One  hour,  first  semester,  without  credit. 
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PRIMARILY    FOR   GRADUATES 

Professor  Hobbs: — 
History  of  Geology. 

An  advanced  course  treating  of  the  development  of  the  science 
and  the  lives  and  teachings  of  its  founders,  given  in  1910-1911  and 
alternate  years. — Five  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Tectonic  Geology. 

An  advanced  course  which  treats  of  the  larger  problems  of  the 
tectonics  of  the  globe  as  developed  especially  by  Eduard  Suess  in 
his  great  work,  The  Face  of  the  Earth.  The  work  will  be  con- 
ducted by  reports  and  discussions  on  the  seminary  plan  of  specially 
selected  chapters  from  the  three  volumes  of  the  work  cited.  Given 
in  1909- 1 9 10  and  in  alternate  years. — Five  hours  a  week,  first 
semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Case: — 

Systematic  Invertebrate  Paleontology. 

A  course  dealing  with  the  chief  forms  of  invertebrate  fossils 
both  from  the  organic  standpoint  of  origin  and  development,  and 
from  the  faunistic  side  as  indicators  of  the  different  geological 
formations.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work. — Five  hours,  first 
semester. 

Vertebrate  Paleontology. 

A  course  in  comparative  osteology  and  the  morphology  of  the 
hard  parts  of  vertebrates.  Especial  attention  is  paid  to  the 
origin  and  development  of  structures  in  extinct  forms  >^hich  lead 
up  to  the  living  ones.  The  facts  of  paleontology  are  brought  to 
bear  on  the  questions  of  adaptive  radiation  and  the  migration  of 
faunas. — Five  hours,  second  semester.  Given  in  alternate  years, 
beginning  in   1909. 

Development  of  the  North  American  Continent. 

A  lecture  and  reading  course  designed  to  bring  out  in  some 
detail  the  essential  points  in  the  history  of  the  North  American 
Continent.  This  course  involves  a  study  of  particular  regibns  as 
illustrating  the  general  development  of  the  whole  and  a  study  of 
the  wider  problems  of  world  relations. — Five  hours  per  week,  sec- 
ond semester.     Given  in   19 10  and  alternate  years. 
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Mr.  Allen  : — 

Ore  Deposits. 

A  study  of  the  nature,  pcncris.  cv.d  exploitation  of  ore  depos- 
its, with  special  emphasis  vipcn  the  iicn.  copper,  silver  and  nickel 
deposits  of  the  Lake  Superior  region.  This  course  is  intended  for 
students  who  have  finished  Mineralogy  2,  or  its  equivalent,  and 
Geology  1  and  2.  Geology  16  should  precede  this  course,  but  is 
not  required  by  students  who  are  otherwise  qualified. — Five  hours 
a  iveck,  first  semester. 

Professor  IIobbs,   Assitant   Professor   Case,    Mr.   Leverett, 
and  Mr.  Allen  : — 

Special  and  Research  Work. 

The  department  directs  special  and  research  work  along  the 
lines  of  dynamic  geology,  paleontology,  glacial  and  economic 
geology.  The  courses  in  Seismic  Geology  and  in  Systematic  Inver- 
tebrate Paleontology,  especially,  may  be  continued  as  definite 
courses. 

Summer  Session,  1909 
Mr.  Scott: — 

Elementary  Geology. 

This  course  is  intended  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 
Geology  and  will  treat  of  the  forces  which  modify  the  surface  of 
the  earth  and  the  effects  of  these  forces.  Lectures,  recitations, 
and  excursions. 

Teachers*  Course  in  Physiography. 

A  course  especially  adajitcd  for  teachers  and  students  of 
physical  geography,  involving  a  discussion  of  the  methods  by  which 
earth  features  have  been  developed,  and  including  an  account  of 
the  atmosphere  and  the  use  of  various  instruments,  maps,  weather 
charts,  etc.,  available  for  teaching.  Lectures,  recitations,  and 
excursions. 

Field  Geology. 

An  introductory  course  in  the  methods  of  field  geology.  With 
the  use  of  simple  instruments,  maps  will  be  made  of  areas  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ann  Arbor,  and  the  various  glacial  formations  will 
be  indicated  thereon. 
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ZOOLOGY 


The  courses  here  announced  presuppose  a  year's  work  in  gen- 
eral biology,  such  as  is  carried  on  in  this  University  conjointly  by 
the  departments  of  botany  and  zoology. 

Graduate  students  will  often  find  the  elementary  work  in  gen- 
eral biology  of  value  to  them,  and  they  can  rarely  omit,  without 
loss,  any  of  the  courses  in  zoology  that  are  open  to  undergraduates. 

A  description  of  the  laboratory  is  given  on  page  27.  A  library, 
shelved  in  the  laboratory,  contains  sets  of  the  important  English  and 
foreign  periodicals,  as  well  as  many  monographs,  and  other  sep- 
arate publications.  It  contains  also  an  extensive  collection  of  books 
and  articles  relating  to  the  invertebrate  fauna  of  fresh  waters.  The 
library  of  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  which  is  rich 
in  literature  of  vertebrates,  is  accessible  to  students.  The  original 
papers  in  connection  with  both  lectures  and  laboratory  work  are 
placed  in  the  hands  of  students,  and  special  reading  is  required. 

A  student  who  selects  zoology  as  a  minor  for  the  master's  de- 
gree will  usually  pursue  but  one  of  the  lines  of  work  indicated 
below,  and  will  not  undertake  research  work.  If  zoology  be  chosen 
as  a  major,  the  work  may  include  a  research. 

For  the  doctor's  degree  a  minor  in  zoology  involves  about  as 
much  work  as  a  major  for  the  master's  degree,  but  may  not  include 
research. 

Those  electing  zoology  as  a  major  for  the  doctor's  degree  are 
expected  to  complete  all  the  courses  offered.  During  the  first  part 
of  his  term  of  residence  at  the  University,  the  candidate  should 
devote  his  time  to  these  courses  and  to  the  completion  of  work  on 
the  minors.  In  his  second  year  of  residence,  in  addition  to  com- 
pleting the  work  mentioned,  he  is  expected  to  repeat  a  designated 
piece  of  research  work  in  order  to  acquaint  himself  with  methods 
of  investigation.  At  the  same  time  he  does  assigned  reading  on  the 
more  important  problems  of  zoology  and  on  zoological  history  and 
theory.  At  the  least,  one  year  must  be  devoted  to  the  research 
which  is  to  be  embodied  in  the  doctor's  dissertation. 

For  suggestions  as  to  the  order  of  courses,  consult  the  under- 
graduate announcement. 

Those  electing  zoology  as  a  major  will  find  it  of  advantage  to 
select,  as  a  minor  study,  some  one  of  the  following  subjects :  Anat- 
omy, histology,  botany,  physiology,  palaeontology,  physiography, 
physiological  psychology.  Less  closely  related  to  work  in  bacteri- 
ology, physiological  chemistry,  physical  chemistry,  organic  chem- 
istry, and  geology. 
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Academic  Session,  1909-1910 

A.  FOR  GRADUATES  AND  UNDERGRADUATES 

« 

Professor  Reighard: — 

V'ertebrate  Zoology.      (Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physi- 
ology). 

Lectures  on  the  comparative  anatomy  and  comparative  physi- 
ology of  vertebrates.  Laboratory  work  on  vertebrate  types,  fish, 
amphibian,  reptile,  bird  and  mamal.  The  course  may  be  taken 
independently  of  the  natural  history  of  vertebrates,  or  in  prep- 
aration for  it.  It  is  of  value  to  those  students  preparing  to 
study  medicine  or  dentistry  who  do  not  wish  to  take  the  natural 
history  of  vertebrates,  as  well  as  to  teachers  and  others. — Five 
hours,  first  semester. 

Vertebrate  Zoology.     (Natural  History  of  Vertebrates). 

This  course  seeks  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  classifi- 
cation of  vertebrates,  with  special  reference  to  the  local  forms, 
and  with  their  habits  and  external  adaptations.  It  includes  field 
work,  carefully  planned  and  regularly  carried  out,  on  the  field 
recognition  and  habits  of  fishes,  amphibia,  birds  and  mammals. 
Emphasis  is  laid  on  methods  of  field  observation  and  on  field 
notes.  The  data  collected,  together  with  laboratory  experiments, 
are  made  the  basis  of  a  discussion  of  the  principles  of  animal 
behavior.  The  course  is  best  preceded  by  the  course  in  Com- 
parative Anatomy,  but  exceptions  may  be  made  to  this  require- 
ment.— Four  hours,  second  semester. 

Organic  Evolution. 

Illustrated  lectures,  serving  as  an  introduction  to  zoology. 
The  lectures  deal  with  the  evidences  for  evolution  drawn  from 
classification,  structure,  development,  palaeontology,  distribution, 
and  variation,  and  under  the  head  of  factors,  with  such  topics  as 
natural  selection,  the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters,  mutation 
and  orthogenesis.^ — One  hour,  first  semester. 

Systematic  Zoology  :  The  Fishes. 

Students  will  work  on  the  local  fauna. — l^wo  or  more  hours, 
throughout   the  year. 
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Assistant  Professor  Glaser: — 

Embryology  of  Vertebrates. 

This  course  aims  to  give  an  introduction  to  the  principles  of 
embryological  science  as  illustrated  by  the  development  of  ver- 
tebrates. The  lectures  will  be  comparative ;  the  laboratory  work, 
largely  on  the  organogeny  of  the  chick,  will  be  supplemented  by 
demonstrations  of  other  embryos.  Considerable  attention  will  be 
given  to  embryological  laboratory  methods.  This  course  should 
be  preceded  by  Zoologfy  2,  or  some  other  adequate  equivalent  in 
vertebrate  anatomy,  histology,  and  physiology. — Fife  hours,  first 
semester. 

Physiological  Zoology. 

A  course  in  the  general  physiology  of  animals,  dealing  with 
the  processes  occurring  in  living  matter.  The  course  is  intended 
to  lay  a  basis  for  an  understanding  of  modern  experimental  work 
in  this  field,  and  of  the  theories  based  upon  it,  as  well  as  to  serve 
as  an  introduction  to  courses  in  the  special  physiology  of  man. 
There  are  regularly  two  lectures  or  recitations  per  week,  and  one 
laboratory  period. — Tzvo  hours,  second  semester. 

Heredity. 

This  course  gives  exposition  and  critical  discussion  of  the 
results  of  recent  investigations  in  heredity.  Among  other  topics, 
special  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  following :  Physical  and 
mental  inheritance  in  man,  Mendel's  law,  the  law  of  ancestral 
inheritance,  the  practical  application  of  known  principles  of 
heredity  in  animal  breeding.  The  lectures  will  be  non-technical 
in  character.  The  course  should  be  preceded  by  the  course  in 
Organic  Evolution.  It  should  be  of  value  to  students  specializing 
in  psychology,  medicine  and  law.  as  well  as  to  those  following 
strictly  zoological   lines. — Two   hours,   second  semester. 

Organic  Evolution,  Supplementary  Course. 

This  course  is  meant  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  small  sec- 
tions for  reading  and  for  the  study  of  illustrative  material  in 
connection  with  the  course  in  Organic  Evolution,  as  well  as  for 
the  development  of  subjects,  such  as  the  history  of  evolution, 
not  included  in  the  shorter  course. — One  hour,  first  semester. 

Dr. :— 


Invertebrate  Zoology. 

This  course  embraces  a  general  survey  of  the  morphology, 
classification,  distribution,  and  activities  of  the  invertebrate  ani- 
mals.    The  laboratory  work  consists  of  (1)  the  dissection  of  one 
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and  uses.  The  laboratory  work  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  crystal 
forms  and  the  determination  of  minerals  by  means  of  their  phys- 
ical characteristics. — Lectures  five  tiwcs  a  week;  laboratory 
work,  five  hours  a  zvcck,  first  semester. 

Crystal  Measurements. 

This  course  involves  the  measurement,  calculation,  and  pro- 
jection of  crystals.  The  measurements  are  made  by  means  of 
the  reflecting  goniometer.  For  this  course  a  knowledge  of  spher- 
ical trigonometry  is  essential. — Laboratory  work,  nine  hours  a 
week,  first  or  second  semesters. 

Research  Work. 

For  students  who  are  properly  qualified,  opportunity  is  given 
for  original  research  along  the  lines  of  crystallographic  measure- 
ments, chemical  crystallography,  formation  and  origin  of  min- 
erals. 

Mr.  Hunt: — 

Determinative  Mineralogy. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  give  the  student  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  determine  by  means  of  the  physical  properties,  a  very 
large  number  of  minerals. — Laboratory  work,  six  hours  a  week, 
first  or  second  semesters. 

Qualitative  Blowpipe  Methods. 

This  course  involves  the  use  of  blowpipe  reactions  upon 
charcoal  and  plaster  tablets,  as  well  as  other  chemical  methods 
useful  in  the  determination  of  minerals. — Trvo  lectures  and  two 
hours  laboratory  work  a  week,  first  or  second  semesters. 

Quantitative  Blowpipe  Methods. 

Reading  and  laboratory  work,  including  practice  in  assaying 
by  blowpipe  methods  of  various  kinds  of  ores,  especially  those 
of  gold  and  silver. — Six  hours  a  7veek,  to  be  arranged,  first  se- 
mester. 

Mr. . 


Lithology. 

The  lectures  include,  aside  from  a  review  of  the  rock-forming 
minerals,  a  discussion  of  the  classification,  origin,  and  methods 
of  determination  of  the  more  important  rocks.  In  the  laboratory 
the  student  is  rccjuircd  to  determine  by  means  of  the  macro- 
physical  properties  a  large  number  of  rock  specimens.  Numerous 
field  excursions  will  be  made  in  order  to  acquire  facility  in  the 
rapid  determination  of  rocks  in  the  field. — Two  lectures  and  two 
hours  laboratory  work  a  7veck,  first  or  second  semesters. 
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Petrography. 

In  this  course  the  microscopic  structure  and  mineralogical 
composition,  classification,  origin,  and  ■  determination  of  the 
igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks  are  discussed. — Iwo  lectures  and 
three  hours  laboratory  -u'ork  a  li'cck,  first  and  second  semesters. 

Professor  Kraus: — 

Physical  Crystallograj)hy. 

A  critical  study  gf  the  various  properties  of  crystals,  includ- 
ing the  use  of  the  polarizing  microscope  and  other  crystallo- 
graphic-optical  instruments. — Three  lectures  and  three  hours  lab- 
oratory zvork  a  week,  second  semester. 

Current  Literature  of  Mineralogy'. 

The  instructors  and  advanced  students  meet  once  a  week  to 
discuss  important  current  and  classic  literature. — Second  semes- 
ter. 

Summer  Session,  1909 

Professor  Kraus: — 

Crystal  Measurements. 

This  course   involves  the  measurement,  calculation,   and   pro 
jection   of   crystals.     The   measurements   are   made    by   means    of 
the  reflecting  goniometer.     For  this  course  a  knowledge  of  spher- 
ical trigonometry  is  essential.     Laboratory  work. 

Research  Work. 

For  students  who  are  properly  qualified,  opportunity  is  given 
for  original  research  along  the  lines  of  crystallographic  measure- 
ments, chemical  crystallography,  formation  and  origin  of  min- 
erals. 

Mr.  Hunt: — 

Qualitative  Hlovvpipe  Methods. 

This  course  involves  the  use  of  l)lownii)c  reactions  upon 
charcoal  and  plaster  tablets,  as  well  as  other  chemical  methods 
useful  in  the  determination  of  minerals. 

Mr.  Cook  : — 
Lithology. 

The  lectures  include,  aside  from  a  review  of  the  rock-form- 
ing minerals,  a  discussion  of  the  classification,  origin,  and  meth- 
ods of  determination  of  the  more  important  rocks.  In  the  lab- 
oratory   the   student    is   required   to    determine   by   means    of   the 
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B.     PRIMARILY    FOR   GRADUATES 

Professor  Reighard:— 

Investigations  in 

a)  The  embryology  of  the  lower  vertebrates. 

b)  The  behavior  of  fishes  and  other  lower  vertebrates,  field 
and  laboratory  studies. 

c)  Experimental  field  studies  in   evolution. 

Assistant  Professor  Glaser: — 

Problems  in  Embryology  and  Morphogenesis. 

Dr.  Ruthven: — 

Problems  in  Geographical  Distribution. 

Dr.  Pearse: — 

Problems  in  the  Reactions  of  Organisms  to  Light. 

Dr.  Hegner: — 

Problems  in  Cytology. 

Dr.  :— 

Work  Arranged  on  Consultation. 

The  Zoological  Faculty  : — 

1.  Current  Literature  of  Zoology. 

The  instructors  and  advanced  students  hold  bi-weekly  meet- 
ings, at  which  reports  are  made  on  the  research  work  of  mem- 
bers of  the  zoological  staff,  and  on  important  current  papers, 
followed  by  informal  discussion.  Although  all  are  welcome  to 
the  meetings,  the  membership  is  restricted.  Students  who  wish 
to  become  active  members  should  consult  Professor  Reighard. — 
One  hour  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

2.  Zoological  Seminary. 

The  work  of  the  seminary  will  vary  from  year  to  year,  but 
will  always  include  some  or  all  of  the  following  topics : 
a.  History  of  zoology. 
h.  History  and  theory  of  zoological  pedagogy. 

c.  Discussion  of  classical  works  on  zoology. 

d.  Discussion   of  personal    investigations   by   members  of  the 

staff. 

e.  Discussion  of  controverted  biological  problems  of  the  day. 
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At  the  beginning  of  each  year  one  or  more  current  questions 
will  be  selected  and  portions  of  each  subject  assigned  to  mem- 
bers of  the  seminary.  At  the  end  of  the  year  symposia  will  be 
held   on   these  subjects. 

Bi-weekly  meetings  throughout  the  year.  Those  who  wish  to 
become  members  should  consult  Professor  Reighard. — One  hour 
per  week. 

3.  The  Bird  Club: — 

Informal  meetings  of  bird  students  are  held  every  Friday 
evening  during  the  second  semester  in  the  Museum.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  club  to  bring  together  for  mutual  help  those  in- 
terested in  the  study  of  birds.  The  club  is  open  to  all,  whether 
students  or  not,  and  the  work  is  so  planned  as  to  be  of  help  to 
beginners  as  well  as  to  those  of  experience. 

Summer  Session,  1909 

Assistant  Professor  Glaser: — 

Embryology  of  Vertebrates. 

This  course  deals  with  the  principles  of  embryological  sci- 
ence as  illustrated  by  the  development  of  vertebrates.  The  work 
is  based  on  the  development  of  the  chick,  but  comparisons  are 
made  with  other  forms,  both  vertebrate  and  invertebrate.  Con- 
siderable attention  is  paid  to  embryological  technique.  Students 
electing  this  course  are  expected  to  have  some  knowledge  of 
vertebrate  anatomy,  histology,  and  physiology. 

Physiological  Zoology. 

A  course  in  the  general  physiology  of  animals,  dealing  with 
the  processes  occurring  in  living  matter.  The  course  is  intended 
to  lay  a  basis  for  an  understanding  of  modern  experimental  work 
in  the  field,  and  of  the  theories  based  upon  it,  as  well  as  to 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  courses  in  the  special  physiology  of 
man.  The  course  on  the  Elements  of  Animal  Biology,  or  a 
satisfactory  equivalent,  is  prerequisite. 

Zoological  Investigation. 
Work  to  be  arranged. 

Zoological  Seminar. 

The  work  of  the  Seminar  will  be  based  on  Driesch's  "The 
Science  and  Philosophy  of  the  Organism." 
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Dr.  Casteel: — 

Evolution  of  Heredity. 

A  course  of  illustrated  lectures,  of  readings  and  conferences 
dealing  with  the  fundamental  problems  of  biology.  Among  other 
topics  the  following  will  be  considered :  Evidence  of  organic 
evolution ;  factors  and  theories  to  explain  evolution ;  evolution  of 
man ;  variation  and  heredity  in  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the 
evolution  problem  ;  the  physical  basis  of  heredity ;  inheritance  of 
mental  and  physical  traits  in  man ;  heredity  and  disease ;  heredity 
and  environment ;  experimental  animal  breeding ;  theories  and  laws 
of  heredity.  The  course  will  be  made  as  non-technical  as  possi- 
ble to  fit  the  needs  of  the  general  as  well  as  the  special  student 
in  biology. 

Dr.  Casteel  and  Dr.  Hegner: — 

Invertebrate  Zoology. 

Part  I.  The  structure,  classification,  distribution  and  activ- 
ities of  invertebrate  animals  exclusive  of  the  Arthropods.  Part  2. 
The  Arthropods  with  special  reference  to  the  Insects.  This 
course  is  planned  to  accommodate  those  who  desire  a  wider  and 
more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  invertebrate  animals  than  can 
be  presented  in  Course  i.  It  should  be  preceded  by  Course  i 
or  an  equivalent,  since  the  work  of  that  course  is  used  as  a  basis 
for  a  more  extended  view  of  the  invertebrate  field.  All  groups 
of  invertebrates  are  considered.  The  last  three  weeks  of  the 
course  are  devoted  exclusively  to  entomology,  the  work  at  this 
time  consisting  largely  of  field  trips  and  study  and  identification 
in  the  laboratory,  of  insects  collected  by  the  students  themselves. 

Dr.  Hegner: — 

The  Birds  and  Mammals  of  Michigan. 

This  course  treats  of  the  birds  and  mammals  of  Michigan, 
their  classification,  habits,  life  histories,  economic  importance. 
preservation,  and  propagation.  Special  emphasis  will  be  laid 
upon  field  work.  Teachers  in  public  schools  will  find  this  course 
valuable  as  a  basis  for  the  teaching  of  nature  study. 

Students  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  members  of 
the  staff  as  early  as  possible  concerning  the  above  courses  offered 
during  the  Summer  Session. 

BOTANY 

The  work  in  botany  in  this  University  is  divisible  into  morphol- 
ogy, physiology,  ecology,  and  plant-breeding.  For  the  study  of 
these  branches  there  are  especially  equipped  rooms  with  a  large 
amount  of  general  and  special  apparatus.  New  apparatus  is  pur- 
chased or  constructed  as  it  may  be  needed  in  investigation.     In  the 
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laboratory  is  shelved  a  working  library,  including  the  leading  do- 
mestic and  foreign  journals  and  ample  facilities  for  tracing  the 
literature  of  any  subject. 

The  herbarium  contains  90,000  specimens,  being  especially  rich 
in  algae  and  economic  fungi.  The  University  Botanical  Garden 
and  Arboretum  now  being  planted,  adjacent  plant  houses,  and 
woods,  fields,  swamps,  and  waters  furnish  material  for  study  and 
opportunity  for  experiment. 

To  be  admitted  to  graduate  work,  a  student  must  have  pur- 
sued the  collegiate  study  of  botany  for  at  least  a  year.  A  minor  in 
botany  for  the  master's  degree  will  not  include  research ;  but  a 
major  in  botany  for  the  master's  degree  may  include  research,  or 
may  be  taken  wholly  in  courses,  according  to  the  preparation  and 
the  needs  of  the  candidate.  In  any  case  the  candidate  receives 
special  supervision  and  direction  from  the  instructor.  For  the  doc- 
tor's degree,  a  minor  in  botany  will  be  approximately  equivalent  to 
a  major  for  the  master's  degree.  The  requirements  for  a  major 
are  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  Announcement.      (See  page   15.) 

Academic  Session,  1909- 1910 

A.  FOR  GRADUATES  AND  UNDERGRADUATES 

The  equivalent  of  a  full  year  in  the  collegiate  study  of  botany 
is  required  for  admission  to  any  of  the  courses  named  below. 

Professor  Newcombe: — 

Reproduction  and  Embryology  of  Flowering  Plants. 

One  lecture  and  four  hours  laboratory  work  a  week,  first 
semester. 

General  Morphology  and  Physiology. 

Cell  structure,  tissue  structure,  and  organography ;  the  cell 
theory,  mitosis,  heredity ;  practice  in  technique.  Lectures  and 
laboratory  work. — Five  credit  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Experimental  Physiology  of  Plants. 

A  laboratory  and  outdoor  study  of  the  relation  of  plants  to 
their  environment,  as  manifested  by  the  phenomena  of  nutrition, 
growth,  and  irritability.  This  work  is  divided  into  two  courses: 
the  more  elementary  course  is  given  the  second  semester,  and 
may  be  followed  in  the  first  semester  of  the  next  year  by  the  more 
advanced  course  which  is  preparatory  to  research.  Lectures  and 
laboratory  work, — /'ii-r  or  more  credit  hours  a  week,  throughout 
the  year. 
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Teachers*  Course. 

Conference  and  reports  on  books,  apparatus  and  material  for 
high  school  laboratories ;  practical  methods  for  collecting  and 
preserving  material  and  conducting  field  observations ;  prepara- 
tion of  outlines  of  courses  for  secondary  schools. — Ttvo  credit 
hours  a  iveek,  first  semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Pollock: — 

Morphology  and  Classification  of  Fungi. 

Three  credit  hours  a  ivcek,  first  semester. 

Plant  Pathology, 

A  study  of  the  structure,  habits,  and  life  history  of  leading 
groups  of  fungi,  with  special  attention  to  those  determining 
pathological  conditions  of  cultivated  plants.  Sufficient  time  will 
also  be  given  to  bacteria  and  other  pathological  agents  to  secure 
a  foundation  for  independent  work  in  this  direction.  Lectures 
and  laboratory  work. — Three  credit  hours  a  week,  second  se- 
mester. 

Assistant  Professor  Burns: — 

Biological  Relations  of  Plants. 

Lectures,  with  reviews  of  recent  literature  on  ecology  and 
distribution,  accompanied  by  field  studies  of  habits  and  adapta- 
tions, and  laboratory  work  on  ecological  anatomy.  Two  credit 
hours  a  zveek.  first  semester.  By  permission,  students  who  arc 
prepared  to  take  up  special  problems  may  elect  this  course  as 
three  or  more  hours. 

Ecology. 

A  study  of  the  habits  and  adaptation  of  plants.  The  Boras 
of  mils  and  valleys,  of  morainal  lakes,  bogs  and  swamps,  and 
the  Huron  river  in  the  vicinity  of  Ann  Arbor  afford  part  of  the 
material  and  topics  for  this  course.  Lectures  with  field  work 
and  reports. — Tzvo  or  more  credit  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Botanical  Survey  of  the  Huron  Valley. 

A  limited  number  of  students  will  be  given  opportunity  to 
take  part  in  a  systematic  study  of  the  local  flora. — Two  or  more 
credit  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Anatomy  of  Trees. 

Comparative  anatomy  of  trees  with  relation  to  age  and  hab- 
itat. Reading  and  laboratory  work. — Tzvo  or  more  credit  hours, 
throughout  the  year. 
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Dr.  Kauffman  : — 

Morphology,  Physiology,  and  Classification  of  the  Algae 
and  Fungi. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work. — Tivo  credit  hours  a  week, 
first  semester. 

Morphology,  Physiology,  and  Classification  of  Liverworts, 
Mosses  and  Ferns. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work. — Three  credit  hours  a  week, 
second  semester. 

Classification  and  Local  Distribution  of  Flowering  Plants. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work.-- -Three  credit  hours  a  week, 
second   semester. 

Dr.  Hus: — 

Plant  Culture  and  Breeding. 

Foundation  for  a  knowledge  of  the  modern  science  and  art 
of  plant  culture  and  breeding,  including  the  propagation  of  va- 
rieties by  selection,  budding,  grafting,  cross-fertilization,  and 
hybridizing.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work. — Three  credit  hours 
a  lueek,  first  semester. 

Plant  Variation  and  Breeding.     Advanced  Course. 

Lectures,  reading,  demonstrations,  and  practical  field  work. 
— Three  or  six  credit  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Current  Literature  of  Horticulture  and  Plant-Breeding. 

Preparation  of  papers  and  discussions. — One  credit  hour  a 
lueek,  throughout  the  year. 

The  Botanical  Faculty: — 

Current  Literature  of  Botany. 

Meetings  of  instructors  and  advanced  students  are  held  once 
a  fortnight  throughout  the  year,  at  which  reports  of  original  work 
and  reviews  of  important  contributions  to  botanical  literature 
are  made. 

Biological  Problems  and  Theories. 

This  course  consists  of  one  lecture  a  week  during  the  second 
semester  on  current  problems  and  theories  in  biology,  such  as  the 
origin  of  life,  heredity,  morphogenesis,  mutation,  inheritance  in 
hybrids,  mechanism  ar.d  vitalism,  senescence  and  death. 
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B.     PRIMARILY    FOR   GRADUATES 

Professor  Newcombe: — 

Investigations  in  Physiology  and  Cytology. 

Problems  in  plant  nutrition,  growth,  irritability,  reproduc- 
tion, cell  division,  and  cell  physiology. 

Assistant  Professor  Pollock: — 

Investigations  in  the  Morphology  and  Physiology  of  Fungi 
and  in  Plant  Pathology. 

Assistant  Professor  Burns: — 

Investigations  in  Ecology  and  Experimental  Morphology. 
Problems  in  field  and  laboratory  work. 

Dr.  Kauffman: — 

Investigation  in  Physiology  of  Reproduction. 

Dr.  Hus: — 

Investigations  in  Plant-Breeding. 

Anyone  planning  investigation  in  breeding  with  the  higher 
plants  should  expect  to  remain  at  the  University  for  at  least  one 
summer,  in  addition  to  attendance  in  the  regular  session. 

Summer  Session,  zgog 

Graduate  students  of  this  and  other  approved  institutions  com- 
petent to  enroll  for  a  higher  degree  will  be  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  do  work  in  botany  along  the  lines  best  suited  to  their  needs. 
Such  work,  when  satisfactorily  completed,  will  be  accepted  as  a  ful- 
fillment of  the  requirement  for  such  degree.  In  order  to  secure 
the  master's  degree  in  summer  school  the  student  should  devote 
one-half  his  time  for  four  summers  (i6  hours)  to  graduate  work  in 
botany,  for  a  major  or  one-fourth  this  for  a  minor.  The  courses 
outlined  below  offer  an  opportunity  for  fulfilling  these   conditions. 

FOR  GRADUATES  AND  UNDERGRADUATES 

Assistant  Pi;ofessor  Pollock: — 

Plant  Disease. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  make  the  student  familiar  with 
some  of  the  more  common  diseases  of  plants  which  are  caused 
by  other  plant  agencies,  Bacteria,  Fungi,  etc.  The  diseased 
plants  will  be  studied  with  reference  to  the  changes  in  structure 
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or  function  produced  by  the  disease ;  that  is,  the  general  patho- 
logical condition,  and  the  organisms  which  cause  the  disease  will 
be  studied  with  reference  to  their  life  history  and  the  conditions 
under  which  they  develop.  Methods  of  making  culture  media  and 
obtaining  pure  cultures  of  organisms  that  cause  disease  will  be 
studied.  Field  excursions  will  be  made,  to  collect  specimens  of 
diseased  plants  and  to  observe  them  in  their  natural  habitat. 
This  material  will  be  taken  to  the  laboratory  for  identification.  A 
part  of  the  work  will  consist  in  the  inoculation  of  healthy  plants 
with  disease-producing  germs,  and  watching  the  progress  of  the 
disease.  Laboratory  work  eight  hours  per  week  for  two  hours 
credit,  and  twelve  hours  per  week  for  four  hours  credit,  between 
9  and  12.  Besides  the  laboratory  work,  some  collection  and 
identification  of  material  must  be  done  for  the  four  hours  credit. 
This  collection  must  be  done  afternoons  or  Saturdays.  Labo- 
ratory fee,  $2.00  or  $4.00. 

Assistant  Professor  Burns: — 

Advanced  Course  in  Ecology. 

This  course  will  treat  of  the  geographical  distribution  of 
plants,  and  the  relation  of  plant  societies  to  the  physiographic 
development  of  the  various  land  forms.  It  is  specially  designed 
to  show  the  result  of  continuous  physiographic  change  upon 
plant  distribution,  and  the  consequent  shifting  of  plant  societies. 
The  course  must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  Course  2.  Lec- 
tures and  field  work. 

PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES 

Assistant  Professor  Pollock  : — 

Research  in  Plant  Pathology. 

Opportunity   will  be  afforded   for  competent  students  to  un 
dertake  work  along  the  line  of  special  problems  in  plant  disease. 

Research  in  Plant  Physiology. 

Problems  in  growth,  nutrition,  reproduction,  and  sensitive 
reaction. 

Assistant  Professor  Burns: — 

Research  in  Ecology. 

Special  problems  will  be  given  to  advanced  students.  An 
effort  will  be  made  to  take  up  problems  which  may  be  farther 
studied  by  the  student  in  any  locality.  This  course  is  open  only 
to  those  who  receive  special  permission  from  the  instructor. 

[Beginning  in  the  year  19 10,  it  is  hoped  to  offer  each  sum- 
mer opportunity   for  research   in  plant-breeding.] 
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FORESTRY 

The  courses  in  forestry  are  open  only  to  forestry  students,  ex- 
cept the  Introduction  to  Forestry,  which  is  open  to  other  students 
by  special  permission. 

Forestry  students  are  those  who  are  working  toward  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Science  in  Forestry ;  or  candidates  for  the  doctorate 
(Doctor  of  Philosophy  or  Doctor  of  Science),  one  or  both  of  whose 
minors  are  in  forestry. 

Of  the  students  who  are  working  toward  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Science  in  Forestry,  there  are  two  general  classes:  (i)  Those 
who  enter  this  University  as  undergraduates  with  the  purpose  of 
studying  forestry.  Such  students  are  expected  to  take  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  af  the  end  of  their  fourth  year  of  college 
work,  and  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Forestry  at  the  end 
of  the  fifth  year.  The  Introduction  to  Forestry  is  taken  by  these 
students  in  their  junior  year,  the  other  forestry  courses  in  their 
senior  and  graduate  years.  (2)  Those  who  begin  the  study  of 
forestry  as  graduate  students.  Such  students  require  two  years  to 
complete  the  course  in  forestry  and  receive  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Science  in  Forestry. 

Academic  Session,  1909-1910 
Professor  Roth  : — 

Introduction  to  Forestry. 

Lectures.  A  general  presentation  of  the  subject,  its  histor>', 
object  and  methods,  as  well  as  economic  importance. — Four 
hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Forest  Utilization.  • 

Lectures.  Use  of  timl)er ;  points  of  production  and  market ; 
methods  of  lumbering,  milling  and  marketing;  minor  forest  in- 
dustries.— Four  hours  a  zveek,  first  semester. 

Forest  Management. 

Lectures  and  field  work.  General  forest  survey  and  prepa- 
ration of  working  plans ;  administration  and  regulation  of  the 
field  and  office  work  in  the  care  of  a  large  tract  of  timber  and 
the  methods  of  calculation  involved  in  judging  the  vaiue  of  for- 
ests and  forest  operations. — Four  hours  a  week,  throughout  the 
year. 

Professors  Rotii  and  Mulford. 

Forestry  Seminary. 

Special  treatment  of  selected  topics. — Two  or  three  hours  a 
week  through  the  year  to  the  spring  vacation.     No  credit  allowed. 
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Professor  Mulford: — 
^  Silviculture. 

';  Lectures    and    field    work.      The    course    continues    through 

three  semesters  and  should  be  taken  in  the  following  order : 

V  (a)  Introductory,   including   forest  description :    the   study   of 

•  soil,  climate  and  other  site   factors,  with  their  influence  on   for- 

est growth  ;  influences  exerted  by  the  forest  upon  climate,  stream 
flow,  soil,  etc. — Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

(b)  Artificial  and  natural  reproduction  of  forests;  afforest- 
ation.— Three   hours  a  xveek,  second   semester. 

(c)  Care  of  forests,  including  thinning;  protection  of  for- 
ests against  fire  and  other  enemies. — Three  hours  a  week,  first 
semester. 

Mensuration. 

Lectures,  laboratory  and  field  work.  Methods*  of  measuring 
the  volume  of  the  individual  tree  and  of  entire  stands  of  tim- 
ber ;  timber  estimating ;  study  of  the  rate  of  growth  and  yield 
of  individual  trees  and  of  entire  stands:  rough  methods  of  for- 
est survey. — Three  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Dendrology. 

Lectures,  laboratory  and  field  work.  Monographic  study  of 
forest  tree  species,  their  classification,  identification,  distribu- 
tion, life  history,  requirements,  behavior  in  the  forest,  and  im- 
portance :    forest  regions. — Three  hours  a  zvcek.   second  semester. 

I 

ANATOMY  AND  HISTOLOGY 

Academic  Session,  1909- 1910 

Professors  Huber  and  Streeter: — 

Anatomy  of  the  Central  Nervous  System ;  a.   Comparative, 
b.  Human. 

This  course  consists  of  a  detailed  study  of  the  structure  of 
the  central  nervous  system,  and  is  open  to  students  who  have 
the  requisite  preliminary  training. — Three  hours,  first  or  second 
semester. 

Anatomy  and  Histology  of  the  Special  Sense  Organs. 

Open  to  students  who  have  already  taken  a  course  in  General 
Biology. — Hours  to  be  arranged  with  the  instructor,  throughout 
the  \ear. 
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Research. 

Anatomy,  Human  Embryology,  and  Histology.  This  work  is 
open  to  students  who  have  had  the  necessary  preliminary  train- 
ing.— Hours  to  be  arranged  with  the  instructors,  throughout  the 
year. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

Advanced  work  in  physiology  presupposes  knowledge  of  the 
general  anatomy  of  man  or  some  other  vertebrate,  histology,  and 
the  elements  of  physics  and  chemistry.  It  is  also  desirable  that  the 
student  should  have  had  a  course  in  general  biology,  and  should  be 
able  to  read  French  and  German. 

The  requirement  for  a  minor  for  the  master's  degree  is  five 
hours  of  lectures  the  first  semester,  four  hours  the  second  semester, 
a  laboratory  course  of  five  afternoons  a  week  for  eight  weeks,  and 
a  report  on  the  literature  of  some  limited  subject.  The  four-hour 
lecture  course  given  in  the  second  semester  should  be  taken  before 
the  five-hour  course  on  the  first  semester.  No  research  work  will 
be  required,  except  from  those  who  have  already  taken  advanced 
work  in  physiology.  The  requirement  for  a  major  for  the  master's 
degree  includes,  in  addition  to  the  requirement  for  the  minor,  re- 
search work  during  half  of  one  semester,  performed  under  direction. 

The  requirement  for  a  minor  for  a  doctor's  degree  involves 
about  as  much  work  as  that  for  a  major  for  the  master's  degree,  the 
character  of  the  work  being  determined  by  the  previous  training 
and  needs  of  the  candidate.  The  requirement  for  a  major  for  the 
doctor's  degree  is  not  only  the  knowledge  of  physiology  to  be  ob- 
tained by  study  of  the  most  advanced  text-books,  but  familiarity 
with  the  history  and  current  literature  of  the  subject,  and  a  thesis 
reporting  the  results  of  original  investigation.  It  is  probable  that 
at  least  a  year  would  have  to  be  devoted  to  research. 

The  following  subjects  may  be  suggested  as  suitable  for  minors 
for  those  selecting  physiology  for  a  major: — anatomy,  histology, 
physiological  chemistry,  physiological  psychology,  animal  morphol- 
ogy, bacteriology,  physiological  botany,  physical  chemistry. 

The  laboratory  is  well  equipped  with  apparatus  for  all  ordinary 
forms  of  research,  and  has  a  shop  containing  the  tools  required  for 
making  models  and  the  simpler  forms  of  apparatus.  The  University 
work  shop  permits  the  construction  of  special  apparatus  required  for 
research  under  the  direction  of  the  investigator.  The  medical  li- 
brary contains,  besides  a  large  number  of  monographs,  etc.,  com- 
plete sets  of  all  the  more  important  journals  of  physiology  and  al- 
lied subjects. 
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Academic  Session,  1909- 1910 
Professor  Lombard  : — 
Lecture  Course. 

Five  hours  a  week,  first  semester;  four  hours  a  week,  second 
semester. 

Laboratory  Course. 

Fifteen  hours  a  week,  half  of  one  semester. 

Research  Work. 

Hours  to  be  arranged  with  instructor. 

BACTERIOLOGY,  HYGIENE,  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY 

The  courses  here  announced   presuppose  that   the  student  tak- 
ing them  is  prepared  for  original  research. 
Academic  Session,  1909- 1910 

Professor  Vaughan  : — 

Food  Analysis. 

Water  Analysis. 

Research  on  the  Chemistry  of  Bacteria. 

Students  doing  graduate  work  in  these  subjects  will  be  re- 
quired to  work  in  each  subject  for  at  least  one  year. 

Professor  Now: — 

Special  Methods  in  Bacteriology. 

A  course  in  advanced  laboratory  work  in  bacteriology.  It 
deals  with  the  preparation  and  use  of  Pasteur  pipettes,  the  draw- 
ing of  blood,  the  collection  and  sterilization  of  serum,  the  filtra- 
tion of  bacterial  liquids,  the  preparation  of  tuberculin,  tetanus, 
and  diphtheria  toxins,  the  preparation  of  antitoxic  and  anti- 
infectious  sera,  serum,  reactions,  the  determination  of  the  ther- 
mal death-point,  of  the  action  of  antiseptics  and  disinfectants,  the 
detection  of  bacteria  in  sections,  the  collodium  sac  method,  inoc- 
ulation for  rabies,  etc.  The  student,  when  qualified,  is  assigned 
special  problems   for   investigation  and   research. 

The  course  must  be  preceded  by  Courses  2  and  3,  described 
in  the  University  Calendar  for  1908-1909. — //  is  given  in  the 
first  half  of  the  second  semester. 
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Pathogenic  Protozoa. 

The  work  in  protozoology  is  given  in  the  second  half  of  the 
second  semester  and  follows  Course  i,  which  must  precede  it. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  the  blood  parasites, 
such  as  trypanosomes,  plasmodia,  piroplasmes,  hemogregarines. 
etc.  The  spirochetes  are  also  taken  up  in  this  course.  As  far  as 
practicable  infected  animals  are  provided  for  the  student  and  an 
opportunity  is  given  to  do  experimental  work  with  insect  hosts, 
as  mosquitoes,  ticks,  etc. 

Research  in  Bacteriology  and  Protozoology. 

Advanced  Physiological  Chemistry. 

Laboratory  work  and   reading. — Second  semester. 
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HIGHER   DEGREES  CONFERRED  IN    1908 

MASTER  OF  ARTS 


James  Howard  Agnew.  A.B. 
Edith  Emma  Atkins,  A.B. 
Willard  Titus  Barbour.  A.B. 
Floyd    E.    Bartell,    A.B.,    Albion 

College 
Lawrence  Ray  Boyer,  A.B. 
Gail  Luke  Carver,  A.B. 
Isaac  Merton   Cochran,  A.B. 
Arthur  Charles  Cole,  A.B. 
Maynie  Rose  Curtis,  A.B. 
Frank    William    Douglas,    A.B.. 

Albion   College, 
Esson  McDowell  (iale,  A.B. 
Olive      May      Gilbreath,       A.B.. 

Wellesley   College 
Alexander    Charles    Gray,    A.B.. 

University  of  Toronto  ;  A.M.. 

Hiram  College 
Ottillie  Kunigunde  Grauer.  A.  B. 
Minnie   Olivia   Hall.  A.B. 
Grace  Angeline  Harrington,  A.B., 

Obcrlin  College 
Hildegarf?e    Jend.    B.L.,    German 

Wallace   College 


Paul  Van  Brunt  Jone.s,  A.B. 

Clyde  L.  King,  A.B. 

Edith  Wilmar  Kinnan.  A.B. 

Marjorie  Kinnan,  A.  B. 

Arthur  Charles  Klocksiem,  A.B., 
German  Wallace  College; 
A.M..  ibid 

Helen  Rose  Lang,  B.L. 

George  Allan  Lindsay,  A.B. 

Clyde  Elton  Love.  A.B. 

Alice  Malone,  A.B. 

Burl    Garfidd    Martin.    A.B. 

Albert  Taylor  Mills.  Ph.B. 

Eugene  Lyman  Porter,  A.B., 
Harvard    University 

Esther  Elizabeth  Shaw.  A.B., 
Mount    Holyoke    College 

Charles   Everett   Skinner,   B.L. 

Arthur  William  Stalker.  A.B. 

Luella  Townley.  A.B. 

Frank  Van   Vliet.   A.B. 

Dwight  Kvtrett  Watkins    A.B. 

John  Zedler.  A.B..  Albion  Col- 
lege 


MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 

Glenn  B.  Britton,  A.B.  Charles       Alexander 

John    Edward    Tanis.    A.B..   Kal-  A.B. 

amasoo   College 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  FORESTRY 


Vallance, 


Asa  Lee  Brower.  B.S.,  Morning- 
side  College 

John    Robert    Dickson,   A.B. 

Peter  Keplinger,  Ph.B..  Colorado 
College 


Julius   Frank    Kimmel.    A.B. 
Roy    GifTord    Pierce.    A.B.,    Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska 


DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

John  Cerenus  Bordner.  A.B.,  University  of  Indiana,  1904:  Dexter  M. 

Ferry  Fellow  in  Botany 
Botany;    Forestry;    .\nalytical   Chemistry. 
Thesis,  The  Influence  of  Constant  Longitudinal  Traction  on  the 

Formation  of  Mechanical  Tissue  in  Stems 
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Albert  Robinson  Crittenden,  A.B.,   1894;   A.M.,   1902;   Peter   White 
Classical  Fellow 
Latin;  Philosophy;   Education. 

Thesis,  Sentence  Structure  in  Virgil 

Alvin  Eleazer  Evans,  A.B.,  Cotner  University,  1896;   A.M.,  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska,  1898;  Buhl  Classical  Fellow 
Latin;  Roman  Law;  Greek. 

Thesis,  Roman  Law  in  Livy. 

Manson  Alexander  Stewart,  A.B.,  1903 ;  A.M.,  1904 
Latin;  Greek;  Ancient  Philosophy. 

Thesis,  Word  Study  in  Latin  Abstracts 


HOLDERS  OF  FELLOWSHIPS.    1908-1909 

Arthur  William  Linton,*  Ph.G.  (Highland  Park  College),  Stearns 
Fellow  in  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry 

Ray  Eli  Cleveland,  A.B.,  Buhl  Classical  Fellow 

Harriet  Rice  Congdon,  A.B.  (Mount  Holyoke  College),  Peter  White 
Classical  Fellow 

Henry  Mills  Gelston,  A.B.,  Buhl  Classical  Fellow 

John  Nelson  Norwood,  A.B.  {Alfred  University),  Peter  White  Fel- 
low in  American  History 

William  Allder  Perkins,*  Rockefeller  Fellow  in  Hygiene  and  Bac- 
teriology 

Charles  Bruce  Vibbert,  A.B.,  George  S.  Morris  Fellow  in  Philosophy 
William  Albert  Dunkley,*  B.S.,  Gas  Engineering  Fellow 

^  Registered  in  the  Department  of  Pharmacy. 
*  Registered  in  the  Department  of  Medicine. 
'  Registered  in  the  Department  of  Engineering. 
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STUDENTS  IN  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL   1908-1909' 

♦Florence  Lavinia  Abbott,   Ph.B.,   1899  Ann  Arbor 

Mathematics;   Physics;  English. 
John    Quincy    Adams,    B.L.,    1894,    LL.B., 

1898  Alma 
English   Oratory;   English   Drama;    English   History. 

Herbert    Francis    Allen,    A.B.,    University 

of    South    Dakota,    1905,   A.M.,    ibid., 

1906  Vermillion,  S.  Dak. 

English;  Rhetoric;  German  Literature. 
Elizabeth     Melvina     Andrews,     A.B.,    Le- 

land  Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  1908  Corona,  Cal. 

Plan   B   (Mathematics;    Education;  German). 
Bessie   Annis,   A.B.,    University   of   Wash- 
ington, 1905  Kenneunck,  Wash. 

Rhetoric;    English   Literature;    Philosophy. 
Cornelius  K.  Baarman,  A.B.,  Hope  College, 

1903,  A.B.,  1904  Zealand 

Plan  13   (Physics;  Mathematics). 
Grace  Mabel  Bacon,  A.B.,  Mount  Holyoke 

College,  1901  Dorchester,  Mass. 

German  Literature;   German  Philology;   English  Literature. 
♦Grace  Wilder  Bailey,  Ph.B.,  Pd.B.,  Hills- 

dale  College,  1900  Hillsdale 

Chemistry;   Zoology;   Physics. 
George   Latta   Barrus,   B.S.,    University  of 

Rochester,  1906  Charlotte,  N.   Y. 

Forestry;    Mechanical    Engineering;    Botany. 
Floyd  Earl   Bartell,   A.B.,   Albion   College, 

1905,  A.M.,   1908  Concord 

Physical    Chemistry;    Analytical   Chemistry;    Mineralogy. 

♦William  Beachler,  B.S..  Lebanon  Univer- 
sity,    1888,     B.L.,     Earlham     College, 

1899  Decatur,  Ind. 
Education;    Philosophy;   Education. 

*  Arthur  Emmons  Bellis,  A.B.,   1907  Laramie^   Wyo. 

Physics;  Mathematics;   Electrical  Engineering. 

^  The  subjects  of  study  pursued  by  candidates  for  an  advanced  degree 
are  indicated  under  their  respective  names,  the  subject  first  named  being 
the  major  study.  If  a  candidate  for  a  master's  degree  is  pursuing  his  work 
under  Plan  B  (sec  p.  17),  his  subjects  of  study  are  given  in  parentheses. 
Unmarked  names  indicate  students  enrolled  during  the  academic  session  of 
1908-1909;  those  with  an  asterisk  (*)  were  members  of  the  Summer 
Session  of  1908  only;  names  marked  with  a  dagger  (f)  indicate  stu- 
dents who  were  enrolled  in  both  the  Summer  Session  of  1908  and  the 
academic  session  of  1908- 1909;  (^)  shows  that  the  student  was  permitted  to 
complete  a  portion  of  his  studies  in  absentia;  names  marked  with  parallels 
(11)  are  students  who  completed  their  undergraduate  course  in'  February, 
1909,  but  will  not  take  their  degrees  until  the  following  commencement  in 
June;  the  double  dagger  (.%)  indicates  registration  in  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  also. 
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♦Edith    Inez   Beman,    Ph.B..    Western  Re- 
serve University,  1901  Cleveland,  O. 

MatlicTnatics ;    Philosophy;    Geology. 
John    Knight    Munroe    Berry,    A.B.,    1901, 

A.M.,  1902  Detroit 

German   Literature;   Germanic   Literature;   I^tin. 
Grace  Darling  Bissell,  A.B.,   1904  Ann  Arbor 

Uhetoric;   Sociolofi^y;    English. 
Webster  Edwin  Bliss,   A.B.,    1908  DeerHeld 

Rhetoric;   English   Literature:   Philosophy. 
♦James  Irven  Bricker,  A.B.,  Hillsdale  d^l- 

lege,  1894  Sagitiazv,  West  Side 

Botany:    Plant   Ecology;   Zoology. 
Harold  Prell  Brcitenbach,  A.B..  1901,  A.M., 

1903  Ann  Arbor 

Rhetoric;   Aesthetics;    Englihh    Literature. 
Harvey    Clayton    Brill,    A.B.,   Miami    Uni- 
versity,   1908  Camden,  O. 

General   Chemistry;   Mineralogy:   Physical  Chemi«;try. 
Glenn    B.    Britten,    A.B..    Miami    Univer- 
sity,  1906,  A.B.,    1907,   M.S.,    1908  Oxford,  O. 

General   Chemistry;    Physical    Chemistry:    Mineralogy. 
I  Heartie  Earle  Brown,  A.B.  East  Lansing 

English;    Rhetoric:   Education. 
Loretta  Agatha  Brown,  A.B.,   1905  Port  Huron 

German;    Knglish;   American   History. 
Louise  Marie  Hubbard  Bruner,  A.B.,  Ober- 

lin  College,   1906  Port  Byron,  111. 

IJotanv;    Plant   IMivsiology;    Classical   Archaeology. 
♦Charles    Winfield    Burchard.    A.B.,    Alle- 
gheny College,   1908  Guys  Mills.  Pa. 

General  and    Physical   Chemistry:    Physics;    Mathematics. 
Minnie    Antoinette    Burgoyne,    A.B.,    1909       Bridgeport 

Plan   B    (History  and  English). 
Philip  Everette  Bursley,  A.B.,   1902  Fort  Wayne.  Ind. 

Prench;   English   History. 
♦Karl    George    Adolf    Busch.    B.S..    Capital 

University       (Columbus.      O.).     1903. 

A.B..  ibid.,   1904  Woodville,  O. 

German    Literature:    German    Philology;    EngHsh    Literature. 
♦Harvey  Blaine  Campbell.  B.S.,   1907  Louisville,  Ky. 

Physics;    Chemistry. 
Robert  John  Carney.  A.B.,   1907  Sturgis 

Analytical  Chemistry;   Organic   Chemistry;   Physics. 
♦Jesse  Bryant  Carpenter,  A.B.,  1902  Louisville,  Ky. 

Latin;  (ircek;   German. 
♦Laura  Augusta  Carpenter,  A.B.,  1897  Muskegon 

Plan   B   (Education). 
tEarl  William  Castle,  A.B.,  1907  Ann  Arbor 

Astronomy;    Mathematics;    Insurance. 
tVVilliam    Dean    Chadwick,    A.B..   Marietta 

College,   1 90s  Albion 

Plan    n    (English   Literature;    Rhetoric). 
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Clara  Abigail  Chase,  A.B..  1902  Ann  Arbor 

Erifirlish    Literature:    Rhetoric;   English   Philology. 

Chen  Wei  Cheng,  A.B..  Peking  University 
(Peking^  China),  1896,  A.M.,  ibid.. 
1907  Peking,  China 

Kuroptan   History;   International   Law;    Political   Economy. 

*Lola  Cherrington,   B.S.,  Rio '  Grande  Col- 
lege, 1899  Wellston.  O. 
Botany;   Mineralogy;  Zoology. 

♦Charles  Atwood   Clay,   B.S..  Central   Col- 
lege {Ubee,  Ind.),  1907  Huntington,  Ind. 
(icology;    Physics;    Chemistry. 

Henry  Ward  Church,  A.B.,  1908  Saint  Joseph 

(lorman   Literature;  (icrman   Philology;    French. 

Harold    Charles     Clark,    B.S.,    Dartmouth 

College,  1908  Keene.  X.  H. 

Forest    ManaKement;    Silviculture;    Fofest    Utilization. 

Ray   Eli  Cleveland,  A.B.,  State  'University 

of  lozva,  1906  Cedar  Falls.  la. 

Latin:   (Ireek;   Ancient  Philosophy. 

IIAlice    Marie   Coats  Detroit 

IMan    I;    (English    Literature;    History). 

John  Lewis  Cobbs.  Jr.,  A.B.,  University  of 

the  South,  1907  Montgomery,   Ala. 

Forest    Management;    Silviculture;    Botanv, 

Harry    Newton    Cole,    A.B.,     1901.    B.    S. 

(Ch.E.),    1906  Ann  Arbor 

Metallurgy;    Physics;    Chemical    Technology. 

Harriet   Rice   Congdon,   A.B..   Mount  Hol- 

yoke  College,  1898  Rochester,  A'.  Y. 

(Ireek;   Latin;   Philosophy. 

tGuy  Conrey,  A.B.,   1908  .Anita,  la. 

Physical    Chemistry;   Organic    Chemistry;    Phvsics. 

Charles    Wilford    Cook,    A.B..    1904,    M.S.. 

1906  Fenton 

Mintralogy;    Chemistry;    Geology. 

Irwin  Wycliffe  Cook,  B.S.,  IVashburn  Col- 
lege,  1907  Oberlin.   Kan. 
Forest    Management;    Silviculture;    Forest    Mensuration. 

Leigh  Guillot  Cooper.  A.B.,  1904  Detroit 

American    History;    Economics;    Political    Science. 

Robert  Craig,  Jr.,  B.S.,  Alma  College.  1908       Sault  Ste.  Marie 
l*"orcst    Management;    Silviculture;    Forest    Mensuration. 

*Qayton  Archie  Crandall,  A.B.,   1908  Union  City 

Plan   B    (Botany,    Physics). 

Nellie  Stewart   Cronkhite,   A.B.,    1905  Flint. 

♦D.  Wilson  Crouse.  A.B.,  Wittenberg  Col- 
lege,   1900,   A.M.,   ibid.,    1907  Atchison.  Kan. 
IMiysics;    Electrical    Engineering;    Mathematics. 

♦Frances  Norton  Curry,  Ph.B.,   University 

of  Wooster,   1901  Ann  Arbor 

German   Literature;   (icrman   Philology;    Education. 
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TRalph  Emerson  Danforth,  A.B.,  1908  IVestHeld,  N.  J. 

Botany;   Forest  Mensuration;   Silviculture. 
♦Ralph  Darner,  A.B.,   Wittenberg  College, 

1905,  A.M.,  ibid.,  1908  SpringHeld,  O. 
Physical    Chemistry;    Organic    Chemistry;    Mineralogy. 

iWirt   Edward   Darrow  Ann  Arbor 

Physics;  Mathematics;  Political  Economy. 
John  William   DeBruyn,  A.B.,   1907  Holland 

Sociolopy;   Psychology;   European  History. 
^Herbert     Fletcher     DeCou,     A.B.,     x888, 

A.M.,   1890  Chicago,  III. 

Cireek;   Latin;   Italic   Dialects. 
Howard    de   Forest,   B.S.,   Princeton    Uni- 
versity, 1895,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Forest    Management;    Silviculture;    Forest  Mensuration. 
Henry  Walstane  de  Nancrede,  A.B.,  1908  Ann  Arbor 

Forest  Management;    Silviculture;   Forest  Utilization. 
George  Bion  Denton,  A.B.,  1907  Detroit 

European  History;   Rhetoric;   Psychology. 
Ralph  Devries,  B.S.  (E.E.),  1907  Holland 

Physics;    Mathematics;   Astronomy. 
Richard    de    Zeeuw,    A.B.,    Hope    College, 

1906,  A.  B.,  1908  Sioux  Center,  la. 
Botany;   Plant  Pathology;  Zoology. 

'Andrew  Jackson   Dighton  Monticello,  III. 

Romance    Languages;    Romance    Literature;    English    Literature. 
Harriette  May  Dilla,  A.B.,   1908  Ann  Arbor 

Government;    International    Law;    American    Constitutional    History. 
Robert  James   Dobson,   A.B.,   Albion  Col- 
lege, 1907  Ann  Arbor 

Physics;   Chemistry;   Mathematics. 
tFloyd  Carlton  Dockeray,  A.B.,  1907  Ann  Arbor 

Psychology;  History  of  Philosophy;  Sociology. 
♦Frank  William  Douglas,  A.B.,  Albion  Col- 
lege, 1905  Albion 

Metallurgy;    Hygiene;   Physics. 
Gayle  Albert  Dull,  A.B.,   1908  Stratford,  Ont. 

Clara   Belle  Dunn,  A.B.,  1904  Ann  Arbor 

Rhetoric;    English    Literature;    German. 
George  Argo  Duthie,  A.B.,  1908  Grand  Rapids 

i'orest   Management;    Silviculture;    Forest  Mensuration. 
tWilliam  Duven,  A.B.,  Hope  College,  1908       Brandon,  IVis. 

Botany;   Plant   Physiology;   Chemistry. 
*Sheridan  Williams  Ehrman,  B.L.,  1896  Decatur,  III. 

Education;   Philosophy;   Sociology. 
Lucius  Walter  Elder,  A.B.,   1905  Ann  Arbor 

History  of  Modern  Philosophy;  Metaphysics;  English. 
Alfred  Lynn  Ferguson,  A.B.,  1908  Ann  Arbor 

Physical  Chemistry;  Physics;  Philosophy. 
♦Frank  Alexander  Ferguson,  A.B.,  1908  Alliance,  0. 

Physics;   Mathematics;   Chemistry. 
Robert    Trevor    Ferguson,    B.S.,    IVashing- 

ion  and  Jefferson  College,  1908  Washington,  Pa. 

Forest    Management;    Silviculture;    Dendrology. 
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*  William  Andrew  Ferguson,  A.B.,  1904  Traverse  City 

Physics;  Analytical  Chemistry;   Mathematics. 
Charles   Ney   Filson,   A.B.,   Bethany   Col- 
lege, 1908  Bethany,  IV.  Va. 

European  History;  Philosophy  of  Religion;  Sociology. 
Hortense  Flexner,  A.B.,   1907  Louisville,  Ky. 

Rhetoric;   German;    Sociology. 
Earle    R.    Forrest,    B.S.,    Washington    and 

Jefferson  College,  1908  Washington,  Pa. 

Forest  Management;   Silviculture;  Dendrology. 
♦Lewis  Lovatus  Forsythe,  A.B.,  1904  Saint  Louis 

History  of  Education;  Educational  Administration;  Latin. 
♦Charles  Smalley  Foster,  A.  B..  A.M.,  An- 

tioch   College,    1906  Fletcher,  0. 

English:    Rhetoric;    Aesthetics. 
♦Elbertie     Foudray,     B.S.,     Northwestern 

University,  1903  Wyandotte 

Phsics;    Mathematics;    Chemistry. 

David  Friday,  A.B.,   1908  Ann  Arbor 

Political  Economy;   Sociology:   American   Historv. 

♦Dorothy  Fuerstenau,  A.B.,  1907  Saginaw 

Plan  B   (German  Literature;   Latin), 
t James    Edwin    Fulcher,    C.E.,    University 

of  Missouri,  1886  Ann  Arbor 

Physics;   Astronomy;  Geology. 

Earl    Garfield   Fuller,   A.B.,    1908  Ravenna 

American  History;  International  Law;    Political   Economy. 

♦Edward  Everett  Gallup,  A.B.,  1906  Chelsea 

History  of  Education;  Sociology;   Psychology. 

William   Van   Nest    Garretson,    B.S.,   Rut- 
ger's   College,    1902,    M.S.,    Yale    Uni- 
versity,   1904  Ann  Arbor 
Pure  Mathematics;  Mechanics;  Astronomy. 

Henry  Mills  Gelston,  A.B..  iqoo  Ann  Arbor 

Latin;  Greek;   Ancient  Philosophy. 

♦Flora  Belle  George,  B.L.,  Ohio  Wesleyan 

University,  1894  Toledo,  O. 

English;   Philosophy;   Rhetoric. 
^Quinter  Olen  Gilbert,  A.B.,  1909  Grundy  Center,  la. 

Zoology;    Neurology;    Bacteriology. 
Olive  May  Gilbrcath,  A.B.,  Wellesley  Col- 
lege, 1906,  A.M.,  1908  La  Plata,  Mo. 

Rnetoric;    English;    Philosophy. 
Solomon  Francis  Gingerich,  A.B.,  Indiana 

University,  1905,  A.M.,  ibid.,  1907  Goshen,  Ind. 

English;   Rhetoric;   Aesthetics. 
♦Henry  Newell  Goddard,  Ph.B.,  1893  Waukesha.  Wis. 

Plan  B   (Botany). 
♦Edna  Grant,  A.B.,  Oberlin  College,  1904, 

A.M.,  X906  Cleveland,  O. 

English  Literature:   Aesthetics;   Rhetoric. 
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♦Alexander  Charles  Gray,  A.B.,  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto^  1896,  A.M.,  Hiram 
College,  1897  Eureka,  III. 

American  History;   Sociology;    Kthics. 

(Ruth  Curtis  Greathouse  Washingtoti,  D.  C. 

llactcrioloRy;   Organic   Chemistry;   Greek. 

Clarence  Wilson  Greene,  A.B..  1903,  A.M., 

1905  Albion 

Physics;    Mathematics;    Electrical    Engineering. 

Charles    Edward    Griffin,    A.B.,    University 

of  Denver,    1902  Brighton,  Colo. 

Analytical    Chemistry;    Chemical    Technology;    Electrical    Engineering. 

George  Andrew  Gulches,  B.S.,  Hohart  Col- 
lege,  1906  Coldii'ater 
Forest    Management;    Silviculture;   Forest   Mensuration. 

Arthur   Hamilton,   A.B..   Harvard    Univer- 
sity. 1907  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
French;  Spanish;  Italian. 

Herbert  Aaron  Hard.  B.S.,  Ohio  Wesleyan 

University^   1897  Ann  Arbor 

(leneral  and  Physical  Chemistry;  Analytical  Chemistry;  Ceology. 

Ivan  Frederick  Harlow,  A.B.,  1908  Ann  Arbor 

Organic  Chemistry;  Chemical  Technology;   Physics. 

t James  Elmer  Harris,  A.B.,  1908  Bay  City 

Physical    Chemistry;    Organic    Chemistry;    Physics. 

iWilmer  Carlyle  Harris,  Ph.B.,   University 

of  Chicago,   1904  Ann  Arbor 

American   History;    English  History;   Government. 

I! Lucia  Caroline  Harrison  Saginaw 

l*hysiography;    .Mineralogy;   American   History. 

♦William    Henry    Hart,    A.B..   Albion   Col- 
lege^  1904  Princeton 
Education;    Philosophy;   Education. 

♦Ernest  Clark  Hartwell,  A.B.,  Albion  Col- 
lege, 1905  Petoskey 
Political  Economy;   American  History;   Sociology. 

Wilmot  W.  Glidden  Hastings,  A.B.,  Clark 

University,  1908  Montrose,  Pa. 

Forest    Management;    Silviculture;    Forest    Mensuration. 

Edward  William  Headsten,  A.B.,  1908  Escanaba 

I'ortst    Management;    Silviculture;    Forest   Mensuration. 

Charles     Augustus     Heiss,     A.B.,     George 

Washington  University,  1908  Washington,   D.    C. 

I'olitical   Economy;    F'inance;   German. 

Ada    May    Herr,    A.B.,    Southwestern    Col- 
lege  (Kansas),   1907  Kroiva,    Kan. 
Plan    B    (.American   History:   Sociology). 

♦Rose  May  Crandall  Hess,  Ph.B..   1898  Traverse  City 

German    Literature;    German    Philology;    Latin. 

Martha    Hill,    A.B..    Western    College    for 

Women,  1906  Madison,  Ind. 

Plan    B    (Botany;    German). 
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Mary   Taylor   Hill   A.B.,    Western   College 

for  Women,   1908  Madison,  Ind. 

Latin;   German;   Roman  Political  Institutions. 

♦Frances    Powell    Hooper,    Ph.B.,    Univer- 
sity of  Mississippi,   1885  Columbus,  Miss. 
Plant   Kcology;   Plant   Physiology;   Zoology. 

llArthur  Sherwood  Hopkins  Rome,  N.  V. 

Forest    Management;    Silviculture;    Forest    Mensuration. 

tLouis  Allen  Hopkins,  A.B.,  Butler  Col- 
^^&^,  i905»  M.S.,  University  of  Chi- 
lege,   1906  Ann  Arbor 

Pure    Mathematics;    Theoretical    Applied    Methematlcs;    Astronomy. 

Harry  Garfield  Houghton,  A.B.,  1906  Oak  Grove 

Oratory;    English;    Rhetoric. 

Harry   Hale   Howett,    Ph.B.,   Antioch   Col- 
lege^  1904  O shorn,  O. 
American   History;    English;    Education. 

Walter  Fred  Hunt,  A.B.,  1904.  A.M.,  1905       Ann  Arbor 
Mineralogy;    Analytical    Chemistry;    Geology. 

Fred   Walter  Hunter.   B.S.,   University   of 

Rochester,   1907  Rochester,  \.   Y. 

Physical   Chemistry;   Organic  Chemistry;   Food  Analysis. 

♦Frank  C.  Janes,  B.S.,  Albion  College,  1898        Williamston 
Plan    B    (Education). 

t  Jessie     Gertrude     Jennings,     A.B.,     1901. 

A.M.,  1902  Pontiac 

English    Literature;    German. 

1  Gertrude  Marie  Johnston,  Ph.B.,   Univer- 
sity of  Vermont,  1906  Ann  Arbor 
German;    French;    English    Literature. 

Paul  Van   Brunt  Jones.   A.B..   1906,  A.M., 

1908  Ann  Arbor 

European    History;    American    History;    English    Literature. 

Ernest  Victor  Jotter,  A.B..  1908  Monroe,  O. 

Forest   Management;   Silviculture;    Forest   Utilization. 

tEmanuel  Kahn,  A.B.,  Uniersity  of  Cincin- 
nati, 1 90 1  Grand   Rapids 
Sociology;    Ethics;    Philosophy    of    Religion. 

*  Louis  Ward  Keeler,  Ph.B.,  1900  Michigan  City,  Ind. 

History   of   Education;    Philosophy;    Psychology. 

♦.Alfred   Kenngott,    University  of  Zurich  .Saginaw 

(Jerman   Literature;  German   Philology;    French    Literature. 

Herbert  Alden  Kenyon,  A.B.,  Brown  Uni- 
versity, T904.  A.M.,  ibid,  1905  -'^"«  Arbor 
Romance    Literature;    Romance    Philology;    English    Literature. 

Virgil  Morrison  Kime.  A.B..   1906  Ann  Arbor 

Political   Economy;   Accounts;    Insurance. 

Ella    Louise    King. '  .A.B..    Olivet    College, 

1905  Olivet 

FMan   B    (English;    Rhetoric). 

Frederica  Dorothy   Klingmann,   A.B.,    1908       Ann  Arbor 
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Arthur   Charles   Klocksiexn,   A.B.,   German 
Wallace    College,     1898,    A.M.,    ibid, 

1899;  A.M.,  1908  Cleveland,  O. 

German   Literature;   Germanic  Philology;   Engrlish   Literature. 


Chelsea 


*  Carrie  Krell 

Plan  B   (English  Literature;  German). 
*Erna    Kruckemeyer,    A.B.,    University    of 

Cincinnati,  1903 

Plan  B  (Latin), 
t Lucas  Petrou  Kyriakides,  A.B.,  1907 

Organic  Chemistry;  Physical  Chemistry;   Physics 
Jessie  Cogswell  Laird,A.B.,Jtf(7Mn^  Holyoke 

College,  1906 

Plan  B   (German). 
Elmer  S.  Lake,  A.B.,  University  of  Illinois, 

1907 

Latin;  English;  Education. 
♦Helen  Rose  Laifg,  B.L.,  1900 

Aesthetics;  German;  English  History. 
Edward  Henry  Lauer,  A.B.  1906 

German  Literature;  Germanic  Philology;  English  Philology. 
♦Dean  Lawrence,  A.B.,  1903  Alpena 

American   History;    European  History;   Sociology. 


Cincinnati,  O. 
Broussa,  Turkey 

Ypsilanti 

Athens,  III. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Peru,  III, 


Dallas  Center,  la. 


Worcester,  Mass. 
Saint  Louis,  Mo. 

Ubee,  Ind. 
Ann  Arbor 


Ballard,  Cal. 
Mensuration. 


Sterling  Andrus  Leonard,  A.B.,  1908 

Rhetoric;   Aesthetics;  German. 
Mary    Delia    Lewis,    A.B.,    Smith    College, 

1894 

Rhetoric;   English;  Greek. 
♦George  Allan  Lindsay,  A.B.,  1895 

Physics;    Mathematics;   Astronomy. 
♦Fred  Aaron   Loew,   B.S.,  Central  College 

(Indiana),   1902,  B.S.,  Michigan  Agri- 
cultural College,  1904. 

Botany;   Mycology;   Mineralogy. 
Clyde  Elton  Love,  A.B.,  1905.  A.M.,   1908 

Mathematics;   Mathematical  Physics;   Theoretical  Astronomy 
(ieorge  Washington  Lyons,  B.S.,  University 

of  California,  1907 

Forest    Management;    Silviculture;    Forest 
vDonald  P.  McAlpine,  A.B.,  Lombard  Col- 
lege. 1901 

Education:     English;     Psychology. 
♦Arthur  Louis  McCarty,  A.B.,  1908 

Mathematics:    Physics:    Education. 
♦John  James  McElree,   A.B.,    Westminster 

College,  1890 

Latin;    Greek:    Roman    Political    Institutions. 
Carroll  Brown  Malone,  A.B.,  Western  Re- 

serz'c  University,  1908 

F'uropean    History;    English;    Sociology. 
*La  Verne     Bidwell     Mann,     A.B.,     Olivet 

College,  1 90 1 

Pnysics:     C  hemistry;    Electrical    Engineering. 
I! Carl  Eugene  Marquardt  Saint  Joseph 

Cjerman   Literature;    Germans   Philology;    French   Literature 


Brooklyn 
Huntertown. 


Ind, 


New  Wilmington,  Pa. 


Cleveland,   O. 


Detroit 
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II  Ernest  Jones  Marshall  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chemistry;    Microscopy;    Hygiene. 

Pauline  Martin,  A.B.,  Olivet  College,  1903  Ann  Arbor 

German  Literature;   Germanic  Philology;  American  History. 

Donald  Maxwell  Matthews,  A.B.,  1908  Orange,  N,  J. 

Forest   Managament;    Silviculture;    Forest  Mensuration. 
Frank  John  Mellencamp,  A.B.,  1903,  A.M., 

1906  Ann  Arbor 

Physics;     Physical     Chemistry;     Mathematics. 

♦William  Orville  Mendenhall,  A.B.,  Penn 
College,  1900,  A.M.,  ibid.,  1901,  A.B., 
Haverford  College,  1901  Earlham,  Ind. 

Mathematics;    Insurance;   Astronomy. 

Herma  Louise  Meyer,  A.B.,  1908  Lincoln,  III. 

German;     French;    Education. 

Hattie  Lindsay  Middaugh,  A.B.,   1908  Cameron,  Mo. 

Latin;   Roman  Political  Institutions;    English. 

♦Emerson  Romeo  Miller,  B.S.,  1894,  M.S., 

189s  Auburn,  Ala. 

Organic    Chemistry;    Pharmacognosy;    Plant    Physiology. 

♦Harold  Alexander  Millican,  A.B.,  Green- 
ville College,  1906  Spring  Arboi 
Botany ;    Zoology ;    Ecology. 

Ina  Annette  Milroy,   Ph.D.,   University  of 

Berlin,  1904  Ann  Arbor 

Nellie   Amanda    Montgomery,   A.B.,   Hills- 
dale College,  1897  Hillsdale 
Latin;    CJerman;    Roman    Political   Institutions. 

William     Daniel     Moriarty,     A.B.,     1904, 

A.M.,   190S  Ann  Arbor 

Rhetoric;    English;    Aesthetic*?. 

William  West  Morris,  A.B.,  1908  Chicago,  III. 

Forest     Management;     Silviculture;    Forest    Mensuration. 

Chester    Birney    Morse,    A.B..    Ripon    Col- 
lege, 1905  Saint  Anthony,  Idaho 
torest   Management;    Silviculture;    Forest   Mensuration. 

Charles  Allen  Mummart,  A.B.,  Central  Col- 
lege (Indiana),  1907,  B.D.,  ibid.,  1908       Huntington,  Ind. 
Plan    B    (Semitics;    Philosophy). 

Seaton  Anderson  Norcross,   Ph.B.,  Adrian 

College,   1903,  A.B.,   1907  Ann  Arbor 

John  Nelson  Norwood,  Ph.B.,  Alfred  Uni- 
versity, 1906  Madison,  Wis. 
American   History;   Euronean  History:   Government. 

tCharles  Walter  Obee,  Ph.B.,  Adrian  Col- 
lege,  1906,   A.M..   ibid.,   1908  Ann  Arbor 
Plan   B    (Zoology). 

♦Christine    Ortli.    A.B.,    Western    Reserve 

University^   1906  Cleveland,  O. 

General    Chemistry;    Analytical    Chemistry;    History. 

Mahlon  Ellsworth  Olsen,  A.B..  1905.  A.M., 

1906  Battle  Creek 

Rhetoric;    English;    Aesthetics. 
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Grace  Amanda  Osborne,  A.B.,  1906  Mancclona 

English;  Rhetoric;  American  History. 

Waldo   Disraeli   Parker,   A.B.,   Clark    Uni- 
versity, 1905  Worcester,  Mass. 
Insurance;   Mathematics;   Political   Economy. 

Carl  Eugene  Parry,  A.B.,  1905,  A.M.,  1907       Ann  Arbor 
Political    Economy;    Sociology;    European    History. 

JMax  Minor  Peet,  A.B.,   1908  Iosco 

Zoology;   Bacteriology;   Zoology. 

tLeigh  H.  Pennington,  A.B.,   1907  Ann  Arbor 

IMiysiology;    Mycology;    Organic    Chemistry. 

Charles    Milton    Perry,    A.B.,   Albion    Col- 
lege, 1900  Coldwater 
Philosophy;    Metaphysics;    Economics. 

Hermon  Carleton  Pitton,  B.S.,   Union  Col- 
lege  (Nebraska),   1904  Stanton 
Anier'can   History;   International   Law;   Political   Economy. 

Vincent  Collins  Poor,  A.B.,  University  of 
Kansas.  1901,  M.S.,  University  of 
Chicago,  1907  Ann  Arbor 

Vure    Mathematics;    Applied    Mathematics;    Astronomy. 

IlKatherine  Cecilia  Post  Holland 

European   History;   Education;   American   History. 

Frank    Fraser    Potter,    A.B.,     1902.    A.M., 

1903  Ann  Arbor 

Latin;   Clreek;   Ancient   Philosophy. 

Franklin   L-riah   Quillin.   A.B.,    Ohio    IVcs- 
leyan     University.     1903.    A.M..    Har- 
vard University,   1905  Ypsilanti 
.\mfrican    History;    Sociology;    Economics. 

James  Garfield  Randall.    A.B..   Butler  Col- 
lege.   1903,    A.B.,    University    of    Chi- 
cago,  1903,   A.M.,   ibid.,   1904  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
-\mericnn   History;    European  History;   Sociology. 

tWilliam    Oher    Raymond.    A.B.,     Univer- 
sity of  New  Brunswick.   1902  Saint  John,  N.  B. 
Philosophy  of  Religion;   M'*taphysics;   Hebrew. 

Luella    Jane    Read.    B.L..    Tabor    College, 

1898,  A.B.,  1902,  A.M..  1903  .Ann  Arbor 

German    Literature;    Germanic    Philology;    Hi«;tory. 

*Anna   Caroline  Reding.  A.B.,   1905  Hubbell 

Orman;    I^tin;    French. 

Jay   Theodore  Reed.   A.B.,    1908  Detroit 

Chcn^icil   Technology:   Organic   Chemistry;    Philosophy.' 

Dexter   Belden   Reynolds,  A.B.,   Park   Col- 
lege, 1906  Helena,  Mont. 
Forest    Management:    Silviculture;    Forest   Mensuration. 

Daniel  Leslie  Rich.  A.B.,  Waynesburg  Col- 
lege, IQ02  Pittsburg ^  Pa. 
TMiysics:    Electrical    Engineering;    Mathematics. 

Annie    L.    Richardson,    B.L..    Mount    Hol- 

yoke   College.    1807.    A.B.,    ibid..    1808       East   NorthHeld,   Mass. 
Rhetoric;    Engli»<h    Literature;    Philosoiihv 
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♦Homer  Elmer  Robbins,  A.B.,  1905,  A.M., 

1906  Ann  Arbor 
Latin;  Greek:   Sanscrit. 

Charles  Summers  Robinson,  A.B..  1907  Chicago,  III. 

Organic    Chemistry:    Physical   Chemistry;    Phsrsics. 
Floyd   W.   Robison.   B.S..   Michigan    Agri- 
cultural College,  1898  East  Lansing 

Physiological    Chemistry;    Hygiene;    Organic    Chemistry. 
♦Irma  Rodi,  A.B.,   1908  CalumiPt 

Philosophy;    Psychology:     English. 
Gertrude  Louise  Roper,  A.B.,    1904  Detroit 

Physics;    Mathematics;    Astronomy. 
Henrietta  Elizabeth  Rosenthal,  A.B.,   1908       Ann  Arbor 

Latin :   German ;   Greek. 
Bessie  Saxton,  A.B.,  1908  BlissHeld 

T^tin;    German    Literature;    German    Philology. 
Mabel   Hoffmann  Schdl,  A.B.,   University 

of  Cincinnati,  1903  Cincinnati,  O. 

Plan  B  (German;  French). 
Otto  Hugo  Adolf  Schenk,  A.B.,  1908  Brant  ford,  Ont. 

Mineralogy;    Chemistry;    Geology. 
(Paul  Adolph  Schule,  A.B.,   University  of 

Wisconsin,  1904  Chicago,  III. 

IJactrriology;   Hygiene;   Organic   Chemistry. 
♦Reuben  Valentine  Schmitt,   A.B..   Capital 

University      (Columbus,      O.),      1896, 

B.D.,  ibid.,  1899  Columbus,  O. 

Latin;    Greek;    Comparative   Philology. 
Irving   Day    Scott.   A.B.,    Oberlin   College, 

1900,  A.M.,  1907  Ann  Arbor 

Geology;    Physiography;   Mineralogy. 
Roy  Wood  Sellars.  A.B.,  1903  Ann  Arbor 

Metaphysics;    History   of   Philosophy;    Sociology. 
Clara  Belle  Shaffer,  A.B.,  Albion  College, 

1907  Albion 

!l  Rachel  Euphemia  Sinclair  Port  Huron 

Edythe  Viola  Smeeth,  A.B.,  1907  Ann  Arbor 

German    Literature;    Rlietoric;    Germanic    Philology. 

Alida  Smith,  A.B.,  Simpson  College,   1907       Derby,  la. 
I^tin;   German;   Greek. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Smith.  A.B.,   1908  Toledo,  O. 

English;    Rhetoric;    Philosophy. 

♦Josephine   Qare   Smith.   A.B.,    University 

of  Cincinnati.   1903,  A.M.,  ibid.,   1907       Cincinnati,  O. 
German ;    French ;    English. 

Lisle  D.  Smith,  A.B..  Albion  College,  1905       Lansing 
Physics;  Organic   Chemistry;   Physical  Chemistry. 

Thomas   Claude    Spaulding,   B.S.,    Univer- 
sity of  Montana,  1906  Missoula,  Mont. 
Forest    Management;    Silviculture;    Forest    Mensuration. 

tGcrtrude   E.  Spencer,   A.B.,   1907  Webberville 

German    Literature;    Germanic    Philology;    Education. 
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Adaline    Eugenia    Stanley,    B.S.,    Lebanon 

University,   1902,   A.B.,  ibid.,    1906  Stanleyville,  O. 

Education;    Knglish;    Geology, 
lljohn  Wallace  Stephen,  A.B.,  1907  Salamanca,  N,  V, 

l^'orcst   Management;   Silviculture;    Forest    Mensuration. 
Norman  Hamilton  Stewart,  A.B.,   Univer- 
sity of  Rochester,  1908  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Zoology;   Botany;   Zoology. 
Sidney  Smith  Stewart.  A.B.,  IVabash  Col- 
lege, 1906  Avilla,  Ind. 

Forest   Management;   Silviculture;    Forest   Mensuration. 
Juliet  Williston  Stockbridge,  A.B.,   1906  Ann  Arbor 

I^tin;    Roman   Law;   Greek. 
♦Herbert  John    Stockton,   A.B.,   Allegheny 

College,  1904  Meadz'ille.  Pa. 

Latin;   (ireok;   Comparative  Philology. 
♦Thurman  Wendell  Stoner,  A.B.,   1908  Leadville,  Colo. 

Sociology;    American    History;    Political    Philosophy, 
ijulia  Loretta  Stott  Detroit 

American    History;    Rhetoric;    Political    Kconomy. 
*  Harry  Bryan  Stover,  A.B.,  1906  I'^alley  I- alls,  .\.  V. 

French    Literature;    German    Literature;    French    Philology. 
.'\rthur  Floyd  Strome.  A.B.,   1904  Ann  Arbor 

.\merican  History;   European  History;   English  Literature. 
*Mary  Clare  Sullivan,  A.B.,  1906  Lake  Linden 

F^uropean   History;  American  History;   Latin. 

Olive  May   Sutherland.  A.B,,   1908  Detroit 

Latin;  Greek;  (lerman. 

♦Rose   Marguerite   Taylor,   A.B.,    1908  Negaunce 

Botany;    Plant    Pathology;    Zoology. 

♦Ernest    Wood    Thornton.    B.S..    Alabama 

Polytechnic  Institute,    1907  Auburn,  Ala. 

i'hvNical    Chcmi«itry;    Analytical    Chemistry;    Mineralogy. 

♦Samuel  Thurman,  A.B..  Harvard  Univer- 
sity,  1903  Kalamazoo 
Philosoi>hy;    Aesthetics;    Semitics. 

Harry  Conrad  Thurnau,  A.B.,   1899.  A.M., 

1903  Ann  Arbor 

German    Literature;    Germanic    Philology;    English    Literature. 

Ora  Travis,  A.B.,    1904,   A.M.,   1905  Ann  Arbor 

Latin;  Greek;   Roman  I.aw. 

William   Everett   Trebilcock,   A.B.,    1908  Negaunce 

.\merican    History;    European   History;   Government. 

lO.scar   Stuart   Trumble.  A.B..   1906  Davison 

.\merican    History;    ICnglish    History;    Political   Economy. 

Louisa  Amelia  Van   Dyke,   A.B.,   1904  Greencastlc,  Ind. 

Mathematics;    I'hysics;    Education. 

♦Agnes  Carr  Vaughan.  A.B.,  Galloway  Col-  • 

lege.   igo7  .4nn  Arbor 

Greek;    French. 

♦Olga  Olive  von  Zellen.   A.B.,   1895  L'Anse 

.\csthctics:    English:    English   Historv. 
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Julius  F.  Vornholt,  A.B.,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity,  1898  New  Bremen,  O. 
Philosophy   of    Religion;    Kthics;    Hellenistic    Greek. 

II Martha  Lucia  Wagner  Monroe 

German   Literature;   Germanic   Philology;   American   History. 

*  Isabel  Mary  Wait,  A.B.,   1907 
Plan  B  (French;  (icrman). 

Howard  George  Walker,  A.B.,  1908 
Plan  B   (Chemistry;   Geology). 

Carolyn    True    Warren,    A.B.,    Lake    Eric 
College,  1906 
Psychology;    Mathematics;    Knglish. 

♦Royden    E.    Webster,    A.B.,    Albion    Col- 
lege, 1904 
Physics;    Chemistry;    Mathematics. 

Frederick    William    Week,    A.B.,    Indiana 
University,  1905,  A.M.,  1907 
(jcrman   Litirature;   Germanic    Philology;    English. 

♦James  Erwin   Weyant,   A.B..  Albion   Col- 
lege, 1901 
Physics;   Physical  Chemistry;  Physics. 

♦Willis  Hamel  Wilcox,  Ph.B.,  1896,  Ph.M., 
1898 
Knghsh;   Kducation;   Aesthetics. 

tFrankwood   Earl   Williams,  A.B.,   Univer- 
sity of  IVisconsin.  1907 
Bacteriology;   Physiology;   History. 

Levi   Philip  Ray  Willoughby,  A.B.,   1900 
Geology;   Mineralogy;   Botany. 

♦John    E.   Winter,   A.B.,   1906 

Psychology;    Philosophy;    Kducation. 

^Charles    Henry    Woolbert,    A.B.,    North- 
western   University,    1900 
Knglish;    Oratory;    Rhetoric. 

Gertrude  Worden.  A.B.,  Hillsdale  College, 

1908 

Plan    B    (Knglish;    Philosophy). 

♦James  Snowden  Worrall,  B.S.,  Ohio  JVes- 
leyau  University,  1907 
Kngjisli;    Gv'rman;    Kducation. 

Elizabeth  Dorothy  Wuist,  A.B.,   1908 

Plan   B   (Botany;   Zoology;    Kducation). 

♦Merle  Carlyle  Yokom,  A.B.,  Albion  Col- 
lege, 1903 
History  of  Education;   Philosophy;   Education. 

John  Zedler,  A.B..  Albion  College,  1903 

AM.,  1908  Albion 

German    Literature;   (icrmanlc   Philology;    English   Literature 
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SUMMARY 

HIGHER  DEGREES  CONFERRED  IN  1908 

Master  of  Arts    * 36 

Master  of  Science 3 

Master  of  Science  in  Forestry 5 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 4 

Total 48 

STUDENTS  IN  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

1908-1909 

Academic  Session  of  1908-1909 186 

Summer  Session  of  1908 93 


279 
Deduct  for  names  counted  twice 21 


Total 258 
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COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  REPRESENTED 


Adrian  College   2 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  i 

Albion   College    13 

Alfred  University i 

Allegheny   College    2 

Alma   College    i 

Antioch  College  2 

Bethany  College   1 

Brown   University    i 

Butler  College 2 

Capital    University     ( Colum- 
bus, O.)    2 

Central  College  (Indiana)    . .  3 

Clark   University    2 

Dartmouth   College    i 

Earlham   College    i 

Galloway  College   i 

George    Washington    Univer- 
sity       I 

German  Wallace  College i 

Greenville  College    1 

Harvard    University    3 

Haverford  College   i 

Hillsdale   College    4 

Hiram  College   i 

Hobart  College   i 

Hope   College    3 

Indiana   University    2 

Lake  Erie  College   i 

Lebanon  University 2 

Leland       Standford       Junior 

University    i 

Lombard  College    i 

Marietta  College i 

Miami  University    2 

Michigan     Agricultural     Col- 
lege      2 

Mount  Holyoke  College   4 

Northwestern  University    ...  2 

Oberlin  College   3 

Ohio   Wesleyan   University. .  4 

Ohio   State   University    i 

Olivet  College   3 

Park  College   i 

Peking  University  (China)  . .  i 

Penn    College i 

Princeton  University i 


Rio  Grande  College 

Ripon  College   

Rutgers  College   

Simpson  College 

Smith  College  

Southwestern  College  (Kan- 
sas)     

State   University  of  Iowa . . . 

Tabor  College   

Union   College   (Nebraska) . . 

University  of  Berlin   

University  of  California  .... 

University  of  Chicago    

University  of  Cincinnati  .... 

University  of  Denver   

University  of  Illinois   

University  of  Kansas 

University  of  Michigan 139 

Unversity  of  Mississippi   . . . 

University  of   Missouri    .... 

University  of  Montana 

University  of  New  Bruns- 
wick     

University  of  Rochester  .... 

University  of  South  Dakota. 

University   of  the   South.... 

University  of  Toronto    

University   of  Vermont    .... 

University  of  Washington    . . 

University  of  Wisconsin   . . . 

University  of  Wooster 

Wabash  College   

Washburn  College   

Washington  and  Jefferson 
College    

Waynesburg  College   

Wellesley  College 

Western  College  for  Women 

Western    Reserve    University 

Westminster  College   

Wittenberg  College    2 

Yale  University    


Deduct 


276 
18 


Total    258 


INDEX  OF  INSTRUCTORS 


PAGE 

Adams,   H.    C 5,  78 

Allen,  R.  C. ...11,   iii,  112,  114 

Angell,   J.   B 3,  5,  ^^ 

Barrett,  A.  M 7,  84,  85 

Beman,  W.  W 5,  91,  93 

Berry,  C.  S 9,  89,  91 

Bigelow,  S.  L 7,   104,   107 

Bonner,  C 8,   39,  40,  47 

Boucke,    E 8,    56,  59 

Bradshaw.  J.  W 10,  92,  95 

Burns,  G.  P 9.  124,  126,   127 

Campbell,  E.  D....3,  6,  103.   105 

Canfield,  A.  G 3,  6,  50 
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Henderson.  W.  D 9,  98 

Hildner.  J.  A.  C 8.  56 
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Hollander,  L.  M 10,  58 

Hollister,  R.  D.  T 10,  67 

Huber,  G.  C 6,   1 29 

Hudson,  R 3,   5,  69 

Hunt,  W.  F 10,  107,  108,  109 

Hus.  H.  T II,   125,  126 

Hussey,  W.  J 3,  6,  96,  97 

Johnson,  O.  C 5,  103 

Johnston,  C.  H 9,  88,  89,  90 

Jones,  E.  D 7.  82 

Jordan,  M.  B 9 

Kauffman,  C.  H 10,  125.   126 

Kdsey,  F.  W...5,  41,  42,  44,  47 

Koch,  T.  W 6 

Kraus,  E.  H.. .  .3,  7,  38,  107,  109 

Kunz,  J II,   1 00 

Leverett,  F 11,  1 1 1 ,  112,  114 

Levi,  M 7,  50,  52,  53 

Lichty,  D.  M 9,  105 

Lind,  S.  C 10,  .106,   107 

Lloyd,  A.  H 7,  84.  86,  87 

I  ombard.  VV.  P 5,   131 

Markley,  J.  L 3,  7,  94,  95 

Meadcr,  C.  L..8.  42,  43,  44,  45,  46 

Mulford,  W 8,  128,  12q 

Newcombe,  F.  C 6,  123,  126 

Novy,  F.  G 6.   131 

Patterson,  G.  W 6,  99 

Paxson,  F.  L 8,  75 

Pearse,  R,  W 11,119,  120 

Pillsbury.  W.  B 8,  84,  85,  87 
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Roth.  F 6,   128 

Ruthven,  A.  G 10,  118,   120 

Sanders,  H.  A 8,  42,  43 

Schlotterbeck.  J.  O...7,  104,  107 
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Scott,  F.  N 6,  64 

Scott.  I.  D 10.   112.   114 
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Taylor,  F.  M 6.  78,  83 
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Adaline    Kugenia    Stanley,    B.S.,    Lebanon 

University,   1902,   A.B.,  ibid.,   1906  Stanleyville,  O. 

Education ;    English ;    Geology. 
HJohn  Wallace  Stephen,  A.B.,  1907  Salamanca,  N.  V. 

Forest   Management;   Silviculture;    Forest    Mensuration. 
Norman  Hamilton   Stewart,  A.B.,   Univer- 
sity of  Rochester,   1908  Rochester,  A'.   J'. 

Zoology;   I'otany;   Zoology. 
Sidney  Smith  Stewart,  A.B.,  IVabash  Col- 
lege, 1906  Avilla,  Ind. 

Forest    Management;    Silviculture;    Forest   Mensuration. 
Juliet  Williston  Stockbridge.  A.B.,   1906  Ann  Arbor 

Latin;    Roman    Law;   Greek. 
♦Herbert   John    Stockton,   A.B.,   Allegheny 

College,  1904  Meadi'ille,  Pa. 

Latin;   (Jreck;    Comparative  Philology. 
♦Thurman  Wendell   Stoner,  A.B.,    1908  Leadville,  Colo. 

Sociology;    American    History;    Political    Philosophy, 
ijulia  Loretta  Stott  Detroit 

American    History;    Rhetoric;    Political    Economy. 
♦Harry  Bryan  Stover,  A.B.,  1906  Valley  Falls,  S.  Y 

French    Literature;    (lerman    Literature;    F'rench    Philology. 
Arthur  Floyd  Strome,  A.B.,    1904  Ann  Arbor 

American   History;   European  History;   English   Literature. 
♦Mary  Clare  Sullivan,  A.B..   1906  Lake  Linden 

European   History;   American  History;   T^tin. 

Olive  May   Sutherland,  A.B.,    1908  Detroit 

Latin;  Greek;  German. 

♦Rose   Marguerite   Taylor,   A.B.,   1908  Ncgauncc 

Botany;    I'lant    Pathology;   Zoology. 

♦Ernest    Wood    Thornton.    B.S.,    Alabama 

Polytechnic  Institute,   1907  Auburn,  Ala. 

I*hy:>ical    Chemistry;    Analytical    Chemistry;   Mineralogy. 

♦Samuel  Thurman,  A.B.,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity.  1903  Kalamazoo 
Philosophy;    Aesthetics;    Semitics. 

Harry  Conrad  Thurnau,  A.B.,   1899.   A.M., 

1903  Ann  Arbor 

German    Literature;    Germanic    Philology;    English    Literature. 

Ora  Travis,  A.B.,    1904,  A.M.,   1905  Ann  Arbor 

Latin;   Greek;    Roman   I^w. 

William   Everett   Trebilcock.   A.B..    1908  Negaunee 

.\mcrican    History;    Euro|)ean    History;    Government. 

•;  Oscar   Stuart   Trumble,   A.B..   1906  Davison 

American    History;    English    History;    Political   Economy. 

Louisa   Amelia  Van   Dyke.  A.B..   1904  Greencastle.  Ind. 

Mathematics;    I'hysics;    Education. 

♦Agnes  Carr  Vaughan,  \.h.,  Galloway  Col-  • 

lege,   tgoy  .'inn  Arbor 

( I  reek;    French. 

♦Olga  Olive  von  Zellen.   A.B.,    1895  L'Anse 

.\csthctics:    English;    English    History. 
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Julius  F.  Vornholt,  A.B.,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity,  1898  New  Bremen,  O. 
Philosophy   of    Religion;    Ethics;    Hellenistic    Greek. 

II Martha  Lucia  Wagner  Monroe 

German   Literature:   Germanic   Philology;   American   History. 

♦Isabel  Mary  Wait,  A.B.,   1907 
Plan  B   (French;  (ierman). 

Howard  George  Walker,  A.B.,  1908 
Plan   B   (Chemistry;   Geology). 

Carolyn    True    Warren,    A.B.,    Lake    Erie 
College,  1906 
Psychology;    Mathematics;    English. 

♦Roydcn    E.    Webster,    A.B.,    Albion    Col- 
lege, 1904 
Physics;    Cliemistry;    Mathematics. 

Frederick    William    Week.    A.B.,    Indiana 
University,  1905,  A.M.,.  1907 
(Jerman    Literature;   Germanic   Philology;    English. 

♦James   Erwin   Weyant,   A.B.,  Albion  Col- 
lege, 1 90 1 
Phy>ics;   Physical  Chemistry;  Physics. 

♦Willis  Hamel  Wilcox,  Ph.B.,  1896,  Ph.M., 

1898 

Knghsh;    Education;  Aesthetics. 
tFrankwood   Earl  Williams,  A.B.,    Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,   1907 
Bacteriology;   Physiology;   History. 

Levi   Philip  Ray  Willoughby,  A.B.,   1900 
(icology;   Mineralogy;   Botany. 

♦John    E.  Winter,   A.B.,   1906 

Psychology;    Pliilosophy;    ?I(Iucation. 

■SCharles    Henry    Woolbert.    A.B.,    North- 
ivestern   University,   1900 
English;   Oratory:    Rhetoric. 

Gertrude  Worden,  A.B.,  Hillsdale  College, 

1908 

IMan    T>    (English;    Philosophy). 

♦James  Snowden  Worrall,  B.S.,  Ohio  Wcs- 
leyan  University,  1907 
English;   German;    Education. 

Elizabeth  Dorothy  Wuist,  A.B.,   1908 

Plan   B   (Botany;   Zoology;   Education). 

♦Merle  Carlylc  Yokom,   A.B.,  Albion  Col- 
lege, 1903 
History  of  Education;   Philosophy;   Education. 

John  Zedler,  A.B..  Albion  College,  1903 

A.M.,  1908  Albion 

German   literature;   Germanic   Philology:    English    Literature 


Stnrgis 
Madrid.  N.    Y. 

Detroit 

Iron  Mountain 

Ann  Arbor 
^lish. 

Calumet 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Orchard  Lake 

Detroit 

Holland 

Albion 

Hillsdale 

Delaivare,  O. 
Dayton,  O. 

Rochester 
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SUMMARY 

HIGHER  DEGREES  COHFERRED  IN  1908 

Master  of  Arts    « 36 

Master  of  Science 3 

Master  of  Science  in  Forestry 5 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 4 

Total 48 

STUDENTS  IN  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

1908-1909 

Academic  Session  of  1908- 1909 186 

Summer  Session  of  1908 93 


279 
Deduct  for  names  counted  twice 21 


Total  258 
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COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  REPRESENTED 


Adrian  College   2 

\labama  Polytechnic  Institute  i 

Albion  College    13 

Alfred  University i 

Allegheny   College    2 

Alma   College    i 

Antioch  College  2 

Bethany  College   i 

Brown   University    i 

Butler  College 2 

Capital    University     (Colum- 
bus, O.)    2 

Central  College  (Indiana)   . .  3 

Clark   University    2 

Dartmouth    College    i 

Eariham   College    i 

Galloway  College   i 

George    Washington    Univer- 
sity       I 

German  Wallace  College ....  x 

Greenville  College    1 

Harvard    University    3 

Haver  ford  College   i 

Hillsdale  College    4 

Hiram  College   1 

Hobart  College   i 

Hope   College    3 

Indiana   University    2 

Lake  Erie  College   i 

Lebanon  University 2 

Leland       Standford       Junior 

University    i 

Lombard  College    i 

Marietta  College x 

Miami  University    2 

Michigan     Agricultural     Col- 
lege      2 

Mount  Holyoke  College   ....  4 

Northwestern  University   ...  2 

Oberlin  College   3 

Ohio   Wesleyan   University..  4 

Ohio   State  University    1 

Olivet  College   3 

Park  College   i 

Peking  University  (China)  . .  i 

Penn    College i 

Princeton  University i 


Rio  Grande  College x 

Ripon  College   i 

Rutgers  College   i 

Simpson  College  i 

Smith  College   i 

Southwestern    College    (Kan- 
sas)      I 

State  University  of  Iowa...  i 

Tabor  College   1 

Union   College   (Nebraska) . .  i 

University  of  Berlin i 

University  of  California i 

University  of  Chicago    4 

University  of  Cincinnati  ....  4 

University  of  Denver   i 

University  of  Illinois i 

University  of  Kansas i 

University  of  Michigan 139 

Unversity  of  Mississippi    ...  x 

University   of   Missouri    ....  i 

University  of  Montana i 

University    of    New     Bruns- 
wick      I 

University  of  Rochester  ....  3 

University  of  South  Dakota,  i 

University   of  the   South ....  1 

University  of  Toronto    i 

University   of  Vermont    ....  i 

University  of  Washington   . .  x 

University  of  Wisconsin    ...  2 

University  of  Wooster   i 

Wabash  College   i 

Washburn  College   i 

Washington      and     Jefferson 

College    2 

Waynesburg  College    i 

Wellesley  College x 

Western  College  for  Women  2 

Western    Reserve   University  3 

Westminster  College   i 

Wittenberg  College    2" 

Yale  University    i 


Deduct 


276 
18 


Total    258 
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Pathogenic  Protozoa. 

The  work  in  protozoology  is  given  in  the  second  half  of  the 
second  semester  and  follows  Course  i.  which  must  precede  it. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  the  blood  parasites, 
such  as  trypanosomes,  plasmodia.  piroplasmes,  hemogregarines, 
etc.  The  spirochetes  are  also  taken  up  in  this  course.  As  far  as 
practicable  infected  animals  are  provided  for  the  student  and  an 
opportunity  is  given  to  do  experimental  work  with  insect  hosts, 
as  mosquitoes,  ticks,  etc. 

Research  in  Bacteriology  and  Protozoology. 

Advanced  Physiological  Chemistry. 

Laboratory  work  and   reading. — Second  semester. 
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HIGHER   DEGREES  CONFERRED  IN    1908 

MASTER  OF  ARTS 


James  Howard  Agnew,  A.B. 
Edith  Emma  Atkins,  A.B. 
Willard  Titus  Barbour.  A.B. 
Floyd    E.    Bartell,    A.B.,    Albion 

College 
Lawrence  Ray  Boyer.  A.B. 
Gail  Luke  Carver,  A.B. 
Isaac  Merton   Cochran,  A.B. 
Arthur  Charles  Cole,  A.B. 
Maynie  Rose  Curtis,  A.B. 
Frank    William    Douglas,    A.B.. 

Albion    College. 
Esson  McDowell  (iale,  A.B. 
Olive      May      Gilbreath,       A.B., 

Wclleslcy   College 
Alexander    Charles    Gray.    A.B.. 

University  of  Toronto  ;  A.M.. 

Hiram  College 
Ottillie  Kunigund?  Grauer,  A.  B. 
Minnie   Olivia   Hall.  A.B. 
Grace  Angeline  Harrington,  A.B. , 

Obrrlin  College 
Hildegarrle    Jend.    B.L..    German 

Wallace   College 


Paul  Van  Brunt  Jones,  A.B. 

Clyde  L.  King.  A.B. 

Edith  Wilmar  Kinnan,  A.B. 

Marjorie  Kinnan,  A.  B. 

Arthur  Charles  Klocksiem,  A.B., 
German  Wallace  College; 
A.M.,  ibid 

Helen  Rose  Lang,  B.L. 

George  Allan  Lindsay.  A.B. 

Clyde  Elton  Love,  A.B. 

.Alice  Malone,  A.B. 

Burl    Garfield    Martin.    A.B. 

Albert  Taylor  Mills.  Ph.B. 

Eugene  Lyman  Porter,  A.B., 
Harvard    University 

Esther  Elizabeth  Shaw,  A.B., 
Mount    Holyoke    College 

Charles   Everett   Skinner.   B.L. 

.Arthur  William  Stalker,  A.B. 

Luella  Townley.  A.B. 

Frnnk  Van  Vliet.   A.B. 

Dwight   Evirett  Watkins    A.B. 

John  Zedler.  A.B..  Alhinn  Col- 
lege 


MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 

Glenn  B.  Britton,  A.B.  Charles       Alexander 

John   Edward   Tanis,   A.B..   Kal-  A.B. 

amacoo   College 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  FORESTRY 


Vallance, 


Asa  Lee  Brower,  B.S.,  Morning- 
side  College 

John    Robert    Dickson,   A.B. 

Peter  Keplinger,  Ph.B..  Colorado 
College 


Julius   Frank    Kimmel.    A.B. 
Roy    Gifford    Pierce.    A.B.,    Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska 


DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

John  Cerenus  Bordner.  A.B..  University  of  Indiana,  1904;  Dexter  M. 
Ferry  Fellow  in  Botany 
Botany;    Forestry;    Analytical   Chemistry. 

Thesis,  The  Influence  of  Constant  Longitudinal  Traction  on  the 
Formation  of  Mechanical  Tissue  in  Stems 
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Albert  Robinson  Crittenden,  A.B.,   1894;   A.M.,   1902;   Peter  White 
Classical  Fellow 
Latin;  Philosophy;   Education. 

Thesis,  Sentence  Structure  in  Virgil 

Alvin  Eleazer  Evans,  A.B.,  Cotner  University,  1896 ;   A.M..  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska,  1898 ;  Buhl  Classical  Fellow 
Latin;  Roman  Law;  Greek. 

Thesis,  Roman  Law  in  Livy. 

Manson  Alexander  Stewart,  A.B.,  1903;  A.M.,  1904 
Latin;  Greek;  Ancient  Philosophy. 

Thesis,  Word  Study  in  Latin  Abstracts 


HOLDERS  OF  FELLOWSHIPS.    1908-1909 

Arthur  William  Linton,*  Ph.G.  (Highland  Park  College),  Stearns 
Fellow  in  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry 

Ray  Eli  Cleveland,  A.B.,  Buhl  Classical  Fellow 

Harriet  Rice  Congdon,  A.B.  {Mount  Holyoke  College),  Peter  White 
Classical  Fellow 

Henry  Mills  Gelston,  A.B.,  Buhl  Classical  Fellow 

John  Nelson  Norwood,  A.B.  (Alfred  University),  Peter  White  Fel- 
low in  American  History 

William  Allder  Perkins,"  Rockefeller  Fellow  in  Hygiene  and  Bac- 
teriology 

Charles  Bruce  Vibbert,  A.B.,  George  S.  Morris  Fellow  in  Philosophy 
William  Albert  Dunkley,*  B.S.,  Gas  Engineering  Fellow 

^  Registered  in  the  Department  of  Pharmacy. 
-  Registered  in  the  Department  of  Medicine. 
'  Registered  in  the  Department  of  Engineering. 
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STUDENTS  IN  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL   1908-1909^ 

♦Florence   Lavinia  Abbott,   Ph.B.,   1899  Ann  Arbor 

Mathematics;   Physics;   English. 
John    Quincy    Adams,    B.L.,    1894,    LL.B., 

1898  Alma 
English   Oratory;    English   Drama;   English   History. 

Herbert    Francis    Allen,    A.B.,    University 

of    South    Dakota,    1905,    A.M.,    ibid., 

1906  Vermillion,  S.  Dak, 

English;  Rhetoric;  German  Literature. 
Elizabeth     Melvina     Andrews,     A.B.,    Le- 

land  Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  1908  Corona,  Cal. 

Plan   B   (Mathematics;    Education;   German). 
Bessie   Annis,    A.B.,    University   of   Wash- 
ington, 1905  Kennezvick,  Wash. 

Rhetoric;    English   Literature;    Philosophy. 
Cornelius  K.  Baarman,  A.B.,  Hope  College, 

1903,  A.B.,  1904  Zeeland 

Plan  B   (Physics;  Mathematics). 
Grace  Mabel  Bacon,  A.B.,  Mount  Holyoke 

College,  1 901  Dorchester,  Mass. 

German   Literature ;   German   Philology;   English  Literature. 

♦Grace  Wilder  Bailey,  Ph.B.,  Pd.B.,  Hills- 
dale College,  1900  Hillsdale 
Chemistry;   Zoology;   Physics. 

George   Latta   Barrus,   B.S.,    University  of 

Rochester,  1906  Charlotte,  N.   Y. 

Forestry;    Mechanical    Engineering;    Botany. 
Floyd  Earl   Bartell,   A.B.,  Albion   College, 

1905,  A.M.,   1908  Concord 

Physical    Chemistry;    Analytical    Chemistry;    Mineralogy. 

♦William  Beachler,  B.S.,  Lebanon  Univer- 
sity,    1888,     B.L.,     Earlham     College, 

1899  Decatur,  Ind. 
Education;   Philosophy;   Education. 

♦Arthur  Emmons  Bellis,  A.B,,   1907  Laramie,   Wyo. 

Physics;  Mathematics;  Electrical  Engineering. 

^  The  subjects  of  study  pursued  by  candidates  for  an  advanced  degree 
are  indicated  under  their  respective  names,  the  subject  first  named  being 
the  major  study.  If  a  candidate  for  a  master's  degree  is  pursuing  his  work 
under  Plan  B  (see  p.  17),  his  subjects  of  study  are  given  in  parentheses. 
Unmarked  names  indicate  students  enrolled  during  the  academic  session  of 
1 908- 1 909;  those  with  an  asterisk  (*)  were  members  of  the  Summer 
Session  of  1908  only;  names  marked  with  a  dagger  (t)  indicate  stu- 
dents who  were  enrolled  in  both  the  Summer  Session  of  1908  and  the 
academic  session  of  1908- 1909;  (f)  shows  that  the  student  was  permitted  to 
complete  a  portion  of  his  studies  in  absentia;  names  marked  with  parallels 
(il)  are  students  who  completed  their  undergraduate  course  in  February, 
1909,  but  will  not  take  their  degrees  until  the  following  commencement  in 
June;  the  double  dagger  (J)  indicates  registration  in  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  also. 
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♦Edith    Inez   Beman,    Ph.B.,    IVestern  Re- 


serve University,  1901 


Cleveland,  O. 


1901, 


Detroit 
I^tin. 

Ann  Arbor 

DeerHeld 


Saginaw,  West  Side 


Ann  Arbor 


Camden,  O. 


Mathematics;    Philosophy;    Geology. 
John    Knight    Munroe    Berry.    A.B., 

A.M.,  1902 

(jerman  Literature;   Germanic   Literature; 
Grace  Darling  Bissell,  A.B.,  1904 

Rhetoric;   Sociology;    English. 
Webster  Edwin  Bliss,   A.B.,    1908 

Rhetoric;   Knglish   Literature:   Philosophy. 
♦James  Irven  Bricker,  A.B.,  Hillsdale  Col- 
lege, 1894 

Botany;    Plant   Ecology;  Zoology. 
Harold  Prell  Breitenbach,  A.B..  1901,  A.M., 

1903 

Rhetoric;   Aesthetics;    English   Literature. 
Harvey    Clayton    Brill,    A.B.,   Miami    Uni- 
versity,  1 908 

(Jeneral  Chemistry;   Mineralogy;    Physical  Chemistry, 
Glenn    B.    Britton,    A.B..    Miami    Univer- 
sity,  1906,  A.B.,    1907,   M.S..    1908  Oxford,  O. 

(jcneral   Chemistry;    Physical    Chemistry;    Mineralogy. 
jHeartie  Earle  Brown,  A.B. 

English;    Rhetoric;   Education. 
Loretta  Agatha  Brown,  A.B.,   1905 

(icrman;    English;   American   History. 
Louise  Marie  Hubbard  Bruner,  A.B.,  Ober 

I  in  College,   1906 

liotany;    Plant  Physiology;    Classical   Archaeology 
♦Charles    Winfield    Burchard,    A.B..    Alle- 
gheny College,   1908 

General   and   Physical    Chemistry:    Physics; 
Minnie    Antoinette    Burgoyne,    A.B.,    1909 

Plan   1*    (History  and  EngHsh). 
Philip   Everette   Bursley,  A.B.,   1902 

French;   English   History. 
♦Karl   George   Adolf   Busch,    B.S..   Capital 

{■niversity       (Columbus,       O.),      1903. 

A.B.,   ibid.,   1904 

Gtrman    Literature;    German    Philology;    English    Literature. 
♦Harvey  Blaine  Campbell.  B.S.,  1907  Louisz'ille,  Ky 

Physics;    Chemistry. 
Robert  John  Carney,  A.B.,   1907  Sturgis 

Analytical  Chemistry;   Organic   Chemistry;   Physics 
♦Jes.se  Bryant  Carpenter,  A.B.,  1902 

Latin;  Greek;  German. 
♦Laura  Augusta  Carpenter,  A.B.,  1897 

Plan   IJ   (Education). 
tEarl  William  Castle.  A.B.,  1907 

Astronomy;    Mathematics;    Insurance. 
tWilliam    Dean    Chadwick,    A.B.,   Marietta 

College,   1905 

Plan   H    (English   Literature;   Rhetoric). 


East  Lansing 
Port  Huron 

Port  Byron,  111. 


Guys  Mills.  Pa. 
Mathematics. 
Bridgeport 

Fort  Wayne.  Ind. 


Woodville,  O. 


Louisville. 
Muskegon 
Ann  Arbor 

Albion 


A>. 
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Clara  Abigail  Chase,  A.B.,  1902  Ann  Arbor 

KriRlish    Literature;    Rhetoric;   English   Philology. 

Chen  Wei  Cheng,  A.B..  Peking  University 
(Peking,  China),  1896,  A.M..  ibid., 
1907  Peking,  China 

Kuroptan   History;    International   Law;    Political    Economy. 

*Lola   Cherrington,   B.S.,  Rio  •  Grande  Col- 
lege, 1899  Well  St  on.  U. 
Botany;   Mineralogy;  Zoology. 

♦Charles  Atwood   Clay,   B.S.,  Central   Col- 
lege (Ubee,  Ind.),  1907  Huntington,  Ind. 
(leology;    Physics;    Chemistry. 

Henry  Ward  Church,  A.B.,   1908  Saint  Joseph 

derman   i.iterature;  (itrman   Philology;    French. 

Harold    Charles     Clark,    B.S.,    Dartmouth 

College,  1908  Keene,  A'.  H. 

Forest   Management;    Silviculture;    Forest   Utilization. 

Ray   Eli  Cleveland,  A.B.,  State  'Universtty 

of  lotva,  1906  Cedar  Fall's.   la. 

Latin;   (ireck;   Ancient  Philosophy. 

lIAlice    Marie   Coats  Detroit 

IMan    1>    (English    Literature;    History). 

John  Lewis  Cobbs,  Jr.,  A.B.,  University  of 

the  South,  1907  Montgomery,   Ala. 

I""()rrst    Management;    Silviculture;    Hotanv. 

Harry    Newton    Cole,    A.B.,    1901,    B.    S. 

(Ch.E.),    1906  Ann  Arbor 

Metallurgy;    Physic^;    Chemical    Technology. 

Harriet   Rice    Congdon,    A.B..   Mount   Hol- 

yoke  College,  1898  Rochester.  X.  Y. 

(ireek;   Latin;   Philosophy. 

tGuy  Conrey,  A.B.,   1908  Anita,  la. 

Physical    Uhembtry;   Organic    Chemistry;    Phvsics. 

Charles    Wilford    Cook,    A.B..    1904,    M.S.. 

1906  Fenton 

Mineralogy;    Chemistry;    Geology. 

Irwin  WyclilTe  Cook,  B.S.,  IVashburn  Col- 
lege,  1907  Oberlin.   Kan. 
Fortst    Management;    Silviculture;    Forest    Mensuration. 

Leigh  Guillot  Cooper,  A.B.,  1904  Detroit 

American    History;    Economics;    Political    Science. 

Robert  Craig.  Jr.,  B.S.,  Alma  College.  1908       Sault  Ste.  Marie 
I'^orest    Management;    Silviculture;    Forest    Mensuration. 

*Qayton  Archie  Crandall,  A.B.,  1908  Union  City 

Plan   B    (Botany,    Physics). 

Nellie  Stewart   Cronkhite,   A.B.,    1905  Flint. 

♦D.  Wilson  Crouse.  A.B..  Wittenberg  Col- 
lege,  1900,   A.M.,   ibid.,   1907  Atchison.  Kan. 
Physics;    Electrical    Engineering;    Mathematics. 

♦Frances  Norton  Curry,  Ph.B.,   University 

of  Wooster,   1901  Ann  .irbor 

German  Literature;   German   Philology;    Education. 
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TRalph  Emerson  Danforth,  A.B.,  1908  WesiMd,  N.  J. 

Botany;    Forest  Mensuration;  Silviculture. 
♦Ralph  Darner,  A.B.,   Wittenberg  College, 

1905,  A.M.,  ibid.,  1908  Springfield,  O. 
Physical    Chemistry;    Organic    Chemistry;    Mineralogy. 

i'Wirt   Edward   Darrow  Ann  Arbor 

Physics;  Mathematics;  Political  Economy. 
John  William   DeBruyn,  A.B.,   1907  Holland 

Sociology;   Psychology;   European  History. 
^Herbert     Fletcher     DeCou,     A.B.,     1888, 

A.M.,  1890  Chicago,  III. 

Cireek;   Latin;   Italic   Dialects. 
Howard   de   Forest,    B.S.,   Princeton    Uni- 
versity, 1895,  Ne7v  York,  N.  Y. 

Forest   Management;    Silviculture;    Forest   Mensuration. 
Henry  VValstane  de  Nancrede,  A.B.,  1908  Ann  Arbor 

Forest   Management;    Silviculture;   Forest  Utilization. 
George  Bion  Denton,  A.B.,  1907  Detroit 

European  History;   Rhetoric;   Psychology. 
Ralph  Devries,  B.S.  (E.E.),  1907  Holland 

Physics;   Mathematics;  Astronomy. 
Richard    de    Zeeuw,    A.B.,   Hope    College^ 

1906,  A.  B.,  1908  Sioux  Center,  la. 
Botany;    Plant  Pathology;  Zoology. 

I  Andrew  Jackson   Dighton  Monlicello,  III. 

Romance    Languages;    Romance    Literature;    English    Literature. 

Harriette  May  Dilla,  A.B.,   1908  Ann  Arbor 

Government:    International    1-a.w;    American    Constitutional    History. 

Robert  James   Dobson,   A.B.,   Albion  Col- 
lege, 1907  Ann  Arbor 
Physics;   Chemistry;  Mathematics. 

tFloyd  Carlton  Dockeray,  A.B.,  1907  Ann  Arbor 

Psychology;  History  of  Philosophy;  Sociology. 

♦Frank  William  Douglas,  A.B.,  Albion  Col- 
lege, 1905  Albion 
Metallurgy;   Hygiene;   Physics. 

Gayle  Albert  Dull,  A.B.,   1908  Stratford,  Ont. 

Clara  Belle  Dunn,  A.B.,  1904  Ann  Arbor 

Rhetoric;    English    Literature;    German, 

George  Argo  Duthie,  A.B.,  1908  Grand  Rapids 

I'orest   Management;    Silviculture;    Forest  Mensuration. 

tWilliam  Duven,  A.B.,  Hope  College,  1908       Brandon,  Wis. 
Botany;   Plant   Physiology;   Chemistry. 

♦Sheridan  Williams  Ehrman,  B.L.,  1896  Decatur,  III. 

Education;   Philosophy;   Sociology. 

Lucius  Walter  Elder,  A.B.,  1905  Ann  Arbor 

History  of  Modern  Philosophy;  Metaphysics;  English. 

Alfred  Lynn  Ferguson,  A.B.,  1908  Ann  Arbor 

Physical  Chemistry;  Physics;  Philosophy. 

♦Frank  Alexander  Ferguson,  A.B.,  1908  Alliance,  O. 

Physics;   Mathematics;   Chemistry. 

Robert   Trevor    Ferguson,    B.S.,    Washing- 
ton and  Jefferson  College,  1908  Washington,  Pa. 
Forest    Management;    Silviculture;    Dendrology. 
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♦William  Andrew  Ferguson,  A.B.,  1904  Traverse  City 

Physics;  Analytical  Chemistry;   Mathematics. 
Charles   Ney    Filson,    A.B.,   Bethany   Col- 
lege, 1908  Bethany,  W.  Va, 

European  History;  Philosophy  of  Religion;  Sociology. 
Hortense  Flexner,  A.B.,   1907  Louisville,  Ky. 

Rhetoric;   German;    Sociology. 
Earle    R.    Forrest,    B.S.,    Washington   and 

Jefferson  College,  1908  Washington,  Pa, 

Forest  Management;  Silviculture;  Dendrology. 
♦Lewis  Lovatus  Forsythc,  A.B.,  1904  Saint  Louis 

History  of  Education;  Educational  Administration;  Latin. 
♦Charles  Smalley  Foster,  A.  B..  A.M.,  An- 

tioch   College,   1906  Fletcher,  0. 

Lnglish:    Rhetoric;    Aesthetics. 
♦Elbertie     Foudray,     B.S.,     Northwestern 

University,  1903  Wyandotte 

Phsics;    Mathematics;    Chemistry. 
David  Friday,  A.B.,   1908  Ann  Arbor 

Political  Economy;   Sociology;   American   Historv. 
♦Dorothy  Fuerstenau,  A.B.,  1907  Saginaw 

Plan   B   (German  Literature;   Latin), 
tjames    Edwin    Fulcher,    C.E.,    University 

of  Missouri,  1886  Ann  Arbor 

Physics;   Astronomy;  Geology. 
Earl    Garfield   Fuller,   A.B.,    1908  Ravenna 

American  History;  International  Law;   Political   Economy. 

♦Edward  Everett  Gallup,  A.B.,  1906  Chelsea 

History  of  Education;   Sociology;   Psychology. 

William   Van    Nest   Garretson,    B.S.,   Rut- 
ger*s   College,    1902,   M.S.,    Yale    Uni- 
versity,   1904  Ann  Arbor 
Pure  Mathematics;  Mechanics;  Astronomy. 

Henry  Mills  Gelston,  A.B..  1900  Ann  Arbor 

Latin;   Greek;   Ancient  Philosophy. 

♦Flora  Belle  George,  B.L.,  Ohio  Wesleyan 

University,  1894  Toledo,  O. 

English;   Philosophy;   Rhetoric. 
tQuinter  Olen  Gilbert,  A.B.,  1909  Grundy  Center,  J  a. 

Zoology;    Neurology;    Bacteriology. 
Olive  May  Gilbreath,  A.B.,  Wellesley  Col- 
lege, 1906,  A.M.,  1908  La  Plata,  Mo. 

Rnetoric;    English;    Philosoohy. 
Solomon  Francis  Ginger ich,  A.B.,  Indiana 

University,  1905,  A.M.,  ibid.,  1907  Goshen,  Ind. 

English;   Rhetoric;  Aesthetics. 
♦Henry  Newell  Goddard,  Ph.B.,  1893  Waukesha.  Wis. 

Plan   B   (Botany). 
♦Edna  Grant,  A.B.,  Oberlin  College,  1904, 

A.M.,  1906  Cleveland,  O. 

English   Literature:   -Aesthetics;   Rhetoric. 
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♦Alexander  Charles  Gray,  A.B.,  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto^  1896,  A.M.,  Hiram 
College,  1897  Eureka.  III. 

American   History;    Sociology;    Ethics. 

;  Ruth  Curtis  Greathouse  Washington,  D.  C. 

r.acteriology:   Organic   Chemistry;    Greek. 

Clarence  Wilson  Greene.  A.B.,  1903,  A.M., 

1905  Albion 

Physics;    Mathematics;    Electrical    Engineering. 

Charles    Edward    Griffin,    A.B.,    University 

of  Denver,    1902  Brighton,  Colo. 

Analytical    Chemistry;    Chemical    Technology;    Electrical    Engineering. 

George  Andrew  Gutches,  B.S.,  Hobart  Col- 
lege, 1906  Cold%i.'ater 
Forest    Management;    Silviculture;   Forest   Mensuration. 

Arthur   Hamilton,    A.B.,   Harvard    Univer- 
sity, 1907  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
French;  Spanish;  Italian. 

Herbert  Aaron  Hard.  B.S.,  Ohio  Wesleyan 

University^   1897  Ann  Arbor 

General  and  Physical  Chemistry;  Analytical  Chemistry;  (ieology. 

Ivan  Frederick  Harlow,  A.B.,  1908  Ann  Arbor 

Organic  Chemistry;   Chemical  Technology;   Physics. 

tjames  Elmer  Harris,  A.B.,  1908  Bay  City 

Physical    Chemistry;    (Organic    Chemistry;    Physics. 

tWilmer  Carlyle  Harris.  Ph.B.,   University 

of  Chicago,    1904  Ann  Arbor 

American    History;   English   History;   Government. 

11  Lucia  Caroline  Harrison  Saginaw 

Physiography;    Mineralogy;   American    History. 

♦William    Henry   Hart,   A.B.,   Albion   Col- 

Icge^   1904  Princeton 

Education;    Philosophy;    Education. 

♦Ernest  Clark  Hartwell,  A.B.,  Albion  Col- 
lege, 1905  Petoskey 
Political  Economy:  American  History;  Sociology. 

Wilmot  W.  Glidden  Hastings,  A.B.,  Clark 

University,  1908  Montrose,  Pa. 

Forest    Management;    Silviculture;    Forest   Mensuration- 
Edward  William  Headsten,  A.B.,  1908  Escanaba 
Forest   Management;    Silviculture;    Forest    Mensuration. 

Charles     Augustus     Heiss,     A.B.,     George 

Washington  University,  1908  Washington,   D.    C. 

Political   Economy;    Finance;   German. 
Ada    May    Herr,    A.B.,    Southwestern    Col- 
lege  (Kansas),   1907  Krowa,    Kan. 

Plan    IJ    (American   History;   Sociology). 
♦Rose  May  Crandall  Hess,  Ph.B.,  1898  Traverse  City 

German   Literature;   (lerman   Philology;   Latin. 
Martha    Hill,    A.B.,    Western    College    for 

Women,  1906  Madison,  Ind. 

Plan    B    (Botany;    German). 
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Mary   Taylor   Hill   A.B.,    Western   College 

for  Women,   1908  Madison,  hid. 

Latin;   (iernian;   Roman  Political  Institutions. 

♦Frances    Powell    Hooper,    Ph.B.,    Univer- 
sity of  Mississippi,   1885  Columbus,  Miss. 
Plant   Ecology;   Plant   Physiology;   Zoology. 

llArthur  Sherwood  Hopkins  Rome,  N.  V. 

Forest    Management;    Silviculture;    Forest    Mensuration. 

tLouis    Allen    Hopkins,    A.B.,    Butler   Col- 
lege,   1905,    M.S.,    University    of   Chi- 
le ge^    1906  Ann  Arbor 
Pure    Mathematics;    Theoretical    Applied    Methematics;    Astronomy. 

Harry  Garfield  Houghton,  A.B.,   1906  Oak  Grove 

Oratory;    English;    Rhetoric. 

Harry   Hale   Howett,    Ph.B.,   Antioch   Col- 
lege^ 1904  Osborn,  O. 
American    History;    English;    Education. 

Walter  Fred  Hunt,  A.B.,  1904,  A.M.,  1905        Ann  Arbor 
Mineralogy;    Analytical    Chemistry;    Geology. 

Fred    Walter  Hunter,    B.S.,    University   of 

Rochester,   1907  Rochester,  X.  Y. 

Physical   Chemistry;   Organic   Chemistry;   Food  Analysis. 

*Frank  C.  Janes,  B.S.,  Albion  College,  1898        Williamston 
Plan    B    (Education). 

tjessie     Gertrude     Jennings,     A.B.,     1901. 

A.M.,  1902  Pontiac 

English    Literature;    German. 

tGertrude  Marie  Johnston,  Ph.B.,  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont,  1906  .-inn  Arbor 
(Icrman;     French;     English    Literature. 

Paul  Van   Brunt  Jones,   A.B.,    1906,   A.M., 

1908  Ann  Arbor 

European    History;    American    History;    English   Literature. 

Ernest  Victor  Jotter,  A.B.,  1908  Monroe,  O. 

Forest   Management;   Silviculture;    Forest   Utilization. 

t Emanuel  Kahn,  A.B.,  Uniersity  of  Cincin- 
nati, 1 90 1  Grand   Rapids 
S(jciology;    Ethics;    Philosophy    of    Religion. 

*Louis  Ward  Keeler,  Ph.B.,  1900  Michigan  City,  Ind. 

History   of   Education;    Philosophy;    Psychology. 

♦Alfred   Kenngott,   University  of  Ziirich  Saginazv 

Ckjrman   Literature;   (German   Philology;    French    Literature. 

Herbert  Alden  Kenyon.  A.B.,  Brown  Uni- 
versity, 1904.  A.M.,  ibid,  1905  ''^""  Arbor 
Romance    Literature;    Romance    Philology;    English    Literature. 

Virgil  Morrison  Kime,  A.B..   1906  Ann  Arbor 

Political    Economy;   Accounts;    Insurance. 

Ella    Louise    King.    A.B.,    Olivet    College. 

1905  Olivet 

Plan   B    (English;    Rhetoric). 

Frederica  Dorothy   Klingmann.   A.B.,    1908       Ann  Arbor 
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Arthur   Charles   Klocksiem,   A.B.,   German 
Wallace    College,     1898,     A.M.,     ibid, 

1899 ;  A.M.,  1908  Cleveland,  O, 

German   Literature;   Germanic  Philology;    Enf^lish   Literature. 

♦Carrie  Krell  Chelsea 

Plan  B   (English  Literature;   German). 

*Erna    Kruckemeyer,    A.B.,    University    of 

Cincinnati,  1903  Cincinnati,  O, 

Plan  B  (Latin). 
tLucas  Petrou  Kyriakides,  A.B.,  1907  Broussa^  Turkey 

Organic  Chemistry;  Physical  Chemistry;   Ptiysics. 
Jessie  Cogswell  Laird, A.B.,AfoNn^  Holyoke 

College,  1906 

Plan  B  (German). 
Elmer  S.  Lake,  A.B.,  University  of  Illinois, 

1907 

Latin;  hnglish;  Education. 
♦Helen  Rose  Larfg,  B.L.,  1900 

Aesthetics;  German;   English  History. 
Edward  Henry  Lauer,  A.B.  1906 

German  Literature;  Germanic  Philology;   English   Philology. 
♦Dean  Lawrence,  A.B.,  1903  Alpena 

American   History;   European  History;   Sociology. 


YpsUanti 

Athens,  III, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Peru,  III. 


Dallas  Center,  la. 


Worcester,  Mass. 
Saint  Louis,  Mo. 

Ubee,  Ind. 
Ann  Arbor 


Sterling  Andrus  Leonard,  A.B.,  1908 

Rhetoric;   Aesthetics;   German. 
Mary    Delia    Lewis,    A.B.,    Smith    College, 

1894 

Rhetoric;   English;  Greek. 
♦George  Allan  Lindsay,  A.B.,  1895 

Physics;    Mathematics;   Astronomy. 
♦Fred   Aaron   Loew,  B.S.,  Central  College 

{Indiana),   1902,  B.S.,  Michigan  Agri- 
cultural College,  1904. 

Hotany;   Mycology;   Mineralogy. 
Clyde  Elton  Love.  A.B.,  1905,  A.M.,    1908 

Mathematics:   Mathematical  Physics;  Theoretical  Astronomy 
George  Washington  Lyons,  B.S.,  University 

of  California,  1907  Ballard,  Cal. 

Forest    Management;    Silviculture;    Forest    Mensuration. 
tDonald  P.  McAlpine,  A.B.,  Lombard  Col- 
lege, 1 90 1 

Education;     English;     Psychology. 
♦Arthur  Louis  McCarty,  A.B.,  1908 

Mathematics:    Physics;    Education. 
♦John  James  McElree,   A.B.,   Westminster 

College,  1890 

Latin:    Greek;    Roman    Political    Institutions 
Carroll  Brown  Malone,  A.B.,  Western  Re- 

serz'c  University,  1908 

European    History;    English;    Sociology. 
♦La  Verne     Bidwell     Mann,     A.B.,     Olivet 

College,  1 90 1 

Pnysics;     Chemistry;     Electrical    Engineering. 
[Carl  Eugene  Marquardt  Saint  Joseph 

(jerman   Literature;    Germanic   Philology;    French   Literature. 


Brooklyn 
Huntertown,  Ind. 

New  Wilmington,  Pa. 

Cleveland,  O. 

Detroit 
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II Ernest  Jones  Marshall  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chemistry;    Microscopy;    Hygiene. 
Pauline  Martin,  A.B.,  Olivet  College,  1903       Ann  Arbor 

German  Literature;  Germanic  Philology;  American  History. 
Donald  Maxwell  Matthews,  A.B.,  1908  Orange,  N.  J. 

Forest   Managament;    Silviculture;    Forest    Mensuration. 
Frank  John  Mellencamp,  A.B.,  1903,  A.M., 

1906  Ann  Arbor 

Physics;     Physical    Chemistry;     Mathematics. 

♦William  Orville  Mendenhall,  A.B.,  Penn 
College,  1900,  A.M.,  ibid.,  1901,  A.B., 
Haver  ford  College,  1901  Earlham,  Ind. 

.  Mathematics;   Insurance;   Astronomy. 

Hernia  Louise  Meyer,  A.B.,  1908  Lincoln,  III. 

German;    French;    Education. 

Hattie  Lindsay  Middaugh,  A.B.,  1908  Cameron,  Mo. 

Latin;   Roman  Political  Institutions;   English. 

♦Emerson  Romeo  Miller,  B.S.,  1894,  M.S., 

1895  Auburn,  Ala. 

Organic    Chemistry;    Pharmacognosy;    Plant    Physiology. 

♦Harold  Alexander  Millican,  A.B.,  Green- 
ville College,  1906  Spring  Arboi 
Botany;    Zoology;    Ecology. 

Ina  Annette  Milroy,  Ph.D.,   University  of 

Berlin,  1904  Ann  Arbor 

Nellie   Amanda   Montgomery,   A.B.,   Hills- 
dale College,  1897  Hillsdale 
I^tin;    German;    Roman    Political   Institutions. 

William     Daniel     Moriarty,     A.B.,     1904, 

A.M.,   1905  Ann  Arbor 

Rhetoric;    English;    Aesthetics. 

William  West  Morris.  A.B.,  1908  Chicago,  III. 

Forest    Management;     Silviculture;    Forest    Mensuration. 

Chester   Birney    Morse,    A.B.,    Ripon    Col- 
lege, 1905  Saint  Anthony,  Idaho 
Forest   Management;    Silviculture;    Forest   Mensuration. 

Charles  Allen  Mummart,  A.B.,  Central  Col- 
lege (Indiana),  1907,  B.D.,  ibid.,  1908       Huntington,  Ind. 
Plan    B    (Semitics;    Philosophy). 

Seaton  Anderson  Norcross.  Ph.B.,  Adrian 

College,   1903,  A.B.,   1907  Ann  Arbor 

John  Nelson  Norwood,  Ph.B.,  Alfred  Uni- 
versity, 1906  Madison,  IVis. 
AmeHcan   History;   Euronean  History;   Government. 

tCharles  Walter  Obee,  Ph.B.,  Adrian  Col- 
lege,  1906,   A.M..   ibid.,    1908  Ann  Arbor 
Plan  B   (Zoology). 

♦Christine    Ortli,    A.B..    Western    Reserve 

University,   1906  Cleveland,  0. 

General    Chemistry;    Analytical    Chemistry;    History. 

Mahlon  Ellsworth  Olsen,  A.B.,  190S,  A.M., 

1906  Battle  Creek 

Rhetoric:    English;    Aesthetics. 
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Mancelona 


Worcester,  Mass. 


Iosco 
Ann  Arbor 

Coldwater 

Stanton 


Grace  Amanda  Osborne,  A.B.,  1906 

English;  Rhetoric;  American  History. 

Waldo   Disraeli   Parker,   A.B.,   Clark    Uni- 
versity, 1905 
Insurance;   Mathematics;  Political  Economy. 

Carl  Eugene  Parry,  A.B.,  1905,  A.M.,  1907       Ann  Arbor 
Political    Economy;    Sociology;    European    History. 

JMax  Minor  Peet,  A.B.,   1908 

Zoology;  bacteriology;   Zoology. 

tLeigh  H.  Pennington,  A.B.,  1907 

i'hysiology;    Mycology;    Organic    Chemistry. 

Charles    Milton    Perry,    A.B.,   Albion    Col- 
lege, 1900 
Philosophy;    Metaphysics;    Economics. 

Hermon  Carleton  Pitton,  B.S.,   Union  Col- 
lege  (Nebraska),   1904 
.Xmcr'can   History;   International   Law;   Political   Economy. 

Vincent  Collins  Poor,  A.B.,  University  of 
Kansas.  1901,  M.S.,  University  of 
Chicago,  1907  Ann  Arbor 

Pure    Mathematics;    Applied    Mathematics;   Astronomy. 

llKatherine  Cecilia  Post  Holland 

European   History;   Education;    American   History. 

Frank    Eraser    Potter,    A.B.,    1902,    A.M., 

1903 

Latin;   dreek;   Ancient  Philosophy. 
Franklin   Uriah   Quillin,   A.B.,   Ohio    IVcs- 

leyan     University.     1903,     A.M.,     Har- 
vard University,   1905 
.Xmcrican    History:    Sociology;    Economics. 

James  Garfield  Randall.   A.B..   Butler  Col- 
lege.   1903.    A.B.,    University    of   Chi- 
cago,  1903,   A.M.,   ibid.,   1904 
American  History;    European  History;   Sociology. 

iWilliam     Ober    Raymond.    .\.B.,     Univer- 
sity of  Nezc  Brunswick.  1902  Saint  John.  X.  /?. 
Philosophy  of  Religion;   M'^taphysics;   Hebrew. 

Luella    Jane    Read.    B.L..    Tabor    College. 

1898,  A.B..  1902,  A.M.,  1903  Ann  Arbor 

German    Literature:    (lermanic    Philology;    History. 

♦Anna   Caroline  Reding,   A.B.,   1905  Hubbcll 

German;    I^tin;    French. 

Jay   Theodore  Reed.   A.B.,    1908  Detroit 

Chcn^icl   Technology:   Organic   Chemistry;   Philosophy.' 

Dexter   Belden   Reynolds,  A.B.,   Park   Col- 
lege. 1906  Helena.  Mont. 
Forest    Management:    Silviculture;    Forest   Mensuration. 

Daniel  Leslie  Rich.  A.B.,  Waynesburg  Col- 
lege, 1902  Pittsburg ^  Pa. 
Physics:    Electrical    Eneineerlng;    Mathematics. 

Annie    L.    Richardson.    B.L..    Mount    Hol- 

yoke   College,    1807.    A.B..    ibid..    i8c8       East   NorthHeld,   Mass. 
Rhetoric;    English    Literature;    Philosonhy. 


Ann  Arbor 


Ypstlanti 


Indianapolis.  Ind. 
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♦Homer  Elmer  Robbins,  A.B.,  1905,  A.M., 

1906  Ann  Arbor 
I^tin;  (Ireck;   Sanscrit. 

Charles  Summers  Robinson,  A.B.,  1907  Chicago,  III. 

Organic    Chemistry;    Physical   Chemistry;    Physics. 
Floyd   W.   Robison.    B.S..   Michigan   Agri- 
cultural College^  1898  East  Lansing 

Physiological    Chemistry;    Hygiene;    Organic    Chemistry. 
♦Irraa  Rodi,  A.B.,   1908  CalumTet 

Philosophy;    Psychology;     English. 
Gertrude  Louise  Roper,  A.B.,   1904  Detroit 

Physics;    Mathematics;    Astronomy. 
Henrietta  Elizabeth  Rosenthal,  A.B.,   1908       Ann  Arbor 

Latin:   German;   Greek. 
Bessie  Saxton,  A.B.,  1908  Blissfield 

Latin;    German    Literature;    German    Philology. 
Mabel  Hoffmann  Schell,  A.B.,   University 

of  Cincinnati,  1903  Cincinnati,  O. 

Plan  B  (German;  French). 
Otto  Hugo  Adolf  Schenk,  A.B.,  1908  Brantford,  Ont. 

Mineralogy;    Chemistry;    Geology. 
tPaul  Adolph  Schule,  A.B.,   University  of 

Wisconsin,  1904  Chicago,  III. 

Bacteriology;   Hygiene;   Organic   Chemistry. 
♦Reuben  Valentine  Schmitt,  A.B.,  Capital 

University      (Columbus,      O.),      1896, 

B.D.,  ibid.,  1899  Columbus,  O. 

Latin;    Greek;    Comparative   Philology. 
Irving   Day   Scott.   A.B.,   Oberlin   College, 

1900,  A.M.,'  1907  Ann  Arbor 

Geology;    Physiography;   Mineralogy. 
Roy  Wood  Sellars.  A.B.,  1903  Ann  Arbor 

Metaphysics;    History   of   Philosophy;    Sociology. 
Clara  Belle  Shaffer,  A.B.,  Albion  College, 

1907  Albion 

I! Rachel  Euphemia  Sinclair  Port  Huron 

Edythe  Viola  Smeeth.  A.B..  1907  Ann  Arbor 

German    Literature;    Rhetoric;    Germanic    Philology. 

Alida  Smith,  A.B.,  Simpson  College,   1907  Derby,  la. 

I^tin;   German;   Greek. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Smith.  A.B..   1908  Toledo,  O, 

English;    Rhetoric;    Philosophy. 
♦Josephine   Qare   Smith,   A.B.,    University 

of  Cincinnati.   1903,  A.M.,  ibid.,   1907  Cincinnati,  O. 

German ;    French  ;    English, 

Lisle  D.  Smith.  A.B.,  Albion  College,  1905  Lansing 

Physics;  Organic   Chemistry;   Physical  Chemistry. 
Thomas   Claude   Spaulding,   B.S.,    Univer- 
sity of  Montana,  1906  Missoula,  Mont. 

Forest    Management;    Silviculture;    Forest  Mensuration. 

tGertrude   E.  Spencer,   A.B.,   1907  Webberville 

German    Literature;   Germanic    Philology;  Education. 


